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INTRODUCTION 


TO   THE   AMERICAN    EDITION. 


Thb  growing  love  of  horticulture,  both  in  England  and 
America,  i8  continually  demanding  new  hand-books  of  bo- 
tanical knowledge.  Although  a  most  attractive  science, 
the  study  of  botany  has,  until  within  a  very  few  years, 
received  but  little  attention ;  there  have  been  few  scholars 
and  few  teachers.  •  The  garden  in  which  grow  the  fairest 
of  the  children  of  nature  has  been  surrounded  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  hedge  of  technicalities,  of  uninteresting  de« 
t£ul,  and  seemingly  unmeaning  nomenclature ;  so  that  few 
have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  to  break  through  so  formi- 
dable a  barrier. 

Although  never  wholly  ignored,  the  study  of  botany,  as 
pursued  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  has  been  a  mere  farce ; 
while  recognized  as  a  branch  of  study,  no  special  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  it,  and  no  branch  of  natural  science 
has  been  so  completely  neglected.  While  a  few,  animated 
by  a  love  of  botanical  pursuits,  have  availed  themiselves  of 
all  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  which  were 
available,  the  mass  of  educated  men  have  been  content  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  even  the  rudiments  of  the  science, 
Qixtil  botany  was  almost  regarded  as  a  pursuit  for  a  special-: 
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ist,  instead  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  should  form  a 
part  of  the  education  of  every  cultivated  mind. 

Perhaps  one  controlling  reason  why  botany  failed  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  masses,  is  the  uninteresting 
manner  in  which  the  science  has  universally  been  presented. 
A  botanical  text-book  was  formerly  a  dry  collection  of  tech- 
nical phrases,  of  unintelligible  descriptions,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  seemingly  unmeaning  abbreviations,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  mysterious  signs,  all  of  which  terrified  the  beginner, 
and  which  were  not.  always  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  more  advanced  student. 

Not  only  did  botanical  works  contain  no  illustrations,  and 
present  nothing  to  attract  the  eye,  but  our  horticultural 
publications  were  generally  filled  with  mere  records  of  cul- 
tural experiment,  with  botanical  facts  or  descriptions,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  illustrations,  often  failed  of  their  purpose, 
and  certainly  were  of  little  interest  to  the  mass  of  readers ; 
or,  if  illustration  was  attempted,  the  figures  were '  such 
wretched  libels  upon  Nature  that  they  repelled  rather  than 
attracted. 

And  these  were  the  facts,  when  a  love  of  nature  is  inborn 
to  the  mass  of  mankind ;  when  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  derive  no  pleasure  from  the  beautiful  so  lavishly  spread 
around  us  in  field  and  forest,  whose  pulses  do  not  quicken 
with  the  opening  buds  of  spring,  or  who  draw  no  enjoy- 
ment from  the  successive  glories  of  the  circling  years. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  presenting  botanical  knowledge. 
The  eye  is  the  great  educator,  and  an  attractive  presenta- 
tion of  a  subject  is,  in  many  cases,  a  sure  prelude  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 
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The  present  interest  in  botany  and  horticulture  owef 
much  of  its  origin  to  the  new  mode  of  presenting  botanic^ 
Bcience  by  copious  illustration,  as  well  as  to  the  simplifying 
of  dry  details,  and  thus  affording  knowledge,  stripped  of 
much  of  its  former  unattractive  guise. 

In  this  new  education  a  great  work  is  being  accomplished, 
and  to  no  one  is  more  credit  due  than  to  the  learned  pro* 
feasor  of  botany  in  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who 
by  a  series  of  text-books  simple  and  intelligible  in  language, 
and  profuse  in  illustration,  has  done  quite  as  much  to  pop- 
ularize botanical  science  as  he  has,  by  his  more  elaborate 
and  learned  writing,  laid  the  scientific  world  under  lasting 
obligation. 

But,  with  all  that  has  been  done,  there  is  a  gi*eat  want 
of  books  upon  botanical  subjects  which  are  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  masses,  and  often  the  student  and  the  culturist 
find  themselves  at  a  loss  whence  to  seek  information. 

The  volume  now  presented  to  the  public  is  a  contribution 
to  this  new  method  of  presenting  botanical  facts,  and  is  one 
of  which  a  need  has  long  been  felt ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  glo- 
ries of  the  green-house,  it  is  to  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  that  the  attention  of  the  multitude  is 
directed,  and  it  is  upon  these  subjects  that  information  is 
required.  It  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  scientific  and 
the  cultural,  affording  a  ready  reference  to  every  plant 
which  is  commonly  met  with  in  cultivation. 

While  sufl&ciently  scientific  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  botanist,  it  is  not  such  a  mass  of  technical  terms  as  to 
confuse  the  culturist ;  and'  any  person  with  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  common  terms  of  botany  can  read  it  un- 
derstandingly,  and  with  profit.    The  arrangement  according 
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to  the  Natural  system  is  in  accordance  with  the  present 
progi-ess  of  botanical  science. 

The  American  reader  must,  however,  adopt  the  cultural 
recommendations  of  the  volume  with  much  caution,  and 
make  much  allowance  for  the  statements  as  to  the  hardiness 
of  the  various  plants.  It  must  continually  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  book  is  written  for  the  latitude  of  England, 
where  many  plants  are  hardy  which  will  not  survive  our 
winters,  and  to  which  country  many  plants  are  indigenous 
which  are  to  us  exotics. 

Of  the  illustrations  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Yet  we 
need  give  no  word  of  praise,  for  they  are  too  attractive  to 
be  carelessly  passed  over  by  even  the  most  negligent  reader. 
While  we  cannot  hope  that  the  volume  is  above  criticism, 
and  are  free  to  confess  that  in  some  respects  improvement 
might  be  made,  we  welcome  the  book  as  a  great  aid  to  all 
lovers  of  flowers,  as  an  invaluable  hand-book  of  botanical 
knowledge,  and  one  which  will  supply  a  long-felt  want,  and 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  both  to  culturist  and  student. 


Edwabd  S.  Rakd,  Jb. 


Glen  Bxdoe,  March,  1873. 


PEEFAOE. 


The  fbimcifal  object  of  the  compiler  of  this  volume  is  to 
furnish  something  between  a  mere  dictionary  of  names  and  a 
scientific  treatise  containing  nothing  beyond  technical  descrip-. 
tions  of  plants.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  subject 
in  a  popular,  gossiping  style,  for  this  would  involve  considerable 
discursiveness,  and  consequent  additional  bulk,  without  enhanc- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  work ;  but  only  those  technical  terms 
in   general  use,  and   familiar  to  almost   everybody  engaged 
amongst  plants,  have  been  employed.     It  is,  in  fact,  impossible 
to  describe  plants,  or  any  series  of  objects  presenting  slight 
modifications  of  the  same  characters,  without  using  special  terms 
of  a  certain  and  defined  signification.    To  obviate  any  difficulty 
that  might  arise  fron^  ignorance  on  this  point,  and  to  have  the 
explanations  at  hand,  a  concise  glossary  is  given  of  those  words 
which  do  not  carry  their  meaning  with  them.     But  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  Systematic  Botany  will  be  sufficient  to 
render  all  the  information  this  work  contains  intelligible,  and 
only  those  who  have  some  idea  of  the  subject  are  likely  to 
consult  it.     Although  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  Practi- 
cal Gardening,  greater  prominence  has  been  given  to  descriptive 
garden  Botany,   becaase   it  is  believed   that  this  branch  of 
horticultural  literature  is  still  far  behind  all  others..    It   is 
not  supposed  that  the  present  work  will  at  once  supply  the 
deficiency  aimed  at,  as  it  is  necessarily  very  imperfect ;  but  as 
the  first  of  its  kind  it  may  serve  to  smoothe  the  way  for  a  more 
elaborate  one,  and  be  the  means  of  clearing  up  some  of  tlio 
errors  generally  current,  as  well  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
others.     The  arrangement  of  tlie  technical  portion  accordin<c 
to  the  natural  system  appears  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  thiit 
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almost  every  young  gardener,  at  least,  has  some  knowledge  of 
it.  Another  reason  for  adopting  it  in  preference  to  alpha- 
betical order  or  any  arbitrary  grouping  is,  that  a  knowledge  of 
it  is  desirable,  and  will  serve  to  increase  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  plants.  The  actual  arrange- 
ment of  the  orders  and  genera  is  a  modification  of  De  Can- 
doUe's  system,  as  near  as  possible  to  that  in  use  at  Kew,  as 
published  in  Hooker  and  Bentham's  '  Genera  Plantarum.' 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  affinities  of  plants  will  soon  be 
able  to  turn  to  the  various  orders  without  consulting  the 
index,  which  for  convenience  has  been  made  as  complete  as 
possible,  including  the  Latin  names  of  all  the  species  described 
or  mentioned,  together  with  their  more  important  synonyms, 
as  well  as  the  popular  English  and  American  names. 

To  facilitate  the  selection  of  species,  lists  and  references  to  the 
principal  members  of  the  different  classes  are  given  under  the 
head  '  Classification  of  Plants  according  to  their  Duration, 
Habit,  etc.,'  pp.  599-619. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  translate  certain  portions  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  volumes  of  Decaisne  and  Naudin's 
'Manuel  de  TAmateur  des  Jardins,'  and  make  up  a  volume 
from  them.  But  this  plan  was  abandoned  at  the  outset, 
as  the  arrangement,  suitable  perhaps  for  a  work  of  several 
volumes,  could  not  be  carried  out  in  bringing  the  materials 
within  the  limits  of  one.  And  then,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
genera  and  species  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely  need  descrip- 
tion, distinguishing  generic  and  specific  characters  are  not 
given  in  the  French  work.  This  being  considered  of  the  first 
importance,  it  was  decided,  whilst  using  the  original  woodcuts, 
and  all  the  information  available,  to  proceed  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent basis.  A  great  n^any  of  the  species  mentioned  therein 
are  not  noticed  here,  on  account  of  their  not  being  hardy  in 
Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  additional  species  are 
described  or  named;  and  although  nothing  like  a  complete 
enumeration  of  all  the  hardy  plants  found  in  British  gardens, 
very  few  desirable  or  comi^on  species  have  been  overlooked. 
Probably  some  persons  may  be  disappointed  at  not  finding 
such  and  such  a  species  mentioned,  whilst  other  less  meri- 
torious  species  are   admitted.     Imperfections   of  this   natiure 
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are  already  apparent ;  but  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
and  in  the  choice  of  species  one  is  naturally  influenced  to  a 
certain  extent  by  one's  own  knowledge  and  predilections. 
Under  each  order,  several  of  the  showiest  or  commonest  of  its 
members  found  wild  in  Britain  are  described  or  noticed.  Ex- 
ceedingly common  plants  are  not  technically  described,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessaiy ;  but  any  in- 
teresting facts,  such  as  date  of  introduction,  native  coimtry, 
and  other  details  respecting  the  changes  years  of  cultivation 
have  effected  in  well-known  plants,  like  the  Dahlia  and  Aster, 
are  briefly  noticed.  Very  rare  plants,  and  especially  those 
species  requiring  considerable  skill  and  experience  to  grow 
them  successfully,  are  usually  mentioned  without  description. 
In  those  instances  where  there  are  several  often  closely  allied 
species  of  the  same  genus  in  cultivation,  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  each  species  are  as  much  as  possible  inserted  in  the 
descriptions.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  genus  of  a  plant 
is  well  known,  but  from  the  similarity  of  species,  or  some  other 
cause,  its  specific  identity  is  not  «o  easily  remembered,  and 
hence  the  value  of  a  book  of  reference  containing  the  infor- 
mation sought.  Plants  vary  so  much  imdei:  cultivation  that, 
without  trustworthy  evidence  respecting  their  descent  from 
certain  wild  types,  they  would  often  be  considered  as  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  their  progenitors  ;  and  therefore  all  descrip- 
tions must  be  accepted  subject  to  the  changes  a  plant  is  likely 
to  undergo  under  artificial  conditions.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  as  much  as  possible,  the  characters  of  the  cultivated 
plant  are  given  or  allusion  made  to  the  changes  effected  by 
long  culture. 

The  information  given  under  each  species  is  culled  from 
various  sources,  as  it  was  not  practicable  to  have  all  the  species 
in  a  fresh  state  at  the  right  moment ;  but  only  the  most  trust- 
worthy authorities  have  been  consulted.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned here,  that  although  free  use  has  been  made  of  the. 
French  work,  even  to  the  extent  of  translating  some  pai-a- 
gy-aphs  in  their  entirety,  Messrs.  Decaisne  and  Naudin  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  alterations  in  nomenclature,  limita- 
tion of  species,  or  any  other  changes  that  have  been  introduced. 
Naturally,  we  might  expect  to  find  some  errors  in  sifting  a 
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work  of  this  description,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whilst  correcting  them,  we  have  committed  others.  As  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  discover  our  own  mistakes,  the  com- 
piler would  feel  obliged  to  anybody  for  corrections,  and  for 
suggestions  respecting  additional  information.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  Coniferae  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  identifying  the  culti- 
vated forms  with  their  wild  parents.  So  many  of  them  appear, 
even  in  a  natural  state,  under  two  or  more  very  different  forms  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  dioecious  species  the  determinations  fre- 
quently admit  of  great  doubts  regarding  their  accuracy.  These 
doubts  cannot  be  cleared  up  in  the  absence  of  cones  or  adult 
development.  But,  after  all,  the  correct  original  name  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  to  the  cultivator  as  the  value  of 
the  plant  in  question  for  useful  or  ornamental  purposes, 
though  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  is  meant  by  a  certain 
name,  and  whether  this  name  be  restricted  to  one  form, 
or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  applied  to  several  distinct  things. 
It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
present  work,  and  that  too  much  prominence  is  accorded  to 
some  genera,  whilst  others,  whose  species  are  equally  difficult 
of  discrimination,  are  treated  less  in  detail.  Doubtless  this  is 
true,  and  it  can  only  be  pleaded  in  extenuatioji  that  the  desire 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  handy  volume  was  the  only 
influence  that  impelled  us  to  this  course.  The  selection  may 
not  be  in  every  instance  the  best,  but  it  is  thought  that  details 
respecting  the  history  of  *  florist's  flowers,'  like  the  Aster, 
Dahlia,  and  Bose,  and  descriptions  of  all  the  species  in  cultiva- 
tion belonging  to  a  genus  like  Lilium,  will  be  more  acceptable 
than  a  complete  description  of  the  rarer  plants  in  cultivation. 
As  a  rule,  those  who  make  large  collections  are  botanists, 
possessing  a  more  or  less  extensive  botanical  library.  This 
work  being  intended  for  amateurs  and  gardeners  of  limited 
scientific  attainments,  everything  has  been  simplified  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  perspicuity.  In  nearly  all  cases  information 
respecting  the  stinicture  of  the  ovary,  and  the  position,  number, 
and  form  of  the  ovides  in  different  orders  has  been  omitt^^d, 
the  mature  seed-vessel,  or  fruit,  and  its  contents  alone  being 
described.     For  the  use  of  those  unacquainted  with  Greek  and 
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Latin,  the  derivation  of  the  generic  names  is  given,  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  signification  of  a  name  materially  assists  in 
impressing  it  on  the  mind,  or  recalling  it  on  seeing  the  plant 
to  which  it  has  been  given.  The  specific  names  of  frequent 
occurrence,  with  their  meanings,  are  included  in  the  glossary 
of  terms.  The  relative  size  of  the  woodcuts  to  the  plants  they 
represent  is  approximatively  given,  in  order  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  better  judgment. 

The  Second  Part,  devoted  to  Practical  Crardening,  calls  for 
no  special  remark,  further  than  to  say  that  it  was  not  written 
for  the  guidance  of  those  advanced  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
and  arranging  plants,  and  laying  out  a  garden. 

A  companion  volume,  devoted  to  Greenhouse  and  Hothouse 
Plants,  is  contemplated,  should  this  meet  with  sufficient 
favour  to  justify  the  belief  tliat  such  a  work  is  needed. 

Ijd  conclusion,  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Oliver 
and  Dr.  Masters,  who  have  materially  assisted  and  advised 
me ;  but  I  more  especially  wish  to  record  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  J-  Gr-  Baker,  F.L.S.,  who  kindly  checked  all  the  proofs  as 
they  issued  from  the  press,  thereby  correcting  many  important 
errors  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  library,  I  should 
not  have  detected ;  and  also  kindly  permitted  the  use  of  his 
researches  in  the  petaloid  Monocotyledonous  plants. 


Errata 

Pago    27,  lino  18  from  foot, /or  tetramerous,  read  trimerotis. 

„  43,  „  2,  for  CORYDAUS,  read  CORYDALIS, 

„  46,  „  6,  for  CARDAMINE,  read  CABDAMtNE. 

„  206,  „  10  from  foot,  for  Composit^a,  read  Compdsita. 

„  215,  „  14  from  foot,  for  COBNACE^,  road  OOBNAOSSJB. 

„  265,  „  6,  for  C^anus,  read  Cyanus, 

„  406,  „  0,  for  ClTPUIiIFEILSS,  road  OirFin:jfl*EBJB. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  horticulturists  generally  have  evinced 
an  increasing  desire  to  study  the  physiology  and  structural 
affinities  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  art  of  growing  them  success- 
fully.    This  has  arisen  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  such  know- 
ledge tends  to  a  clearer  understatiding  of  the  laws  governing 
the    hybridisation  of  plants,  and  the  great  variety  of  forms 
they  assume  when  subjected  to  artificial  conditions.     Not  that 
botanical  science  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  explain 
satisfactorily  all  the  nmnerous  phenomena  of  plant-life  brought 
to  light  by  cultivators.    But  much  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  combination  of  science  with  practice.     Experiments 
win   be  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  and  the 
results  more  carefully  recorded  by  those  possessing  sufficient 
knowledge  to  render  their  labours  interesting  beyond  the  com- 
mercial value  or  beauty  of  the  varieties  raised.    Botanists  can 
only  theorise  on  many  questions  that  gardeners  have  in  their 
power  to  prove  or  disprove. 

Basis  of  Classification* — The  characters  upon  which  sys- 
tematic classification  is  founded,  reside  chiefly  in  the  various 
modifications  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  and  the  floral  en- 
velopes. Distinguishing  the  organs  of  a  plant  into  two  sets — 
those  concerned  in  its  reproduction,  and  those  that  perform  its 
nutrition — we  expect  in  a  genus  some  material  recognisable 
difference  in  the  former,  or,  in  othei:  words,  we  put  together  in 
one  and  the  same  genus  all  the  species  known  which  have  the 
different  parts  of  their  flowers  constructed  and  arranged  upon 
the  same  plan ;  and  when  there  are  constant  differences  between 
plants  which  have  the  same  plan  of  structure  we  say  that  these 
latter  arc  distinct  species.     Apply  this  to  such  a  clearly  marked 
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genus  as  Rosa  or  Liliom,  and  the  application  of  this  plan  will 
be  clearly  seen.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  artificial,  in  a  sense, 
than  the  so-called  natural  system  of  botanists.  Scarcely 
two  botanists  agree  as  to  what  should  constitute  an  order, 
a  genus,  or  a  species.  These  differences  of  opinion  often 
appear  greater  than  what  they  really  are,  for  they  all  resolve 
themselves  into  the  question  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
certain  characters.  The  cultivation  of  plants  and  compari- 
sons of  the  same  species  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
have  taught  us  that  variability,  more  or  less  rapid  or  wide 
according  to  conditions  and  circumstances,  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  most  species  under  observation.  What  the  limits  of 
this  variability  are,  nobody  has  yet  determined,  and  some  de- 
clare it  to  be  illimitable.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  stability  of  species  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  there  is  little  difficulty.  With  the  horticulturist  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  a  certain  plant,  whatever  rank  we 
may  assign  to  it,  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  either  for  its  use  or 
beauty.  And  this  point  decided,  there  is  little  to  prevent  him 
from  ascertaining  whether  it  will  be  better  to  propagate  it 
direct  from  seed,  or  by  some  non-sexual  means,  as  from  cuttings, 
grafting,  etc.  Of  course  the  method  adopted  will  depend  upon 
the  easiest  way  of  transmitting  it  pure. 

There  are  no  general  rules  by  which  botanists  are  guided  in 
defining  species.  In  some  groups  of  plants,  certain  organs 
appear  to  be  so  constant  in  their  form,  nmnber,  hairiness,  etc., 
as  to  characterise  species,  whilst  the  same  set  of  organs  in 
another  group  of  plants  vary  so  much  as  to  be  of  no  use  in 
distinguishing  species,  and  consequently  the  botanist  has  re- 
course to  a  different  set  of  organs,  affording  more  permanent 
and  reliable  characters.  This,  coupled  with  the  variation  of 
plants  under  diverse  conditions,  will  explain  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  deteimining  species  from  written  descriptions. 
Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  the  most  accomplished 
botanists  often  fail,  after  careful  study,  to  identify  a  plant  with 
its  description,  even  when  that  description  is  as  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  from  half-a-dozen  or  more  specimens ;  and 
it  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  compare  the  new  specimen 
with  the  original  in  the  case  of  little  known  species.    We 
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make  this  statement  here  simply  for  the  purpose  of  wamiDg 
beginners  against  depending  too  much  upon  descriptions,  with- 
out collateral  knowledge,  and  against  being  hasty  in  their 
decisions.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  add  that  no  person  can 
expect  to  become  acquainted  with  the  names  of  plants  by  the 
use  of  books  alone.  There  must  be  preliminary  practical 
knowledge  to  render  the  study  of  botanical  works  profitable. 
As  a  rule  we  learn  the  names,  and  little  more,  of  a  great 
many  plants,  and  we  often  go  on  loading  our  brains  with  tliese 
names  imtil  there  is  a  break-down,  because  they  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  peculiar  characters  possessed  by  their  owners,  but 
are  simply  based  upon  general  appearance.  Hence  the  need  of  a 
book  of  reference  to  refresh  the  memory,  and  (X8s\9i  in  deter- 
mining the  correct  name  of  a  plant.  From  wliat  we  have  said 
respecting  the  variability  of  plants,  it  naturally  follows  that  all 
descriptions  are  more  or  less  comparative  in  their  distinctions, 
that  is  to  say,  without  having  any  particular  standard  or 
starting-point,  we  frequently  employ  the  words  small  and 
large,  and  many  other  terms,  in  describing  plants  of  this  or 
that  group,  and  therefore  these  terms  are  qualified  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  general  characteristics  of  the  plants  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  far  more  hazardous  to  give  dimensions  with- 
out allowing  a  wide  margin  for  variation,  than  to  limit  the 
description  to  distinguishing  characteristics  and  relative  size, 
hairiness,  etc.  This  course  has  been  followed  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  present  work,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will 
meet  with  approval,  and  be  of  more  service  than  disconnected, 
though  more  complete  descriptions. 

BotoitiicaX  and  Horticultural  Nomenclature, — ^With  regard 
to  the  nomenclature  of  plants,  we  have  endeavoured  to  select 
the  names  sanctioned  by  recognised  authorities ;  and  in  cases 
where  plants  are  more  generally  known  under  erroneous  appel- 
lations, these  are  given.  In  many  instances  plants  possess 
two  or  more  names.  This  may  have  proceeded  from  different 
botanists  having  published  descriptions  of  the  same  plants 
unknown  to  each  other,  or  it  may  rest  upon  the  views  enter- 
tained respecting  the  definition  of  a  genus  or  species.  Often- 
times, however,  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  rendered  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  a  plant.  Familiar 
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and  important  synonyms  are  quoted  to  show  that  they  belong 
to  certain  plants,  and  that  a  plant  may,  in  some  instances, 
bear  either  of  two  names  with  equal  propriety,  though, 
generally  speaking,  the  one  adopted  by  the  writer  who  has 
made  that  particular  class  of  plants  his  study  is  the  one  to  be 
preferred.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  to  encumber  the  work 
with  the  authorities  for  each  name,  but  where  diverse  species 
have  received  the  same  name  from  different  authors,  the 
authority  is  given  for  the  cultivated  form  or  forms.  It  is  the 
general  practice  to  give  gai'den  varieties  trivial  names,  such  as 
those  of  noted  personages,  or  English  or  French  names  denoting 
some  property  or  peculiarity-  And  the  names  of  hybrid  plants 
arq  usually  prefixed  by  a  *,  to  distinguish  them  from  wild 
forms.  For  several  reasons,  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  names 
is  more  properly  restricted  to  wild  forms,  but  more  especially 
as  an  indication  of  the  origin  of  the  plant  in  question. 

Accent. — ^To  those  unacquainted  with  the  dead  languages, 
and  especially  Latin,  many  of  the  names  given  to  plants  ap- 
pear almost  unpronounceable ;  and  as  we  give  the  derivation 
of  most  of  them,  explaining  their  signification,  so  we  have  also 
marked  the  syllable  on  which  the  accent  falls,  to  indicate  their 
pronunciation.  All  the  letters  are  pronounced^  including  the 
final  ^,  and  they  are  commonly  sounded,  according  to  their 
position,  as  in  ordinary  English  words.  But  some  people 
affect  what  is  presmned  to  be  the  correct  pronunciation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  language,  though  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  usage  on  this  point.  With  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  broad  sound  of  the  letter  a,  and  the  short  sound 
of  the  letter  i,  it  is  safer  to  pronounce  them  as  English  words, 
subject  of  course  to  the  difference  in  accent.  There  are  seve- 
ral ways  of  marking  the  accented  syllable,  but  the  method 
adopted  in  this  work  is  as  simple  as  any  yet  devised.  Some 
of  the  names  are  not  correctly  accented,  because  the  accents, 
having  to  be  let  in  between  the  lines,  are  so  apt  to  get  dis- 
placed. The  sign  of  accent  rises  from  the  vowel  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  following  consonant,  when  that  is  sounded  with  it ; 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  preceding  consonant,  when  the 
following  consonant  does  not  belong  to  the  accented  syllable. 
Thus,  Anemdne  ilegansj  Addnia  vemalis,  and   Helleborus 
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wnMs^  are  pronounced  An-e-mo-ne  ^l-e-gans,  A-do-nie  ver-ni- 
lis,  and  Hel-leb-o-rus  vir-i-dis.  Or,  to  render  our  meaning  more 
clear,  Anemo'ne  el'egans,  Ado'nis  vema'lis,  and  Helleb'oms 
vir'idis.  The  few  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rule,  as,  for 
instance,  where  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  seem  to 
require  no  explanation,  as  no  difficidty  is  likely  to  be  ex* 
perienced  in  ascertaining  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Oeography  of  Plants  hardy  in  the  British  Isles. — In  the 
chapter  on  Climate  will  be  found  some  information  respecting 
the  countries  which  famish  the  greater  part  of  the  exotic 
plants  hardy  in  Britain.  The  few  remarks  to  be  made  here 
refer  to  the  classes  of  hardy  plants  inhabiting  different  regions. 
Every  part  of  the  world  has  what  is  termed  its  characteristic 
vegetation,  depending  to  a  certain  extent  upon  climate  and 
soil,  but  probably  more  upon  other  causes  which  have  been 
variously  explained  by  different  investigators.  We  have  only 
to  speak  of  facts  as  they  are,  without  any  speculations  as  to 
the  agencies  which  have  operated  to  bring  them  into  existence. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  plants  are  not  by  any  means  dis- 
tributed and  confined,  in  a  wild  state,  to  localities  best  suited 
to  them,  or  where  alone  they  will  flourish.  Frequently  we  find 
that  planbs  attain  a  development  unknown  in  their  natural 
state,  when  conveyed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world  possessing 
a  similar  climate.  This  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  freshness  of  soil.  In  our  Australian  colonies,  for  example, 
v.  ^  many  of  our  common  weeds  have  been  introduced  with  grain 
and  cereals,  and  in  many  instances  where  they  have  escaped 
beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation,  they  have  taken  complete 
possession  of  the  soil,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  native 
vegetation.  In  course  of  time  the  vigour  of  these  introduced 
plants  diminishes,  and  they  are  gradually  reduced  to  more 
equal  terms  with  the  native  plants.  This  fact  supplies  a  valu- 
able hint  to  the  cultivator  respecting  the  importance  of  change 
of  soil,  and  explains  the  relative  fertility  of  freshly-broken 
land.  But  this  is  a  digression :  we  were  about  to  speak  of 
the  different  classes  of  plants  characterising  the  vegetation 
of  various  regions  possessing  a  similar  climate  to  our  own. 
Taking  first  of  all  the  Coniferae,  the  members  of  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  evergreen,  we  find  that  the  majority  come 
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\i  from  North  America,  especially  the  north-weBtem  re^oiu^ 
between  40°  and  60**  N.  lat.,  and  Japan.  From  North  America 
we  have  the  gigantic  Sequoias,  the  stately  Piceas  and  Abies, 
and  many  species  of  Pinus,  together  with  some  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  Cupressinese.  Japan  and  Northern  China  furnish 
us  with  many  beautiful  forms  of  Biota  orientalis,  several  species 
of  Juniperus  and  fietinospora,  and  the  peculiar  forms  illustrated 
by  such  species  as  Cephalotaxus  drupacea,  Thuiopsis  dolabrata, 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  Cunninghamia 
Sinensis,  and  Cryptomeria  Japonica.  In  addition  we  have 
the  hardy  European  species,  a  few  from  the  mountains  of 
India  and  Mexico,  and  one  or  two  outliers,  like  Araucaria 
imbricata  and  Fitzroya  Patagonica,  from  South  America.  Most 
of  the  Mexican  species  are  too  tender  for  our  climate ;  but 
India  furnishes  us  with  a  few  of  the  handsomest  species  in  cul- 
tivation, as,  for  example,  Cedrus  Deodara,  and  Pinus  excelsa. 
Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  not  belonging  to  the  Coniferous 
tribe  suflBciently  hardy  for  cultivation  in  the  open  air,  are  chiefly 
from  the  South  of  Europe  and  Japan.  As  examples  of  South 
European  species  we  may  name  the  Sweet  Bay,  Laurestine, 
Portugal  and  Common  Laurels,  Evergreen  Oak,  Phillyrea  and 
Heaths.  The  Japanese  region  contributes  the  well-known  Au- 
Cuba,  numerous  forms  of  which  have  recently  been  introduced, 
Euonymus,  Eurya,  Berberis,  Ligustrum  coriaceum,  and  several 
others,  most  of  which,  however,  are  too  tender,  except  for  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Asia  Minor  contributes  Bho- 
dodendron  Ponticum,  and  North  America,  and  the  mountains 
of  India  are  the  native  countries  of  most  of  the  other  cul- 
tivated species  of  this  beautiful  genus.  Kalmia,  and  several 
other  less  important  Ericaceae,  are  from  North  America.  South 
America  contributes  Berberis  Darwinii  and  other  species, 
Escallonia  species,  Pernettya  mucronata,  Fabiana  imbricata, 
Lardizabalabitemata,  and  the  quasi-deciduous  Buddlea  globosa. 
The  eastern  and  central  regions  of  North  America  are  as 
rich  in  deciduous  as  the  west  is  in  evergreen  trees,  including 
numerous  Oaks,  Maples,  Hickories,  Chestnuts,  and  several 
Magnolias,  Limes,  Elms,  Poplars,  Bobinias,  and  the  Tulip 
Tree.  Shrubs  cultivated  mainly  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers 
are  also  abundantly  represented  in  North  America,  e.g.  Spiraea, 
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fiibes,  Philadelphiis,  Azalea,  Ceanothus  Calycanthiis,  Crataegus 
and  Bignonia.  Japan  furnishes  us  with  the  beautiful  Deutzias, 
Diervillas,  Hydrangeas,  Pyrus  Japonica,  Kerria,  Forsythia, 
various  species  of  Clematis,  etc.  From  the  South  of  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor  we  have  Azalea  Pontica,  Hibiscus  Syriacus, 
Cercis  Siliquastrum,  various  Cisti  and  Leguminosse,  including 
the  Laburnum,  several  species  of  Cytisus,  Genista  and  Spartium. 
Siberia  and  Northern  China  furnish  us  with  several  noteworthy 
outliers  of  different  families,  whose  members  are  chiefly  natives 
of  wanner  regions,  such  as  Kcelreuteria  paniculata,  Ailanthus 
glandulosa,  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  Phellodendron  Amurense, 
Eleutherococcus  senticosus  and  Fortunsea  Chinensis  :  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  two,  these  are  recent  introductions. 
Caragana  and  Halimodendron  are  two  very  hardy  genera  from 
Siberia.  Some  of  the  foregoing  extend  to  Japan,  and  we  have 
alfz)  many  other  very  handsome,  though  mostly  tender,  de- 
ciduous trees  from  the  same  country.  Sophora  Japonica  is 
the  best  known  and  the  hardiest  of  them.  The  beautiful 
forms  of  Acer  polymorpbum  are,  unfortunately,  too  tender  to 
withstand  the  winters  in  the  greater  part  of  Britain.  Amongst 
the  remaining  deciduous  trees  irom  Japan,  we  may  nan^e  the 
genera  Ulmus,  Planera,  Pterocarya,  Melia,  Bhus,  Broussonetia, 
and  Salix.  There  are  few  trees  or  shrubs  from  Australasia 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  cUmate  of  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scilly  and  Channel  Islands. 
Herbaceous  vegetation  characterises  nearly  all  temperate 
regions,  but  more  especially  the  northern.  The  proportion  of 
woody  to  herbaceous  species  is  much  higher  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  the  genaral  appearance  of  the  majority  of  the 
herbaceous  species  is  very  different  to  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  our  native  plants,  even  in  ^pecies  belonging  to  European 
genera.  Although  there  are  no  hardy  shrubs  from  New  Zea^- 
land,  some  of  the  herbaceous  plants  will  succeed  in  the  opei^ 
air  with  us,  as  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  effects  of  sharp 
frost ;  but  very  few  are  grown,  being  for  the  greater  part  more 
curious  than  beautiful.  Libertia  ixioides  is  from  New  Zealand, 
and  the  magnificent  Chrysobactron  Rossii  is  a  native  of  the 
Auckland  Islands.  Myosotidium  nobile  is,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,   peculiar  to  Chatham  Island.     Doubtless  many  other 
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species  would  prove  hardy  in  the  south-western  parts  of  tho 
kingdom.  The  temperate  parts  of  South  America  are  also 
barely  represented  in  our  borders.  Geum  Chiloense,  Loasa 
aurantiaca,  Fuchsia  macrostema,  and  the  less  known,  some- 
what tender  Gunnera  scabra,  are  the  nearest  approach  to  hardy 
subjects  from  that  part  of  the  world.  South  Africa,  although 
nearly  20**  farther  north,  contributes  many  more  species  than 
South  America.  They  are  chiefly  biJbous  plants,  or  belonging 
to  the  Liliacese  and  Iridese,  to  which  we  shall  allude  again 
below.  Classifying  herbaceous  plants  according  to  duration  and 
hardiness,  we  shall  see  wlience  we  obtain  the  greater  part  of 
the  more  familiar  species. 

Annuals,  hardy  and  half-hardy,  find  their  maximum  in 
California  and  Mexico,  where  they  are  exceedingly  numerous 
and  diversified.  A  reference  to  the  following  orders  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  this  region  in  plants 
of  annual  duration,  Papaveraceae,  Cruciferae,  Onagrarieae,  Com- 
positse,  Polemoniaceae,  IlydrophyllacesB,  and  Scrophularinese. 
The  region  ranking  next  in  order  of  richness  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean— South  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  As 
examples  we  may  mention :  Candytuft,  Virginian  Stock, 
Mignonette,  Convolvulus  tricolor.  Larkspur,  Sweet  Pea,  Com- 
mon Marigold,  Ten-Week  and  other  Stocks,  and  Lavatera 
trimestris.  In  addition  there  are  numerous  species  belongi^ 
to  the  Caryophylleae,  Cruciferae,  Compositse,  and  other  orders. 
Australasia  furnishes  a  few  half-hardy,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  are  those  bearing  *  everlasting  flowers,'  belonging  to 
the  genera  Helichrysum,  Helipterum,  Waitzia  (Moma),  and 
Rhodanthe,  all  members  of  the  Compositae.  Chili  also  con- 
tributes a  few  half-hardy  species,  as  Portulaca,  Calandrinia, 
Salpiglossis,  Schizopetalon  (hardy),  and  S«hizanthus.  From 
South  Afiica  the  number  is  still  more  limited,  and  none  of  the 
species  are  in  general  cultivation.  Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
x;olor,  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  Heliophila  spp.,  Grammanthes 
gentianoides,  and  Venidium  calendulaceum  are  natives  of  that 
region.  Japan  and  China,  both  so  rich  in  ornamental  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  and  perennial  herbs,  add  scarcely  any 
remarkable  species  to  our  list  of  annuals.  Callistephus  hor- 
tensis,  the  China  Aster,  is,  however,  an  important  exception. 
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For  the  rest,  we  have  a  few  odd  annuals  from  India,  North- 
east America,  and  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  and 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia;  for  example, 
Amaranthus  spp.  from  India,  and  Tropaeolum  spp.  from  South 
America. 

Biennials,  as  a  class,  are  not  very  numerously  represented  in 
gardens,  and  the  majority  of  them  if  sown  early  will  flower  the 
same  season,  though  in  a  natural  way  the  seed  would  germinate 
soon  after  it  is  shed  in  autumn*  They  occur  in  all  regions 
where  there  is  herbaceous  vegetation.  The  principal  species 
are  eniunerated  with  the  annuals,  at  page  617. 

Perennial  herbaceous  plants,  as  we  have  stated  above,  are 
very  abundant  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Those  termed  Alpine  plants,  that  is, 
growing  in  mountainous  districts  at  a  considerable  altitude^ 
are  strongly  represented  in  Europe.  Indeed,  by  fiur  the  larger 
proportion  in  cultivation  are  natives  of  the  Alps  proper  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Eetuming  to  the  plains.  North  America  stands  perhaps 
in  the  foremost  rank  ;  but  as  many  of  the  species  are  of  compara^ 
tively  recent  introduction,  they  are  not  so  rich  in  garden  varie-  \ 
ties  as  those  belonging  to  the  Old  World.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  better  known  genera :  Phlox  Pentetemon,  CEno- 
thera,  Aster,  Lilium,  Lupinus,  Aquilegia,  Spirsea,  and  Helian- 
tl4|b ;  to  which  might  be  added  many  others  belonging  to  the 
Malvaceae,  Compositse,  Scrophularinese,  etc.  Besides  the  Alpine 
species  alluded  to  above,  Europe  furnishes  us  with  a  large 
number  of  our  familiar  perennials ;  and,  if  we  include  North 
Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  we  have  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  in  general  cultivation:  Anemone,  Banunculus,  Wall- 
flower, Carnation,  Pink,  Paeonia,  Auricula,  Hyacinth,  Holly- 
hock, Campanula,  Chrysanthemum  (Pyrethrum)  roseum,  Myo- 
sotis,  Violet,  Pansy,  Tulip,  Crocus^  Narcissus,  Antirrhinimi, 
Saxifrage  and  Lilium,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  region. 
Japan  and  China,  taken  together,  ofler  many  curious  and  in- 
teresting species.  And  from  these  countries  we  may  mention 
that  we  have  a  large  number  of  garden  varieties,  not  only  of 
herbaceous  plants,  but  also  of  shrubs  introduced  by  various 
travellers.  The  most  important  genus  is  Chrysanthemum. 
Spirsea  palmata,  Dielytra.  spectabilis,  Pseonia  Mbutaii,  Primula 
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Japonica,  Anemone  Japonica,  Lilium  auratum,  and  several  other 
species ;  Funckia,  Aspidistra,  and  Bocconia  make  up  a  list  of 
attractive  plants.  South  Africa  contributes  a  large  nimiber 
of  bulbous  plants,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Iridese,  Liliaceae, 
and  Amaryllideae.  The  magnificent  hybrid  Gladioli  in  cul- 
tivation are  the  offspring  of  South  A&ican  species.  Eni- 
phofia  aloides  (Tritoma  uvaria)  and  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
are  two  valuable  plants  from  the  same  country.  South  America 
furnishes  very  few  beyond  those  already  mentioned ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  noble  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium 
argenteum).  India  is  also  poorly  represented  in  our  gardens, 
though  many  of  the  mountain  plants  are  quite  hardy. 

The  geography  of  the  tender  species  employed  for  summer 
bedding  does  not  come  within  our  province,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  are  mentioned  or  described,  and  their  native  countries 
given  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Artificial  Key  to  the  NcUuraZ  Orders  and  Anomaloua 
Geifiera. — ^The  following  Key  is  intended  to  assist  in  ascertain- 
ing the  order  to  which  a  plant  belongs.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of 
Descriptive  Botany  is  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  use  it 
profitably.  And  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  plants  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  characters  upon 
which  the  groups  or  classes  to  which  they  are  referred  are 
founded.  In  such  cases  the  general  characters  and  structure 
of  a  species  decide  its  position  in  a  natural  arrangement  of 
plants.  Of  course  there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  these  matters,  as  some  botanists  attach  greater  importance 
than  others  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  organs.  In 
fact,  some  orders,  as  the  JuglandaceaB  and  Loranthacese,  are 
placed  in  different  divisions  by  different  writers.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  apparently  arbitrary  grouping  of  plants,  we  may 
refer  to  the  apetalous  genera  of  the  RanunculacesB :  Clematis,- 
Anemone,  Caltha,  Helleborus,  etc.  Ordero  possessing  genera 
wanting  in  any  of  the  main  characters  of  their  division  are 
included  in  the  key  under  two  or  more  divisions.  This  key  is 
based  upon  that  given  in  Lindley's  *  Vegetable  Kingdom,'  and 
modified  according  to  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  with  the 
addition  of  habit,  duration,  etc.,  of  the  i^pecies. 
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Trees,  ahrubi,  or  herbe  with  more  or  less  conspicuous  unisexual  or  bi- 
sexual flowers  and  seeds  containing  a  distinct  embryo 

Phtntoffomous  Plants^  & 

Trees  or  herbs  (Perns,  Horsetails,  Mosses,  Seaweeds,  Fungi,  &e.), 
without  staminate  or  pistillate  flowers ;  seeds  (spores)  destitute  of 
an  embryo OryptogamouB  Plants,  p.  642 

^  Stem  when  perennial  consisting  of  a  central  pith,  concentric  layers  of 
wood,  and  a  separable  bark,  increasing  in  sise  by  the  formation  of 
additional  layers  beneath  the  bark,  the  latter  expanding  or  renew- 
ing itself  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  wood.  Leaves  net-veined. 
Parts  of  the  flower  free  or  united,  usually  in  fours  or  fives  or 
some  multiple  of  these  numbers.  Floral  envelopes  when  present 
consisting  of  a  distinct  calyx  and  corolU,  the  former  usually  green 
and  the  latter  coloured ;  or  all  the  series  similar,  and  then  termed 
a  perianth ;  or  the  sexual  organs  without  any  distinct  whorl  of 
investing  organs,  though  sometimes  subtended  by  bracts.  Seeds 
with  two  opposite  entire  or  ditided  tetyledons      .  Dicotyledons,  ^ 

Stem  destitute  of  central  pith,  not  increasing  in  diameter  by  annual 
layers,  vascular  bundles  irregularly  scattered  amongst  the  cellular 
tissue.  Leaves  usually  parallel-veined  (or  rarely  net-veined,  aS  in 
the  Aroides,  Smilacinese,  and  one  or  two  other  orders).  Parts  of 
the  flower  usually  in  threes,  floral  envelopes  in  one  or  two 
series,  free  or  united  in  some  degree,  usually  all  coloured  and 
similar  in  form,  sometimes  reduced  to  scales  or  scaly  bracts,  as  in 
Grasses  and  Sedges.    Seeds  with  one  cotyledon    .  Monocotyledom,  M 

Ovules  enclosed  in    an  ovary  (all  orders  excepting  Coniferse  and 

Gnetacee)   .        . AngiaspemuB,  % 

Ovules  not  enclosed  in  an  otary        .  OymnospemuB  {Conffera  and  G»etaoea) 

p.  419-467 

Petals  when  present  free  to  the  base  or  very  slightly  united,  as  in  some 

Malvaceae Pofypetalm,  p.  1 

Petals  usually  united,  forming  a   monopetalous  corolla,  or  rarely 

almost  free,  as  in  some  Ericaoese  .  .         GatnopetakB,  p.  218 

Petals  none  (in  the  plants  des^ibed  in  this  work).  Perianth  usually 
inconspicuous,  sometimes  coloured,  as  in  Mirabilis ;  or  none^  as 
in  the  Cupulifene,  Coniferse,  etc Apetala,  p.  $82 

Perianth  usually  composed  of  six  segments  in  two  whorls,  all  or  some 
of  them  coloured,  rarely  green.  Some  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  this  division  hate  small  inconspicuous  flowers,  destitute  of  a 
rsgular  perianth,  e.g.  Aroidese,  Typhaco»  .        .   Peialoidea, 

Perianth  none,  or  reduced  to  minute  scales.    Flowers  often  arranged 
in  spikelets,  and  enclosed  in  imbricated  membranous  or  coria- 
ceous bracts,  termed  glumes.     Fruits  (in  the  orders  referred  to 
in   this    work)    1 -celled,  1 -seeded,  the  perianth-scales  usually 
i^       adhering  to  the  fruits Glumiferm,  p.  637 


M 
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SvB-OLASs  I.— DICOTTLXBONS  on  EZOOEHS. 

1.  Tlowert  lutTing  botli  oaljz  ftnd  corolla ;  petals  frst, 

A.  Stamens  more  than  twenty. 
I  Ovary  inferior  or  partially  so« 
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t  LeaveB  alternate,  stipulate. 

*  CarpelB  more  or  less  united,  often  forming  a  fleshy  fruit. 

Trees  and  shrubs  having  white,  pink,  or  scarlet  flowers, 

EoMMa^  tribe  VoiMm^  page  171 
ft  Leaves  ezstipulate. 

Placentas  spread  over  the  dissepiments. 
Water-plants  with  showy  flowers  and  orbicular  floating 

leaves •         Nymphaaoea,  p.  34 

Placentas  parietaL 
Petals  definite  in  number,  distinct  from  the  calyx.   Climb- 
ing or  trailing  herbs  with  hispid,  often  pungent  hain^ 

Loasea,  p.  20S 
Sepals  and  petals  numerous,  passing  gradually  from  one 

into  the  other.    Fleshy,  often  prickly  plants.      Cactea,  p.  208 
Placentas  azUe. 
Shrubs  having  opposite  leaves  frimished  with  translucent 

dots M^tacea,  p.  193 

Petals  very  numerous.     Trailing  herbs  with  fleshy  leaves, 

Ficoidea,  p.  208 
Petals  few,  strap-shaped.      Trees  with  simple  alternate 
deciduous    leaves    and    small   capitate    polygamous 
flowers        •        .        •        •        .        .        .         I^ssa,  p.  217 
Petals  few,  oval  or  oblong.     Shrubs  with  deciduous,  oppo- 
site leaves,  and  white,  fragrant  flowers        PEUadelphtu,  p.  185 
|]  Ovary  wholly  superior. 
t  Leaves  stipulate. 

*  Carpels  more  or  less  distinct  (at  least  when  young),   or 

solitary. 
Stamens  hypogynous. 
Carpels  numerous.      Trees  or  shrubs  having  alternate 
stipulate  leaves  and  usually  showy  fragrant  flowers, 

Magnoliacea,  p  23 
Stamens  perigynous. 
Carpel  one        •        •        •       •  Bo9aeem  tribe  Prunem,  p.  140 

Carpel  more  than  one        .        •        •        .        Bosacem,  p.  142-170 
**  Carpels  wholly  combined  into  a  solid  pistil,  with  more  pla- 
centas than  one. 
Calyx  with  an  imbricated  aestivation. 
Placentas  parietal. 
Shrubs  with  alternate  ox  opposite  leaves  and  showy 

fugacious  flowers  having  crumpled  petals         Ci$tinea,  p.  65 
Placentas  azile. 
Trailing  herbs  with  succulent  leaves  and  showy  flowers 
having  a  calyx  of  two  sepals  united  at  the  base, 

Portulacea,  p.  74 
Calyx  with  a  valvate  SBStivation. 
Stamens  monadelphons. 
Anthers  2-celled.    Dedduous  shrub  with  petaloid  yellow 

sepals •        •     Fremantia,  p.  84 

Anthers  1-celled.  Herbs  or  shrubs  having  showy 
flowers.  Petals  usually  oblique  and  twisted  in 
•estivation      .       ^       •       •       .        •      Maltfoc^  p.  7^ 
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Stamens  quite  free.     Large  trees  with  simple  dacidaous 

leayea  and  rather  small  flowers   .        •        •        Tilia,  page  84 
^  Leaves  ezstipulate. 

*  Carpels  more  or  less  distinct  (at    least  when  joung),    or 
solitary. 
Stamens  perigynoua. 

Carpel  solitary.     Deciduous  or  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves  and  white  or  pink  flowers, 

BoBdoea,  tribe  Prunea,  p.  140 
Carpels  more  than  one.     Herbs  or  shrubs,  various, 

BoBOcea,  p.  142-170 
Stamens  hjpogynous. 
Herbs  with  regular  or  irregular  bisexual  flowers 

BanunetdacetB,  p.  1 
Climbing  shrubs  with  unisexual  incchaspicuous  flowers 
and  spicate  or  capitate  cai^ls, 

Moffnoliae^w,  tribe  8chizandr0a,  p.  26 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  dull-coloured  tri- 
merous  *  flowers  and  aromatic  ruminated  albumen, 

Anonaeem,  p.  27 
Shrubs  or  herbs  with  simple  opposite  dotted  leaves  and 

yellow  flowers ;  stamens  united  in  hxymiXesHypericinem,  p.  70 
Shrubs  or  trees  with  trifoliolate  pinnate  or  rarely  simple 

leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers  Anacardiaeea,  p.  1 1 1 

**  Carpels  combined  forming  a  syncaipous  fruit,  having  more 
than  one  placenta, 
flaceotas  parietal,  in  distinct  lines. 
Juice  watery.     A  spiny  shrub  with  simple  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  seed  vessel  elevated  on  a  long  stalk, 

Capparia,  p.  63 
Juice  milky.     Herbs  having  showy  evanescent  flowers, 

Papaveraeem,  p.  80 
Placentas  spread  over  the  dissepiments.  Water-plants  with 
showy  white  or  yellow  flowers  and  floating  orbicular 

leaves Nymphaacea,  p.  S4 

Placentas  axile. 
Stigma  simple. 
Ovary  1 -celled,  with  a  ftee  central  placenta.     Herbs 

having  succulent  leaves  and  showy  floWers  Portulaeea,  p.  74 
Ovary  many-celled.      Stamens  hypogynous;   petals 
crumpled ;  seeds  numerous.     Shrubs  with  fuga- 
cious yellow  or  white  flowers        .        •      Oisiinem,  p.  66 
B.  Stamens  fewer  than  twenty. 
S  Ovaiy  inferior  or  partially  so. 
t  Leaves  stipulate. 
Placentas  axile. 
Flowers  completely  unisexual.     Herbs  having  unsymme- 

trical  flowers  and  an  angular  or  winged  fruit  Beffonuicgm,  p.  20/ 
Plowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.    Stamens  of  the 


.'  Incorrectly  termed  '  tetrameious '  at  page  27. 
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gam«  number  and  opposite  the  petals.    Evei^green  or  de- 
ciduous shrubs  with  small,  usually  inconspicuous  flowert 

Bhamnaceat  page  101 
ft  Leaves  exstipulate. 
Placentas  parietal. 

Flowers  completely  unisexual.  Perennials  or  tender 
annuals  having  entire  or  palmately  lobed  usually 
hispid  leaves,  unattractive  flowers  and  ornamental 
fruits  (Gourds)  ....        CucurhUacea,  p.  309 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.    Shrubs  with  alter- 
nate deciduous  leaves  and  small  racemose  flowers,  SibeBf  p.  187 
Placentas  axile. 
Flowers  umbellate. 
Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs  with  small  flowem,  two  styles, 

and  usually  compound  ox*  lobed  leaves  .    Umbellifera,  p.  209 
Shrubs  or  trees  with  small  flowers  and  usually  three 

or  more  styles Araliaceat  p.  213 

Flowers  not  umbellate. 
Carpel  solitary. 
Petals  or  segments  of  perianth  triangular ;  stamens  of 
the  same  number  and  opposite  to  them.  Parasitical 
shrubs  having  thick  oblong  leaves  and  inconspi- 
cuous flowers  followed  by  viscid  white  berries, 

LoranthacetBt  p.  397 
Petals  hood-shaped  or  deflcient.     Largo  herbs  with 
prickly  Rhubarb-like  leaves  and  dense  conical 
spikes  of  small  flowez^         .  .     Gunnera,  p.  192 

Petals  oblong.  Shrubs  having    sinall    flowers   and 

aromatic  or  balsamic  leaves  .      Anacardiaeea,  p.  Ill 

Calpels  spreading  at  the  apex. 
Leaves  alternate.    Herbs  .        .  8ax\fragea,  p.  178 

Leaves  opposite.     Shrubs  often  having  large  sterile 
apetalous  flowers  with  coloured  calyces 

Saxifra^ets,  tribe  Hydrangea^  p.  182 
Carpels  parallel,  combined. 
Calyx  valvate ;  stamens  opposite  the  petals.    Shrubs 
having  alternate  leaves,  and  small  green,  yellow, 
blue  or  white  flowers  .        .        .  i?AamnacA9,  p.  101 

Calyx  valvate ;  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals^ 
Herbs  or    shrubs  with  showy  flowen  and  exal- 

buminous  seeds  •        .        .         Onagrariea,  p.  196 

Shrubs  with  inconspicuous  flowers  and  simple,  de- 
ciduous, or  persistent  leaves.      Seeds   albu* 

minous Comacea,  p.  215 

Calyx  not  valvate. 
Anthers  spurred  at  the  base.     Herbaceous  plants 

with  opposite  ribbed  leaves      •        .        Bhexiat  p.  194 
Anthers  not  spurred, 
Leaves  dotted.    Evergreen  shrub  with  white  An- 

grant  flowers       ....        Myrius,  p.  194 
Leaves  not  dotted. 
Flowers  tetramerous       •       •        ,  OnlagrariM,  p.  106 
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Plowen  not  tetramerous. 
Shrubs  with  peniBtant  coriaceous  leaves  and 

red  or  white  flowers  SaeoXUmia^  page  186 

II  Ovary  wholly  superior, 
t  Leaves  stipulate. 

*  Carpels  distinct  or  solitary. 

Anthers  with  vecurved  valves.     Eveigreen  or  deciduous 

shrubs  with  yellow  flowers         .  .    Berbiridem,  p.  28 

Anthers  opening  longitudinally. 
Fruit  leguminous  (a  pod).    Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  with 
usually  alternate  compound  leaves,  irregular  (pea- 
shaped)  flowers,  and  more  or  leas  united  stamens, 

Legumno9€,  p.  118 
Fruit  drupaceous  or  capsular.     Herbs  or  shrubs 

RoBucem,  p.  142-171 
**  Carpels  consolidated  together  with  more  placentas  than  one. 
Placentas  parietal. 
Flowers  with  awhoil  of  appendages  termed  a  corona. 
Climbing  plants  with  alteitiate  lobed  leaves  and 

tendrils Passijhrea,  p.  20b 

Flowers  small  and  inconspicuous.    Tufted  scapigerous 
herbs  with  glandular  leaves  cirdnate  in  vernation 

Droseracea,  p.  191 
Flowers  irregular,  showy,  usually  fngrant ;  petals  sac- 
cate or  spurred.      Herbs  with  entire  or  divided 
leaves,  solitary  axillary  flowers,  and  a  dry  capsulaif 

fruit ViolariM,  p.  57 

Placentas  azile. 
Styles  distinct  to  the  base. 
Calyx  imbricated.    Stamens  perigynous.  Scapigeroui 
tufted  herbs  with  alternate  leave  ■, 

Tribe  Saxifrage,  p.  178 
Calyx  valvat«.     Trees  with  simple  alternate  cordate 
leaves  and  greenish-yellow  cymose  flowent  re- 
markable f(W  the  broad  bmct  adnate    to    the 

peduncle TUiaoem,  p.  84 

Styles  more  or  less  combined,  proceeding  ftom  the  base 

of  the  carpeb  (gynobaeie). 

Gynobase  dry.    Fruit  beaked.    Herbs  having  usually 

alternate  le^yesand  umbellate  solitary  or  geminate 

flowers       .        •  Geranium  and  Pelargomum,  p.  88 

Gynobase  dry.    Fruits  not  beaked.    Herbs  with  3- or 

4-foliolate  leaves  and  umbellate  flowers      .    Oxalis,  p.  93 
Styles  more  or  less  combined,  not  gynobasic 
Calyx  more  or  less  imbricated.      Shrubs  or  trees 
having  deciduous  alternate  or  opposite  leaves  and 
tmsymmetrical  flowers  Sapindacem,  p.  104 

Calyx  slightly  imbricated ;  sepals  only  two.     Herbs 

with  simple  leaves      .        •        •        •    Portulaeea,  p.  74 
Calyx  valvate  or  open. 

Stamens  opposite  to  petals  and  equal  to  them  in 
number. 
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Stamens  perigynous.  Erect  shrubs  with  simple 

leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers  HhawMa^  page  101 
Stamens  hypogynous.     Petals  cohering  at  the 
tips  and  falling  ofi  without  separating. 
Climbing  shrubs      .        .        .    Arn^idea,  p.  108 
tt  Leaves  ezstipulate. 

*  Carpels  more  or  less  distinct  or  solitaty. 

Anthers  opening  by  recurred  valves.    Evergreen  or  deciduous 

shrubs  with  yellow  flowers    ....    Berberidea,  p.  28 
Anthefs  opening  longitudinally. 
Fruit  leguminous.    Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  usually  having 

compound  leaves  and  irregular  flowers        Leffuminosa,  p.  113 
Fruit  not  leguminous. 

One  hypogynous  scale  on    the  base   of  each  carpel. 

Succulent  herbs  with  cymose  flowers       .  Crassulaeeat  p.  188 
Two  hypogynous  scales  at  the  base  of  each  carpeL 
Scapigerous  herbs  with  the  parts  of  the  flowers  in 

fours Francoa,  p.  182 

Cairpdls  without  hypogynous  scales. 
Albumen  very  abundant ;  embzyo  minute. 

Flowers  unisexual  or  polygamous.  CUmbing  shrubs 
with  divided  leaves  and  purplish  flowers 

Akebia  and  LardUabala,  p.  34 
Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Herbs.    Albumen  solid      •        .         Ranunculacea,  p.  1 
Shrubs.    Albumen  ruminated     .        .      Anonacea,  p.  27 
Albumen  in  small  quantity  or  wanting. 
Carpels  several,  all  perfect. 
Carpels  enclosed  in  the  uiteolate  torus.      Shrubs 
with    opposite    deciduous    simple    loaves, 
and  fragrant  aromatic  flowers    having  the 
sepals  and  petals  in  several  series,  passing 
gradually  from  one  into  the  other,  CalycanthM,  p.  22 
Carpels  on  a  conical  torus.      Climbing  shrubs 
with  large  simple  leaves  and  inconspicuous 
unisexual  flowers         .        .      Menispermaoea,  p.  27 
**  Carpels  consolidated. 
Placentas  parietal. 
Stamens  tetradynamous  (6,  2  shorter  than  the  others).  Herbs ; 

sepals  4,  petals  4 Cruc^era^  p.  43 

Stamens  not  tetradynamous. 
Stamens  imlefinite.    Hypogynous  disk  large.    Shrubs 

Capparideat  p.  63 
Stamens  definite.    Hypogynous  disk  large.    Herbs  having 
inconspicuous  fragrant  flowers  and  an  open  capsule^ 

Heaedaceaf  p.  64 
Stamens  indefinite.  Hypogynous  disk  very  small  or  absent. 

Herbs   with   a  coloured  juice  and  showy  flowers ; 

petals  often  crumpled ;  sepals  very  fugacious  Papaverea,  p.  86 

Stamens  definite.     Trailing  herbs  with  very  small  leaves 

and  small  pink  flowers       .        •        .        Frankeniacea, -p.  (i\ 

Placentas  cotering  the  dissepimoDts.  Water  plants    Ni/mphaaoea,  p.  84 
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Placentas  axilo>        > 

Stjlds  distinct  to  the  base. 
Calyx  in  a  broken  whorl,  much  imbricated. 
Stamens  polyadelphous.     Shrubs  or  herbs  haying  oppo- 
site, usually  dotted  leares,  and  yellow  flowers 

ffypericinciB,  page  76 
Stamens  monadelphous  or  free. 
Calyx  slightly  imbricated,  sepals  in  a  complete  whorl. 
Each  oarpel  with  an  hypogynons  scale  at  its  base.    Suc- 
culent herbs  with  cymose  flowers  .    Craszidaceat  p.  188 
Carpels  without  hypogynous  scales. 

Carpels  two,  diverging  at  the  top             .     Saf(/ra^«<9,  p.  178 
Carpels  not  diverging  at  the  top.     Herbs  with  oppo- 
site leaves    and  usually  dichotomously  cymose 
flowers             ....            CaryophyUeaf  p.  62 
Styles  more  or  less  combined,  gynobasic. 
Trees  with  deciduous  unequally  pinnate  leaves  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers Ailanthus,  p.  98 

Styles  wholly  combined. 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  usually  having  glandular  cysts 
containing  pungent  juice,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers 

Rutacca,  p.  95 
Shrubs  or  trees  with  dioecious  or  polygamous  flowers 

Plelea  and  Skimmia,  p.  96-97 
Styles  divided  at  the  top.  Flowers  irregular.  Herb?,  Impatiens^  p.  94 
Styles  more  or  less  combined,  not  gynobasic. 

Calyi  much  imbricated ;  sepals  in  a  broken  whorl. 
Flowers  unsymmetricaL 
Flowers  regular.  « 

Petals  without  appendages.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  opposite  deciduous  leaves,  polygamous 
often  apetalous  flowers,  and    a   samaroid 

fruit Acerineat  p.  107 

'  Petals  with  or  without  appendages.     Trees  with 

compound    deciduous    leaves    and    showy 

flowers SapindecBf  p.  104 

Flowers  papilionaceous  (Pea-like).  Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs  with  simple  leaves;  stamens  united 

Pofyyalea,  p.  61 
Calyx  only  slightly  imbricated,  in  a  complete  whorl. 
Carpels  four  or  more.      Anthers  opening  by  pores. 
Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  with  small  flowers 

Ericacea,  p.  274 
Carpels  four  or  more.    Anthers  opening  by  slits. 
Stamens  united  in  a  long  tube.    Trees  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  numerous  small  paniculate  flowers, 

Mdiaoca^  p.  98 
Stamens  free  or  nearly  so.     Shrubs  with  alternate 
leaves  having  a  winged  jointed  petiole  and 
•  firagrant  flowers       ....  Citrus^  p.  9^ 

Carpels  fewer  than  four. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite. 
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Sepals  twa    Herbs    •        •        •        JPortulaeea,  page  74 
Sepsis  moie  than  two. 
Stsmans  hTpogynoiuL 
Seeds  plumose.     Shrabs  with  miniite  imbri- 
cated persistent  leaves  and  small  spicate 
ilowera  .        TamarUcine^f  p.  76 

Seeds  naked.    Shmbs  or  t»es  with  alternate 

leaves  and  incon^pienons  flowers  Pittasport^,  p.  60 
Stamens  perigynoos.     Shmbs  or  trees  with 
ereigreen  or  deddnoos  simple  leaves  and 
ineonspicnons  flowers       •  CtUutrinea,  p.  100 

Calyx  ralrate  or  open. 
Stamens  if  equal  in  nnmber  to  the  petals,  opposite  to 

them.    Shmbs  with  ineonspicnons  flowersi?Aasuie«,  p.  101 
Stamens  if  eqnal  in  number  to  the  petals,  alternate 
with    them.       Herbs  having   a   tubular  often 
coloured  ealjz  and  perigynous  stamens  Lytkrariem,  p.  195 
S.  Flow«n  ftpaUlovi. 

A.  flowers  destitute  of  both  calyx  and  coroUa. 
f  Leaves  stipulate. 

Omles  numerous.  Seeds  plumosiu  Deciduous  trees  and  shmbs 
with  alternate  deciduous  simple  leaves  and  di«Bcious  flowers 
arranged  in  catkins        •        •        •        •        •  Salicine^f,  p.  416 

Orules  solitaxy  or  Teiy  few. 
Flowers  unisexnaL 

Carpels  solitary.     Ovule  erect,     peciduous  shrabs  covered 

with  resinous  glands.    Howers  in  catkins  Myricaeeaf  p.  413 

Carpels  solitaiy.    Ovule  pendulous.     Deciduous  trees  with 
large    palmately  •  lobed   leaves.       Flowers    in   dense 

spherical  heads Piatanaems,  p.  405 

Carpels  three.     Shrubs  or  herbs  with  small  clustered  often 

involucrate  flowers         ....      Euphorhiacem,  p.  399 
tt  Leaves  exstipulate. 
Shrubs  with  hermaphrodite  spicate  flowers,  simple  leaves,  and 

jointed  stems Piperaoem,  p.  399 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  small  clustered  flowers  and  opposite  leaves 

OUacea^  p.  291 
Shrubs  with  simple  deciduous    leaves,   usually    covered   with 

resinous  vesicles  .....  Myrieacea,  p.  413 

B.  Flowers  with  only  one  envelope,  termed  perianth  or  calyx. 
§  Ovary  inferior  or  partially  sa 

f  Leaves  stipulate. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Herbs  or  dimbiug  shmbf  with  simple 
leaves  and  an  irregular  or  regular  campanulate  or  tubular 
perianth Aristolochiaeeef,  p.  397 

Flowers  unisexuaL  Fruit  in  a  eiq)ule  or  involucre.  Deciduous 
or  evergreen  trees  or  shmbs  with  alternate  leaves  and 
flowers  usually  in  catkins  .        •        .  CujnUiferm,  p.  408 

Flowers  unisexual.    Fmit  naked,  many-seeded,  usually  winged. 

Herbs •        .         Beffoniaeam,  p.  207 

ft  Leaves  exstipulate. 

Flowers  unisexual^  amonticeous. 
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liMTeB  simple,  alternate,  usually  furnisbed  witli  resinous 

gUnds MyricacuB^  page  413 

Leaves  simple,  opposite.    Evergreen  shrub  .        •        G^otr^a,  p.  217 
Leaves  compound.   Deciduous  trees,  often  having  a  balsamic 

juice JugUtndac^s^  p.  406 

Flowers  unisexual,   not  amentaceous.     Tender  herbs  having 

ornamental  fruits Cueurbitaceat  p.  206 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous. 
Leaves  with  transparent  dots.     Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees 

with  numerous  stamens  ,        .  Hfyrtaeea,  p.  1 93 

Leaves  without  dots. 

Ovary  3-  to  6-celled,  many-seeded.    Herbs  or  climbing 
shrubs  with  an  irregular  or  campanulate  perianth 

JrutoloeJUacuBt  p.  897 
Ovaiy  l-celled,  1 -seeded.    Herbs  or  shrubs  usually  having 

scaly  leaves Chenopodiaceeff  p.  388 

II  Ovary  superior. 
i*  Leaves  stipulate. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Carpels  more  than  one,  combined  into  a  solid  pistil. 

Feriaiith  coloured,  valvate ;  stamens  monadelphous,  hypo- 

gynous.    A  shrub  ....         FremontiOf  p.  84 

Perianth  membranous.  Fruit  winged  or  drupaceous.  Trees 

with  simple  alternate  deciduous  leaves        .       Ulmaceat  p.  403 
Carpels  solitary  or  quite  separate. 
Styles  terminal,  three  to  each  ovary. 
Heibs  with  sheathing,  often  feinge4  stipules  ^olygonaeem^  p.  383 
Herbs  with  simple  stipules    .        .        .      Phytolofcactm^  p.  367 
Flowers  unisexuaL 
Carpels  more  than  one,  combined  into  a  solid  pistiL 
Flowers  amentaceous.   Deciduous  trees  with  simple  leaves 

Betulacpa,  p.  414 
Flowers  not  amentaceous  .        ,        .        Euphorbiacea^  p.  899 

Carpels  solitary. 
Herbs  with  lobed  leaves  and  ezalbumfnous  seeds  Cannabinace0t  p.  403 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  Urge  stipules     .        .        .    Moracca^  p.  401 
ft  Leaves  exstipulate. 
Flowers  hermaphiodite. 

Carpels  more  than  one,  combined  into  a  solid  pistil. 
Perianth  shorty  herbaceous. 
Embryo  curved  round  mealy  albumen.  Herbs  or  shrubs 

Phytolaeeaeea,  p.  387 
Perianth  tubular,  coloured.  Herbs  or  undershrubs  LythrariMB,  p.  195 
Carpels  solitary  or  quite  separate. 
Carpels  several.     Stamens  hypogynous.    Herbs  or  climb- 
ing shrubs  with  petaloid  sepals  and  very  small  de- 
formed petals  or  none        .        .        ,  Banunctdacea,  p.  1 
Carpel  solitary. 
Anthers  with  recurved  valves.     Eveigreen  or  deciduous 

trees  or  shrubs Lauraceta^  p.  892 

Perianth  tubular,  coloured,  hardened  at  the  base.  Herbs 

yyctoffinacrat  p.  385 
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Perianth  tubular,  usually  coloured,  not  hardened  at  the 
base., 
Stamens  borne  on  the  segments  of  the  perianth. 

Shrubs  and  trees  .        .        .       VroUacetB^  page  395 

Stamensnot  borne  on  the  segments  of  the  perianth. 
OTules  erect.     Erergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  or 

trees  with  lepidote  leaves         .         £20a^wace<9,  p.  395 
Oyules  pendulous.     Shrubs  with  a  toogh  fibrous 

bark Thpndacem^  p.  393 

Perianth  short,  not  tubular  or  only  slightly  so. 
Leayes  lepidote.    Shrubs    .        .        •         Elaagnacem,  p.  395 
Leaves  not  lepidote. 

Perianth  dry  and  coloured.    Herbs      Amaranthacea,  p.  388 
Perianth  herbaceous  or  succulent        Chenopodiacea,  p.  388 
Plowers  unisexual.    Herbs  or  shrubs  with  scaly  simple  leaves  and 

a  membranous  or  baocato  1 -seeded  fruit         .     Chenopodiacea,  p.  388 
8.  Flowers  with  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  nioiLop0taloiii.> 
S  Ovary  superior.    'Flowers  regular. 
*  Ovary  3-  to  6-lobed. 
Leaves  usually  scabrid.     Inflorescence  gyrate.     Herbs  or  under- 

shrubs Borroffinaoeat  p.  319 

Leaves  not  scabrid.  Inflorescence  straight.  Corolla  plaited  in 
sestivation.  Trailing  annuals  with  showy  flowers  resembling 
those  of  Convolvulus     •        •        •        .        .  Nolanacea, 'p,  ZIS 

**  Ovary  not  lobed. 
Anthers  opening  by  pores.     Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  with 

conspicuous  flowers Ericecs,  p.  275 

Anthers  opening  by  slits. 
Carpels  4  or  5  or  only  1. 
Stamens  equal  in  number  and  opposite  to  the  petals.    Herbs 

Brimtdacea,  "p.  Z^\ 
Stamens  not  opposite  the  petals  if  of  the  same  number. 
Carpels  distinct ;  seeds  indefinite.    Succulent  herbs 

Orasmtaceat  p.  188 
Carpels  combined. 
.Estivation  of  corolla  plicate.  Climbing,  twining,  or  trail- 
ing herbs  with  brightly  coloured  fiowera    Convolvid<wetB,  p.  315 
iBstivation  of  corolla  imbricated.     Shrubs  often  with 
prickly  eveigreen  leaves  and  small  flowers  llicineaf  p.  99 

Carpels  usually  three. 
Inflorescence  gyrate.    Herbs         .        .  Hydrophyllacea,  p.  314 

Inflorescence  not  gyrate.    Herbs  or  shrubs  Pokmoniaoeat  p.  305 

Carpels  only  two. 
Stamens  two. 
Corolla  valvate.    Erect  shrubs  or  trees      :        .       OhacciBy  p.  291 
Cprolla  imbricate.     More  or  less  trailing  or  climbing 

shrubs  with  white  or  yellow  flowers    .        •    Jasminea,  p.  289 
Stamens  four  or  more. 
Inflorescence  gyratcw    Herbs     .        .        .    BydrophyUacea,  p.  314 


I|i  some  instapces  the  petals  arc  only  very  slightly  united  at  the  base. 
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InfloresceDce  fctraiglit. 

Calyx  in  a  broken  whori.    Tmiling  or  climbing  herbs, 

Canvolvulaecitt  page  816 
Calyx  in  a  complete  whorl. 
Flowers  symmetrical.     Seeds  usually  kidney-shaped 

and  pitted.  •  Herbs  or  shrubs      .  Solanacea,  p.  326 

Anthers  and  stigmas  consolidated.     Seeds  usually 

■plumose.    Herbs  or  shrubs      .  AtdepiadciPf  p.  300 

Anthers  free  from  the  stigma. 
Corolla  imbricated.       Herbs  with  showy  flowers 

and  usually  ribbed  leaves    .         Gt-ntianaoea,  p.  302 
Corolla  ▼alvataor  convolute.    Herbs  with  flowers 

in  one-sided  spikes      .        .        .        Spigelian  p.  302 
Corc^ia  contorted,  Seeds  usually  plumose.  Shnibs 
or  trailing  herbs.    Stigma  constricted  in  the 

middle ApoeynetBt  P*  297 

Flowers  unsymmetrical.    LeaTes  opposite,  exstipulate. 
Flowers  spicate  or  capitate,  tctramerous.   Shrubs 

Buddlea,  p.  347 
Carpel  single.    Styles  5.    Herbs  or  undershrubs  PtumbaffinacctBt  f.  380 
Orary  superior.    Flowers  irregular. 

*  Orary  4-lobed;  lobes  1 -seeded.     Herbs  or  shrubs  with  opposite 

leaves  usually  furnished  with  immersed  glands  of  aromatic 
fragrant  oil       .......        .      LMaia^  p.  340 

♦«  Ovary  undivided. 
Carpels  two. 

Fruit  nucamentaceous,  2-  or  4-celied.     Herbs  or  shrubs 

Verhenacet^t  p.  367 
Fruit  capsular  or  succulent. 
Placentas  parietal. 

Annual  herbs.     Seeds  not  winged.     Fruit  terminated  by 

a  curved  beak  ....  Mariynia^  p.  864 

Shrubs  or  herbs  of  trailing,  twining,  or  climbing  habit. 

Fruit  not  beaked ;  seeds  winged  .         Bignoniacece,  p.  361 

Placentas  axile, 

Seeds  albuminous.      Heibs,  shrubs,  or  trees  with  showy 

flowers Scrophularine(gf  p.  333 

Seeds  exalbuminous. 

Seeds  winged.     Shrubs  or  herbs  of  climbing  or  trailing 

habit  and  showy  flowers       .        .         .    Bignoniacea,  p.  361 
Seeds  wingless,  attached  to  hardy  woody    placentas. 
Herbs  with  elegant  bipinnatifid  leaves  and  leafy 
spikes  of  dull-coloured  flowers  .  Acanikua,  p.  366 

Placenta   free,   central.      Stamens  two.     Aquatic  or  marsh 

herbs Lentibularinea,  p.  870 

§{}  Ovary  inferior. 

*  Carpels  solitary. 

Anthers  syngenesious  (united  with  the  pistil).  Herbs  or  shrubs; 
flowers  (florets)  collected  in  involucrate  heads.  Ovary 
usually  surmounted  by  a  scaly  bristly  or  plumose  calyx 
(pappus)       ...  ...  Compasitaf  p.  229 

Anthers  feee. 
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Carpel  quite  solitary.    Flowers  in  bracteate  heads    JHpsaeetB,  page  227 
Carpel  with  two  abortive  ones.     Flowers  not  in  bracteate 

heads        •..••••       Valerianaoea,  p.  226 
**  Carpels  more  than  one. 
Anthers  syngenesious.     Herbs  with  spicate  or  axillary  irregular 

flowers Campantdacea  (Lobelia),  p.  272 

Anthers  free. 
Anthers  opening  by  pores.    Shrubs  •        •  Vaccinieay  p.  27i 

Anthers  opening  by  slits. 
Herbs  with  blue  or  white  usually  bell-shaped  flowers 

CatnpaniUiicea,  p.  268 
Shrubs   or   trees  with  alternate  exstipulate  simple  leaves 

and  small  flowers Ebetutoeaf  p.  288 

Herbs   with  angular  stems,  whorled    leaves,   and  cymose 

flowers SteUaiiB,  p.  225 

Shrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and  showy  usually   fragrant 

flowers Capri/oliacea,  p.  218 


'     Sub-class  II.    MOHOCOTTLEBOVS  ob  EVDOOEHS,  p.  458. 

A.  Flowers  having  a  distinot,  usually  coloured  perianth. 
§  Ovary  inferior. 
*  Flowers  gynandrous  (anthers  and  stigmas  consolidated). 

Tuberous  or  fibrous-rooted  terrestrial  or  epiphytal  herbs  with     • 

very  irregular  flowers        ....  Orchidacea,  p.  466 

**  Flowers  not  gynandrous  (stamens  free). 

Xioaves  cordate,   net-veined  and  ribbed.      Flowers  unisexual, 

inconspicuous.    Climbing  herb  •        .        .         Tbmus,  p.  633 

Leaves  usually  broad,  veins  diverging  from  the  midrib. 

Anther  one,  1-cellod.    J/eaves  1-3  feet  long  Marantacem,  p.  467 

Anthers  Ave  or  more.    Leaves  very  large      .        .     Musacea,  p.  467 
Leaves  usually  long  and  narrow,  veins  parallel  with  midrib. 
Stamens  three. 

Herbs  with  bulbous  or  rhizomatous  roots,  and  for  the 

greater  part  with  cnsiform  leaves        •        .     Iridaceaf  p.  460 
Stamens  six. 
Leaves  flat. 
Fruit  3-celled.     Outer  perianth-segments  petaloid. 
Herbs  with  bulbous  or  fibrous  roots,  with  an  um- 
bellate or  paniculate  inflorescence  or   solitary    . 

.  flower AmaryllidecB,  p.  480 

Fruit  3-celled.     Outer  perianth-segments  sepaloid, 

Brotneliacea,  p.  469 
Stamens  more  than  six.    Aquatic  herbs        .  Ilydrockaridaceay  p.  463 
Ovary  superior. 

Outer  periantli-segments  sepaloid  or  glumaceous. 
Carpels  consolidated. 

Outer  perianth-segments  quite  distinct  from  the  inner. 
Placentas  axile. 

Herbs  with  net-veined  verticillate  loaves  and  white  or 

violet  flowers  .....        Trillium^  p.  631 
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Herbs  with  parallel-Veined  learee  and  umbellate  flowers 

Commilynaccat  page  636 
Placentas  parietaL 

Shrabs  with  linear  net-yeined  leaves         •        •        PAt^ui,  p.  532 
Perianth-segments  similar. 
Flowers  scattered,  ineonspicuous.     Leaves  flat  or  fistular, 

JuncQjct^y  p.  637 
Flowers  on  a  spadix.    Leases  usually  broad  with  reticulated 

veins    ........        Aroidta,  p.  461 

Flowers  usually  umbellate.     Leaves  broad,  not- veined  and 

ribbed.    Shrubs SmilacuMB,  p.  632 

Outer  perianth-segments  petaloid. 
Carpels  more  or  less  distinct. 

Placentas  spread  over  the  dissepiments.     An  aquatic  with  long 
triquetrous  leaves  and  umbellate  flowers  elevated  upon  a 
long  stalk  .....  .        .    ButomuSf  p.  466 

Placentas  narrow.       An  aquatic  with  sagittate  leaves    and 

elongated  inflorescence Soffitiaria,  p.  464 

Carpels  combined  into  a  solid  pistiL 
Placentas  parietal.     A  climbing  shrub  with  6-nerved  ovate 

leaves  and  showy  floweis  ....    Lapaffcria,  p.  633 

Placentas  axile. 
Petals  rolled  inwards  after  flowering.     Aquatic  herbs  with 
cordate  or  oblong  leaves  and  small  blue  flowers 

PontederacMf  p.  636 
Petals  not  rolled  inwards  after  flowering. 

Anthers  turned  outwards.  Capsule  usually  dehiscing  eep* 
ticidally.  Crocus-like  plants  or  with  broad  conspi- 
cuously-nerved leaves  and  paniculate  flowers, 

MetanOuxceWf  p.  633 
Anthers  turned  inwards.     Fruit  when  capsular  dehiscing 
loculiddally.    Herbs  of  very  dissimilar  habit  and  in- 
florescence, rarely  shrubs  •        •        •       IMiacuBj  p.  494 

B.  Flowers  witkout  a  diitinot  periantk. 
§  Flowers  glumaceous. 

Tufted  herbs  with  linear  leaves,  with  a  split  sheath  and  hollow 

terete  flower-stems        .        .        .        .        •  Graminea^  p.  636 

Tufted  herbs  with  linear  leaves,  sheath  not  split,  and  usually 

angular  solid  flower-stems     ....  CyjperctcecB,  p.  637 

IS  Flowers  naked  or  with  a  few  bristles  or  hairs,  and  arranged  on  a 
sixidix. 
Fruit  baccate,    Spadix  usually  more  or  less  enveloped  in  a  spathe, 

Aroidea,  p.  461 
Fruit  dry.    Spadiz  naked,  or  spathe  reduced  to  a  bract        Typhaceat  p.  461 
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In  addition  to  most  of  tbe  terms  employed  in  describing  the  plants 
in  this  work,  we  include  the  principal  specific  names,  with  their 
signifiGations,  for  the  nse  of  those  who  have  not  studied  Latin. 
Ck)mpoand  words  have  been  omitted  in  cases  where  the  meaning  can 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  their  component  parts.  Adjectives 
and  noons  of  the  same  derivation,  are  not  always  both  given,  as  one 
is  nsnally  sufficient  to  el:plain  the  other.  It  is  almost  tmnecessary 
to  observe,  that  the  differences  in  the  termination  of  the  same  word 
distinguish  the  gender^  in  agreement  with   that  of  the  generic 


names. 

(I,  as  a  prefix,  denotes  absence!  of  an 

organ  or  organs,  e.g.  apeialotu,  aoau- 

leseent,  acot^edonous. 
Abnormal, — Differing  £rom  the   usual 

growth  or  structure. 
Aceroaus, — ^Needle-shaped. 
Achme. — A  dry  1 -seeded    indehi&cent 

firait. 
Aculeatus. — ^Armed  with  prickles. 
AeuTninate,  —  Having    an     elongated 

tapering  point. 
Acute, — Sharp-pointed. 
Adeifkia, — A  brotherhood.      Stamens 

are  monadelphous,  diadelphous,   or 

polyadelphous,  according  as  they  are 

arranged  in  one,  two,  or  several  ias- 

cicles. 
Adnate, — One  organ    consolidated    or 

united  to  another,  as  an  oraiy  adnate 

to  the  calyx-tubo. 
Matiwilia. — Produced  in  Summer. 
JEttivation, — ^The    disposition    of  the 

parts  of  a  flower  before  expansion. 
Aggregate, — Several  bodies  or  oi^ns  in 

close  juxtaposition. 
Alate, — Winged,  as  the  stem  or  seed. 
^*6i«.— White. 


Albumen,  —  The  substance  foiknct  in 
many  seeds  with  the  embryo,  some- 
times entirely  wanting,  sometimes 
constituting  tlie  greater  bulk  of  the 
seed. 

Albuminous. — Furnished  with  albumen. 

Alburnum.  —  The  sap-wood  or  outer 
rings  of  exogenous  trees. 

Altemaie.  —  One  above  the  other  in 
different  lines,  as  the  leavas  of  many 
plants,  or  between  ottier  organs,  as 
the  stamens  in  respect  to  petals,  etc 

Amentum.  —  A  catkin.  Amentaceoust 
plants  hating  the  flowers  in  catkins, 
like  the  Willow  and  fiazel. 

Andrcecium. — The  male  organs,  collec- 
tively. 

Angioe,  —  Covered.  Angioepermous, 
havipg  the  seed  enclosed  in  an  ovary. 

^»iia/.— ^Flowering  the  first  season, 
and  of  one  year  or  season's  duration. 

Anther. — That  part  of  the  male  organ 
containing  the  pollen  or  impregnating 
substance. 

Apetalaus. — Destitute  of  petals, 

Apiculate.  —  Terminating  in  a  short 
sharp  point 
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Apocarpous.  —  Carpels  separate   from 

each  other. 
Arbor. — A  tree,  a  plant  with  a  distinct 

stem  and  branches. 
Arenarifu. — Growing  in  sandy  soil. 
ArgmteuB. — Silyery. 
Aritiatus. — Awned  or  bearded. 
Ariiculatus, — Jointed. 
Arvenais.  —  Growing     in     cnltivated 

grounds. 
Asper. — Famished  with  harsh  hairs. 
Ater. — ^Deep  black. 
AtratuB. — Becoming  black. 
Aitenuatus, — Tapering,  slender. 
Auratus. — Golden  yellow. 
Awn. — A  stiff  or  flexible  bristle. 
Auriculaius.  —  Provided  with  ear^like 

lobes  or  processes. 
Axis. — The  stem  and  root  of  a  plant. 
Axil. — The  angle  formed  between  the 

leaf   and   stem,   or    between    other 

organs. 
AxUe. — ^Proceeding  from  the  centre  or 

axis. 
Axillary, — ^Prodvced  in  the  axils  of  the 

leaves  or  other  organs. 
Azureus. — Sky-blue. 
Baccate. — Having  a  more  or  less  suc- 
culent or  pulpy  seed-vessel  or  berry. 
Barbaius,  —  Searded,  having  tufts  of 

soft  hairs. 
Bi,  in  compounds,  signifies  itoice. 
Blade. — The  lamina  or  flat  part  of  a 

leaf. 
Bracts. — The  foliaceous  appendages  of 

a  plant  between  the  normal  leaves 

and  the  floral  envelopes. 
Bracteatna. — Famished  with  bracts. 
Bulb,—-A  leaf-bud,  with  fleshy  scales, 

which  perpetuates  and  propagates  an 

individual. 
Bulbf  naked. — Having  loose  scales  like 

the  Lilies. 
Bulb^  solid. — See  Corm. 
Bulbf  tunicatcd.  —  Having   the   outer 

scales  membranous,  e.g.  Tulip. 
BuUatus. — Blistered  or  puffed  up. 
Caducous. — Dropping  off. 
Cesr ulcus. — ^Pale  blue. 
CasiuA. — Ash  -grey. 
Calyx.  —  The    outer    floral    envelope 


(where  there  are  two),  composed  of 

separate  or  connate  sepals. 
Campestris. — Growing  in  fields. 
Candidas. — Pure  white, 
Can(8cens. — Greyish  white. 
Ca/>t/a/<?.~Terminating  in  a  knob,  as 

the  pistil  of  many  plants  ;  or  clus- 
tered,  as  the  florets,  of   the   Com- 

positse. 
Capitulum  or  CapUtUe, — A  dense  head 

of  flowers. 
Capsule. — A  dry  dehiscent  seed-vessel. 
Carneus. — ^Flesh-colour. 
Carpel. — One  of  the  rolled-up  leaves 

forming    the    gynsBcium    or   pistil, 

whether  separate  or  combined. 
Cartilaginous, — Tough  and  hard. 
Catkin. — A  dedduous  spike  of  flowers. 
Cauline,  —  Belonging  to  or  produced 

from  the  stem. 
Centrifugal. —  Applied  to  those  forms 

of   inflorescence  whose  terminal    or 

central  flowers  expand  first. 
Centripetal. — ^Flowering  from  the  base 

or  circumference  towards  the  centre 

or  tip. 
Cemuus. — Drooping,  pendent. 
ChrysOf  in  compounds,  signifies  golden 

yellow. 
Ci/iate.—li&Ting  marginal  hairs. 
Circinate.  — Boiled  up,  like  the  young 

fronds  of  many  Ferns. 
Clavatus. — Club-shaped. 
Claw, — The  narrowed   stalk-like    jior- 

tion  of  a  petal,  as  in  most  Cniciferse. 
Coccinens.ScAT\fA  or  carmine  tinged 

with  yellow. 
Comose, — Furnished  with  hairs  at  the 

end,  as  some  seeds. 
Compound.  —  Of  several  parts,  as   a 

paniculate  inflorescence  or   pinnate 

leaf. 
Connate, — Piirts  of  the   same   whorl 

grown  together,  as  sepals. 
Connective. — The  rib  or  part  between 

the  anther^cells. 
Contorted. — In   sestivation,  when    one 

edge  of  a  petal  or  sepal  is  oorered 

awl   the    other    free   or    exposed ; 

twisted. 
Convolute. — In  estivation  or  yernation,. 
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when  one  part  is  rolled  up  within 
aoother. 

Cordate. — Heart  shaped  in  outline. 

Coriaeeoua. — Leathery  in  texture. 

0>rm,  —  A  fleshy  solid  undei^grouod 
bolb-like  stem. 

CoroUa, — The  second  floral  whorl  of  a 
oomplete  flower  between  the  calyx 
and  stamens,  whose  separate  parts 
are  termed  petals. 

Corymb. — ^A  raceme,  haying  the  pedi- 
cels gradually  shorter  towards  the 
top  or  centre. 

CWaff.— Ribbed. 

Crassus. — Thick  and  fleshy. 

Crenate. — Having  rounded  teeth« 

CrmiiuB.  —  Furnished  with  tufts  of 
hairs. 

CtteuUaU,— Hood-shaped. 

Cuneaie. — Wedge-shaped. 

Cfupidat$. — Having  a  rig^d  hard  point. 

Cyme. — An  irregular  umbellate  in- 
florescence, as  in  Laurustinus. 

Dealbatue. —  Covered  with  a  greyish- 
white  powder. 

Deea,  in  compounds,  signifies  ten. 

JkciduovB. — Falling  off,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  large  class  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  autumn,  or  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  most  flowers  after  expansion. 

Deetinate. — Bent  downwards. 

Decompound, — Having  many  divisions. 

Decumbent.  —  Applied  to  plants  with 
trailing  barren  and  ascending  flower 
stems. 

Deeurrent. — Continued  downwards,  as 
the  blade  of  the  leaves  of  some 
plantSfforming  a  wing-like  appendage 
to  the  stem. 

DecHsaaU. — Applied  to  leaves  arranged 
in  alternating  pairs.fonning  four  lines. 

Dtfiextd. — Turned  downwards. 

Dehiacenct. — ^The  bursting  or  splitting 
of  the  seed-vessel. 

Dentate. — Toothed,  having  triangular 
teeth.  Dentate  -  crenate^  having 
rounded,  pointed  teeth.  Dentate- 
•frro/f, having  tapering  sharp-pointed 
teeth  projecting  or  curved  towards 
the  tip  of  a  leaf  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 


Dit  in  compounds,  signifies  two, 
Diadelphous. — Stamens  in  two  bundles 

or  fiiscicles. 
Dichiamydeous.  —  Having  both  calyx 

and  corolla. 
Didinoua.  —  Unisexual,  stamens   and 

pistils  in  different  flowers. 
Dicotyiedonoua.  —  Having    two    seod- 

Icaves. 
Didynamoua.  —  Having  four  stamens, 

two  shorter  than  the  others. 
Digitate. — Divided  into  distinct  lobes 

in  a  radiate  manner,  as  the  leaves  of 

Lnpinns    polyphyllus    and     Horse- 

Chestnut. 
Dimidiate. — The  two  halves  of  an  oi^un 

very  unequal  in  size. 
Diaecioua. — Bearing  the  sexes  on  dif* 

ferent  individuals. 
Dwco/or.— Applied  to  leaves  differing 

in  the  colour  of  the  upper  and  lo^er 

surfaces,   or  with  an  admixture  of 

any  other  colour  and  green. 
Diak. — Applied  to  the  oi^an  or  oi^ns 

between    the    stamens    and    ovar)', 

usually    consisting  of  scales    or    a 

fleshy  ring. 
Z^wcrferf.— Deeply  divided  into  many 

narrow  lobes. 
Diaaepimenta.  —  The  partitions  of   an 

ovary  or  fruit. 
Diatichoua, — Arranged  in  two  opposite 

rows. 
Doraal. — Appertaining  to  the  back. 
Drupe. — A  fleshy  fruit  having  a  haid 

putamen  or  endotmrp,  as  the  Cheny. 
Duhia. — Sweet,  agreeable. 
Duramen. — The  heartwood  or  centre  of 

Elxogenous  trees,  and  the  outer  part 

of  the  stem  of  Endogens. 
0,    ex,    in  compounds,     denotes     ab- 
sence, as  ebracteate,  ey^andular,  ex- 

albuminotu. 
Echinate. — Clothed  with  bristles,  like 

thefiuit  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut. 
Ehnarginate. — Notched  at  the  tip. 
Embryo. — The  germ  of  a  plant  in  the 

seed. 
Enaiform. — Sword-shaped,  as  the  leaves 

of  Iris. 
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jE^i»^tr«.~  Haying  an  unbroken  or  un- 
divided margin.  • 

i^(,  in  compounds,  signifles  upon. 

^>«fermi«.— The  skin  of  a  plant  im- 
mediately underlying  the  cuticle. 

Egmtant.  —  Applied  to  leaves  whose 
edges  adhere  above  the  base,  where 
they  overlap  the  one  next  above  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stem,  as  in 
Iris  Germanica,  etc. 

Evergreen, — Bearing  gfeen  leaves  all 
through  the  yeat. 

Ext  in  composition,  signifies  tdithont, 
as  ezalbnminous;  or  outside,  external, 
as  exogenous. 

Kxogenotu. — Growing  by  additions  to 
the  circumference. 

Exaerted, — Projecting  beyond,  as  sta- 
mens exceeding  the  corolla. 

Extrorse.  —  Applied  to  anthers  which 
open  outwards  or  from  the  pistil. 

Falcate,  —  Curfed  in  the  form  of  a 
sickle. 

Faatigiate. — Applied  to  the  branches  of 
a  tree  when  they  are  erect  and  close^ 
as  in  the  Upright  Cypress  and  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar. 

Fascicled,  —  Several  organs  growing 
from  one  point,  as  leates,  flowers,  or 
roots. 

Feathery. —  Applied  to  the  soft  hairy 
pappus  of  many  Composites,  plumose. 

Fiiament.— The  lower  portion  or  stalk 
of  a  stamen,  bedriug  the  anther. 

Filiform. — Thread-like,  slender. 

Fimbriate, — Pringed  at  the  margin. 

Fistular, — ^Applied  to  the  hollow  stems 
and  leaves  of  plants. 

Mavne. — Pale  yellow. 

Flortts,  —  Applied  to  the  peparate 
flowers  of  Compositae  and  similar 
plants. 

Fluitans, — Floati  ng. 

FluviatUis. — Aquatic. 

FoUwm.—K  leaf.    Plural,  Folia, 

^rcc.— Separate,  not  joined  together  or 
with  any  other  organs. 

/r(Wirf.— Applied  to  the  leaves  of  Ferns 
and  Palms. 

FVuit, — The'  seed-vessel  with  its  ap- 
pendages. 


Frutex    {Frutescent),  —  A   Bbxob  ;    a 

woody  plant  destitute  of  a  tnink,  and 

branching  from  the  base,  or  nearly  so. 
Fuffacious. — ^Falling  very  early,  as  the 

sepals  of  the  Poppies  and  the  petals 

of  Cistus. 
Fidvus.—DuU.  yellow,  buff. 
Fuscus. — Brownish. 
Glabroua, — Having  no  hairs,  smootlL 
Glaucous. — Sea-green. 
Graoeolens.  —  Possessing   an    intense 

odour. 
Gymnoe,  in  compounds,  signifies  naked, 
GyncKium, — ^The  female  organs  collec- 
tively. 
Gf/nandroU8. — Stamens  and  styles  con- 
solidated. 
Herbaceous, — Applied  to  all  green  parts 

and  annual  stems. 
Hermaphrodite,  —  A|)plied  to    flowers 

containing  both    male    and   female 

organs. 
Hirsutus, — With  long  soft  hairs. 
Hispid. — ^Having  long  stiff  hairs. 
Humilis, — Dwarf,  used  in  comparison. 
HypOy  in  compounds,  signifies  UfuUr, 

as  hypogynons   btamens,  below  the 

pistil. 
fyfieus. — Bright  scarlet. 
Imberbis. — Bestituf  e  of  hairs. 
Imbricate, — ^Applied  to  leaves  or  to  the 

parts  of  a  flower  when  they  overlap 

each  other. 
Imparipinnate.  —  tTnequally   pinnate, 

having  an  odd  terminal  leaflet 
Incomplete,  —  &me    part  wanting,   as 

calyx,  corolla,  etc 
Indusium, — The  membranous  covering 

of  the  spore-cases  of  many  Ferns. 
Inferior, — Applied  to  an  ovary  when 

the  calyx-tube  is  adnate  to  it,  and  to 

the  calyx  when  it  is  quite  free  from 

the  ovary  and  below  it. 
Introrse.  —  Anthers  opening  inwards, 

towards  the  axis,  are  introrse. 
Involucre. — ^The  name  given  to  one  or 

more  series  of  bracts  surrounding  a 

head  of  flowers,  etc. 
Irregular, — Petals  or  sepals  imequal  in 

sisse  or  different  in  form  ib  the  same 

flower. 
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Juffvm, — Applied  to  a  pair  of  leaflets ; 

thus  a   leaf  may  be  fmijuffate,  bi- 

jugate  or  TmUt^'vgate,  according  as 

there  are  one,  two,  or  many  pairs  of 

leaflets. 

Keel, — The  naifke  given  to  the  lower 

pair    of    petals    of    Papilionaceous 

flowers. 

Labiate,  lipped,  as  the  flowers  of  many 

Labiate,  etc. 
Lacteua, — ^White  with  a  faint  tinge  of 

blue. 
Lteustru^ — Growing  in  lakes. 
Lanana, — The  blade  of  a  leaf. 
Lanceolate. — In  the  form  of  a  lance- 
head,  tapering  to  both  ends. 
Leffume,^-A  name  given  to  the  seed- 
vessel  of  the  Pea  family,  opening  in 
two  valres  and  having  the  seeds  at- 
tached to  the  ventral  snturo. 
Lmear, — Harrow  with  parallel  edges. 
Litioralis. — G-iowing  on  the  sea-shore. 
LocuHeicUU    {dehiecenoe).   —   Splitting 
down  the  back  between  the  divisions. 
Lucidue. — Shining. 
Luteu8. — ^Yellow. 

Macroe,  in  composition,  long,  large. 
Mono,  in  compounds,  signifies  one. 
Manoearpie. — Flowering  and    f^oiting 

only  once. 
Monocotyledonous. — Having  one  seed- 
leaf. 
Uonctdoue. — Sexes  in  separate  flowers 

on  the  same  individual. 
Mucronaie.  —  Terminating  in  a  short 

hard  point-. 
Midti,  in  compounds,  signifiea  many. 
MutahUis. — Changeable. 
Aif^. — Black. 

Niiidue, — Smooth  and  shining. 
Nitali$. — ^From  snowy  regions. 
Nieeue. — Snowy  white. 
Kudus, — Naked. 
Nutans, — Drooping,  nodding. 
Ob, — ^A  preflz  denoting  inversion :  ob- 

cordate,  obovate,  etc, 
Obtwe. — Bounded  or  blunt 
ode9,  oidee. — A  termination  denoting 

similarity,  resemblance. 
Orbicular,-^  Circular. 
Owie, — £!gg-8haped  in  outline* 


Otraiy.— Applied  to  the  young  state  of 

the  seed-vessel. 
Ovule.'^The  young  seed. 
Paleaceous.  —  Furnished    with    chaflTy 

scales,   as  the  receptacle    of  some 

Composites^ 

Palmate,—  Lobed  in  the  form  of  a  hand. 

Paludoeus  i  n      •      •  .      « 

Palusiris  )^~^°8^"  marshy  places. 

Panicle. — A  compound  raceme. 

Po/^ionoeeotM.— Butterfly-flowered|like 
the  Pea. 

Pappus.  —  The  calyx  of  Composites, 
Tarying  from  a  ring  of  membranous 
scales,  to  bristles  or  hairs. 

Parietal  (placentation). — On  the  sides 
or  walls  of  the  carpels. 

Patens, — Spreading. 

Pedate. — A  modiflcation  of  the  palmate 
leaf,  whose  lower  lobes  are  again 
divided  and  directed  downwards. 

Pedicel, — The  secondary  stalks  of  a 
compound  inflore8cence,bearing  indi- 
vidual flowers. 

Peduncle. — The  main  stalk  of  a  com- 
pound inflorescence,  or  the  stalk  of  a 
solitary  flower. 

Peltate.— AtJtBuched  by  the  middle. 

Perennial. — Of  three  or  more  years' 
duration,  and  polycarpic. 

Perianth.  —  Applied  to  the  floral  en* 
yelop^  of  Kpdogens  and  Monochla* 
mydeous  Exogens. 

Pericarp.— Thid  shell  or  rind  of  a  fruit. 

Ppriffynoiis.—QtTomug  upon  the  throat 
of  the  calyx  around  or  above  the 
ovary. 

Persistef^t.'^'RemAimng  green  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  as  the  calyx  of  many 
pl^ts;  also  applied  to  the  leaves  of 
|9Teigreen9. 

Personate, — A  gamopetalous  corolla  in 
the  way  of  Antirrhinum. 

Petals. — The  separate  parts  of  a  poly- 
petalons  corolla. 

Petafoid. — ^Besembling  petals  in  colour, 
etc 

Petiole.— A  leaf-stalk. 

Petiolate. — Having  a  leaf-stalk. 

Phanogamous.  —  Having  manifefl 
flowers. 
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PhtfUum,  in  composition,  a  leaf. 

Pinnate. — A  compound  leaf  having  a 
single  row  of  leaHets  on  each  side  of 
the  petiole. 

Pinnatifid.  —  A  simple  leaf  divided 
nearly  to  the  midrib,  that  is  to  saj, 
almost  pinnate. 

Pinnules. — ^The  primaiy  drrisions  of  a 
pinnate  frond. 

Pistil. — The  female  organs  of  a  flover, 
collectively :  ovary,  style,  and  stigma, 

Placenta. — The  process  or  body  which 
bears  the  ovules. 

Plaited  (plicate). — Folded  in  the  manner 
of  a  closed  fan. 

Plumose. — Feathery. 

Plumule. — The  first  or  embryonic  bud. 

Pollen. — The  powdery  substance  con- 
tained in  the  anthers,  which  serves 
to  fertilize  the  ovules. 

Polycarpic. — Fruiting  more  than  once. 

Polygamous. — A  term  applied  to  those 
plants  having  male,  female,  and  her- 
maphrodite flowers  intermij^od  on 
the  same  individual. 

Pracox. — Flowering  early. 

Pratensis. — Growing  in  meadows. 

Procumbent. — Lying  on  the  ground. 

Pulvcrulentus. — Covered  with  a  pow- 
dery substance. 

PumHus.— Short  and  dense  in  habit. 

Putamen. — The  hard  part  or  shell  of 
stone-fmit,  like  the  Almond. 

Iiacem£. — A  kind  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  pedicellate  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged singly  on  a  common  peduncle. 
Ex.  Ribes,  Wallflower. 

Sachis. — The  divisions  of  the  petiole  of 
a  frond. 

Hadical. — Proceeding  from  the  root. 

Itadicle. — The  first  root  of  a  young 
plant. 

liamosus. —Much-bninched. 

Heceptade.^-The  part  bearing  the  florets 
in  the  Compositse,  or  the  parts  of  the 
flower  of  any  plant ;  but  tortts  is  the 
word  now  generally  employed  to  de- 
signate the  latter. 

Beflcxcd. — Turned  backwards. 

Segular.—AX\  the  parts  of  each  series 
of  a  flower  alike.     * 


JRentform. — Kidney-shaped  in  outline. 

/?«^»M.— Creeping. 

Reticulate. — Ket-veined. 

Shizome.  — A    creeping  iinderground 
stem. 

Siparius, — Growing  off  the  banks  of 
streams  or  lakes. 

Bosulate. — Disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
rosette. 

Botate. — In  the  form  of  a  wheel. 

Ruber. — Red  of  any  tint. 

Ruderalis. — Growing  amongst  rubbish. 

Rugose. — Wri  nkled. 

Rupestris, — Growing  on  loeks. 

Sabulosus. — Growing  in  sandy  places. 

Sagittate. — Shaped  in  the  form  of  au 
arrow-head. 

Samara. — Applied  to  such  winged  in- 
dehiscent  fruits  as  the  Sycamore. 

SaxatUis. — Growing  on  rocks  or  stones. 

ScaheTy  scabrid. — Rough  to  the  toucli. 

Scandens, — Climbing. 

Scape.  —  A  radical,  usually  naked 
flower^fltalk. 

Scarious. — Thin,  dry  and  membranous. 

Scorpioid. — ^Rolled  up,  as  the  inflores- 
cence of  many  Borraginese. 

Secund. — Having  all  the  flowers  or 
leaves  turned  in  the  same  direction. 

Semif  as  a  prefix,  denotes  half^  partial^ 
or  one-sided. 

Sempervirens. — Evergreen. 

Septum. — The  partition  of  an  ovary  or 
fruit. 

Septicidal  (dehiscence).  —  Separating 
through  the  dissepiments: 

Serioeus.—  Silky. 

Serotinus. — Late. 

Serrate. — Saw-toothed. 

Sessile. — Stalkless. 

S(  taceus. — Bristly. 

Sinuate. — Having  an  uneven  wavy  mar- 
gin. 

Sinus. — The  recesses  of  a  lobed  orgtm. 

Sjxidix.  —  A  flower-spike  usually  en- 
closed in  a  spathe. 

Spathe. — A  large  leafy  bract  enclosing 
the  inflorescence  of  most  of  tfaft 
Aroidese. 

Spathtdate.  —  Oblong,  tapering  down- 
wards in  a  long  n«Lrrow  stalk. 
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Sjpuke, — HaTing  sesfiile  flowers  on  a 
loDg  axis. 

Squamafus. — Clothed  with  scales. 

Stamen. — The  male  organ  of  a  flower. 

Siaminode. — Kodimcntarj  organs  next 
to  the  stamens. 

Siiffma. — The  viscous  part  of  a  style  to 
which  the  pollen  adheres. 

Stipe*. — ^The  main  stalk  of  Fern  fronds. 

StipitaU. — Stalked,  applied  to  carpels. 

Stipules. — Bract-like  or  spinescent  pro- 
cesses at  the  base  of  the  petioles  of 
many  plants. 

Stolon. — ^An  offset  or  runner  producing 
roots  at  interrals. 

Style. — The  slender  termination  of  a 
carpel  bearing  the  stigma. 

Svtbt  in  composition,  is  equal  to  sovie- 
whatt  in  some  decree. 

Subulate. — Awl-shaped. 

SuUxUe. — Furrowed. 

Superior. — As  an  orary  when  the  calyx 
is  below  it. 

Sylcestris,  st/lvaiieus.  —  Inhabiting 
woods. 

Syfif  signifies  uuion  or  growing  to- 
gether, as  syncarpous,  when  the  car- 
pels are  consolidated;  or  syngenesious, 
when  the  anthers  are  united. 

T<n>u».— Slender,  thin. 

Terete. — Cylindrical. 

7>«/a.— The  skin  of  a  seed. 

Tttradynamous. — Having  six  stamens, 
of  wbich  two  are  shorter  than  the 
other  four. 

Thalamus. — ^The  receptacle  or  torus  of 
a  flower. 

Tomentose.  —  Having  a  dense  short 
down. 

Toothed. — Having  small  divisions  on 
the  margin. 

Torus. — ^The  part  on  which  the  divisions 
of  a  flower  or  firuit  axe  seated. 


7W,  in  compounds,  signifies  three, 
Trifoliolate. — Having  three  leaflets  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  point. 
THfftu.— Bull-coloured. 
Truncate, — ^Terminating  abruptly,  as  the 

leaf  of  the  Tulip-tree. 
Tuber. — An  underground  fleshy  stem, 

like  the  Dahlia. 
Tuberculate.  —  Covered    wiJ;h    excres- 

oences. 
Uliginosus. — Inhabiting  swampy  places. 
Umbel. — An  inflorescence,   having  the 

flower* stalks    radiating    from    one 

point.    An  umbel  is  either  simple  or 

compound. 
Umbrosus. — Growing  in  shady  places. 
Unarmed.  —  Destitute    of   spines    or 

prickles. 
Undulate, — Having  a  wavy  margin. 
Urens^ — Stinging, 
Valvate  (astivation). — Sepals  or  petals 

meeting  at  the    margins,    but    not 

overlapping  each  other. 
Vdutinus, — ^Velvety,  as  the  surface  of 

loives. 
Ventral. — The  anterior  part  of  an  organ. 
r«r»fl/w,— Produced  in  Spring. 
Vernation, — The  arrangement  of  leaves 

in  bud. 
Verruoosus. — Warty. 
Versatile.— kfSi^Qdi  by  the  middle. 
VertioiUate,  —  When    several    leaves, 

petals,  etc.,  are  on  the  same  piano 

around  the  axis. 
FVreiw.— Green. 
Virgatus.  — Twigg}'. 
rtrWw.— Clear  full  green. 
To^mW/w.— Twisting. 
Whorl, — A  ring  of  organs  on  the  same 

plane. 
Winged, — Furnished  with  a  membranous 

expansion,  as  the   seeds    of   many 

Conifers  and  the  fruits  of  the  Maples. 
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PART    l.-DESCRIPTIONS    OF    HARDY    PLANTS 

8T8TE1CATICALLT  AJtRANOED. 


PH^a^OGAMOUS  OB  FLOWEEING  PLANTS. 

VbgbtabIiBS  with  manifest  staminate  and   pistillate  flovrers, 
and  seeds  containing  a  distinct  embryo. 

Sub-Class  I.— DICOTTLEDOKS  or  EXOGENS. 

Stem  when  perennial  consisting  of  a  central  pith,  concentric 
layers  of  wood,  and  a  separable  bark ;  and  increasing  in  size 
by  additions  between  the  wood  already  formed  and  the  bark. 
Ijcaves  net-veined.  Seeds  with  2  opposite  entire  cotyledons,  or 
rarely  deeply  divided,  as  in  some  of  the  Coniferce.  Parts  of 
the  flower  generally  in  fours  or  fives. 

Division  I.—POLYPETALjS. 

Petals,  when  present,  free  from  the  base,  or  very  slightly 
united. 

Order  L-BANUNCULACEJE. 

Perennial  or  annual  herbs  with  radical  or  alternate  leaves, 
rarely  climbing  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves.  Stipules  absent, 
or  adnate  to  the  petiole.  Flowers  regular  or  irregular.  Sepals 
5  or  more,  rarely  fewer,  deciduous,  often  petaloid,  imbricate  or 
valvate  in  bud.  Petals  often  undeveloped,  or  5  or  more,  some- 
times only  3,  frequently  minute  or  deformed.  Stamens  many, 
hypogynous;    anthers  adnate^    dehiscing   laterally.      Carpeb 
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usually  niunerous,  seldom  only  1^  usually  free,  1 -celled  ;  style 
simple ;  seeds  1  or  more  on  the  ventral  sutiure,  anatropous,  erect 
with  a  ventral,  or  pendulous  with  a  dorsal  raphe.  Fruit  of 
1 -seeded  achenes  or  many-seeded  follicles.  A  large  order 
dispersed  all  over  the  world,  not  rare  in  the  tropics.  Many 
species  are  acrid,  and  some  highly  poisonous,  especially  the 
Aconites. 

Tribe  l.—CLEMATIDE^. 

Sepals  valvate.  Petals  none,  or  narrow  and  staminoid. 
Carpels  numerous,  1 -seeded,  indehiscent.  Stem  herbaceous  or 
woody  and  climbing.     Leaves  opposite. 

1.  CLfiMATIS.- 

A  noble  genus  of  woody  or  herbaceous  climbing  plants,  vdtli 
usually  opposite,  temate,  or  pinnate  leaves,  and  twining 
petioles  sometimes  transformed  into  tendrils.  Flowers  in 
terminal  or  axillary  panicles,  rarely  solitary.  Sepals  normally 
4,  but  often  more  numerous,  especially  in  the  cultivated 
forms,  coloured  lilac,  violet,  or  wliite.  Petals  none,  or  very 
much  reduced,  and  passing  gradually  into  stamens,  which  are 
very  numerous.  Carpels  with  persistent  often  beautifully 
bearded  styles,  lengthening  considerably  after  the  flowers  have 
dropped.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  occur  in  the  warm 
and  temperate  regions  of  the  whole  world.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin. 

1.  C.  Vitdlha,  Old  Man's  Beard,  Lady's  Bower. — The  only 
native  species;  very  abundant  in  the  South  of  England  in 
chalky  districts.  Leaves  of  3  or  5  ovate  variously  toothed  or 
lobed  leaflets.  Flowers  fragrant,  greenish  white,  very  nume- 
rous, about  one  inch  across,  appearing  in  August,  and  followed 
by  the  feathery  carpels. 

2.  (7.  Fld/mmula. — A  very  beautiful  species  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  small  narrow  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  fragrant  pure 
white  flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  the  preceding.  This  is 
one  of  the  commonest  and  oldest  species  in  cultivation,  and  a 
very  elegant  plant  for  covering  arbours  and  walls.  A  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  towards  the  end  of  Summer. 
There  are  several  slight  varieties  of  this  species. 

3.  C.  montana. — Also  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
having  trifoliolate  leaves  on  a  long  peduncle  ;  leaflets  oval,  more 
or  less  obtusely  3-lobed,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  and  white 
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Bolibuy  larger  flowers.     Thia  species  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  blooms  in  May,  and  valuable  on  that  account. 

4.  C.  FioTTia  (fig.  I).  Leather  Flower. — Flowers  campanu- 
late,  leathery,  of  a  yellowish  white,  washed  with  bright  purple 
on  the  outside.     From  North  America,  flowering  in  August. 

5.  C  BoTideraimi. — A  garden  form,  probably  of  hybrid 
origin,  with  large  solitary  reddish-violet  flowers  about  2} 
inches  across ;  sepals  broadly  lanceolate  and  strongly  nerved. 
A  very  hardy  plant,  now  replaced  by  some  of  the  lai^er-flowered 
garden  hybrids  of  recent  production.  A  late  bloomer.  This  is 
sometimes  referred  to  C.  Vitic&Ua. 

6.  C.  grauiolena, — A  small  climbing  undershrub,  native  of 
the  higher  mountains  of  Chinese  Tartary.     Leaves  pinnatcly 


PlCl.  CloiuilliTIoru.    (^Dtt.ibe.)  Fig. !.  QmBtb  VlthxtU.    (lut-dM.) 

S-  to   5-foliolate ;  leaflets  narrow,  3-lobed.     Flowers  solitary, 
yellow,  of  medium  size.     Perfectly  haidy. 

7.  C.  Yiticaia  (fig.  2).— One  of  the  best  old  sorts,  and, 
crossed  with  C.  lanuginbaa,  one  of  the  parents  of  most  of  the 
gorgeous  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Jackman  and  others.  Flowers 
purple,  violet,  or  rose,  single  or  semi-double,  produced  through- 
out the  Summer.     A  native  of  Spain. 

8.  C  alp^ma,  syn.  Atrdgene  alp'l/na. — A  dwarf  climber,  3  or 
4  feet  high,  with  tritemate  bairy  leaves  and  solitary  rather 
large  violet-blue  flowers.  In  this  the  petals  are  imperfectly 
developed,  passing  gradually  into  stamens,  and   it  is  some- 
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times  for  that  reason  separated  from  Clcmaih.     There  is  a 
white  variety  known  aa  G,  Sihirit^a.     July. 

9.  C  integrifdlia. — Stems  dwarf,  annual,  with  simple  entire 
hairy  leaves  and  solitary  small  blue  Sowers  appearing  in  July, 
Native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  mountains  of  Spain. 

10.  CJlw-ula. — A  very  beautiful  Japanese  plant,  and  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  greatly  modified  by  long  cultivation. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  three  or  more  oval  leaflets,  and  the 
flowers  are  among  the  largest  of  the  old  sorts,  solitary,  single 
or  double,  piu-e  white.  The  variety  SiebdlilU  is  a  very  orna- 
mental plant,  with  white  flowers  having  a  purple- violet 
centre.  The  varieties  of  this  plant  are  Summer  bloomers  and 
very  handsome,  but  not  so  hardy  aa  some  others. 

11.  C.  azurea,  including  C.  c«^)■^tifia and  C.  patens  (6g.  3). — 
Another   Japanese  species  with   ternate  or   bitemate   leaves 

and  large  solitiiry  widely-expanded 
flowers  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter, 
composed  of  about  8  sepals  in  the 
single  varieties.  The  normal  tint 
is  a  pale  blue  oi  lilac,  passing  into 
white  in  some  varieties.  Amongst 
these  varieties,  inonatrdaa  is  re- 
markable for  its  semi-double  flowers; 
Amalla  has  pale  violet  sepals,  and 
Sophia  is  another  single  variety 
with  immensely  large  and  unusually 
broad  sepals  of  a  deep  violet,  with  a 
longitudinal  greenish  band  through 
the  centre.  This  species  is  rather 
tender. 

12.  C  lanugindsa. — The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  relatively  large, 
and  usually  simple,  broadly  cordate, 
acute,  glabrous  above  and  hairy 
beneath.  Flowers  very  large,  soli- 
-.    .  J    .     tarv,  formed  of  6   or   8  spreading 

F1«.a.Clem»U<«ii™.    (J  nat.  rfio.)  ■"  ,.  .    ,  ,  ,.<  tX. 

sepalsofapalish  blue  or  lilac,  there 
is  a  variety  of  this  known  as  pallida,  with  flowers  not  less  than 
9  or  10  inches  across.     A  native  of  China,  flowering  in  June. 

1 3.  C.  Fortv/nei. — Like  the  last,  of  rather  recent  introduction, 
and  also  a  very  magnificent  plant.  Here  the  leaves  are  rather 
coriaceous,  and  usually  3-foliolate ;  leaflets  cordate,  rounded  at 
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the  apex.  Flowers  fragrant,  white,  about  6  inches  across,  con- 
sisting of  about  a  hundred  oblong-lanceolate  stalked  sepals. 
This  is  quite  hardy. 

Amongst  the  earlier  hybrid  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  G.  Jackman, 
of  Woking,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  institute  experi- 
ments in  crossing  the  species  of  this  genus,  we  may  mention 
ridyr(M;iolaceaj  with  broadly  oval  or  almost  orbicular  sepals  of  a 
reddish  purple;  and  Jackmdnii,  of  a  rich  violet  purple.  Owing 
to  the  remarkable  success  of  this  gentleman,  several  other  hor- 
ticulturists have  followed  his  example,  and  the  result  is  that 
many  new  varieties  are  offered  every  year. 

Tbibe  II.— anemones. 

Sepals  imbricate.  Carpels  1-seeded,  indehiscent ;  seed  pen- 
dulous, raphe  dorsal.     Herbs  with  radical  or  alternate  leaves. 

2.  THALICTRUM. 

Erect  graceful  perennials.  Leaves  compound.  Flowers 
small,  numerous,  in  panicles  or  racemes.  Sepals  4  or  5, 
petaloid.  Petals  absent.  Stamens  numerous,  with  long 
usually  yellow  conspicuous  anthers  projecting  beyond  the 
calyx.  Carpels  several,  with  one  pendulous  seed.  A  classical 
name  of  obscure  derivation.     Species  numerous,  widely  spread. 

1.  Th,flavum.  Meadow  Eue. — About  3  feet  high.  Leaves 
dark  green,  much  divided,  with  cuneate  segments.  A  showy 
plant  with  bright  yellow  flowers.  A  British  plant,  flowering  at 
Midsummer. 

2.  Th,  minus. — The  typical  form  of  this  species  is  a  very 
elegant  little  plant,  producing  its  graceful  foliage  in  dense  tufts. 
The  flower-stem  rises  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
small  and  greenish  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  Native 
of  North  Europe  and  Asia,  including  Britain. 

3.  Th,  anemonoldes,  syn.  Anemdne  thalictroldea.-^A  pretty 
dwarf  species,  resembling  an  Anemdne^  but  destitute  of  an 
involucre.  In  this^  species  the  petaloid  sepals  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  stamens.  The  flowers  are  white,  umbellate  ; 
stems  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  whorl  of  leaves  at  the  base  of 
the  umbel.     There  is  a  double  variety.     North  America. 

4.  Th.  dquUegifolium. — A  handsome  tall-growing  species 
with  much-divided  glaucous  leaves  resembling-  those  of  the 
Columbine,  and  large  stem-clasping  stipules.     There  are  two 
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varieties    of    this,    one   with    purplish    stems    and    flowers. 
Crennanj. 

3.  ANEMONE   (inclading  Eepalica). 

Perennial  herbs.  Leaves  all  radical,  varioualy  lobed  and 
dissected.  Flowers  showy,  blue,  whit«,  red,  purple,  or  yellow. 
Scape  usually  1-flowered,  with  a  S-Ieared  involucre  distant  or 
closer  under  the  calyx.  Sepals  4  to  10,  petaloid.  Petals  un- 
developed. Stamens  numerous,  outer  ones  sometimes  petaloid. 
Carpels  numerous,  1-seeded  ;  seed  pendulous.  A  large  genns, 
whose  species  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 
A  few  reach  South  America  and  South  Afirica,  and  one  is  found  in 
Australia.  The  Greek  name  of  one  of  the  species.  We  may  con- 
veniently divide  the  cultivated  species  into  two  sections,  though 
other  species  not  in  cultivation  connect  these  two  sections.     « 

5  1.  Involucra  close  under  the  sepals  having  the  appearance  of 

a  true  calyx,  especially  as  the  sepals  are  petaloid.    Hepatica. 

1.  A.  Hepatica,  syn.  Hepatica  tiriloba  {fig.  4). — This  familiar 

little  plant  with  its  glossy  trilobed  leaves  and  numerous  blue 
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or  pink  or  white  single,  and  blue  or  pink  double  flowers,  is  an 
almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  flower  garden.  Found  wiM 
in  mountainous  districta  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 
Begins  to  bloom  in  February. 

2.    A.  anguldsa. — A   distinct  and  handsome  hardy  plant. 
Like  the  preceding,  it  grows  in  dense  tufts,  but  this  is  a  taller 
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species  with  larger  sky-blue  flowers.  Leaves  hairy  when  young, 
on  long  petioles,  deeply  5-lobed ;  lobes  rounded  or  acute. 
Flowers  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Scape  twice  as  high 
a^  the  leaves.  A  native  of  Hungary,  flowering  in  March  and 
April. 

§  2.  Involtmre  distant  from,  the  Bepals. 

The  true  AiiemOTiea  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  including  the  species  from  which  the  numerous  garden 
varietiea  have  descended,  and  Uie  second  the  remaining  oma^ 
mental  species.  The  florists'  varieties  are  believed  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  two  next  species,  and  crosses  between  them. 

3.  A.  Coronarla. — The  Pop[^  Anemones  of  our  gardens 
belong  to  this  speciea.  Both  this  and  the  next  have  spreading 
flowers  in  the  single  varieties,  and  are  very  similar  in  general 
appearance.     The  foliage  of  this  form  or  species  is  of  a  more 


Fig.  11.  AnemoDe  Connula  flore  pleno.    (i  aaX.  ■!».) 

delicate  teiture,  and  the  flowers  of  one  uniform  colour,  or  at' 
least  without  a  distinct  eye.  The  varieties,  both  double  (fig.  5) 
and  single,  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  of  various  shades  of 
purple,  violet,  and  almost  a  pure  blue,  rose,  pink,  and  white. 
A  native  of  the  Levant. 
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4.  -4.  hortensisj  syn.  A.  ateUata, — To  this  species  belong  the 
varieties  called  Star  Anemones.  In  this  the  sepals  are  more 
distinctly  spreading,  and  the  wild  form  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  centre  or  eye  of  the  flower  of  a  distinct  colour.  The 
flowers  are  usually  of  a  bright  red  with  a  white  eye ;  but  the 
cultivated  forms  are  numerous,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some 
are  hybrids  of  this  and  the  preceding.  In  the  typical  plant, 
too,  the  leaves  are  more  coriaceous,  with  broader  lobes  than  in 
the  foregoing.  From  the  South  of  Europe,  and,  like  the  last, 
a  valuable  Spring-flowering  plant. 

5.  A.  fvlgena. — This  is  probably  no  other  than  a  variety  of 
the  last,  though  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  kept  separate  here. 
It  has  larger  deep  crimson  flowers  with  obovate  sepals.  A. 
pavonlna  is  an  abnormal  variety  of  the  same  plant,  in  which 
the  sepals  are  very  narrow  and  numerous,  of  a  bright  scarlet 
or  rosy  pink  colour.  A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  blooming 
in  April  and  May. 

6.  A.  Japonica. — A  very  beautiful  plant,  as  the  name  de- 
notes, from  Japan,  and  much  taller  than  any  of  the  preceding 
species.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  simple  stems 
and  large  bluntly-lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  rose  or 
white,  produced  towards  the  end  of  Summer.  A  very  desirable 
and  efiective  species.  The  plant  called  Honorine  Javhert  is  a 
form  of  this. 

7.  A.  degans  (fig.  6),  syn.  A.  hjjibrida. — Difiering  from  the 
preceding  in  ita  greater  stature,  larger  leaves,  and  less  brightly 
coloured  flowers.  Also  an  Autumn-flowering  plant.  Possibly 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  No.  6  and  the  Himalayan  A* 
vitifdliiij  or  simply  a  variety  of  Japonica. 

8.  A.  Pulsatilla  (fig.  7).  Pasque-flower. — ^A  very  pretty  in- 
digenous species  with  dull  purple  flowers  and  long  feathery 
styles.  Under  cultivation  it  grows  about  a  foot  high,  with 
flowers  2  inches  in  diameter,  sepals  usually  6,  outer  stamens 
reduced  to  glands.     May. 

9.  A,  sylvestris. — A  beautiful  pure  white-flowered  species 
from  Central  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  has  something  the  habit 
of  No.  6,  but  is  not  more  than  half  its  size.  The  flowers  are 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  very  profuse  in  a  shady  habitat. 

10.  A,  ranunculoides. — Leaves  temately  compound.  Sepals 
5,  bright  yellow,  hairy  outside.  Styles  not  bearded.  A  hand- 
some plant,  allied  to  the  common  Wood  Anemone.  South  of 
Europe.     April. 
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11.  A.  nemaroaa.  Wood  Anemone. — This  familiar  inhabi- 
tant of  our  copses  and  woods  should  be  introduced  into  shrub- 
beries and  parkfl  where  it  does  not  exist,  being  one  of  the  hand- 


Homest  of  our  native  Spring  flowers.     Sepals  5,  glabrous,  white 
or  tinged  with  purple. 

12.  A.  Apenn'tna. — Sepals  numerous,  bright  azure  blue. 
Leaves  and  involucre  temate.  April.  Tbis  is  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  Britain.     A.  bldnda  is  a  near  ally  of  this. 

13.  A.  palmafa. — ^A  yellow-flowered  species  with  reniform 
obtusely  lobed  leaves  and  numeroiis  narrow  sepals.  It  grows 
about  9  inches  high,  and  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  plant. 
A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May.  There  is 
a  white  and  also  a  double  variety  of  this  species. 

4.  adOnis. 

A  small  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  plants  with  compound 
leaves  very  finely  divided  into  thread-like  segments.  Flowers 
yellow  or  red.  Sepals  5  to  8,  petaloid,  deciduous.  Petals  5  to 
16,  destitute  of  glands.  Carpels  numerous,  with  1  pendulous 
seed  in  each.     The  species  are  limited  to  the  temperate  zone 
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of  the  northern  hemifiphere  in  the  Old  World.     The  name 
is  of  classic  origin. 

1.  A.  vemalis. — A  handsome  herbaceous  perennial,  about  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  sessile.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  about  2 
inches  in  diameter.     Styles  hooked.     March. 

2.  A.  CBstivalis,- — An  erect  almost  singled-stemmed  annual, 
with  flowers  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  of  a  deep 
crimson,  or  more  rarely  orange,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.     Styles  straight. 

3.  A,  Pyrenaica. — Rather  taller  than  No.  1,  with  distinct 
radical  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  fewer  petals.  Flowers  yellow. 
Summer. 

Tribe  lll.—RANUNGULEJS. 

Sepals  imbricate.  Carpels  1 -seeded,  indehiscent;  seeds 
ascending,  raphe  ventral. 

5.  RANtTNCULUS. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs  with  entire  or  dissected  leaves, 
cauline  often  differing  from  the  radical.  Flowers  double  in 
some  cultivated  varieties,  usually  yellow  or  white,  in  terminal 
panicles,  or  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Sepals  3  to  5, 
caducous,  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Petals  usually  5,  glandular 
at  the  base.  Carpels  many,  with  1  erect  seed.  From  the  Latin 
ranoL^  a  frog,  in  allusion  to  the  habitat  of  many  species.  A 
vast  genus,  dispersed  all  over  the  world.  This  genus,  like 
Anemdne^  has  its  florists',  or  what  we  might  term  classical 
species,  and  here  also  there  seem  to  have  been  two  original 
species,  though  the  second  is  of  less  importance. 

1.  R,  Aaidtwua. — This  was  introduced  into  Western  Europe 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  it  had  pre- 
viously been  long  under  cultivation  in  Asia.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  indigenous  in  Persia  ;  but  the  first  were  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. They  were  semi-double,  but  fertile,  and  thus  seed 
was  obtained  from  which  new  varieties  were  raised.  They 
soon  gained  favour,  and  rapidly  spread,  especially  in  England 
and  Holland,  where  the  principal  varieties  originated.  The 
Persian  Ranunculus  (fig.  8)  is  of  smaller  stature  than  the 
double  Anemones,  with  less  finely-cut  foliage,  and  more 
spreading  rose-like  petals.  Amongst  the  colours  represented 
are  yellow,  bright  orange,  crimson,  rose,  brown,  chestnut,  dark 
purple,  and  pure  white,  with  all  their  intermediate  shades  and 
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tints.     Some  varieties  are  unicoloured,  and  otheiB  are  of  two  o 
three  colours,  in  etripes,  spots,  or  borderinga. 


2.  "R,  A/rwaTvus.  Turban  RanunculuB — Thia  differs  from 
the  foregoing  in  greater  height,  broader  less  narrowly  divided 
leaves,  and  large  more  convex  flowers,  in  consequence  of  the 
petals  being  incurred  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  is 
likewise  hardier,  and  blooms  earlier,  and  is  not  so  difficult  to 
grow.  The  varieties  are  fewer,  and  as  the  flowers  are  invari- 
ably sterile  new  ones  are  not  produced.  They  are  yellow, 
orange-red,  white,  dark  brown,  &c.,  unicoloured  or  variegated. 
The  better  known  sorts  are :  Romano,  scarlet ;  Turban  (Tor, 
scarlet  and  golden-yellow  ■,  S&rapKique,  yellow  ;  HercuUs,  pure 
white ;  Turban  Tioir,  chestnut  brown  ;  grandifidra,  crimson 
rose ;  Souei  dar6,  orange  and  brown. 

Of  the  numerous  alpine  and  other  species,  few  are  in  general 
cultivation.  The  double-flowered  varieties  popularly  known 
as  Batchelor's  Buttons  are  the  most  familiar. 
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3.  jR.  ac(yaitifbliu8<i  syn.  R.  platanifbliua,  —  The  double 
variety  of  this  species  is  the  only  one  in  general  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  White  Batch elor's  Buttons.  It  is  a  hand- 
some herbaceous  plant,  about  2  feet  high,  with  beautiful  5-lobed 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers.  This  is  the 
plant  called  in  some  districts '  Fair  Maids  of  France.'  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  Europe,  flowering  towards  the  end  of  Spring. 

4.  jB.  acTis.  Crowfoot. — The  single-flowered  plant  is  one  of 
our  commonest  Buttercups,  growing  about  2  feet  high^  with 
spreading  branches  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
deeply  5-  to  7-partite.  It  is  the  only  tall  branching  perennial 
native  species  with  lobed  leaves  we  have,  and  may  be  seen  by 
almost  every  road-side.  The  double  variety,  Yellow  Batch e- 
lor's  Buttons,  is  seldom  seen  now. 

5.  -B.  bidbdaua,  flore  pleno. — Like  the  last  this  is  a  common 
native  plant,  especially  in  the  South  of  England.  This  rarely 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  and  has  an  erect  usually  unbranched 
stem  and  ternately  divided  leaves.  The  base  of  the  stem  is 
enlarged,  hence  the  name.  The  flowers  are  rather  larger  in 
this,  but  fewer  in  number. 

6.  R.  Lingua.  Spearwort. — One  of  our  handsomest  native 
species  inhabiting  marshy  districts.  Stem  branched,  from  2 
to  3  feet  high,  with  sessile  lanceolate  entire  or  slightly-toothed 
stem-clasping  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 

7.  jR.  aqudtilis.  Water  Buttercup. — This  familiar  early- 
flowering  aquatic  plant,  with  floating  stems,  more  or  less 
divided  leaves,  and  pure  white  flowers,  needs  little  description. 
There  are  very  many  varieties,  all  of  them  pretty. 

8.  jB.  Ficarioj  Pilewort  or  Buttercup,  is  the  common  native 
Spring-flowering  species  with  radical  cordate  shining  leaves 
and  bright  glittering  yellow  flowers  on  short  stalks  scarcely 
exceeding  the  leaves. 

Tribe  TV.—HELLISBORE^. 

Sepals  imbricate.  Petals  small,  or  deformed,  or  none.  Car- 
pels many-seeded. 

6.  CALTHA. 

Marsh  or  semi-aquatic  herbs  with  fleshy  creeping  rootstocks. 
Leaves  petiolate,  cordate,  glabrous.  Flowers  few,  terminal, 
yellow.  Sepals  5  or  more,  petaloid.  Petals  none.  Carpels 
several,  many-seeded.     Name  from  koKclBos^  a  cup. 
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1,  C.  paluatrls.  MarBh  Marigold. — A  showy  Dative  plant 
growiog  OD  the  margina  of  streams  and  in  swampy  places,  pro- 
ducing its  large  yellow  flowers  in  Spring.  There  is  a  double- 
flowered  variety  (fig.  9)  in  cultivation. 

7.  TROLLIUS. 

Erect  perennials.     Leaves  deeply  palmately  lobed.     Flowers 
terminal,  large,  globular,  yellow   or  lilac.     Sepals  5   to    15, 
petaloid.     Petals  5  to  15,  small,  narrow,  shortly  i-lawed,  with  a 
glandular  pit  at   the   base   of  the 
blade.       Carpels      many,     several- 
seeded.     Few    species,    natives    of 
temperate  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.     Name  from  trol,  a  globe, 
in  Old  German. 

1.  T.  Eurapceus  (fig.  10).  Com- 
mon Globe  Hower. — This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Britain  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Europe  generally. 
It  is  in  bloom  from  May  to  July. 


Fig.  ».  CiJUia  ftlaitiit  Don  pleoo.  ({  lut.  *iie.)  FIk.  ID.  TroUlui  £uiop«ui.  (1  dU.  Ute.) 

Flowers  lemon-yellow.  T.  Asidticus  has  dark  orange  rather 
larger  flowers ;  T.  Caucdsicus  bright  yellow ;  and  T.  Ameri- 
eanus,  a  dwarfer  species,  has  also  yellow  flowers  with  spreading 
aepa\s. 
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8.  ERANTHIS. 

Dwarf  herbs  with  creeping  fleKhy  rootetockfl  and  radical 
palmate  leaves  appearing  after  the  Sowers.  Scape  about  four 
inches  high,  fumlBhed  with  a  single  stem-clasping  leaf,  whose 
verttcillate  eegmeats  have  the  form  of  an  involucre.  Flower 
solitary,  terminal,  yellow.  Se^ls  from  5  to  8,  coloured,  regular 
and  narrow.  Petals  small  and  inconspicuous.  Carpels  stalked. 
Xame  from  ijp,  Spring,  and  avBo»,  a  flower. 

1 .  E.  hyemaUa  (fig.  11).    Winter  Aconite. — One  of  the  earliest 


Fig.  II.   Bnnthli  bremalli.    d  att.  tite-i 

Spring  Bowers,  possessing  the  valuable  quality  of  flourishing  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation.     Native  of  Italy, 

9.  HELLEBORUS. 
Perennial  herbs  with  thi(^  rhizomes  and  palmately,  digitately 
or  pedately  divided  leaves  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  solitary 
or  panicled,  rather  large,  white,  greenish,  or  dull  purple. 
Sepals  5,  regular,  petaloid,  commonly  persistent.  Petals 
small,  tubular,  and  inconspicuous.  Carpels  numerous,  sessile  or 
shortly  stalked.  There  are  about  twelve  species,  all  natives  of 
temperate  Europe  and  Asia.  The  name  is  derived  from  i\$u', 
to  injure,  and  ^opd,  food,  in  allusion  to  the  poisonous  properties. 

1.  H.nlger  (fig.  12).  The  Christmas  Rose.— This  is  the 
only  species  in  general  cultivation,  and  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  The  beautiful  white  or  pinkish  flowers  are 
produced  about  Christmastide.     It  is  a  native  of  Austria. 

2.  H.  Olympicua,  syn,  H,  ormitalie.  A  very  handsome 
species,  with  foliage  resembling  that  of  H.  nlj/er,  but  appear- 
ing with  the  flowers  in  early  Spring.  The  latter  are  large  and 
numerous,  and  bright  rose  in  the  best  variety.  A  native  of 
S.  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  said  to  bear  London  smoke  well. 
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3.  S.virwlia, — A dwarfer plant,  with  digitately  5-to7-folio- 
late  leaves ;  leaflets  narrow,  serrated.  In  the  ordinaiy  form 
flte  flovers  are  green,  hnt  there  are  fieveral  varieties  differing 


in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowerB,  amongst  which  we  may 
mention  atropurpiireus,  bearing  large  pnrpliefa  red  flowers. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  in  cultivation  :  as, 
H.  Cdlckicua,  having  large  panicles  of  red  flowers  in  March  } 
H.  fUtidus,  with  greenish  flowers  tinted  with  dull  purple ; 
H.  lii'idtis,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  ternate  leaves  and  bracteiite 
racemes  of  livid  flowers,  etc.  H.  atrorhbeiia  is  a  fine  variety 
of  hybrid  origin. 

10,  NIGELLA. 
Erect  annuals  with  alternate  finely  dissected  compound 
leaves.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal,  yellow,  blue,  or  white,  sur- 
rounded by  a  finely  divided  leafy  involucre  in  some  species* 
Sepals  5,  regular,  petaloid.  Petals  Bmall,  bifid.  Carpels  3  to 
10,  more  or  less  combined.  Natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  name  is  said  to  he  derived  from  niger,  black,-  in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  seeds. 

1.  N.  damasc^na.  Devil-iu-a-Bush,  Love-in-a-Mist. — About 
2  feet  high,  with  finely-cut  leaves  and  pale  blue  flowers  en- 
circled by  a  leafy  involucre. 

2.  N.  Eiapdnica. — With  lai^er  white,  lilac,  or  dark  purple 
flowers,  and  no  involucre.     Both  flower  in  Summer. 


l6  Ramtnculace^ — Aquilegia. 

11.  AQUlLfiaiA. 
The  Columbiues  are  amongst  the  mofit  familiar  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Leavea  alternate  and  temately  divided.  Flowers  very 
ahowy,  solitary  or  panicled,  blue,  white,  yellow,  scarlet,  or 
yellow,  or  some  combination  of  these  colours.  Sepala  5,  peta- 
loid,  deciduous.  Petals  normally  5,  concave,  produced  down- 
wards into  a  spur  between  the  sepals.  Carpels  5,  sessile,  free. 
Temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Name  from 
the  Latin  aquila,  an  eagle,  from  the  form  of  the  petals. 

1.  A.  vulgaris  (fig.  13).  Common  Columbine.— The  only 
native  species,  and  as  such  with  blue  or,  rarely,  white 
flowers ;  though  under  cultiva- 
tion it  has  produced  an  endless 
number  of  varieties,  many  of 
them  very  handsome  and  brilli- 
antly coloured,  including  almost 
every  describable  tint.  There 
are  also  double-flowered  varie- 
ties in  which  the  spurs  of  the 
petals  are  inserted  one  in  the 
others  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  It  grows  from  2  to  4 
feet  high.  The  spurs  are  hooked, 
and  the  follicles  hairy. 

2.  A.  alplTia.  —  A  pretty 
little  plant,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  finely  cut  leaves  and  large 
white  or  blue  with  a  white  cen- 
tre flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  blooming  in  May. 

3.  A.  glanduldsa, — A  showy 
species,  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral varieties  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  blue  and 
white,  the  petals  shortly  spurred. 

Hb.  II.  Aqtdi^i.  Kigali..  (1  n^  ^)     _^  ^^tlve  of  Siberia. 
4.  A.  jumnda. — One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  having 
unusually  large  flowers,  whose  calyx  is  bright  blue  and  the  corolla 
blue  and  white  ;  spurs  short,  curved.     Also  from  Siberia. 

&.  A.  Caiiadeneie. — A  tall,  gracefril,  variable  species,  with 
loose  panicles  of  bright  red  and  internally  orange-coloured 
drooping  flowers.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  are  narrower 
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than  in  most  species,  and  the  spiu's  short  and  straight.     North 
America. 

6,  A.  SkinneA. — A  dwarf-bowing  species,  similar  t  j  the  laet 
in  the  colouring  of  its  flowers,  but  the  spm^  are  very  long  in 
proportion,  and  the  sepals  green  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  petals.     A  native  of  Guatemala,  flowering  in  Spring. 

7.  A.  drctica,  Bjn.  A,  forviosa. — Allied  to  the  last,  but  with 
larger,  brighter  coloured  flowers.  Sepals  and  spurs  Bcatlet, 
limb  of  the  petals  yellow.    A  native  of  western  North  America. 

12.  DELPHINIUM. 

The  Larkspurs  are  erect  leafy  annual  or  perennial  herbs; 
Leaves  alternate,  variously  lobed  or  cut.  Sepals  5,  cohering 
below,  the  upper  spurred  behind.  Petals 
2  to  4, email,  the  two  dorsal  spurred  within 
the  spur  of  the  aep^l,  the  two  lateral  spur- 
less  or  absent.  Carpels  1  to  5.  Natives 
of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Named  from  SiX^iV,  a  dol- 
phin, from  the  form  of  the  flowers.  The 
species  are  very  numerous  and  orna- 
mental, but  there  are  only  about  sis  in 
general  cultivation. 

The  three  following  are  the  commonly 
cultivated  annual  species ; — 

1.  D.  Ajucis. — A  slightly-branched 
erect  plant,  about  18  inches  high.  This 
is  the  parent  of  the  variously-coloured 
double  and  single  'Rocket  Larkspurs' 
(fig.  14).  It  has  long  racemes  and  hairy 
follicles.     South  of  Europe. 

2.  D.  Consolida. — A  more  branched 
plant  with  shorter  racemes  and  glabrous 
follicles.  This  is  probably  the  parent  of 
some  of  the  garden  varieties.    S.  Europe. 

3.  D.  cardlnale. — A  beautiful  scarlet- 
flowered  species,  2  to  3  feet  high.   Native  ng,  n.  Dsiphiniam  Aj>cih 
ofCaUfomia.  Qt^^i 

Among  the  perennial  species  we  may  enumerate ; — 

4.  D.  elMum  (fig.  15).  Bee  Larkspur. — An  erect  plant,  5 
or  6  feet  high,  with  5-lobed  leaves  and  single  or  double  blue 
flowers.     From  Siberia,  flowering  towards  the  end  of  Summer.. 

ft  « 
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5.  D.  nudicakle. — This  is  a  very  ehowy  species,  and  still 
rather  rare  in  gardens.  It  grows  a  foot  or  more  high,  with 
tripartite  somewhat  fleahy  leaves  ;  Begments  lobed  or  toothed. 


Fig- II-  DelpUnlmn  aluUim.    ()  dU.  idw.) 

Flowers  bright  red  tinged  with  orange.  A  native  of  California^ 
flowering  in  Summer. 

6.  D.  graTidifldrum. — Another  species  of  Siberian  origin. 
A  rather  smaller,  branching  plant.  Flowers  large,  deep  dark 
blue,  produced  all  the  Summer. 

Besides  the  above  species  there  are  many  very  beautiful 
garden  varieties  of  hybrid  origin.  Amongst  the  best  are : 
formoBum,  bright  blue  and  white  ;  Hendersoni,  bright  blue ; 
ffermann  Stenger,  blue  and  rose,  double ;  grandijldrum  dUmm, 
white  ;  and  magnijicum,  intense  blue. 


Ramtiiadacea — Aconitiim. 


13.  ACONITUM. 
Erect  perennial  poisonous  herbs  with  palmately  divided 
leaves.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles,  blue,  purple,  yellowish, 
or  white.  Sepals  5,  the  dorsal  or  upper  one  helmet-shaped, 
the  two  lateral  broader  than  the  two  anterior.  Petals  5,  small, 
the  two  upper  with  long  claws  hooded  at  the  tip;  the  three 
inferior  smaller  or  undeveloped.  Carpels  3  to  5,  sessile, 
free,  many-seeded.  The  classical  nami-.  There  are  about 
twenty  species,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  the  north  tempe- 
rate zone. 

1.  A.  NapHlus  (fig.  16), — Common  Monkshood.  This  is 
found  in  almost  every  old  cottage  garden.  The  typical  fona 
has  blue  flowers, but  there  are  several  vaiie- 

tiea  with  white  and  blue  flowers,  differing 
in  size  and  form.  A  widely  distributed 
plant  throughout  temperate  Europe  and 
Asia. 

2.  A.  Lycoctonum.  Wolfsbane.  —  Very 
distinct  from  the  foregoing,  attaining  a 
height  of  6  or  7  feet,  having  large  deeply 
divided  leaves  and  yellowish  flowers.  Like 
the  last,  a  Summer-flowering  plant.  Native 
of  the  South  of  Europe. 

ZarUhorKtsa  apiifdlia.  Yellow-root,  is  a 
dwarf  shrubby  plant  from  North  America, 
with  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves  and  panicled 
racemes  of  drooping  dull  purple  regular 
flowers.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  smaller  than  the 
sepals,  clawed.  Hydrastis  Canadhiais, 
Orange-root,  is  an  allied  herbaceous  perennial 
with  one  large  lobed  radical  leaf  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  flower-scape,  which  bears 
one  small  greenish  flower  destitute  of  petals. 
Actdsa  apicata,  Baneberry,  is  a  native  plant 
of  this  affinity.  It  is  a  perennial,  wlth^^'"- ^^"JJJJ.'J'i*'''"' 
temately  divided  leaves  and  small  racemose 
flower  succeeded  by  a  several -seeded  bluish-black  berry.  North 
of  England,  and  northern  tempcirate  regions  generally. 


Rami  nculacea: — Piconia. 


Tribb  y.—PMOMEM. 

SepaU  imbricate.     Petals  large.     Carpeb  seated  on  a  fleshy 
dUk,  many-seeded,  indebiscent. 

14.  P^ONIA. 
A  genus  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  with  large  alter- 
nate lobed  or  dissected  leaves  and  immense  showy  crimson, 
purple,  rose,  pink,  or  white  flowers.     Sepals  5,  not  petaloid^ 
persistent.     Petals  5  to  10  in  the  single  flowers.     Carpels  2  to 


'.  Pannlii  lloutan.    d  ut.  iIh.) 


fi,  coriaceous  when  ripe.     Species  few,  but  widely  spread,  ex- 
tending from  Central  Europe,  through  temperate  A^ia,  to  China, 


and  one  species  to  North-western  America.  Named  after  P<w»^ 
a  physician.      The  enormous  flowers  of  some  of  the  double 
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varietiee  are  very  etiikiDg  and  handsome,  though  the  single 
ones  are  preferred  by  some  growers.  All  are  very  effective 
amongst  shrubs  and  on  the  margins  of  plantations. 

1.  P,  Moutdn  (figs.  17  and  18). — A  native  of  China,  intro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  last  century.  The  only  shrubby 
species  in  cultivation,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  beautiful 
varieties  called  Tree  FEeonies.  There  are  double  and  single 
white,  pink,  crimson,  purple,  and  striped  varieties.  This  is  a 
somewhat  tender  plant,  requiring  slight  protection  in  Spring. 

2.  P.  officinalis, — From  this  species  have  sprung  many  of 
the  most  familiar  crimson,  red,  and  a  few  white  varieties.  It 
is  usually  a  taller  plant  than  P.  albifidra,  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  some  of  its  forms.  The  leaves  are  not  so  equally 
lobed  as  in  the  latter,  and  the  carpels  are  hairy.  South  of 
Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 

3.  P.  alhiflbra  (fig.  19),  syn.  P.  ididis  and  P.  Sin4nai8.~A 
native  of  China  and  Siberia,  normally  white-flowered.     The 
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carpels  are  smooth,  and  recurved  from  the  base.  It  is  highly 
fragrant,  its  perfume  having  been  compared  to  that  of  the  rose. 
Under  cultivation  it  has  given  birth  to  pink,  crimson,  and  flesh- 
coloured  varieties.  This,  however,  may  be  ascribed  to  cross- 
fertilisation  with  other  species. 
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4.  P,  decora. — A  purple-flowered  species  from  Asia  Minor, 
Leaves  tripartite  ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  hairy  beneath. 

5.  P.  WittmannMna. — Distinguishable  from  all  the  others 
by  its  bright  yellow  flowers.     A  native  of  the  Caucasus. 

6.  P.  tenuifolia  (fig.  20). — A  Siberian  plant,  remarkable  for 
its  finely  dissected  foliage.  It  is  of  smaller  stature  and  more 
compact  growth  than  the  other  species,  and  the  flowers  are  not 
quite  so  large.  They  are  dark  crimson,  either  single  or  double, 
and  appear  in  May. 

7.  P.  paradoxa. — Leaves  glaucous,  ternate,  lobes  rather 
obtuse  with  undulating  margins,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  pur- 
ple or  crimson,  single  or  double.  There  is  also  a  variety  with 
prettily  fringed  petals.     From  the  Levant,  flowering  in  May. 

Order  II.— CALYCANTHACE^. 

Deciduous  shrubs  with  opposite  undivided  entire  exstipulate 
loaves  and  solitary  axillary  often  fragrant  or  aromatic  flowers. 
Sepals  and  petals  in  many  series,  the  outermost  small  and  bract- 
like, the  inner  petaloid,  inserted  on  the  outside  of  a  fleshy 
urceolate  torus  having  the  appearance  of  the  tube  of  a  perianth. 
Stamens  numerous,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  torus.  Carpels 
many,  free,  included  within  the.  tubular  torus,  1-  or  2-seeded  ; 
seeds  erect,  exalbuminous.  A  small  group  of  about  foiu*  species 
from  North  America  and  Japan.  The  only  two  genera  referred 
hero  are  both  represented  in  our  gardens. 

1.  CALYCANTHUS. 

Stamens  in  many  series,  the  twelve  outer  fertjle.  Flowers 
purple,  lurid  red  or  brownish,  appearing  in  Summer.  There  are 
three  North  American  species,  with  seven  or  eight  names. 
Derived  from  /caXv^,  cup  or  calyx,  and  ay0o9^  a  flower,  from 
the  coloured  sepals. 

1.  (7.  fl6ridu8,  Carolina  Allspice. — Leaves  oval  or  rotun- 
date,  rounded  at  the  base,  hispid  above,  softly  pubescent  be- 
neath. Flowers  very  shortly  pedunculate.  A  compact  free- 
flowering  species,  very  common  in  gardens.  There  are  several 
varieties  in  nurseries,  under  the  names  nanua^  inoddrus^  Penn- 
aylvdnicuSy  asplenifoliusj  with  cut  leaves ;  bullatus^  with  blad- 
deiy  leaves,  etc. 

2.  (7.  Occident  alls. — Leaves  oblong  or  ovate-cordate,  acuminate, 
hispid  above,  slightly  pubescent  on  the  veins  only  beneath.     A 
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larger-growing  shrub   than  the  last,  with  larger  ieavea  and 

fewer  larger  brighter  coloured  inodorous  dowers   on  dintinct 

peduncles.     This  includes  C  viacrophyUus  of  gardens. 

(7.  loBvigatvis  or  glaucus  is  a  variety  or  species  seldom  seen 

in  gardens,  having  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  pale  glaucouB 

tinge. 

2.  CHIMONANTHUS. 

Stamens  in  two  series,  the  five  outer  fertile.  Flowers  yellow- 
ish, appearing  in  Winter  before  the  leaves.  The  only  species  is  a 
native  of  Japan.  Name  from  xsifjuiv,  winter,  and  avdos^  a 
flower. 

1.  Ch.  frag^rans^  syn.  Calycdrvthua  prcecox. — A  slender 
branching  shrub  with  lanceolate  acutely  acuminate  leaves 
hispid  above,  glabrous  beneath.  Flowers  very  fragrant.  The 
variety  grandiflorua  is  the  best. 


Order  IIL-MAGNOLlACEiE. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous,  often  aromatic  trees  or  shrubs. 
Leaves  alternate,  simple,  usually  entire,  with  convolute  or 
opposite  deciduous  stipules,  or  exbtipulate.  Flowers  axillary  or 
terminal,  usually  solitary,  often  large  and  showy.  Sepals  and 
petals  hypogynous,  in  3  or  more  series,  imbricate.  Stamens 
numerous ;  filaments  often  dilated  or  fleshy.  Carpels  usually 
numerous,  free  or  cohering  together,  verticillate  or  imbricated, 
and  inserted  upon  a  more  or  less  elongated  or  enlarged  torus, 
either  opening  in  valves  or  rarely  across  the  base,  or  woody,  or 
fleshy  and  indehiscent.  Seeds  I  or  2  or  more ;  testa  crustaceous 
or  double,  the  outer  crustaceous  and  the  inner  fleshy ;  albumen 
copious,  oleaginous,  not  ruminated.  A  very  distinct  order 
amongst  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  one  which  furnishes  some 
of  the  handsomest  ornaments  of  our  gardens. 

Tribb  I.— wintered. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite.   Carpels  verticillate.    Stipules  none. 

1.  ILLICIUM. 

Aromatic  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Sepals  3  or  6, 
membranaeeouBk  Petals  many.  Filaments  fleshy.  Carpels 
several,  in  a  single  whorl,  1 -seeded,  coriaceous,  dehiscing  along 
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the  inner  or  superior  margin.     One  North  American  speciea, 
and  four  or  five  from  China  and  Japan. 

1.  /.  reli^dsum,  syn,  /.  anisatum. — A  small  shrub  with 
terminal  clusters  of  small  yellowish  white  flowera.  This  is 
tender  and  rarely  seen. 

Tribe  II.  -MAGXOLIEjE. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite.     Carpels  in  several  series.     Stipules 
large,  covering  the  leaf-buds. 

2.  MAGNOLIA. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  conspicuous  fragrant  solitary  terminal 
flowers.  Sepals  3,  Petals  6  to  12,  in  two  or  more  series.  Car- 
pus many,  in  an  oblong  cone-like  spike,  2-seeded,  coriaceous, 
opening  along  the  dorsal  or  outer  edge  to  allow  the  scarlet  or 
brown  seeds  to  escape,  which  hang  on  tilender  funicles  some 
time  after  the  dehiscence  of  the  carpels.  About  fourteen  species, 
from  Northern  India,  Japan  and  China,  and  North  America. 
Named  in  huuour  of  Alaj^ol,  a  French  botanist. 


.  UaeixillH  RTukUann.    (J  ru 


1.  M.  firand'tflora  (fig.  21). — A  handsome  evergreen   tree 
with  large  leaves  of  a  rich  glossy  green  above,  and  clothed  with 
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a  ferruginous  tomeutum  beneath.  The  fully  expanded  flowera 
are  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  almost  pure  white,  and  de- 
liciomly  odoriferous.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  desirable 
tree  in  cultivation,  differing  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  and  the  season  of  flowering.  The  Exmouth  variety, 
M.  ^.  OxonUnsie,  is  one  of  the  best.  Unfortunately  it  will 
not  bear  more  than  20  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  of  &ost  without 
injury.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  from  June 
to  August. 

2.  M.  purpurea,  syn.  M.  discolor. — A  small  deciduous  shrub 
with  large  obovate  dark  green  leaves  and  large  tulip-shaped 
flowers  with  6  petals  purple  on  the  outside  and  white  within. 
A  native  of  Japan,  which  produces  its  fragrant  flowera  very 

'  freely  in  the  month  of  April. 

There  is  a  reputed  variety  of  this  called  M.  Linnet,  of  larger 
stature,  having  larger  flowers  with  more  rounded  petals,  and 
said  to  be  hardier ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  known 
in  this  cuuntry. 

3.  M.  glauca.  Laurel  Magnolia. — A-shnib  with  small  ever- 
green oval  or  oblong  glabrous  leaves,  light  green  above  and 
glaucous  below.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  from  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter.  Appearing  in  Summer.  This  is  a  very  hardy 
species,  though  less  showy  than  some  others.  M.  longifdlia, 
GordoniaTia,  latifbUa,  etc.,  are  forms  of  this  species.  North 
America. 

4.  M.  amapicua,  ayn,  M.  Yul&n  (fig.  22). — For  the  sizeand 
beauty  of  its  flowers  this  shrub  ranks  next 

to  M.  grandifibra;  but  the  white  flowers, 
although  very  abundant,  are  not  so  effec- 
tive, on  account  of  their  being  produced 
in  early  Spring  before  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  There  are  double-flowered 
varieties,  and  one,  called  Soulanffeana, 
having  the  petals  tinged  with  purple.  A 
native  of  China,  and  rather  tender. 

5.  M.  tripUala,  syn.  M.  Umbrella. 
Tmbrella  Tree.— A  small  tree  20  to  30 
feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  the  branchea,  a  foot  or 
more   long,   glabrescent.      Flowers   very 

lai^e,  white,  slightly  scented,  appearing    ''«■  "■  ,'JSr'^T"'''"* 

in  May  or  June.     M.  Fraeeri  is  an  allied 

species  having  the  leaves  auricled  at  the  base.   Xoith  America. 
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6.  M.  douminata.  Cucumber  Tree. — A  large  handsome 
tree  with  oblong  or  ovate-acummate  leaves.  Flowers  oblong, 
greenish  yellow,  relatively  small.  North  America.  The  young 
fruit  resembles  somewhat  a  small  cucumber. 

7.  M.  macrophylla. — A  tree  from  20  to  40  feet  high,  having 
large  obovate  scattered  leaves  auricled  at  the  narrowed  base 
and  silvery  pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  large,  campanulate, 
white,  with  a  purple  centre.     A  native  of  North  America. 

8.  M.  CaTnpbSllii. — This  is  a  magnificent  arboreous  species 

from  the  mountains  of  India,  having  large  ovate-lanceolate 

leaves  silky  hairy  beneath,  and  splendid  crimson  and  white 

flowers  rivalling  those  of  grandiflin^a  in  size,  and  exceeding 

them  in  brilliancy.     It  is  scarcely  hardy,  and  still  very  rare  in 

this  country. 

3.  LIRIODBNDRON. 

Sepals  3,  reflexed.  Petals  6,  connivent  in  two  imbricated 
series.  Carpels  in  an  oblong  spike,  2-seeded,  at  length  sama- 
roid  and  indehiscent.  Only  one  species  is  known,  a  native  of 
North  America.  The  name  is  from  Xetptoi;,  a  lily,  and  hivhpovj 
0,  tree. 

1.  X.  tulipifera.  Tulip  Tree. — ^This  is  one  of  the  noblest 
hardy  exotic  trees  we  have.  In  its  native  habitat  it  attains  a 
height  of  150  feet,  and  even  in  England  there  are  many  specimens 
from  75  to  100  feet  high,  which  often  produce  their  yellow  or 
orange  sweet-scented  flowers  in  great  profusion.  The  habit 
resembles  that  of  the  erect-growing  Plane,  and  its  ample  foliage 
renders  it  equally  ornamental  and  eSective.  The  remarkable 
4-lobed  truncate  leaves  are  alone  suflScient  to  distinguish  this 
from  any  other  tree  in  cultivation. 

There  is  a  variety  distinguished  by  its  larger  foliage; 
another,  called  integrifblia^  in  which  the  inferior  lobes  are 
wanting  ;  and  a  third,  in  which  the  lobes  are  unusually  large,  is 
called  ohtusilbba.  The  variegated  forms  offer  nothing  special. 

Tribe  lll.—SCHIZANDREJE. 

Flowers  unisexual.'  Carpels  baccate,  in  several  series,  forming 
a  head  or  spike.     Climbing  shrubs  destitute  of  stipules. 

4.  SCHIZiiNDRA  (including  Maximoiciczia). 

Leaves,  simple,  membranaceous,  with  pellucid  dots.  Peduncles 
solitary,  1 -flowered.    Flowers  red,  yellow,  or  white.    Sepals  and 
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petals  9  to  12,  gradually  increasing  in  size  inwards,  innermost 
only  coloured.  Stamens  united  in  a  globular  mass.  Carpels 
numerous,  indehiscent,  when  ripe  loosely  spicate.  Species  6, 
one  from  North  America,  the  rest  from  tropical  and  eastern 
Asia.  Name  from  <T%t5»5  to  cut,  and  ain^p^  a  male,  in  allusion 
to  the  split  anthers. 

1.  S.  coccinea, — A  tender  North  American  climbing  or 
trailing  plant  with  oblong  acuminate  petiolate  leaves  and 
scarlet  flowera,  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  and  requiring  protec- 
tion even  in  the  South-west  of  England. 

2.  S.  ChiTterwis^  syn.  Maximowiczia  Chininms. — A   hand- 

iome  hardy  climbing  species,  growing  20  feet  high.  Leaves  oval, 

bright  green.   Flowera  bright  rosy  carmine,  succeeded  by  scarlet 

berries,  which  are  persistent  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 

North  China. 

5.  KADStRA. 

This  differs  mainly  from  the  last  in  the  globose  head  of 
carpels  and  eoriacepus  leaves.  There  are  seven  species,  all 
Asiatic.     The  Japanese  name  of  one  species. 

1.  K.  Japonica. — A  small  shrub  with  lanceolate  acutely 
acuminate  remotely  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  solitary  and 
axillary,  yellowish  white,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  succeeded 
by  clusters  of  scarlet  berries.  A  native  of  Japan,  flowering  in 
Autumn. 

Order  IV.— ANONICEjE. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  exstipulate  leaves,  tetrame- 
rous  calyx  and  corolla,  niunerous  stamens,  consolidated  fruit, 
and  seeds  with  ruminate  albumen.  Nearly  all  the  species  are 
tropical  except  the  following : — 

Asimina  trildha. — A  small  tree  or  shrub,  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Common  Papaw. 
Leaves  deciduous,  obovate  -  lanceolate,  obtusely  acuminate, 
hairy  when  young.  Flowers  campanulate,  of  a  chocolate  brown, 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  produced  between  the  upper  leaves. 
Fruit  oblong  pulpy,  2  to  3  inches  long,  yellow  and  edible. 

Order  V.— MENISPERMACKE, 

The  Moonseed  family  affords  few  hardy  species.  They  are 
chiefly  climbing  shrubs  with  alternate  exstipulate  leaves  and 
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dicBcious  small  inconspiouous  flowers.  The  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  most  members  of  this  group  is  the  curved 
carpels  in  which  the  base  and  proper  apex  are  brought  almost 
close  together.  There  are  something  like  300  epecies,  chiefly 
found  within  the  tropics. 

1.   MENISPERMDM. 

Climbing  deciduous  shrubs  with  large  peltate  or  cordate 
palmately  lobed  leaves  and  paniculate  flowers.  Sepals  4  to  8, 
in  two  series.  Petals  6  to  8,  shorter  than  the  sepals.  Male 
flowers  with  from  12  to  24  stamens,  whose  anthers  are  4-celled- 
Female  flowers  with  6  sterile  stamens  and  2  to  4  woody  1- 
seeded  carpels  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  shoe.  Seed  amphitropal, 
with  fleshy  albumen  and  a  small  embryo.  Two  species  are  de- 
scribed :  one  from  eastern  temperate  Asia,  and  the  following 
from  North  America.  The  name  is  from  /Lt»/i^,  the  moon,  and 
airipfm^  a  seed,  from  the  crescent-shaped  carpels. 

1.  M.  Canadeiise.  Moonseed. — Leaves  large,  reniform,  pel- 
tate. Flowers  small  and  inconspicuous.  This  shrub  is  valu- 
able only  for  its  large  handsome  foliage,  for  covering  bowers, 
etc.     M.  Garolinianum  is  a  variety  with  lobed  leaves. 


Order  VI.— BERBERIDEiE, 

Herbs,  or  erect  or  climbing  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  or 
fascicled  from  the  non-development  of  the  branches,  simple  or 
compound,  often  spinose  or  reduced  to  spines.  Flowers  terminal 
or  axillary,  usually  racemose,  often  yellow.  Sepals  and  petals 
similar,  in  2  or  more  series.  Stamens  4  to  8,  opposite  the 
petals ;  anthers  opening  by  valves  or  slits.  Carpel  solitary  or 
3  to  9,  1  -celled;  stigma  usually  peltate  ;  ovules  2  or  more,  basal 
or  on  the  ventral  suture,  anatropous,  raphe  ventral.  Fruit  a 
berry  or  capsule ;  seeds  albuminous.  An  order  of  about  100 
species,  inhabiting  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres 
and  the  mountains  of  the  tropics.  Absent  from  South  Africa 
and  Australasia.  Astringent  properties.  This  order  furnishes 
many  beautiful  hardy  shrubs,  notably  Berber  is  Dai^inii  and 
Japdnica. 

1.  BfiRBERIS. 

Erect  or  trailing  spiny  shrubs  with  yellow  wood.  Leaves 
simple    or  compound,   often   with   spinose   teeth,   sometimes 
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reduced  to  spines.  Flowers  yellow,  solitary,  racemose  or  fas- 
cicled. Sepals  8  or  9,  outer  minute.  Petals  6,  in  two  series, 
glandular  at  the  base.  Stamens  6,  opening  by  two  upward 
valves.  Carpel  1,  baccate,  with  a  few  basal  seeds.  The  species 
and  varieties  are  numerous,  and  natives  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
America,  from  Oregon  to  Fuega.  The  name  is  of  Arabic  origin. 
The  species  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  sections. 

§  1.  Leaves  simple,  uauaUy  fascicled  {BSrberis  proper). 

1.  B.  vulgaris.  Common  Barberry. — Although  this  is  a 
very  pretty  deciduous  shrub,  especially  when  laden  with  its 
orange-ficarlet  fruit,  there  are  several  evergreen  species  of 
better  habit  and  with  handsomer  flowers,  that  are  more  com- 
monly planted  for  ornament.  Leaves  oblong-obovate,  with 
spiny  teeth.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  drooping  racemes, 
appearing  in  May  or  Jime.  A  native  of  Grreat  Britain.  There 
are  several  varieties,  including  scarlet-  yellow-  and  white-fruited 
and  purple-leaved. 

2.  B.  aristata,  syn.  B.  umhellata? — In  appearance  this 
resembles  No.  1.  It  is  armed  with  strong  tripartite  thorns, 
and  the  leaves  are  almost  persistent  and  deeply  serrated. 
Flowers  yellow,  cymose  ;  cymes  on  long  pendulous  peduncles. 
This  is  of  erect  habit,  with  deeply  furrowed  reddish  brown 
branches.     A  native  of  Nepal,  flowering  in  May. 

3.  jB.  DarwiniL — This  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  in  culti- 
vation, and  the  most  extensively  planted.  It  foims  a  densely 
branched  spreading  decumbent  evergreen  bush  with  dark  glossy 
leaves  and  orange-yellow  flowers.  There  are  about  four  leaves 
in  each  fascicle,  on  short  petioles,  oval  or  oblong,  about  an  incli 
long,  with  usually  five  spiny  teeth.  Flowers  in  racemes,  very 
profuse,  produced  in  May  and  sometimes  again  in  Autumn. 
A  native  of  South  Chili. 

4.  B.  didcis. — ^An  erect  spiny  evergreen  shrub.  Leaves  about 
4  together,  glabrous,  very  shortly  petioled,  oval  or  oblong,  about 
8  lines  long,  entire,  slightly  coriaceous.  Flowers  solitary,  on 
slender  peduncles,  yellow.  Berries  bluish  black.  This  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  huodfblia  or  raicTcphyUa,  a  variable  shrub  from 
Chili. 

5.  jB.  empetrifdlia.  —  A  dwarf  evergreen  species  about  18 
inches  or  2  feet  high.  Leaves  in  fascicles  of  about  7,  on 
short  slender  petioles,  linear,  closely  revolute,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  being  terete,  sharply  mucronate.     Flowers 
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yellow,  terminal,  few,  sub-umbellate,  on  slender  pedicels.  A 
native  of  the  extreme  South  of  America ;  very  hardy,  often 
flowering  both  in  Spring  and  Autunm.  B*  atenophyUa  is  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and  J5.  Darwinii.  It 
has  narrow  mucronate  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  pretty  yellow 
flowers  followed  by  dark-purple  berries. 

6.  i?.  ilicifdlia. — A  very  handsome  branching  spiny  evergreen 
shrub.  Leaves  petiolate,  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base,  thick 
and  glossy  and  beset  with  spiny  teeth.  Flowers  large,  orange 
tinged  with  red,  from  4  to  6  together  in  short  racemes.  This 
species  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  collections,  but  we  give  it 
a  place  here  on  account  of  its  great  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  extreme  South  of  America. 

B.  Knigktii^  concinna,  Chinensis^  etc.,  are  less  widely  grown 
species  of  this  group. 

§  2.  Leaves  pinnate,  persistent  {Mahdnia). 

7.  B.  aquifdlia,  syn.  Mahdnia  aquifdUa,  —  This  is  the 
common  species  of  this  section.  A  bush  about  6  feet  high,  with 
creeping  suckers.  Leaves  7  to  8  inches  long,  of  about  7  ovate- 
lanceolate  remotely  spiny-toothed  glabrous  glossy  green  slightly 
coriaceous  leaflets.  Leaflets  2  to  3  inches  long,  rounded  at 
the  base,  acute  at  the  apex,  with  minutely  reticulated  vena- 
tion, lowest  pair  about  2  inches  from  the  base  of  the  petiole. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  clusters  of  terminal  racemes,  appearing  in 
Spring.     Native  of  North  America. 

B.  rhpcTis  (fig.  23). — Is  probably  a  variety  of  the  last,  with 
trailing  or  procumbent  stems.     Also  from  North  America. 

8.  B.  ghimacea,  syn.  B,  Tiervdsa.  —  A  very  dwarf  slow- 
growing  shrub,  resembling  in  a  gi*eat  measure  the  preceding. 
Leaves  tinged  with  red  in  autumn,  about  a  foot  long,  of  about 
13  narrowly  lanceolate  coriaceous  glabrous  leaflets  with  remote 
rigid  spiny  teeth.  Venation  of  the  leaflets  elevated,  distant, 
anastomosing  with  intermediate  free  veinlets,  lower  pairs  about 

4  inches  from  the  base  of  the  petiole.     Flowers  yellow  tinged 
with   red,   in   terminal   clusters   of  racemes   emerging   from, 
linear   pointed   glume-like  bracts.      A  native  of  North-west 
America,  flowering  in  Spring. 

9.  B.  BhiliL — A  very  distinct  species  with  erect  unbranched 
stems  and  leaves  about  a  foot  long.  Leaflets  usually  9,  very 
coriaceous,  about  3  inches  long,  quite  sessile,  broadly  cordate 
or  rotundate  at  the  base,  irregular  in  outline,  oblique,  with 
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about  5  long  epiny  teeth,  and  a  tcrnuDal  one,  the  lowest  pairs 
close  to   the  base   of  the  petiole.     A  handsome  shrub  with 
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foliage  of  a  yellowish  green  tint,  bearing  terminal  chisterg  of 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring.  B.  Japvnica,  a 
plightly  different  forna  with  narrower  leaves  and  longer  slender 
racemes,  belongs  to  this  species.  B.  inteniiedia  is  another 
name  of  this  variety.     A  native  of  Japan. 

10.  B.  FortUnei. — Leaflets  about  7,  linear-lanceolate,  distant, 
with  numprouB  small  spiny  teeth,  lower  pair  remote  fi-om  the 
base  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  in  terminal 
clustered  racemes.     A  native  of  China. 

B.  pinnaia,  syn.  fasciculMrin,  and  B.  Nepalenais  are  rarer 
species,  the  former  from  Mexico.  The  latter  is  very  near  B. 
Bialii. 

2.  BERBERIDOPSIS. 

A  genus  of  a  single  ^eies  of  climbing  habits.  Sepals  and 
petals  9  to  15  ;  outer  small,  spreading,  intermediate,  orbicular, 
concave ;  inner  obovate-cuneate,  erect,  inserted  upon  the 
fleshy  torus.  Stamens  8  or  9,  free  ;  anthei-s  dehiscing  longi- 
tudinally. Ovary  1-celled,  with  3  parietal  placentas.  Name 
from  Berberis,  and  S^ts,  resemblance. 

1.  B.  corallXna. — Leaves   about   3   inches   long,  alternate^ 
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Btmple,  glabrous,  petiolate,  oblong-cordate,  obtuse  or  acute, 
spiny-toothed.  Flowers  crimson,  in  terminal  drooping  racemes, 
leafy  at  the  base.     A  handsome  subscandent  shrub  from  Chili. 

3.  EPIMEDIUM. 

A  small  genus  of  elegant  compound-leaved  dwarf  herbs 
with  creeping  rhizomes.  Leaves  temately  or  pinnately  divided. 
Flowers  in  terminal,  simple  or  branched  racemes.  Sepals  8, 
petaloid,  flat,  the  four  outer  smaller.  Petals  4,  small,  cucullate, 
or  spurred.  Stamens  4.  Carpel  1,  many-seeded.  Confined 
to  temperate  Europe  and  Asia.  A  Greek  name  applied  to  a 
similar  plant. 

1.  E.  cUplnum  (fig.  24). — One  of  the  prettiest,  though  not 
BO  large  flowered  as  some  of  the  others.     It  grows  about  a  foot 
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high,  with  slender  hard  and  shining  stems  and  petioles.   Flowers 
brown  and  yellow.     A  native  of  the  Alps,  flowering  in  May. 
-    2.  E.  violacetim. — Has  narrow  leaflets  and  violet  flowers.     A 
native  of  Japan. 

3.  E.  maerwnthum. — This  is  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 
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growing  about  9  inches  high,  and  bearing  comparatively  laige 

white  flowera.     A  native  of  Japan. 

There  are  several  other  species,  as  diphyllum,  rdgeum, 
lilaclnum,  and  Sininse,  white  tinged  with  rose  or  violet ;  and 
BulphfiiTeam  and  pinnatum,  yellow  and  purplish  brown. 

4.  PODOPHYLLUM. 

A  singular  genus  of  two  species,  one  Indian  and  the  other 
American,  having  fleshy  rhizomes  and  erect  stems,  bearing 
usually  2  large  opposite  palmate ly-lobed  leaves  and  a  solitary 
while  flower.  Sepals  6,  petaloid.  Petals  6  to  9,  larger  than 
the  sepals.  Fruit  an  indehiscent  berry.  Name  from  -novs,  a 
foot,  and  ^vXXov,  a  leaf,  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  leaves. 

1.    P.  peltatum   (fig.    25).      May   Apple. — The   American 
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gpeciea.     This  has  white  berries ;  and  the  Indian,  P.  Emddi, 
bright  red.     They  are  both  marsh  plants. 
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5.  AKfiBIA. 

A  small  genus  of  climbing  shrubs  with  the  leaves  digitately 
3-  or  5-foliolate.  Flowers  few,  in  axillary  racemes,  violet- 
coloured,  polygamous.  Sepals  3.  Petals  none.  Male  flowers 
with  6  free  stamens  and  a  rudimentary  ovary.  Female  flowers 
with  6  or  9  rudimentary  stamens.  Carpels  3  to  9,  stigma  pel- 
tate ;  seeds  immersed  in  pulp.  About  four  species,  natives  of 
Japan  and  China.     The  native  name  of  the  Japanese  species. 

1.  A.  qnvaata. — A  pretty  twining  plant  with  the  leaves  on 
very  slender  petioles,  and  palmately  divided  into  usually  6  dis- 
tinct petiolulate  oval  or  oblong  emarginate  leaflets,  the  basal 
pair  smallest.  Flowers  small,  purplish  brown,  very  fragrant. 
A  native  of  Japan,  hardy  in  the  south-western  counties  only. 

6.  lardizIbala. 

Climbing  shrubs  with  bi-  or  tri-ternate  leaves  and  dioecious 
flowers.  Sepals  6,  somewhat  fleshy.  Petals  6,  much  smaller. 
Stamens  6,  monadelphous.  Carpels  3,  seeds  numerous.  Flowers 
axillary,  violet  or  purple,  male  racemose,  female  solitary. 
There  are  two  Chilian  species.  Named  in  honour  of  a  Spanish 
botanist. 

1.  L.  bitemata. — A  tall  evergreen  climber  with  the  dark 
glossy  green  leaves  twice  temate.  Flowers  purple,  in  drooping 
racemes,  appearing  in  December.  This  needs  the  protection 
of  a  wall. 

Order  VIL^NTMPH-aEACE-ffi!, 

Aquatic  herbs  easily  recognised  by  their  large  flat  cordate 
or  peltate  leaves  and  showy  flowers.  Sepals  3  to  5.  Petals  3 
to  5,  or  numerous,  sometimes  small.  Stamens  many.  Carpels 
3  or  more,  in  one  whorl  or  series,  adnate  to  a  fleshy  disk  forming 
a  several-celled  ovary ;  styles  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels  ; 
stigma  peltate  or  decun-ent ;  ovules  many,  scattered  over  the 
walls  of  the  cells ;  ovules  orthotropous.  Fruit  with  consoli- 
dated or  free  carpels ;  seeds  numerous ;  albumen  farinaceous. 
Fresh-water  plants,  not  numerous  in  species,  but  very  widely 
spread.  The  hardy  species  are  limited  to  our  well-known 
white  and  yellow  Water-Lilies,  with  a  few  others  from  North 
America  and  Siberia. 
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1.  NYMPH^A, 

To  this  genuB  belongs  our  White  Water-Lily,  together  with 
several  splendid,  though  unfortunately  not  hardy  species, 
having  crimson,  rose,  or  blue  flowers,  natives  of  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  Besides  the  flowers  being  much  larger  and 
never  yellow,  this  ia  technically  distinguished  from  A^uphar  by 
having  4  sepals  and  numerous  conspicuous  petals  as  large  aa  or 
larger  than  the  sepals.  Dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  water- 
nyniphs.     They  are  all  Summer-flowering  plants. 

I.  N.  df6a  (fig.  26).     White  Water-Lily. — Leaves  orbicular, 
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cordate  at  the  base,  quite  entire.  This  ia  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  indigenous  aquatic  plants. 

2.  N.  od<n-ata. — A  North  American  species,  closely  re- 
sembling the  last,  but  the  flowers  are  slightly  tinged  with  rose 
and  delicioufily  scented. 

N.  nitida,  a  native  of  Siberia,  has  elliptical  cordate  shining 
deeply-lobed  leaves  with  spreading  lobes  and  white  flowers,  and 
A',  pygmcea  is  a  charming  miniature  of  the  foregoing.  A 
native  of  China,  and  equally  hardy. 

2.  NtlPHAR. 
In  this  genus  the  sepals,  which  exceed  4  in  number,  are 
coloured,  and  conceal  the  smaller  scale-like  petals.  Flowers 
always  yellow,  globose,  and  smaller  than  in  Nymph^a.  There 
are  four  or  five  species,  all  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.     The  name  is  from  the  Arabic  Naufar. 

1.  J\r.  iii(ea(fig.  27).  Yellow  Water-Lily,  Brandy-Bottles.— 
Leaves  orbicular,  deeply  lobed  at  the  base ;  lobes  contiguous 
or  overlapping.     There  ia  also  a  smaller  form  of  this  apecies. 

2.  N.  piimila. — Leaves  oblong,  lobes  at  length  spreading. 
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Very  much  like  the  last,  but  diRcring  in   the  emaller  more 
orhicular  petals,  sliorter  anthers,  and  the  stigma  lobed  at  the 
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margin.     Also  British,  but  limited  to  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and 
Shropshire  in  England. 

N.  advencL  is  similar  to  No.  1,  but  rather  larger,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  brighter  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 


OfcDEB  V  III— PAPA VERACE.ffiJ. 

Herbs,  or  very  rarely  shrubs,  glaucescent  or  pilose ;  juice 
often  coloured.  Leaves  altcmafp,  or  the  floral  occasionally 
opposite,  entire,  lobod,  or  finely  divided,  destitute  of  stipules. 
Peduncles  l-flowered,  or  rarely  subumbellate, often  lengthened, 
terminal,  or  from  the  aiils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Flowers  re- 
gular or  irregular.  Sepals  2  or  3,  rarely  4,  very  caducous. 
Petals  4  to  6,  occasionally  more,  in  two  or  three  series,  often 
crumpled.  Stamens  numerous,  free,  or  few,  and  with  connate 
filaments.  Ovary  free,  1-celled,  with  many-ovulert  parietal 
placentas,  or  2-  or  many-celled.  Styles  short  or  obsolete ; 
stigmas  radiating  or  lobed.  Ovides  anatropous.  Capsule  de- 
hiscing by  pores  or  valves,  more  rarely  indehiscent.  Seeds 
few  or  many,  albuminous.  The  species  of  this  order  are  widely 
distributed,  chiefly  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Narcotic,  acrid,  or  poisonous  plants.  Opium  is 
the  product  of  a  species  of  Poppy.  Chiefly  valuable  to  the 
gardener  for  the  showy  annuals  it  abounds  in. 

Sub-Order  I. — PapAverese. 

Petals  similar  ;  stamens  numerous. 
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1.  PLATYSTEMON. 

A  gmall  genus  of  annual  herbs  with  narrow  entire  leaves. 
Flowers  on  long  peduncles,  yellow.  Sepals  3.  Petals  6. 
Stamens  numerous,  with  dilated  filaments.  Carpels  numerous, 
many-seeded,  at  first  partially  united,  but  free  when  mature. 
The  name  is  from  TrXan;^,  broad,  and  aTfjfia,  a  stamen.  Two 
species  have  been  described ;  they  are  both  dwarf  hardy  plants 
of  straggling  habit  and  no  great  merit. 

1.  P.  Calif&micus. — Leaves  and  capsules  hairy.  Native  of 
California,  flowering  in  August. 

2.  P.  leiocdrpua. — Capsules  smooth,  flowers  yellowish  white. 
A  native  of  Siberia. 

2.  PAPlVER. 

Showy  annual  and  perennial  herbs  with  lobed  or  dissected 
leaves  and  milky  juice.  Howers  on  long  pedimcles,  nodding 
when  in  bud.  Sepals  usually  2.  Petals  4  or  more.  Stamens 
numerous.  Ovary  1 -celled;  style  short  or  obsolete;  stigma 
discoid,  with  radiating  lobes  opposite  tlie  placentas,  which  pro- 
ject in  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovary.  Capsule  opening  by 
pores ;  seeds  numerous,  small,  pitted.  About  a  dozen  species 
are  known,  from  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia,  one  extend- 
ing to  South  Africa,  and  one  to  Australia.  Though  the  genus 
is  poor  in  species,  these  are  very  prolific  in  varieties.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure. 

Perenniul  Species. 

1.  P.  orientale. — A  handsome  plant,  3  or  4  feet  high.  Stems 
supporting  one  large  scarlet  or  orange-scarlet  flower  with  a 
dark  crimson  spot  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  P.  bracteatuvi 
(fig.  28),  syn.  P.  pulcherrlvium^  is  a  variety  in  which  the 
sepals  are .  foliaceous  and  persistent,  and  the  flowers  much 
larger.     A  native  of  Western  and  Central  Asia. 

2.  P.  cUplnum, — A  dwarf  plant,  less  than  a  foot  high, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  from  the  Alps  to  Lapland. 
Leaves  pinnate,  glaucous.  Flower-stems  leafless,  hispid,  one- 
flowered.  Flowers  large  and  showy,  bright  orange-yellow  or 
white.  P.  nudicaiile  is  an  allied  Arctic  species  or  variety, 
and  P.  Pyrenaicum  is  a  handsome  dwarf  variety  with  trailing 
leaves  and  orange-coloured  flowers. 

Annual  Species. 

3.  P.  somniferum.  Opium  Poppy, — A  tall  glaucous  glabrous 
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Bpecies  growing  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  oblong  variously  lobed 
amplezicaul   leaves   and    numeroue    large    siDgle   01    douUe 
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flowers  of  many  colours,  wliite,  rose,  lilac,  violet,  often  striped, 
and  usually  nith  a  darker  spot  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  the 
latter  fringed  in  some  varieties.  It  is  believed  to  have  origin- 
ally come  from  Persia  or  India. 

4.  P.  Rhiaa  (fig.  29). — This  is  the  common  Com  Poppy, 
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whose  large  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  are  familiar  to  everyone  in 
the  South  of  England.  Under  cultivation  it  has  produced  in- 
nunierable  varieties,  both 
double  and  single,  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  It  is  a 
smaller  plant  than  the 
preceding,  and  very  dis- 
tinct from  it  in  its  pia- 
natifid  hispid  leaves. 


Fig.  n.  PspkTer  Bbffiu,  Hon  lieno.  Fig.  30.  AigeniDnf  gnudlBon.    (Jnit.  4ic,} 

3.  argemOne. 

Braaohing  glaucescent  annual  herbs  with  yellow  juice. 
Liaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  usually  ppiny-toothed.  Flowers 
large,  white  or  yellow.  Similar  in  floral  characters  to  the 
Poppies,  with  an  oblong  capsule  opening  by  valves.  Six 
species  are  known,  all  American.  The  name  is  probably 
from  apyswos,  white,  fair. 

1.  A.  Mexicaria. — An  erect  branching  plant,  about  2  or  3 
feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers  about  the  size  of  the  common 
Poppy.  The  petals  are  very  caducous.  This  species  is  a  com- 
mon weed  in  the  tropics. 
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2.  A*  grandifldra  (fig.  30). — A  similar  plant,  with  white 
flowers.  Only  admissible  in  a  large  garden,  where  its  glaucous 
foliage  and  large  flowers  are  very  eflfective. 

A.  hispida  is  a  fine  white-flowering  recently  introduced 
species,  larger  even  than  A.  ffrandijldra. 

4  MECONOPSIS. 

Perennial  or  annual  herbs.  Leaves  entire  or  dissected. 
JFlowers  large  and  showy,  on  long  peduncles,  nodding  when  in 
bud.  Sepals  2.  Petals  4.  Stamens  numerous.  Capsule  1- 
celled,  oblong,  opening  by  short  valves.  There  are  nine  species, 
of  which  one  is  European,  two  are  North  American,  and  the  re- 
mainder Himalayan.  The  name  is  from  fii]Kmvy  a  Poppy,  and 
o^ij,  resemblance. 

1.  JIf.  Gdrnbrica. — The  only  European  species,  which  is  also 
found  in  some  parts  of  western  England  and  Wales.  It  is  a 
perennial  with  bipinnatifid  nearly  glabrous  leaves  and  pale 
yellow  flowers  on  long  peduncles. 

There  are  several  tall  handsome  species  from  the  mountains 
of  Northern  India,  three  of  which  have  been  introduced,  but  they 
are  very  rarely  seen.  They  have  pinnatifid  hispid  leaves  and 
large  racemes  of  flowers  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
M.  WaUichii  has  them  pale  blue;  JIf.  NepaUnaia  rich  yellow, 
and  M.  aculeata  rich  lilac  purple. 

6.  SANGUINlRIA. 

■ 

There  is  only  one  species  of  this  genus,  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  8  or  more  petals,  not 
crumpled,  and  an  oblong  2-valved  capsule.  The  name  is 
from  the  Latin  sanguis,  blood,  the  colour  of  the  juice. 

1.  8.  CanadSnsis.  Puccoon. — A  perennial  herb  with  a 
creeping  rhizome  and  radical  reniform  6-  to  7-lobed  leaves, 
glaucous  above,  hairy  beneath.  Scape  slightly  exceeding  the 
leaves,  about  6  inches  high,  naked,  1 -flowered.  Flowers  white, 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  appearing  in  early  Spring. 

G.  boccOnia. 

Tall  shrubby  herbs  with  yellow  or  vermilion  juice.  Leaves 
large,  lobed.  Flowers  small,  numerous,  in  large  terminal  pani- 
cles. Sepals  2,  petaloid.  Petals  none.  Stamens  numerous. 
Capsule  stipitate,  oblong,  few-seeded.     Named  in  honour  of  a 
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Sicilian  botanist.     These  plants  are  grown  more  for  their  orna- 
mental habit  and  foliage  than  their  flowers. 

1.  B.  cordata^  syn.  Macleaya  cordata, — This  is  the  original 
hardy  species,  a  native  of  China. 

2.  B.  Japonica. — A  handsomer  plant  than  the  foregoing.  It 
has  large  oblong  glaucous  leaves,  deeply  lobed  and  cordate  at  the 
base.  Both  grow  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  form  very  striking 
objects  in  the  garden.  Probably  a  variety  of  the  foregoing. 
There  are  two  other  species,  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 

7.  eschschOltzia. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  glabrous  and  glaucescent.  Leaves 
much  divided  into  linear  segments.  This  genus  is  distinguished 
by  the  sepals  of  its  calyx  cohering  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  which  is 
pushed  off  by  the  expanding  petals.  Capsule  linear.  Named 
after  a  botanist.  The  four  or  five  species  are  all  natives  of  North- 
western America. 

1.  E.  Calif&mica. — This  species  was  the  first  introduced. 
It  is  a  straggling  much-branched  plant  with  large  vase-shaped 
flowers,  bright  yellow  in  the  typical  form ;  but  varieties  with 
white,  pinkish,  paler  yellow,  and  other  tints  are  known. 

2.  E.  tenuifdlia. — A  much  smaller  plant,  with  the  segments 
of  the  leaves  almost  thread-like.  Both  are  hardy  and  pretty, 
especially  the  former,  and  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  period. 

Sub-Order  IT. — PuinJlrieSD. 
Petals  4,  dissimilar.     Stamens  6. 

8.  DIELtTRA. 

Handsome  erect,  diffuse,  or  climbing  perennials  with  much- 
divided  leaves.  Flowers  in  racemes,  terminal,  or  opposite  the 
leaves.  Sepals  2,  minute.  Petals  4,  the  exterior  oblong,  con- 
cave, saccate  or  calcarate  at  the  base,  and  spreading  at  the 
top ;  the  interior  clawed,  cohering  at  the  tips,  and  keeled  or 
winged  at  the  back.  Stamens  6,  in  two  bundles  opposite  the 
outer  petals,  the  filament  of  the  middle  stamen  of  each  bundle 
spurred  at  the  base  or  naked.  Anthers  of  the  middle  stamens 
2-celled,  of  the  lateral  1-celled.  Ovary  1 -celled,  with  2  pla- 
centas and  many  ovules.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species, 
natives  of  North  America  and  North-western  Asia.  The  name  is 
from  the  Greek  Sty,  two,  and  eKvrpov^  a  sheath,  from  the  beau- 
tiful outer  petals. 
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\.  D.  spectabilia  (fig.  31). — This  magnificent  hardy  plant 
iff  now  BO  familiar  that  details  are  tinnecessary.     Its  elegant 


ternately  divided  foliage  and  gracefully  drooping  racemea  of 
locketrlike  flowera  of  white  and  rose  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
known  plant.  It  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  but  was  introduced 
by  Mr,  Fortune  from  Chinese 
gardens. 

2.  D.  eximia  (fig.  32).— A 
smaller  plant  than  the  prece- 
ding, but  also  very  handsome. 
The  habit,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  quite  different.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  and  bears 
rosy  pink  flowers  in  Summer. 
A  native  of  North  America. 
i)./ormd8a  scarcely  differs  from 
this  species. 

3,  D.  chryaantha.  —  This 
has  bright  yellow  flowers,  ap- 

FiB- 33.  Dioiyt™  erimifc  (J  nit.  siK,)  peariug  in  September,  and 
finely  cut  glaucous  leaves.  A  Califomian  species  of  recent 
introduction,  growing  4  or  5  feet  high. 
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9.  CORYDlLIS. 

This  genus  differs  mainly  from  the  last  in  having  only  one 
of  the  outer  petals  spurred  or  inflated,  the  other  being  flat, 
and  in  the  inflated  2-yalved  capsule;  the  flowers  are  also 
smaller.  The  Greek  name  for  Fumitory.  Species  numerous 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  a  few  extending  to  America, 
South  Africa,  and  north-western  Asia. 

1.  £7.  lidea* — A  common  European  plant,  found  naturalised 
in  some  parts  of  England.  A  perennial  fibrous-rooted  herb, 
about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  temately  divided. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  leaf-opposed  racemes,  from  May  to  August. 

2.  £7.  ndbUis. — ^This  is  a  fine  large  yellow-flowered  species, 
a  native  of  Siberia,  producing  its  flowers  in  early  Spring.  It 
belongs  to  the  tuberous-rooted  section,  and  has  imbranched 
stems  about  a  foot  high,  and  dense  racemes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers. 

(7.  MarahaUiana  is  a  dwarf  tuberous-rooted  species  from 
Asia  Minor,  having  pale  yellow  racemose  flowers  and  a  pair  of 
bitemate  leaves  on  each  stem ;  (7.  sdl/ida  is  a  tufted  species 
about  6  inches  high,  with  bitemate  glaucous  leaves  and  uni- 
lateral racemes  of  rosy  flowers  from  the  axils  of  laciniate  bracts ; 
and  C.  tvherdsOj  syn.  G.  cava^  is  similar  to  the  last,  with  white 
flowers  and  entire  bracts.  These  two  are  both  European  species. 

Order  IX.—  CRUCIPERiE. 

This  very  natural  group  of  plants  is  so  well  defined  that  very 
little  diflBculty  is  experienced  in  recognising  its  members. 
They  are  almost  without  exception  annual  or  perennial  herbs 
with  stellate  hairs,  radical  leaves  in  rosettes,  and  the  cauline 
alternate,  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  usually  in  terminal 
racemes,  rarely  solitary,  commonly  ebracteate.  Sepals  4,  of 
which  two  are  often  saccate  at  the  base.  Petals  4.  Stamens 
6,  tetradynamous  (in  Megacarpcea  polyd/nd/ra  the  stamens  are 
numerous).  Ovary  2-celled  or  transversely  jointed.  Seeds 
destitute  of  albumen.  This  order  includes  nearly  200  genera 
and  1,200  species,  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  polar  limits  of  flowering  plants,  but  especially 
abundant  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  to  the  vegetable  gardener,  including  as 
it  does  the  many  varieties  of  cabbage,  broccoli,  turnip,  radish, 
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cress,  sea-kale,  etc.,  and  nearly  all  its  members  are  anti- 
scorbutic. It  is,  moreover,  not  lacking  in  ornamental  plants, 
especially  in  fragrant  flowering  species. 

§  1  •  Poci  contintuma,  usuaily  muck  longer  than  broads  dehiscing 
throughout  its  whoU  length,  or  transversely  jointed,  not  comr- 
pressed  at  right  angles  to  the  'partition. 

1.  MATTHlOLA, 

This  genus  includes  all  the  different  races  of  Stocks.  Its 
distinctive  characters  are :  entire  or  sinuate  leaves,  large  flowers, 
the  petals  having  long  claws,  a  nearly  cylindrical  pod,  connivent 
stigmas  thickened  or  homed  at  the  back,  and  thin  flat 
numerous  seeds.  About  thirty  species,  chiefly  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region.     Named  after  an  Italian  physician. 

1.  M.  incana. — This  is  the  sub-shrubby  biennial  species 
from  which  the  Brompton  and  perhaps  the  Queen  Stocks 
have  descended.  It  is  an  erect  hoary  plant,  1  to  3  feet  high, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaves  and  large  white,  crimson, 
violet,  purple  double  or  single  flowers.  M,  fenestrdlis.  Giant 
Cape  Stock,  is  referred  to  this  species  by  some  authors.  A 
native  of  the  West  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  also  found 
on  cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

2.  M.  driTiua.— The  Ten-week,  Intermediate,  and  other 
garden  annual  varieties  of  Stocks  belong  to  this  species.  This 
has  produced  innumerable  varieties,  from  pure  white,  lilac, 
violet,  rose,  and  crimson  to  purple.     Mediterranean  region. 

3.  M.  Grcbca.  The  Wallflower-leaved  Stock. — The  foliajje 
of  this,  instead  of  being  hoary  and  downy,  is  of  a  bright  green, 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Wallflower.  This  includes  some 
white  and  yellow  annual  varieties.     South  of  Europe. 

4.  M.  bicdmis. — A  straggling  annual  with  lilac  flowers,  very 
fragrant  at  night,  but  closed  during  the  day.  It  has  a  two-homed 
pod.    It  flowers  during  the  Summer  months.    South  of  Europe. 

2.  CHEIRANTHUS. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs  with  bipartite  hairs.  Leaves  entire  or 
toothed.  This  genus  differs  very  slightly  from  the  last,  distin- 
guished by  having  a  more  flattened  pod,  wingless  seeds,  and 
a  capitate  or  bilobed  stigma.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species, 
chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  to  the  Hima- 
layas and  North  America.  Name  from  ;^fft/>of,  the  hand,  and 
avdos,  a  flower ;  application  uncertain. 

1.  Gh,  Chelri  (fig.  33).    Wallflower. — ^This  needs  neither  de- 
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scription  nor  recommendation.     The  varieties  it  hiu  given  birth 
to    are   innumerable.      Velio w,   orange,   purple,   brown,   and 
variegated    single    and   double   flowers  occur.      The  Rocket 
WalliiowerB  form  a   distinct   race,  with    long   narrow  flower- 
spikes.    Though  probably  not  indigenous, 
it  is  now  found  in  many  parta  of  Britain. 
The  figure  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
wild  than  the  cidtivated  form. 

2.  Ch.  Marakdllli,  syn.  E-ryaimum. — 
A  dwarf  shrubby  plant  with  evergreen 
leavea  and  a  profusion  of  large  fr^rant 
orange-coloured  flowera.  It  continues  in 
flower  from  April  till  July.  Supposed  to 
be  of  hybrid  origin,  between  the  common 
Wallflower  and  Ch.  alplnua. 

3.  Ch.  alpinua.- — ^A  dwarf  species  about 
6  inchea  high,  with  remotely  toothed  leaves 
and  an  abundance  of  pale  yellow  flowera. 
Summer.     Mountains  of  Europe. 

3.  iRABIS. 
Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  often  with 
large  rosettes  of  leaves,  glabrous  or  hairy. 
Radical  leaves  spathulate,  cauline  sessile. 
Flowers  white,  more  rarely  purple.  Pod 
linear,  compressed,  keeled,  not  elastic ; 
seeds  compressed  in  1  or  2  seriea. 
Species  numerous,  chiefly  from  the  tem- 
perate and  arctic  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  name  is  from  Arabia,  "''*"■  (fSSTJS^  ^'"'^ 
the  native  country  of  some  species. 

1.  A.  (Ubida,  syn.  A.  Gaucaaica. — Vei'y  common  in  old  gar- 
dens, and  a  very  hardy  Spring  flowering  plant.  It  grows 
in  patches  with  slender  running  stems  and  rosettes  of  pale 
green  spathulate  toothed  leaves  clothed  with  greyish  hairs. 
Flowers  pure  white,  in  elongating  racemes  on  leafy  erect  stems. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  variegated  variety.  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, etc   A.  alplna  is  probably  an  alpine  form  of  this  species. 

2.  A.  hlepharophyUa. — Similar  to  the  preceding  in  habit 
and  foliage,  but  with  rosy-purple  flowers.  From  California, 
but  not  yet  very  widely  spread  in  gardens.     June. 

3.  A.  lucida. — This  species  has  dense  rosett«a  of  glabrous 
shining  sessile  spathulate  leaves  and  very  small  white  flowers. 
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The  variegated  form  is  very  beautiful,  and  now  veiy  extensively 
used  for  edging.  A  native  of  Hungary,  flowering  in  the  month 
of  June. 

A,  Androsace  and  A.  procHrrena  are  very  small  alpine 
perennials  with  white  flowers ;  and  A.  vima  is  a  pretty  annual 
with  blue  flowers. 

4  CARDAMINE. 

Usually  glabrous  plants  having  pinnate  leaves  and  white, 
lilac  or  purple  Sowers.  It  ditfers  from  Arabis  in  its  pod  being 
indistinctly  keeled,  with  elastic  valves.  There  are  about  fifty 
species,  spread  over  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.     The  name  is  derived  from  irdpSo/iov,  cress. 


Fig.  M.  Lnniu'Li  bieudis.    (i  mt.  .iip.>  Fig.  St.  Cudmlne  lullfoliii.    (J  rat.  tiM.) 

1.  C  pratenats.  Lady's  Smock  or  Cuckoo  Flower. — A  pretty 
though  exceedingly  common  indigenous  early-blooming  peren- 
nial, with  lilac  or  white  flowers,  of  which  there  is  a  double 
variety  in  cultivation,  occasionally  found  wild  in  wet  situations. 
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2.  C.  latifblia  (fig.  34), — A  tall-growing  Spanish  species  with 
ptirple  Bowers,  appearing  in  June.     It  inhabits  swampy  places. 

3.  C.  trifdlia. — A  distinct  little  plant,  about  9  inches  high, 
with  glabrous  trifoliate  leaves  and  dense  corymbs  of  small  pure 
white  flowers.     A  native  of  Switzerland,  flowering  in  Spring. 

5.  LUNABIA. 
Biennial  or  perennial  pilose  herbs  with  erect  branching 
stems  and  cordate  simple  dentate  petiolate,  leaves  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  purple  flowers.  This  genus  is  rcnaarkable 
for  the  oval  or  oblong  compressed  stipitatc  siliquas,  whose 
transparent  silvery  partition  is  persistent  after  the  valves  have 
fallen  away.  Only  two  species  are  known  ;  natives  of  Central 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Name  from  iwna,  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  the  seed-vessel. 

1.  L.  biennis,  syn.  L.  annua  (fig.  35). — This  is  the  plant 
familiarly  known  as  Honesty.  A  biennial,  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  with  large  purplish- violet  flowers.  There  is  also  a  white 
variety.     May  to  July. 

2.  L,  rediviva. — A  perennial  species,  not  so  pretty  as  the 
above,  with  smaller  pale  blue  flowers  and  a  smaller  seed- 
pouch. 

6.  AUBRIETIA. 

A  genus  of  small  dwarf  trailing  hairy  herbs  with  small 
entire  or  toothed  leaves  and  rather  large  purple  flowera.  In 
character  it  is  very  close  to  Alye- 
sum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lateral  sepals  being  saccate  at  the 
base.  There  are  about  six  species 
known,  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Named  in  honour  of  a  . 
French  botanical  draughtsman. 

1.  A.  deltoidea  (fig.  36).— 
There  are  several  varieties  of 
this,  differing  in  the  size  and 
brilliancy  of  their  flowers  from  the 
typical  plant.  The  best  one  in 
cultivation  is  that  named  Camp- 
bellii,  which  is  much  larger  in  the 

flower,  and  apparently  a  freer  "«■  »■  A-brieti.  ddtoide*.  {i„«.»iz,.., 
bloomer.  A.  purpUrea,  of  larger  stature,  with  larger  deeper 
violet  flowers,  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  distinct  species,  including 
Cainpb4Ui.i,grandifidra,  &Qd  GrOica,  They  all  flower  in  Spring. 
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?.  ALtSSUM. 

Anuuiila  or  dwarf  branching  shrubby  perennials,  often  clothed 
with  hoary  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  distant,  or  the  radical  ones 
tufted,  usually  entire.  Flowera  small,  wh'te  or  yellow.  Sepals 
equal.  Petals  entire  or  bifid,  FilamentB  sometimes  appen- 
diculate.  Pods  uliort,  variable  in  shape  ;  seeds  2  to  10.  About 
ninety  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a,  privative, 
and  XiATcra,  -madness,  in  allusion  to  the  &bulous  properties 
attributed  to  the  species  ;  hence  the  English  Madwort. 

1.  A.  eaxaiile  (fig.  37). — A  low  shrubby  branched  peren- 
nial with  whitish  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  brightest  yellow. 
A  common  plant  in  cultivation,  growing  in  dense  tufts  about 
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a  foot  high,  with  close  corymbs  of  small  flowers.  One  of  our 
handsomest  early  Spring  flowers.  A.  Gemonknae  is  closely  allied 
to  this,  and  perhaps  a  variety  of  it,  but  it  is  a  more  vigorous  and 
larger  plant  altogether.     South  of  Europe. 

2.  A.  Tnaritimuiii,  syn.  Kon\ga  maHtima. — A  much-branched 
procumbent  plant  with  slender  wiry  branches,  less  than  a 
foot  high,  and  small  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  small  white 
flowers.  The  variegated  form  is  very  pretty,  and  extensively 
employed  for  edging,  etc,     Europe,  Asia  Minor. 
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8.  HESPERIS. 

Erect  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  with  simple,  forked  or 
glandular  hairs.  Leaves  scattered  on  the  stem,  ovate  or  oblong, 
entire  or  toothed  or  lyrate.  Flov^ers  rather  large.  Sepals 
erect,  lateral  ones  saccate  at  the  base.  Petals  clawed.  Stamens 
free.  Pod  angular  or  compressed ;  valves  keeled  ;  seeds  in  a 
single  row.  About  twenty  species,  from  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  Siberia. 

1.  H.  matronaliSf  including  U,  inoddra  and  H.  Sibirica. 
Darnels  Violet,  or  Rocket. — From  2  to  3  feet  or  more  high. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  dentate.  Flowers  odoriferous  in  the 
evening,  purple,  red,  or  white,  or  variegated.  Pod  contracted 
between  the  seeds.  This  plant,  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  many  beautiful  varieties 
have  been  obtained,  including  double-flowered  in  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  colours.     May  to  August. 

9.  SCHIZOPETALON. 

Annual  erect  herbs  with  branching  hairs  and  alternate 
dentate  pinnate  or  pinnatifid  leaves  and  purplish  or  white 
flowers.  This  may  be  known  from  all  other  CnidfercB  by  its 
pinnately  lobed  petals  and  bracteate  racemes.  About  six  species 
are  reported,  all  from  Chili.  The  name  is  from  a^/^Qi,  to  cut, 
and  iritcCKop,  a  petal. 

1.  8.  WdUeeri, — A  hardy  annual  about  2  feet  high  with 
small  fragrant  white  flowers. 

10.  malcOlmia. 

The  Virginian  Stock  is  the  only  member  of  this  genus  we 
need  occupy  ourselves  with.  In  technical  characters  the  genus 
comes  very  near  Hisperia^  differing  in  having  a  roundish  pod 
thickened  at  the  base  and  a  subulate  stigma.  About  twenty 
species  are  known,  inhabiting  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  and  Caspian  seas.     A  commemorative  name. 

1.  M.  maritima,  Virginian  Stock. — A  pretty  dwarf  hardy 
annual  with  lilac,  rose,  red,  or  white  flowers.  A  pigmy  variety 
has  recently  been  raised,  a  compact  little  plant,  producing 
abundance  of  pure  white  flowers.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe. 

£ 
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showy,  white,  yellow,  or  purple.     The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  obscure. 

1.  C  v^rt^sa  (fig. 
40).— This  iB  a  hand- 
some shruh  &om  South 
America,  remarkable 
for  the  length  and 
persistence  of  itfi  eta- 
meos.  Petals  rosy  pink, 
all  directed  upwards.  A 
tender  species. 

2.  G.rb^a. — A  beau- 
tiful amiual  about  18 
inches  high.  Leaves 
glabrous,  petiolate,  3- 
to  5-foIiolate,  with  the 
uppermost  simple ;  leaf- 
lets lanceolate.  Flowers 
bright  rose,  in  termi- 
nal bracteate  racemes. 
South  America. 

3.  C  speciogismma 
— Near  the  last,  but 
with  5-  to  7-foliolate 
hairy  leaves  and  larger 

Fu.«.c.»,o.-pi.<».  tin.t.d-.)  Violet-red     flowers. 

Mexico. 


Obder  XI.— BESEDACRS!. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubby.  Leaves  scat- 
tered or  fasciculated,  simple,  trifidor  pinnate;  stipules  minute, 
glandular.  Flowers  bermaphrodite,  small,  didl-coloured,  race- 
mose, or  spicate.  Calyx  persistent,  4-  to  7-partite,  equal  or  un- 
equal, lobes  imbricated.  Petals  4  to  7,  rarely  2  or  none, 
hypogynouB,  deeply  lobed  or  laciniate.  Toms  dilated  upwards. 
Stamens  10  to  40,  inserted  within  the  torus.  Capsule  sessile 
or  stalked,  indehiscent,  open  at  the  top  in  three  lobes.  Seeds 
numerous,  reniform,  exalbuminoua.  Most  of  the  species  be- 
longing to   this  family  are  from   the   Mediterranean  region. 
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1.  RESEDA. 

The  characters  as  above.  There  are  several  species  occa- 
sionally seen  in  cultivation,  bat  none  of  them  have  much  to 
recommend  them  except  the  fragrant  species.  Name  from 
reaedo^  in  allusion  to  its  reputed  medicinal  qualities.  There 
are  two  native  biennial  species,  i2.  Lutiola^  Weld,  and  R.  liUea^ 
the  fonper  with  entire,  and  the  latter  with  lobed  leaves. 

1.  JJ.  odoraia^  Mignonette. — This  favourite  plant  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  It  is  believed  to  have  origi- 
nally come  from  Asia  Minor  or  Egypt.  As  an  out-door  plant 
it  is  annual  with  us,  but  in  the  south  and  grown  under  glass 
it  is  perennial,  though  of  short  duration.  There  are  several 
improved  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Ordeb  XIL-CISTINEJB. 

Dwarf,  trailing,  or  erect  shrubs  with  opposite  or  alternate 
V  simple  usually  entire  leaves  with  large  or  small  or  no  stipules 

and  solitary  or  racemose  showy  ephemeral  flowers.  Flowers 
regular.  Sepals  3  to  5,  imbricate,  the  two  outer  usually 
smaller  or  absent.  Petals  5,  scarcely  clawed,  imbricate,  spread- 
ing, very  thin  and  fugacious.  Stamens  many,  hypogynous; 
filaments  free,  filiform.  Capsule  1-celled,  or  several-celled 
in  consequence  of  the  projecting  parietal  placentas;  seeds 
numerous,  albuminous,  orthotropous.  Chiefly  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region ;  a  few  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  and  a 
few  foimd  in  North  and  South  America,  and  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia. 

1.  HELIlNTHEMUM. 

Prostrate  trailing  herbaceous  perennials  or  imdershrubs. 
Flowers  usually  racemose.  Valves  and  placentas  of  the  capsule 
3.  About  thirty  species  are  known.  The  name  is  derived 
from  ffXiOf,  the  sun,  and  ai/Oefiovj  a  flower.  Some  species  have 
dimorphic  flowers,  similar  to  the  violet.  They  are  only  suit- 
able for  rock-work.  Besides  H.  vulgare  there  are  three  other 
indigenous  species :  H.  ffuUdtum,  an  annual,  flowers  yellow 
with  a  red  eye  ;  H.  ccmum  and  R.  polifdlium^  trailing  shrubby 
species,  the  first  with  small  yellow  flowers,  and  the  latter  white, 

1.  H,  Algarv&naej  syn.  B*  ocymo^dee. — This  is  an  erect- 
growing  species  about  2  feet  liigh,  more  like  a  Cistus,  to  which 
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the   commonly   cultivated   annual  species,   with  white,  lilac, 
purple,  or  crimson  flowers. 

3.  /.  odorata. — A  pretty  odoriferous  annual  species,  a  foot 
or  more  high,  with  large  *  corymbs  of  pretty  white  flowers 
towards  ihe  end  of  Spring.     A  native  of  Crete. 

4.  /•  sempervlrena  (fig.  39). — A  shrubby  branching  ever- 
green species,  about  9  inches  or  a  foot  high,  with  pure  white 
flowers.  This  is  the  ordinaiy  perennial  species  in  cultivation, 
flowering  in  May.  A  native  of  Gandia  (hence  the  trivial  name 
Candytuft),  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe. 

5.  /.  Oarreodana, — A  common  plant  in  cultivation,  very  near 
No.  4,  and  by  some  considered  a  variety  of  it.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  smaller,  and  the  racemes  elongate  very  much  in 
the  course  of  flowering.  It  is  a  very  hardy  kind,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  Spring. 

6.  /.  aemper/ldrens, — Shrubby,  and  similar  to  the  last,  but 
double  its  size,  and  flowering  in  Autumn  and  Winter.  From 
the  Levant. 

7.  /.  Oibraltarica. — This  is  a  magnificent  species,  bearing  the 
largest  flowers  in  the  genus.  It  grows  about  a  foot  or  more 
high,  with  oblong-spathulate  leaves  and  pinkish-lilac  or  nearly 
whit^  flowers.  Native  of  the  South  of  Spain,  and  still  scarce  in 
this  country. 

8.  /.  Priiiti. — ^The  flowers  of  this  nearly  equal  those  of  the 
last-named  species,  but  here  they  are  pure  white.  A  somewhat 
shrubby  plant,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  producing  an 
abundance  of  dark  green  foliage  and  compact  heads  of  flowers, 
which  appear  in  May  or  June.  It  is  from  the  South  of 
Europe. 

9.  /.  Tenoreana. — Near  Nos.  6  and  7,  but  hairy  all  over, 
and  the  flowers,  white  at  first,  change  to  a  purplish  red.  South 
of  Europe. 

15.  ^THIONfiMA. 

A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  perennials,  distin- 
guished by  the  filaments  of  its  four  longer  stamens  being  winged 
and  furnished  with  a  tooth,  equal  petals,  and  boat-shaped  or 
spoon-like  pods  with  usually  numerous  seeds.  From  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Persia.  Name  from  aWwVi 
bright  or  flaming,  and  vjfia,  a  thread,  in  allusion  to  the  fila^ 
ments  of  some  species. 
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1.  JS.  coridifdlium, — A  dwarf  hardy  plant,  shrubby  below, 
with  erect  stems  6  to  8  inches  hig]i.  Leaves  linear^  glaucous. 
Flowers  small,  rosy  lilac,  in  terminal  dense  rounded  racemes. 
A  very  pretty  plant,  native  of  Palestine,  flowering  in  June  and 
July. 

2.  ^.  jtLCunda.  -—Similar  to  the  above,  and  from  the  same 
coimtry,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  is  of  smaller 
stature,  and  the  flowers  have  more  of  a  carmine  tinge  in  them. 


Obdbb  X.— CAPPARIDEae. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Leaves  usually  alternate  sometimes 
digitate  ;  stipules  usually  present,  and  occasionally  spinescent. 
Sepals  4,  rarely  more.  Petals  4,  very  seldom  more,  rarely  none. 
Stamens  often  many,  and  when  few  never  tetradynamous.  Ovary 
1 -celled,  with  several  placentas,  often  on  a  long  stalk.  Seeds 
numerous.  Albumen  none  or  very  tliin.  A  large  order,  in- 
habiting the  warmer  and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

1.  OiPPARIS. 

A  genus  of  about  120  species,  chiefly  tropical.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  only  one  seen  in  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  tender.  The  name  is  of  Arabic 
origin. 

1.  (7.  apindsa.  Caper-bush. — A  half-hardy  deciduous  spiny 
straggling  shrub  with  simple  leaves  and  white  flowers  tinged 
with  pink.  Sepals  and  petals  4 ;  stamens  numerous.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry,  elevated  on  a  long  stalk,  containing  numerous 
seeds.  The  flower-buds  are  the  Capers  of  our  tables.  This 
is  occasionally  grown  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region. 

2.  cleOme. 

This  is  a  very  large  genus  of  the  warmer  and  tropical  regions, 
containing  some  shrubby  and  many  annual  species  of  some 
beauty,  a  few  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  the  genus  are  :  sepals  and  petals  4,  stamens  6,  and 
a  1-celled  capsular  fruit  with  many  seeds.  Leaves  simple,  or 
digitately  3-  to   7-foliolate.      Flowers   solitary   or  racemoscj 
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11.  ERtSIMUM. 

Tall  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  with  narrow  entire  leaves 
and  yellow  or  orange  flowers.  Lateral  sepals  saccate  at  the 
base.  Pod  elongated,  roundish  or  4-angled ;  seeds  not  winged, 
oblong,  in  one  row.  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Name 
from  l/9ua>,  to  draw  blisters. 

1,  E.  Peroffakicmnm. — This  showy  annual  is  a  great  favour- 
ite on  account  of  its  deep  reddish  orange-coloured  blossoms 
and  neat  habit.  From  the  Caucasus.  E.  daper,  syn.  E. 
Arkaneanum,  is  similar  to  the  last,  but  with  lemon-coloured 
flowers.  E.  MarschalliannLni  is  another  Caucasian  species,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers, 

12,  BRASSICA. 

We  introduce  this  genus  merely  to  notice  the  varieties  with 
ornamental  foliage,  imported  some  years  ago  from  China.  Their 
habit  recalls  somewhat  that  of  a  palm,  all  the  leaves  being 
tufted  on  the  summit  of  a  tall  simple  stem.  But  it  is  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  leaves  that  gives  them  their  greatest 
charm.  The  leaves  are  variously  cut,  dissected,  feathered, 
frilled,  and  curled,  and  exhibit  every  shade  of  rose  and  violet 
purpie,  and  in  some  varieties  variegated  with  white. 

§  2.  Pod  nearly  or  quite  om  broad  as  long,  dehiscing  throiigh- 
oui  its  whole  lengthy  and  compressed  at  right  angles  to  the 
septum  or  partition. 

IS,  lONOPSlDIUM. 

Miniature  glabrous  annuals.  Leaves  sessile  or  petiolate, 
spathulate  or  orbiculaie,  entire  or  3-lobed.  Flowers  small, 
white,  violet,  lilac,  or  flesh-coloured,  on  long  peduncles.  Sepals 
spreading,  equal  at  the  base.  Stamens  free.  Pouch  broadly 
oblong,  laterally  compressed,  with  2  or  3  seeds  in  each  cell. 
Only  two  species  are  known. 

1.  7.  aoaide. — An  exceedingly  pretty  little  plant,  not  more 
than  3  inches  high.  Flowers  lilac,  or  white  tinged  with  violet. 
Native  of  Portugal. 

14.  IBfiRIS. 

Annual  or  herbaceous  or  shrubby  diffuse  perennials.  Leaves 
entire  or  pinnatifid,  often  fleshy.  Flowers  racemose  or  corym- 
bose, white  or  purple.     Sepals  equal  at  the  base.     Petals  un- 
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equal ;  the  two  exterior  larger  than  the  others.  Stamens  ftee. 
Pod  broad,  compreaeed,  ovate  or  or- 
bicular, entire  or  bifid  at  the  apex ; 
seeds  one  in  each  cell)  not  margined. 
About  twenty  apecies  are  known, 
nearly  all  inhabiting  the  Mediterra- 
nean r^on.  Named  &om  Iberia, 
Spain,  where  many  species  grow, 
liiey  are  all  known  under  the  English 
name  of  Candytuft. 

1.  /.  arnara  (fig.  38).— An  annual 
plant  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  with 
white  or  purplish  flowers  about  half 
an  inch  across,  appearing  in  July. 
Western  Europe,  natiualised  in  Eng- 
land. As  the  specific  name  denotes, 
very  bitter. 

2.  /.  umbellata. — Also  annual,  and 
rather  larger  than  the  preceding, 
with   flowers  arranged  more  in  the 

form  of  an  umhel  or  corymb.     It  is  ng.  ss.  oait  amin.   n  att.  ■!>«,) 
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geQUs  it  is  sometimes  referred.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile, 
very  hairy.  Flowers  bright  yellow  wiih  a  browtf*blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.     A  Summer-flowering  plant  from  Port.ugal. 

2.  S.  mtigare.  Rock  Rose. — This  is  the  common  native 
species,  frequently  seen  in  gardens,  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed,  being  found  from  Arctic  Europe  to  both  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  A  dwarf  shrub  with  opposite  linear-oblong 
hairy  leaves  and  usually  yellow  flowers,  but  varying  in  dif- 
ferent shades  to  deep  red.  There  is  also  a  double-flowered 
variety,  ff.  crdceum,  rdseum,  surrejanumf  grandijldnim,  etc., 
are  simply  varieties  of  this  species. 

There  are  numerous  other  species,  few  of  which  are  seen  in 
cultivation ;  but  we  might  mention  ff.  ptdveruUntum  and 
H.  macrdnthum,  with  white  flowers ;  H.  formdsv.m.  and  H. 
Tuberetria,  an  herbaceous  species  with  ribbed  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

2.  CISTTIS. 

Mostly  handsome  erect  shrubs  from  Western  and  Southern 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  Atlantic  islands.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, entire  or  toothed,  ob- 
long or  lanceolate.  Flowers 
large  and  showy,  but  very 
evanescent,  and  not  opening 
in  dull  weather.  Sepals  3  to 
5.  Petals  white  wiUi  a  yel- 
low or  purple  blotch  at  the 
base,  or  rose  with  a  yellow 
spot  at  the  base,  never 
wholly  yellow.  Technically 
distinguished  from  HeliAn- 
the^nuvi  by  the  capsule  be- 
ing usually  5-vaIved,  and 
the  flowers  cymoee  or  soli- 
tary, seldomracemose.  Ety- 
mology from  the  Crreek  name 
xiaTot.  Some  of  the  species 
are  tolerably  hardy  in  the 
South  of  England. 

1.    C.   lada/niferua  (6g. 

fie.u.  ciaRu  iidunferni.  ()ut.e[u.)  41). — This  has  sessile  3- 
nerved  lanceolate  leaves,  glutinous  above,  and  covered  with  a 
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dense  white  tomentum  beneath,  and  large  white  flowers  with  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Native  of  Portugal, 
flowering  in  June.     There  are  several  varieties  of  it. 

2.  C  Cyprius, — Perhaps  even  commoner  than  the  preceding, 
and  often  confounded  with  it.  This  has  large  solitary  flowers 
and  petiolate  leaves,  whilst  in  the  former  the  flowers  are  borne 
in  clusters  of  three  or  four  on  a  common  stalk,  and  the  leaves 
are  sessile. 

3.  G.  laurifbliua. — This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species  in 
cultivation,  having  petiolate  3-nerved  ovate-lanceolate  viscous 
leaves  densely  tomentose  beneath,  and  white  flowers.  A 
robust  growing  shrub  6  or  7  feet  high. 

4.  G.  salidfdliua. — A  very  variable  species  of  slender  habit. 
The  variety  generally  met  with  in  cultivation  has  ovate-lan- 
ceolate acute  rugose  nearly  glabrous  leaves  on  slender  petioles, 
and  medium-sized  white  flowers.  A  distinct  species^  about  3 
or  4  feet  high. 

5.  G,  purpU/reua. — Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  rugose? 
strongly  veined,  shortly  petiolate,  densely  pubescent  beneath. 
Plowers  terminal,  large  reddish  purple,  with  a  dark  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  petal.  Tliis  is  not  so  hardy  as  some  of  the 
foregoing. 

6.  G,  MonapeliSnaia. — A  very  variable  plant  in  the  foliage, 
with  small  white  flowers  having  yellow  blotches  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Young  parts  hairy  and  clammy.  Leaves  sessile, 
3-nerved,  strongly  veined,  linear  or  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute. 

7.  G.  popvXifdlius. — A  very  distinct  species  of  large  stature 
with  ovate-cordate  acuminate  rugose  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
and  medium-sized  white  flowers  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  Pubescence  slight,  viscous.  Flowers  in  lateral 
cymes. 


Order  XIII.— VIOLARIE^. 

Herbs  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  simple, 
entire,  seldom  laciniate,  stipulate.  Flowers  axillary  and  solitaiy, 
or  cymose,  paniculate,  or  racemose.  Pedicels  commonly  fur- 
nished with  two  bracts.  A  large  order  distributed  over  the 
whole  world.  Only  one  genus  need  occupy  our  attention,  and 
therefore  we  content  oiurselves  with  giving  its  technical  charac- 
ters alone. 
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1.  F.  Icevis.  Sea  Heatb. — A  native  species  with  pink  flowers, 
growing  in  dense  patches,  and  very  pretty  when  in  full  bloom. 
There  are  several  other  hardy  species,  none  of  them  very  showy. 


Oedeb  XVII.— CARTOPHTLLEffii. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  woody  at  the  base, 
often  enlarged  at  the  joints.  Leaves  opposite,  entire,  with  or 
without  stipules.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite,  more  rarely 
unisexual  by  abortion,  often  in  dichotomously  branched  cymes. 
Sepals  4  or  5,  persistent,  free  or  cohering  in  a  tubular  calyx, 
imbricate.  Petals  of  the  same  number  as  the  sepals,  either 
hypogynous  or  perigynous,  entire  or  bifid  or  fringed.  Stamens 
8  to  10  or  fewer,  inserted  with  the  petals.  Torus  usually 
small.  Styles  2  to  5.  Capsule  1 -celled,  or  rarely  2-  to  5-celled 
at  the  base,  membranaceous  or  crustaceous,  dehiscing  in  valves 
or  at  the  top,  rarely  transversely.  Seeds  numerous,  amphi- 
tropal,  albuminous,  often  reniform,  embryo  curved.  Species 
very  numerous ;  especially  abundant  in  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  northern,  but  extending  to  the  utmost  plant  limit  in  the 
frigid  zones  of  both  hemispheres. 

Tribe  I.—SILENEjE. 

Sepals  united,  forming  a  4-  or  5-lobed  tubular  calyx.  Disk 
elongated,  bearing  the  petals  and  stamens. 

1.  DllNTHUS. 

The  presence  of  two  or  more  bracts  at  the  base  of  a  tubular 
calyx  and  peltate  seeds  with  a  straight  embryo  are  the  principal 
distinctive  characters.  The  numerous  species  are  dispersed 
across  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Central  Asia,  from  the  borders 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  one  species  is  found  in  North-west  America.  The  species 
are  particularly  numerous  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
about  four  extend  to  Britain.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  two 
Greek  words  hu>9  and  avdos,  literally  Jupiter's  flower.  We 
must  limit  ourselves  to  a  review  of  those  species  more  directly 
interesting  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view. 

1.  D.  Caryophyllua, — ^The  parent  of  all  the  beautiful  florist's 
varieties  known  under  the  names  of  Carnation,  Picotee,  Clove, 
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etc.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  it  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  many  localities  farther  north.  According 
to  some  authors,  the  Carnation  was  cultivated  in  very  ancient 
times  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa,  who  used  it  to  perfume 
their  Uqueurd,  and  was  brought  from  Tunis  during  the  lattei 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  upon  the  termination  of  the 
disastrous  expedition  undertaken  by  St.  Louis  against  that 
town.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  is  any  more  in- 
digenous in  Barbary  than  it  is  oif  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Moreover,  the  history  of  this  plant  is  neither 
more  nor  less  obscure  than  that  of  many  other  cultivated  plants 
of  early  introduction.  Under  cultivation  the  normally  single 
flower  has  become  semi-double  or  double  in  all  degrees,  and,  in 
place  of  the  uniform  lilac  purple  of  the  wild  state,  it  has  as- 
sumed all  hues,  from  pure  white  to  dark  purple  and  almost 
black,  and  even  some  which  seem  quite  foreign  to  it,  as  yellow 
and  certain  slate-coloured  tints,  in  which  some  profess  to  dis- 
tinguish shades  of  blue.  These  colours  are  varied  and  inter- 
mixed in  a  thousand  ways  upon  a  ground  of  the  dominating 
tint,  giving  rise  to  striped,  flaked,  spotted,  bordered,  bi-  or  tri- 
coloured  double  or  full  flowers,  with  petals  fringed  or  entire, 
\  realising  almost  every  imaginable  combination  of  form  and 

colour. 

Every  country  of  Europe,  but  principally  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  has  participated  in  the  culti- 
Yation  of  the  Carnation,  and  each  of  these  countries  has  pro- 
duced a  series  of  varieties,  more  or  less  distinct,  which  they 
have  attempted  to  classify  systematically  ;  but  these  classifica^ 
tions,  made  without  any  common  understanding,  and  resting 
almost  all  of  them  upon  the  whims  of  some  amateurs,  have 
augmented  rather  than  diminished  the  confusion.  We  think 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  outline  of  those  classifications 
which  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  adherents  in  this 
branch  of  floriculture.  According  to  the  English  classification, 
all  the  varieties  of  the  Carnation  are  brought  under  three 
categories,  viz. :  Bizarres,  Flakes  and  Picotees.  The  Bizarres 
are  distinguished  by  their  white  ground,  rayed  or  striped  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  with  bands  of  two  or  three 
clearly  defined  difierent  colours  or  different  tints  of  the  same 
colour.  The  Flakes  have  also  a  white  ground,  but  they  are 
only  striped  or  streaked  with  one  colour.  And  Picotees,  instead 
of  having  the  petals  longitudinally  striped,  have  them  bordered 
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the  latter  part  of  Winter  and  early  Spring.  The  Neapolitan, 
Giant,  and  King  are  varieties  of  this  species.  This  is  indige- 
nous in  the  South-east  of  England. 

V.  pcUmdUa^  V.  pedata,  and  F.  pinnata  are  all  handsome 
blue  or,  in  some  varieties,  white-flowered  species,  having  the 
leaves  divided  into  narrow  segments  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  several  names.  The  first  two  are  North  American,  and 
the  other  South  European.  • 

Ordkb  XIV.— PITTOSPbBE^. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  or  more  rarely  climbing  or  trailing 
shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  usually  simple,  exstipulate.  There 
are  two  or  three  species  of  the  genus  Pittoapdrum  liardy  or 
nearly  so  in  the  South-west  of  England.  The  majority  of  the 
species  are  Australian. 

1.  PITTOSPORUM. 

Sepals  distinct  or  connate  at  the  base.  Petals  cohering  more 
or  less,  or  spreading  from  the  base.  Stamens  5 ;  filaments  sub- 
ulate. Capsule  sessile,  2- or  more  celled,  globose,  ovat«  or 
obovate,  often  laterally  compressed  ;  valves  coriaceous  or  woody. 
Seeds  numerous,  fleshy,  albuminous,  often  enveloped  in  a  viscid 
juice.  About  fifty  species  are  known,  from  Africa,  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  Pacific  Islands,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  name  is  from  wlrra,  pitch,  and  airopd^  seed,  in  reference  to 
the  resinous  envelope  of  the  seeds.  None  of  the  species  are 
quite  hardy,  even  in  the  South-west,  though  some  of  them  will 
bear  our  ordinary  winters  without  injury. 

1.  P.  Toftira. — A  handsome  evergreen  shrub.  Leaves  gla- 
brous, oblong  or  obovate,  entire,  coriaceous,  and  glossy.  Flowers 
white,  in  terminal  clusters,  fragrant.     China. 

P.  undAdatuva^  P.  SinSTiae^  and  P.  coriuceum  are  the  names 
of  other  species  in  cultivation.  The  former  is  from  Australia, 
has  pale  green  wavy  leaves  with  a  dark  midrib,  and  is  the  most 
desirable  for  planting  out  in  sheltered  places. 

Id^a  polycdrpa  forms  a  genus  of  Bixinece,  and  has  lately 
been  introduced.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  large  alternate  glabrous 
cordate  remotely  serrulate  acuminate  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
and  terminal  panicles  of  inconspicuous  flowers,  succeeded  by 
large  pendent  clusters  of  purplish-black  berries.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  Japanese  gardens,  whence  it  was  imported. 
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Ordbb  XV.— POLTGALEJE. 

Herbs  or  undershrubsy  often  climbing  or  trailing.  Leaves 
alternate,  rarely  opposite,  exstipulate,  simple,  and  usually 
entire.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  irregular,  solitary,  spicate  or 
racemose.  Sepals  5,  free,  imbricated,  the  two  innermost  larger, 
petaloid.  Petals  3  or  5,  hypogynous ;  the  2  outer  free,  or 
imited  with  the  hooded  lower  one  forming  a  tube  split  at  the 
posterior  base,  the  2  inner  equal  or  smaller  or  absent.  Stamens 
8 ;  filaments  connate  in  a  tube,  and  united  with  the  petals 
below.  Capsule  2-celled,  compressed,  dehiscing  loculicidally. 
Seeds  pendulous,  hairy  or  glabrous,  often  strophiolate,  with  or 
without  albumen. 

1.  POLtGALA. 

The  character  as  above.  A  genus  of  nearly  200  species,  dis- 
persed nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  hardy  species  are  not 
numerous,  and  by  no  means  so  showy  as  many  of  the  tenderer 
kinds  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Name  from  7roXi;;,'much, 
and  7a\a,  milk.     This  is  variously  explained. 

1.  P.  vulgaris.  Common  Milkwort. — An  indigenous  and 
very  variable  species  according  to  soil  and  situation.  Under 
cultivation  the  numerous  slender  prostrate  or  erect  stems  usually 
grow  about  a  foot  long.  Leaves  small,  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
glabrous.  Flowers  about  4  to  6  lines  long,  in  terminal  racemes, 
blue,  lilac,  purple,  pink,  or  white. 

2.  P.  Chamcebuocus. — A  larger  handsomer  shrubby  plant. 
Leaves  small,  ovate,  coriaceous,  persistent.  Flowers  fragrant, 
yellow  and  cream.  A  native  of  Switzerland  and  Austria.  May 
to  July. 

Obdbb  XVI.— prankeniAcejb. 

A  small  group  of  erect  or  trailing  littoral  and  desert  plants 
with  very  small  opposite  leaves  and  small  flowers.  They  differ 
technically  from  the  gamosepalous  CaryophyUeoB  in  having 
parietal  placentas. 

1.  FBANKENIA. 

The  only  genus  of  the  family,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
species.     Named  in  honour  of  a  Swedish  botanist. 
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1.  VlOLA. 
Annual  or  perennial,  rarely  somewhat  sbnibby  herbe.  Leaves 
alternate,  with  persistent  often  foliaceous  stipules.  Peduncles 
axillary,  usually  one-flowered.  Many  species  produce  dimor- 
phous flowers.  The  Spring  flowers  are  usually  sterile,  and  the 
small  apetalous  Summer  ones  fertile.  Sepals  nearly  equal, 
produced  downwards  below  the  point  of  insertion.  Petals 
spreading,  the  lower  often  larger  and  spurred  or  saccate  at  the 
base.  Anthers  subsesaile,  the  connective  broad  with  a  mem- 
branous terminal  appeod^e,  the  two  lower  stamens  often 
spurred.  Capsule  3-valved,  with  3  parietal  placentas,  open- 
ing with  elasticity.  Seeds  numerous,  albuminous  ;  testa 
crustaceoug,  often  shiny.  A  genus  of  about  a  hundred  species, 
very  widely  distributed,  the  majority  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  name  is  the  ancient  Latin  one  for  plants  of  this  . 
genus. 

%  I.  MslXnium.     Upper  petals  treeL    Stipviea  large  and 

,  leaf-likB. 

1.   V.  Moofo)'. — Heartsease  or  Pansy  (fig.  42).     Even  in  the 
wild  state  the  forms  of  tbia  species,  as  usually  defined,  are  very 


ng.*S.  viola  tiicolor,. Br.    (J  nat.  die.) 

numerous.  The  commoner  ones  are  arvinsie  and  tricd»r 
proper ;  the  former  with  yellow  or  white  petals  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  sepals,  and  the  latter  with  larger  purple  and 
yellow  petals.  Another  form  is  liUea,  by  some  botanists  con- 
sidered as  spe.^ifically  distinct.     This  has  medium-sized  flowers,. 
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normally  yellow,  with  a  few  dark  purple  stripes.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and 
will  not  succeed  in  dry  hot  situations.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Pansies  of  our  gardens  have  sprung  from  this  species  alone, 
or  whether  F.  alia^ca  and  F,  RotkoTnagSnais  have  been  inter- 
crossed with  it  to  produce  them ;  but  from  the  experiments 
of  various  horticulturists  it  would  appear  that  the  former  is 
the  more  probable  source  of  their  origin.  Indeed,  some  are 
inclined  to  consider  these  *  species  '•  as  races  of  F.  tricolor. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  wondrous  diver- 
sity and  beauty  of  the  cultivated  varieties,  ranging  in  colour 
from  white,  yellow,  lilac,  violet,  and  purple  in  different  tints 
to  nearly  black,  and  others  in  which  there  is  some  combination 
of  these  colours.  There  is  no  longer  the  same  rage  as  formerly 
for  the  named  varieties,  though  some  of  the  self-coloured  ones 
are  now  extensively  employed  for  massing.  Pansies  have  long 
been  cultivated ;  but  Lady  Mary  Tennet,  about  the  year  1812, 
assisted  by  her  gardener  Sichardson,  was  the  first  to  devote 
attention  to  the  selection  of  fine  varieties. 

2.  F.  calcarata* — A  dwarf  free-blooming  species  with 
numerous  underground  creeping  stems.  Leaves  crenate,  ovate 
or  oblong-lanceolate  ;  stipules  entire,  3-toothed,  or  pinnatifid. 
Spur  as  long  as  the  petal,  slender.  Flowers  large,  pale  blue. 
A  variety  called  F.  Zoyavi  has  smaller  yellow  flowers.  Switzer- 
land. 

3.  F.  comiita, — Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing,  but  having 
broader  less  deeply  crenate  leaves,  and  of  more  erect  growth. 
The  stipules  are  not  so  deeply  divided,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
darker  blue.     A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Europe. 

There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation  which  are  referred 
to  this  species,  and  valuable  on  account  of  their  profusion  of 
flowers. 

§  2.  NoMf muM.    Upper  petals  projecting  forwards.    Stipules 

not  leafy, 

F.  odorata^  Sweet  Violet. — This  species  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  It  is  the  only  one  of  this  section  in 
general  cultivation.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  double  and 
single,  violet,  white,  and  mottled  with  the  two  colours,  and 
some  of  them  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  variety 
called  the  Czar  is  one  of  the  best,  producing  its  long-stalked 
large  blue  fragrant  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion  during 
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with  a  different  colour  from  the  white  or  yellow  ground,  8ome- 
timeB  with  the  limb  spotted  or  marked  with  the  same  or  a 
'  different  colour.  In  England,  it  appears,  little  importance  in 
classification  is  attached  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  £ringe 
at  the  extremity  of  the  petals. 

In  France  also  CamationB  are  usually  divided  into  three 
principal  classes,  which,  however,  are  founded  upon  different 
characters.     They  are   Orenadins,   Flama-nda,  and   Faricies. 
The  Grenadins  are  cultivated  almost  solely  for  the  perfumes 
they  afford.     The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  single  or  double, 
fringed,   tmicoloured,   deep   purple,  violet,  or  verging   upon 
chestnut  brown,  all  exhaling  a  grateful  odour.     The  Flamands 
(fig.  43)  have  large  more  or  less  double  very  round  flowers, 
raised  or  convex  in  the  centre, 
with  the  petals  quite  entire  and 
unicoloured,  or  banded  longitudi- 
nally with  two  or  three  distinctly 
defined  colours  or  tinta  upon  a 
white  ground.     The  Fancies  are 
^  jubdivided    into    Qerman    and 
EiigUah,  with  the  petals  either 
toothed  or  not,  but  marked   or 
striped  with  two  or  three  different 
colours  upon  a  yellow  ground  of 
\-arious  shades  in  the  former,  and 
wholly  white   in  the  latter.     It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  English 
Picotees  belong  to   the   French 
Fancies,    and    the    Flakes    and 
Bizarres  with  entire  petals  to  the 
Ftg.  u.  DionUiiu  cuToptviiuB,  Diuon    Flamauds. 

«ri«r.  ^K^.^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  Prolifer- 

ous Carnations,  was  fonnerly  cultivated,  but  plants  of  this  class 
are  now  usually  discarded.  They  are  so  excessively  doiible  that 
the  buds  split  up  one  side  instead  of  opening  regularly,  thus 
giving  the  flower  a  veiy  ragged  and  untidy  appearance. 

The  Flamands  are  so  numerous,  and  for  the  greater  part  so 
ephemeral,  that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  enumerate 
them  here.  The  merit  of  discovering  the  Perpetual  Carnation 
is  due  to  a  French  gardener,  M.  Dalmais,  of  Lyons,  and  since 
then  many  varieties  possessing  this  unexpected  auality  have 
been  raised  by  various  horticulturists. 
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D.  fruticbaua  is  usually  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  fore- 
going speciea.  The  Tree  Carnations  and  most  of  the  perpetual 
varieties  come  under  this  aub-species.  The  steins  are  half- 
woody  at  the  base,  and  rise  to  a  height  of  3  to  6  feet  when 
supported.  The  varieties  are  now  becoming  numerous,  but 
they  are  more  valuable  for  winter  flowering  under  glass  than 
for  the  flower  garden.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Eastern  origin  and 
a  wild  form.  In  the  French  edition  this  is  held  to  be  distinct 
from  D.  CaryopkyUus. 

2.  D.  plitmarius.  Pink. — A  much  dwarfer  plant  than  the 
foregoing,  forming  dense  grass-like  tufts  of  a  glaucous  tint, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  for  edging.  Its  flowering  season 
commences  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  is  of  about 
a  month's  duration.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  mostly 
very    fragrant,    both     double 

and  single,  white,  rose,  bright 
carmine,  and  some  are  laced 
or  bordered  with  carmine  or 
lake  on  a  rose  or  white  ground. 
For  pot  culture  preference 
is  usually  given  to  the  white 
varieties  or  those  bordered 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

3.  D.  barbdi-us  (fig.  44). 
Sweet  William. — This  is  in- 
digenous in  the  central  and 
western  Pyrenees  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  preced- 
ing species  by  its  broader  ob- 
long-lanceolate leaves  alone, 
and  also  by  the  relative  small- 
nesB  of  its  flowers,  which  by 
way  of  compensation  are  borne 
in  dense  corymbs.  The  date 
of  its  introduction  to  our  gar- 
dens is  so  remote  that  it  is 

difficult  to  find  its  origin  in      ng.  m.  rHwtimi  butxtna.  Oum.  ■!«.) 

the  old  authors;  but  one  thing 

is  certain,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  iifty  years  that  the 
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beautiful  varieties  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens  b^an  to 
arrive  from  Geniiany  and  Russia.  Since  then  they  have  been 
considerably  increased,  and  we  might  now  enumerate  upwards 
of  a  hundred,  both  double  and  single,  and  comprehending 
every  shade  and  combination  of  colour  from  whit«  and  pink  to 
dark  purple. 

4.  h.  Hispdnieue.     Spanish  Pink. — A  diarming  variety  of 
the  Sweet  William.     It  has  rather  broad  leaves,  erect  stems, 
and  dense  inflorescenoe ;  but  its  flowers  are  at  least  three  times 
the  aize  of  the  common  varieties.     Their  normal  tint  is  a  lilac 
carmine,  with  a  circle  of  dots  of  a  deeper  coiour  around  the 
centi-e.     This  coloiuing  is  greatly  modified  under  cultivation, 
and  varieties  are  now  known  some  quite  white,  others  rose  or 
carmine,  and  others  again  marbled  with  pink  or  carmine  upon 
a,  white  ground.     And  it  is  not  an  imusual  occurrence  to  meet 
with  all  these  varieties  of  colouring  in  the  same  individual ; 
hence,  doubtless,  its  French  name  of  (EiUet.  badin,  or  Sportive 
Pink.     Only  the  semi-double  and  double  varieties  are  gene- 
rally seen  in  gardens,  and  even  they  are  not  very  widely  spread 
at  the  present  time,  though  they  have  long  been  in  favour. 
In  the  French  edition  this 
is  given  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies ;  but  the  true  D,  His- 
pdnicus  is  a  totally  diffe- 
rent   plant,    belonging    to 
another  section  of  the  genus. 
5.  D.  ChinSnsis  {&g.  i5). 
Chinese    Pink,    or    Indian 
Pink. — Brought  from  China 
early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  a  French  missionary 
named  Bignon,  it  soon  be- 
came as  popular  as  the  other 
species  of  this  genus.     It  is 
distinguished  by  its  narrower 
more  acute  glaucous  leaves 
and  its  incomparably  larger 
flowers,  which  in  some  va- 
rieties are  truly  enormous. 

species,  has  been  remarkably  improved  under  culture,  and  has 
given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  both  single  and  double  varieties, 
self-coloured  or  streaked,  white,  pink,  crimson,  carmine,  purple- 
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violet,  tShc.  Among  these  varieties  we  may  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  tbose  of  Heddewig,  introduced  &om  Kusaia  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  amateur  of  that  uame,  remarkable  alike  for  the  size 
of  their  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  their  colouring.  They  have 
been  divided  into  two  groups:  the  Giant  varieties  (D.  Chi/nhiaia 
^gd7itett8\  in  which  the  peduncles  are  usually  one-Sowered ; 
and  the  Fringed  varieties  {D.  CkinSnsis  ladniatu^),  with  the 
flowers  always  large  and  often  double,  and  petals  deeply  jagged 
or  torn,  giving  them  an  unusual  appearance  in  the  genus. 

Following  these  species,  though  less  known  and  less  generally 
cultivated,  we  may  cite  the  Superb  Pink,  D.  aupirbus  (fig.  46), 
whose  pink  or  carmine  rather  large  flowers  are  fringed  or  deeply 
laciniated ;  the  Virgin  Pink,  D.  virgin&aa ;  the  Deltoid  Pink, 
D.  ddUAdea ;  the  French  Pink, 
D.  Gailicus  ;  and  the  Shining 
Pink,  D,  fiUgenSt  with  crimson 
flowers :  all  natives  of  Europe, 
and    which    would    doubtless 
produce  many  beautiful  varie- 
ties with  careful  culture.     D. 
ecealuSf  neglictua,  and  areiv- 
ariua  are   some  of   the   beat 
species  for  rockeries. 

Hybrid  Varieties, —  As  in 
most  genera  rich  in  species, 
those  of  the  genus  Diantkua 
readily  cross,  and,  although 
gardeners  have  not  proceeded 

herewith  more  orderor  method  t 

than  they  have  with  Roses, 
there  are  several  varieties 
whose  hybridity  can  scarcely 
be  contested.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  the 
variety  called  FUmy  a  very 
beautiful  perpetual  variety, 
found,  it  is  said,  amongst  some 

seedlings  of  the  Sweet  Wil-  «<«■"• !»""»- ™^'bu..  (i»t^., 
liam  by  a  gardener  of  Angers,  M.  Flon,  and  from  which  another 
gardener,  M.  Par4,  has  succeeded  in  raising  some  new  varieties. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  plant  which  furnished  the  seeds  was 
fertilised  by  the  Carnation,  or  rather  by  the  Tree-Carnation,  a 
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supposition  suggested  by  the  long  duration  of  the  flowering 
season  of  the  species  in  question.  This  is  invariably  sterile,  and 
the  new  varieties  obtained  from  it— one  white  and  one  striped 
— were  simply  accidental  sports,  which  have  been  perpetuated 
by  propagation  from  pipings.  Sterility,  however,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  hybridity,  because  this  is 
no  infrequent  consequence  in  double  flowers.  The  Pink  Flon 
is  herbaceous  and  somewhat  woody,  forming  thick  spreading 
tufts,  which  throw  up  erect  stems  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  terminated  by  large  corymbs  of  double  purple  odori- 
ferous flowers  of  medium  size.     It  is  very  hardy. 

An  English  gardener  has  described  another  hybrid,  the  issue 
of  Z).  fuLg67i8  impregnated  by  pollen  from  a  double  Carnation. 
This  hybrid  is  remarkable  for  its  immense  corymbs  of  very 
double  flowers  of  the  most  beautiful  carmine.  More  recently, 
several  French  florists  have  offered  a  third  hybrid  for  sale,  the 
result,  it  seems,  of  a  cross  between  D.  supS^rbus,  female,  and  a 
Japanese  species,  perhaps  D.  Ghin^nsiAy  male. 


/ 


2.   TtTNICA. 

Small  slender  rigid  herbs  resembling  small  Pinks.  They 
diffBr  from  Dianthus  in  the  few-nerved  calyx.  About  ten 
species  are  known,  all  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region;  but 
only  one  species  is  at  all  generally  cultivated.  The  name  is 
from  the  Latin,  signifying  a  jacket  or  covering. 

1.  T.  Saxifraga,  syn.  Oypadphila  Saodfragd. — A  dwarf 
trailing  plant  with  slender  wiry  stems  and  linear  rigid  leaves. 
The  bright  pink  flowers  are  small,  but  being  produced  in 
copious  panicles  they  are  very  effective.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps,  and  continues  blooming  all  the  Summer. 

3.  GYPSOPHILA. 

Elegant  perennial  often  glaucous  herbs  with  small  usually 
flat  leaves  and  very  small  paniculate  flowers.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful  habit  and  nume- 
rous small  flowers  on  slender  pedicels.  The  reniform  seeds 
and  curved  embryo,  together  with  the  different  habit  and  small 
often  minute  flowers,  distinguish  this  from  the  allied  genera. 
There  are  nearly  fifty  species  described,  mostly  from  the  South 
of  Europe.  From  7u^oy,  lime  or  chalk,  and  ^iAia>,  to  love, 
because  many  of  them  grow  in  this  soil. 

1.  (?.  paniculata. — This  is  one  of  the  best  for  bouquets  and 
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other  decorative  purposes.  It  grows  from  1  to  3  feet  high  and 
bears  a  great  profusion  of  small  white  flowers.  It  is  a  very 
diffuse  much-branched  plant,  succeeding  best  when  treated  as 
an  annual. 

2.  (?.  proatrata, — A  trailing  species  with  narrow  lanceolate 
glaucous  leaves  and  pink  flowers. 

0.  Tnuralis,  Stev^ni,  Slegansy  r^enSy  and  glaitcoy  syn.  acuti- 
foliotj  are  similar  species  with  white  or  pink  flowers.  The  two 
first  are  of  annual  duration. 

4.  SAPONARIA. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  differing  from  the  last  genus  in 
having  the  calyx  constricted  at  the  top  and  not  membranaceous 
between  the  nerves,  and  froni  Silene  in  having  only  two  styles, 
and  especially  in  the  obscure  nervation  of  the  calyx.  There 
are  about  thirty  species,  chiefly  from  southern  Europe  and 
extra-tropical  Asia.  The  name  is  from  the  Latin  sopo,  soap, 
from  the  properties  of  S.  officinalia. 

1.  S.  oJUdnalia,  Soapwort. — An  erect  glabrous  rather 
stout  perennial  plant  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  oblong-lanceo- 
late, about  3  inches  long,  3-ribbed.  Flower  1  inch  across,  pink 
or  white,  double  or  single,  produced  in  terminal  clustered 
cymes.  This  is  found  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  is  not 
truly  indigenous.  There  is  a  variety  called  hybrida  having  a 
monopetalous  corolla. 

2.  S.  ocynuxtdea. — A  dwarf  densely-branched  procumbent 
perennial  species  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  and  rosy  purple 
or  pink  flowers.  A  very  desirable  little  plant,  producing  its 
flowers  in  abundance  nearly  all  the  Summer.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

3.  8.  Oaidbrica. — This  is  of  annual  duration  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  that  class  of  plants.  It  does  not  exceed  a  foot 
in  height  and  its  rosy-pink  flowers  though  small  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  be  highly  effective.  There  is  also  a  white-flowered 
variety.     South  of  Europe. 

5.  SILfiNE. 

A  large  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  herbs  of  variable 
habit.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  cymose,  paniculate,  or  in 
one-sided  spikes.  Calyx  more  or  less  inflated,  5-toothed,  10- 
nerved.  Petals  5 ;  claws  narrow ;  blade  entire  or  divided, 
often   with  two  scales   at  its  base.     Stamens  10.     Styles  3. 
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Capeale  6-TaIved  at  the  top.  Seeds  numerous,  rough  on  the 
surface ;  embryo  curved.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  &om  the 
northern  hemiephere,  and  especially  abundant  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  So  named  from  the  Crreek  o-^oXov,  saliva,  many 
species  being  covered  with  a  viscid  excretion,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently adhesive  in  some  to  hold  Btnall  insects ;  hence  the 
Euglish  name  Catchfly. 

1.  S.  Armaria. — An  erect  annual  with  unbranched  viscid 
gtems  about  18  inches  high,  and  glaucous  smooth  leaves. 
Flowers  small,  in  dense  terminal  cymes,  bright  roay  carmine. 
A  very  pretty  plant  when  grown  in  tufts.  There  are  dull- 
coloured  varieties  and  one  quite  white.  This  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  thia  country  on  old  walla,  &c. 

2.  8.  compdcta  (fig.  47).— A  similar  but  much  prettier 


Fig.  17.  BUanftcomiacte.    ()  ut.  itn.)  Fig.  48.  SUme  psudola.    (JiuLdn.) 

species  from  Southern  Russia  and  the  Caucasus.  The  flowers 
are  of  the  same  colour  as  in  the  preceding,  but  larger.  It  is, 
however,  a  tender  and  delicate  plant  requiring  a  dry  sheltered 
position. 
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3.  8.  OTThoia. — A  strong-growing  annual  species  about  2 
feet  high,  with  large  purple  flowers.  A  native  of  the  South  of 
Africa. 

4.  S.  pSnd/ula  (fig.  48). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
prettiest  of  the  tribe,  either  for  edging  or  growing  in  masses. 
It  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  rosy  purple  or  white  flowers, 
appearing  in  May  and  June.     A  native  of  Sicily. 

5.  S.  maritima. — A  perennial  native  species  with  large 
white  flowers,  about  8  lines  in  diameter.  Stems  spreading. 
This  is  very  near  the  common  S.  inflata^  but  differs  in  its 
diffuse  habit,  fewer  flowers,  and  shortly  cleft  petals  with  broad 
lobes  having  two  scales  at  the  base. 

6.  S.  Schdfta. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  perennial 
species,  distinguished  by  its  dwarf  habit,  about  6  inches  high, 
lanceolate  acute  leaves,  and  large  purple  flowers,  solitary  or 
two  together.  The  calyx  is  very  slightly  inflated.  It  con- 
tinues in  bloom  all  the  Summer.     Siberia. 

7.  S.  acaidis. — A  very  dwarf  plant  growing  in  dense  tufts, 
with  small  linear  crowded  leaves,  and  solitary  pink  or  white 
flowers  on  short  peduncles.  Petals  shortly  cleft,  with  a  notched 
scale  at  the  base  of  the  blade.  This  is  found  on  the  summits 
of  the  higher  moimtains  of  Britain,  and  has  a  very  wide  distri- 
bution in  the  temperate  and  Arctic  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

8.  S.  fimbriata. — ^This  grows  about  2  feet  high,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves  and  large  panicles  of  white  flowers,  remark- 
able for  their  fringed  petals  and  widely-inflated  calyx,  A 
native  of  the  Caucasus. 

6.  LtCHNIS. 

A  genus  closely  allied  to  the  last,  differing  chiefly  in  having 
more  than  three  styles,  usually  five,  more  rarely  four,  and 
larger  flowers.  About  thirty  species,  all  natives  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone.  From  \vxvo9j  a  lamp  or  light,  in  allusion  to 
the  bright-coloured  flowers  of  some  species. 

§  1.  AoROST^iiiMA.     Petals  without  scales  ai  the  base 

of  the  blade. 

1.  L.  coronaria  (fig.  49). — A  tall  biennial  or  perennial  with 
thick  woolly  leaves  and  large  flowers  on  long  peduncles.  The 
flowers  are  rose  or  purplish  crimson,  more  rarely  white ;  but 
the  double  purple  is  the  handsomest  variety.  A  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  Autumn. 
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2.  £.  c&li^dsea. — An  annual  species  about  a  foot  high,  not 
tomeutose,  growing  in  tufts,  with  solitary  terminal  delicate 
rose,  white  or  bright  purple  flowers.     From  the  Levant. 

3.  L.  Oitkago.  Corn  Cockle. — Distinguished  from  the  other 
epeciea  of  this  section  by  the  calyx-lobes  being  much  longer 
than  the  petals.  This  is  a  frequent  plant  in  corn-fields,  espe- 
cially where  foreign  seed  baa  been  sown.  We  merely  mention 
it  here  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  our  showiest  wild  flowers. 

§  2.  EuLTCHKis.    Petals  with  an  appendage  at  the  base  of 
the  blade. 

4.  L.  Chalceddnica  (fig.  50). — This  is  the  most  familiar 
of  the  tribe,  and  a  common  occupaut  of  otu*  gardens,  growing 


3  feet  or  more  high,  and  bearing  dense  clusters  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers.  There  are  rose  and  white  and  double  varieties. 
A  native  of  Russia  ;  of  perennial  duration. 
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6.  X.  fulgens. — A  Siberian  species  from  1  to  2  feet  high, 
with  hairy  stems  and  foliage,  and  relatively  large  bright  scar- 
let flowers.  This  is  a  superb  plant,  and  the  varieties  known 
under  the  name  of  Z.  Haageana  are  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  a  cross  between  this  and  the  next.  There  are  salmon, 
orange,  red,  scarlet,  and  white  varieties. 

6.  Z.  Sieboldi, — A  Japanese  species  with  immense  creamy- 
white  flowers. 

7.  i.  grandifldra. — A  large  red-flowered  species.  A  native 
of  China.     A  handsome  plant,  rarely  seen  in  gardens  now. 

8.  L,  Flos-ciiculi.  Bagged  Kobin. — This  common  wild 
flower,  with  deeply  4-lobed  deep  rose-coloured  petals,  has  pro- 
duced a  double  variety  which  makes  a  liandsome  border  plant. 
The  flowers  are  occasionally  seen  white. 

9.  i.  Viscaria. — A  dwarf  species,  and  one  of  the  older  in- 
habitants of  gardens.  Stems  clammy  at  the  nodes,  generally 
less  than  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow,  lanceolate,  on  short 
petioles.  Cymes  few-flowered ;  flowers  purple  or  red,  nearly 
sessile.  There  is  a  handsome  double  variety.  A  native  of 
Europe,  including  North  Britain,  and  Siberia. 

10.  L.  cdphui. — Another  indigenous  species.  It  is  a  moim- 
tain  plant,  growing  in  tufts  about  6  inches  high,  and  quite 
glabrous.  Leaves  crowded,  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
dense  heads,  rose-coloured,  six  lines  in  diameter,  on  short 
peduncles  with  reddish  bracts. 

Z.  diiima^  Eed  Campion,  and  L.  veapertlTiaj  White  Cam-> 
pion,  are  showy  hedgerow  plants. 

Tribe  ll.—ALSINE^. 
Sepals  free  to  the  base. 

7.  CERASTIUM. 

Decumbent  densely  hairy  annual  or  perennial  herbs  with 
small  white  flowers  and  bifld  petals.  Forty  species,  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  whole  world.  Name  from 
icipafj  a  horn,  from  the  horn-like  capsule. 

1.  C  tomentdaum, — This  is  the  species  in  general  use  for 
edging.  Its  small  leaves  are  densely  clothed  with  a  greyish 
or  nearly  white  tomentum.     South  of  Eiurope. 

2.  C  Bieberateini. — A  similar  but  larger  plant  with  less  silvery 
leaves.     A  native  of  the  Crimea. 


Jr4  Caiyopkylle<s^Cerastium. 

0.  fo*iviAie,  C.  glomeratwm^  and  SteUaria  -mi^Ua,  Chickweed, 
a  cloeelj  allied  plant,  are  exceedingly  common  garden  and  corn- 
field weeds.  SteUaria  Holdstea  is  a  common  hedgerow  peren- 
nial of  weak  straggling  habit,  with  large  pure  white  flowers 
having  deeply  lobed  petals. 


Oedeb  XTIII.— POBTULXCEffl. 

A  small  order  of  dwarf  often  trailing  and  succulent  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs,  with  brightly  coloured  flowers.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  neighbouring  orders  by  having  fewer 
sepals  (usually  only  2)  than  petals,  and  usually  numerous 
stamens.  Mdntia  foTtiana,  an  inconspicuous  weed,  is  the 
only  indigenous  representative. 

1.  PORTULACA. 

Herbs  with  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  and  scarious  stipules. 
Leaves  entire,  flat  or  terete,  the  upper  ones  aometimes  forming 
an  involucre  beneath  the  flowers.  Sepals  2,  cohering  at  the 
base  in  »  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary.  Petals  5.  Stamens 
numerous,  perigjnous  with  the  petals.  Capsule  membrana- 
ceous, half-inferior,  the  free  part  dehisciDg  transversely.  Seeds 
numerous.  There  are  sixteen  speciea,  all  intertropical,  and 
chiefly  American.  From  porto,  to  bear,  and  lac,  milk,  referring 
to  the  milky  juice. 

1.  P.  grandifidra  (fig.  51), — A  very  handsome  annual  when 
grown  in  light  soil  in  a  sunny  situation.     It  has  given  birth  to 


Tig.  61.  PoRilKa  gnndlflcm.    d  nut.  slia.) 

numerous  varieties,  some  of  which  have  been  separated  as  dis- 
tinct species.  They  are  of  the  most  brilliant  shades  of  orange 
yellow,  crimson,  rose,  or  variegated  and  striped  or  spotted  wiUi 
two  or  more  colours  or  shades,  including  white.     There  are 
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double  and  siiigle  varieties.  It  includes  TfieUvsadni^  with 
scarlet  flowers  having  a  white  centre;  and  apUndens^  with 
crimson  or  purple  flowers.  A  native  of  South  America,  and 
rather  tender. 

2.  CALANDRINIA. 

Glabrous  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  shrubby  at  the  base. 
Leaves  alternate  or  fasciculate,  fleshy.  Flowers  in  racemes  or 
umbels,  rarely  solitary.  Sepals  2,  free.  Petals  5,  rarely  fewer 
or  many,  hypogynous  as  are  the  numerous  stamens.  Capsule 
3-valved.  About  sixty  species  are  reported,  natives  of  America 
and  Australia.  Named  in  honour  of  a  German  botanist.  The 
three  species  noticed  here  are  all  from  Chili,  and  perennial, 
though  usually  treated  as  tender  annuals.  They  are  very  showy 
little  plants,  but  open  their  flowers  only  when  the  sun  shines 
upon  them. 

1.  C.  discolor, — About  a  foot  high  with  large  flowers  in 
racemes.  The.  petals  are  broad,  rosy  purple,  contrasting  well 
with  the  numerous  orange-coloured  stamens. 

2.  G.  grandifldra. — Similar  to  the  last,  but,  contrary  to  the 
signiflcation  of  the  name,  with  smaller  flowers  of  a  darker 
purple. 

3.  (7.  umbdlata. — A  dwarfer  species,  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
with  the  crimson  or  purple  flowers  collected  in  the  form  of  an 
umbel. 


•  Order   XIX.— TAMABISCINEIS:. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees  with  very  minute  often  scale-like  im- 
bricate leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  dense  spikes.  Sepals  5, 
rarely  4,  imbricate  in  bud.  Petals  of  the  same  number  or  more, 
free  or  slightly  connate  at  the  base,  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens 
4  to  10,  free  or  connate  below,  inserted  in  the  disk ;  anthers 
versatile.  Disk  hypogynous  or  slightly  perigynous,  furnished 
with  10  glands.  Capsule  3-5-valved.  Seeds  erect,  plumose 
or  winged ;  albumen  none.  TdTaarix  yields  manna  and  galls. 
A  small  order ;  from  the  temperate  and  warm  regions. 

1.  TlMARIX. 

The  characters  as  above.  About  twenty  species  are  known. 
The  name  is  from  Tamarisy  a  river  in  Spain,  where  this 
genus  abounds.  These  shrubs  are  invaluable  for  planting  by 
the  sea-side,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow. 
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1.  T.  OaZUca. — This  is  the  common  species,  growing  from 
5  to  10  feet)  with  long  and  slender  branches,  and  almost 
feathery  ultimate  branchlets.  Leaves  very  minute  and  trian- 
gular, larger  on  the  older  bmnches  and  subulate.  Flower- 
spikes  lateral ;  flowers  pentamerous,  rose,  pink  or  white ;  bracts 
acuminate-cuspidate.  This  is  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
Britain.     It  includes  T.  AngUca^  T.  pentdndraj  etc. 

2.  jP.  tetrdnd/raf  syn.  Africdna,  parvifldra^  etc.,  of  gardens. 
— ^The  flowers  in  this  species  are  usually  tetramerous,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  old  wood.  They  are  white,  tinged  with  red. 
The  varieties  referred  here  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  foregoing. 
The  true  plant  is  from  south-eastern  Europe,  but  the  species 
are  very  difficult  of  determination,  and  possibly  this  may  be 
incorrectly  named. 

3.  T.  Oermdnica,  syn.  Myricdria. — Distinguished  from  the 
true  Tamarisks  by  5  sepals,  8  petals,  and  10  stamens  combined 
at  the  base.  A  shrubby  plant  4  to  8  feet  high,  with  very 
small  leaves  and  red  flowers  in  terminate  bracteolate  spikes 
from  2  to  3  inches  long.  A  native  of  Central  and 
Southern  Eui*ope,  blooming  all  the  Summer. 


Order  XX,-HTPERIC1NEJE. 

Herbs  or  shrubs  with  opposite  simple  exstipulate  entire  or 
glandular-toothed  leaves,  often  having  transparent  glands,  and 
yellow  (rarely  white)  flowers.  Sepals  5  or  4,  imbricate.  Petals 
of  the  same  number,  contorted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  usually 
numerous,  and  united  in  three  or  more  bundles,  rarely  few  with 
free  filaments.  Fruit  capsular,  composed  of  3  to  5  united 
carpels  dehiscing  septicidally,  or  baccate.  Seeds  few  or  many, 
exalbuminous.  A  small  order ;  as  characterised  above,  it  does 
not  include  all  the  exotic  genera. 

1.  HYPERICUM. 

Characters  as  above.  About  160  species,  found  in  all  tem- 
perate regions,  and  at  great  elevations  within  the  tropics.  The 
name  is  of  Greek  origin,  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  a 
species  of  this  genus.  Popularly  known  as  St.  John's  Wort. 
There  are  9  or  10  British  species. 

1.  H.  ccUyclnum.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Aaron's  Beard. — This 
species  has  larger  flowers  tlian  any  other,  and  is  the  one  most 
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commonly  seen  in  gardens.  It  is  a  prostrate  creeping  shrubby 
plant  with  oblong  obtuse  coriaceous  glossy  leaves  with  very 
small  pellucid  dots,  and  large  terminal  bright  yellow  flowers 
3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  July  to  September.  A  native  of 
South-eastern  Europe,  occasionally  met  with  in  this  country  as 
a  waif  or  outcast  from  gardens. 

2.  JjT.  hiri^wm. — A  much-branched  shrub  3  to  4  feet 
high.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  about  2 
inches  long;  glands  scattered,  linear.  Flowers  yellow,  l^irch 
in  diameter,  borne  in  small  terminal  cymes.  A  pretty  shrub, 
often  remaining  in  bloom  till  the  end  of  October.  Native  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  This  species  emits  a  peculiar  goat-like 
odour  when  rubbed. 

3.  JET.  -47wiro8cwnum.  Tutsan,  Sweet  Amber. — A  native 
erect  shrubby  species  about  2  feet  high,  with  ovate  subcordate 
leaves  having  numerous  very  minute  glandular  dots.  P^lowers 
yellow,  6  to  8  lines  in  diameter,  in  terminal  clustered  cymes. 

4.  H.  elatuTn, — Very  near  the  last,  but  in  this  the  flowers  are 
rather  larger,  and  the  styles  longer  than  the  stamens.  An  in- 
troduced species,  occasionally  found  in  a  semi-wild  state. 

5.  JBT.  dddes. — A  very  distinct  native  species,  found  in  wet 
boggy  places.  It  is  a  creeping  herbaceous  plant  with  orbicular 
or  oblong  amplexicaul  villous  leaves  about  6  lines  long,  and 
small  pale  yellow  flowers  whose  sepals  are  margined  witli 
reddish  glands. 

JBT.  prolijicum  and  IT,  KalmiantLm  are  North  American 
shrubby  species,  remarkable  in  having  very  numerous  stamens 
only  slightly  united  at  the  base  into  five  bundles.  These  two 
species  are  very  near  in  character,  the  leaves  of  the  former 
being  larger,  and  the  flowers  smaller,  with  more  than  three 
carpels. 

Obdek  XXI.~TERNSTR(EMlAcaSJE. 

A  small  order  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate  simple  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  white,  pink,  or  red  flowers.  Peduncles 
1 -flowered,  axillary  or  terminal.  Sepals  5  or  7,  imbricated, 
coriaceous  and  deciduous.  Petals  5  to  9,  often  cohering  at  the 
base.  Stamens  numerous,  hypogynous ;  sometimes  monadel- 
phous.  Stigmas  on  a  long  style.  Capsule  2-  to  7-celled,  few- 
seeded.  Seeds  large,  albumen  none  or  thin.  Chiefly  from  the 
tropics ;  a  few  in  China  and  Japan  and  North  America. 
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\.  EtJRYA. 

Flowers  dioecious.  Sepals  5-  Petals  5,  cohering  at  the 
base.  Stamens  from  5  to  15.  Fruit  a  berry.  Evergreen 
shrubs  with  glabrous  often  crenate  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers  on  axillary  fascicled  peduncles.  About  ten  species,  all 
Asiatic.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Apis^  broad, 
ample,  in  allusion  to  the  flowers ;  but  it  is  hardly  applicable,  the 
flowers  being  rather  small  for  the  family. 

1.  JF.  latifdlia  variegata. — Under  this  name  we  have  a 
pretty  shrub  in  our  gardens.  Leaves  quite  glabrous,  entire, 
oblong-lanceolate,  obtusely  acuminate,  variegated  chiefly  on 
the  margin  with  pale  yellow.  A  native  of  Japan,  and  probably 
requiring  protection  in  severe  weather.  This  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  many  forms  of  E,  Japdnicay  a  very  variable  species. 

2.  CAMELLIA  (including  Thha). 

Sepals  5  or  6,  passing  gradually  from  bracteoles  into  petals, 
the  latter  slightly  cohering  at  the  base.  Stamens  many.  Cap- 
sule woody,  3-  to  5-celled  ;  cells  usually  1 -seeded ;  seeds  exal- 
buminous.  The  Camellias  are  usually  treated  as  greenhouse 
plants,  but  as  the  common  single  one  succeeds  very  well  in  the 
south-western  counties  with  slight  protection,  it  is  included 
here. 

1.  G.  Japdnica. — It  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  varieties 
here  or  introduce  a  detailed  description.  As  an  out-door  shrub 
some  of  the  original  varieties  grow  well  in  sheltered  situations 
and  produce  their  flowers  very  freely  after  a  mild  winter. 

The  Tea-tree  (TA^a  Chinmais),  referred  to  this  genus,  is 
grown  by  some  amateurs  more  on  account  of  the  interest  at- 
tached to  it  than  for  ornament. 

Stocky ibrua  probcox  and  Actinidia  polygama,  syn.  Trocho- 
atigma^  are  members  of  this  family,  the  former  from  Japan  and 
the  latter  from  Eastern  Siberia.  Neither  of  them  is  at  all 
common  in  gardens.  The  latter  is  of  climbing  habit,  bearing 
cordate  serrate  petiolate  leaves  and  white  fragrant  flowers 
appearing  in  Summer,  and  followed  by  edible  berries.  The 
former  has  small  greenish-yellow  pendent  racemose  flowers, 
in  Spring  preceding  the  leaves. 
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Obdeb  XXIL— MALVACEiE. 

An  extensive  and  very  distinct  order  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
rarely  trees,  with  stellate  hairs,  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
usually  showy  flowers.  Flowers  regular,  usually  furnished  with 
a  bracteate  involucel.  Sepals  5,  more  or  less  united  at  the 
base,  valvate  in  bud.  Petals  5,  often  oblique,  twisted  in  bud. 
Stamens  many;  filaments  combined  into  a  tube;  anthers  1- 
celled.  Disk  small,  sometimes  growing  up  between  the  car- 
pels. Carpels  numerous,  usually  whorled,  free  or  combined, 
1-or  more  seeded.  Seeds  reniform,  obovoid  or  sub-globose, 
often  hairy,  with  little  or  no  albumen.  All  the  species  are 
harmless,  and  many  mucilaginous.  Cotton  is  the  produce  of  a 
member  of  this  family.  The  species  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  the  very  coldest. 

1.  MALOPE. 

Hairy  or  glabrous  annuals  or  biennials.  Leaves  entire  or 
trifid.  Involucel  of  3  large  distinct  cordate  bracts.  Calyx 
5-lobed,  persistent.  Carpels  l-seeded,  irregularly  clustered. 
Three  species,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  name 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  iiaKos^  woolly. 

1 .  M.  trifida. — A  showy  plant,  about  3  feet  high,  with  rather 
small  somewhat  trilobed  dentate  leaves  and  rosy  purple  or 
white  flowers.  M,  grandiflora  of  gardens  is  a  variety  of  this 
plant,  or  rather  perhaps  the  selfsame  thing. 

2.  M.  Tncdacoides, — A  prostrate  branching  hairy  biennial. 
Leaves  petiolate,  oblong-ovate,  crenate  or  pinnatifid,  cun^te 
or  cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers  axillary,  large,  rosy  pink  tinged 
with  purple ;  peduncles  1-flowered.     A  very  handsome  plant. 

2.  KITAIBflLLi. 

Differing  from  the  last  genus  in  having  an  in\(olucel  of  6  to 
9  connate  bracts.  Only  one  species  is  known,  a  native  of 
Hungary.     A  commemorative  name. 

1.  K.  vitifdUa* — A  tall  plant  with  angular  5-lobed  leaves. 
Involucel  exceeding  the  calyx.  Flowers  pedunculate  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  large,  showy,  white  or  rose,  produced 
all  the  Summer. 
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3.  PALlTA. 

This  genus  has  the  carpels  irregularly  disposed  in  a  head 

like  the  two  preceding  genera,  but  it  is  readily  diatinguished 

from  them  by  the  absence  of  involucral  bracts.     Three  apeciea 

are  described,  from  Peru  and  Cliili. 

1.  P.  fieosubaa.  — 
An  elegant  annual 
with  slender  stems 
about  1  foot  high, 
bipinnatifid  pilose 
petiolate  leaves,  and 
showy  lilao-purple 
flowers  on  long  slender 
peduncles. 

4.  ALTH^A. 
Tall  or  dwarf  hairy 
herbs  with  lobed  leaves 
and  axillary  solitary  or 
racemose  flowers.  In- 
volucel  6-  to  9-lobed. 
Staminal  column  long, 
filaments  free  at  the 
top.  Carpels  arranged 
in  a  regular  whorl,  1- 
seeded,  indehiscent. 
About  twelve  species, 
from  temperate  and 
warm  countries.  A. 
officinalis  is  the 
Marsh  Mallow.  From 
&Xffa>i  to  heal  or 
cure. 

1.  ^.rd8«t(fig.52). 

Hollyhock.  — This 

noble  plant  is  the 

principal    ornamental 

species  in  this  &mily. 

Fig-M.  AithB*™™.  Uuat,tiM.)  jj  (^mg  originally 

from  the  Levant,  and   has   been  in   cultivation  about  three 

centuries.     It  is  often  treated  as  a  biennial,  but  it  is  really 

perennial.     Tlie  ordinary  single-flowered  form,  although  very 
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beautiful,  haa  been  quite  superseded  id  gardens  by  the  maay 
splendid  double-flowered  varieties,  ranging  in  colour  from 
white,  yellow,  rose,  and  purple  to  violet  and  almost  black, 
with  every  iotennediate  shade  and  tint  of  these  colours. 
'  There  are  many  other  species  of  inferior  merit,  but  they  are 
seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  except  in  botanical  collections. 

5.  LAVATSRA. 
Shrubs,  occasionally  arboreecent,  or  herbs,  with  angled  or  lobed 
leaves  and  axillary  and  solitary  or  clustered  or  terminal  and  race- 
mose flowers.  Very  near  ^a/ra,but  differing  in  having  the  three 
to  six  lobes  of  the  involucel  coherent  about  half-way  up.  Car- 
pels in  a  flattened  whorl,  indehiscent.  About  eighteen  species, 
whereof  one  is  Australian,  two  are  from  the  Canaries,  and  the 
others  from  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Named  in  honour 
of  the  brothers  Lavater,  Swiss  phytticians. 

1.  L.  arbdrea.  Tree  Mallow, — 
A  tall  biennial  species,  softly 
pubescent  all  over.  Leaves  large, 
on  long  petioles,  5-  to  9-lobed,  cre- 
nate.  Flowers  purple,  on  short 
crowded  axillary  peduncles,  aboul 
2  inches  across.  This  hag  a  stout 
stem  throwing  (^  numerous  lateral 
branches,  and  forms  a  very  hand- 
some small  tree.  In  rich  soil  in  the 
South  of  England  it  often  attafnB  a 
height  of  12  or  15  feet.  It  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  on  our  coasts,  but 
is  generally  considered  to  be  an 
introduced  plant. 

2.  L.  trimSstris  (fig.  53).— A 
common  annual  species,  about  3  feet 
high,  with  rosy  pink  or  white  solitary 
axillary  flowers  with  a  dark  centre. 
A  pretty  plant  where  it  has  plenty  of 

space,  flowering  freely  tor  a  longer  (iui.  aiu.) 

period  than  many  annuals.     Spain. 

6.  MlLVA. 

Hairy  or  glabrous  herbs  with  angular  or  lobed  leares  and 

axillary  flowers.     Involucel  of  3  distinct  free  bract«.     Carpels 
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not  beaked,  whorled,  separating  from  a  short  conical  axis, 
indehisccnt.  There  are  about  sixteen  species,  from  Europe, 
temperate  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  some  of  them  widely- 
spread  weeds  of  cultivation.  Named  from  /uiXa%97,  to  soften, 
referring  to  the  emollient  nature  of  its  species.  M,  sylv^tris 
is  a  common  native  erect  species  with  numerous  axillary  lilac- 
pmple  flowers ;  and  M,  rotundifoUa  is  of  decumbent  habit. 

1.  M.  mosehata:- — A  pretty  indigenous  perennial  species  with 
erect  hairy  stems  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  deeply  divided  leaves 
with  pinnatifid  lobes.  Flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
rosy  pink,  rarely  white,  borne  in  clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  stems. 

2.  M.  Man.riUana. — An  erect  annual  with  palmately  lobed 
leaves  and  large  white  flowers  striped  with  rose  or  violet.  A 
native  of  North  Africa. 

3.  M,  lateritia^  syn.  Malvdstrum. — ^A  prostrate  hirsute  per- 
ennial with  3-  to  5-lobed  leaves  and  handsome  brick-red 
flowers  on  long  peduncles.  A  native  of  South  America,  bloom- 
ing in  Autumn , 

4.  3/,  crispa, — An  annual  plant  with  white  flowers,  more 
remarkable  for  its  large  rounded  curled  leaves  than  for  its 
blossom.     Native  of  Syria. 

7.  CALLIRHOE. 

Summer-flowering  perennial  herbs  with  the  habit  of  MdLvOy 
differing  from  that  genus  in  the  structure  of  the  carpels,  which 
are  provided  with  a  short  beak,  Involucel  of  1  to  3  free  bracts, 
or  wanting.  These  very  handsome  plants,  about  seven  in 
number,  are  from  North  America.  They  are  sometimes 
referred  to  Mdlva^  and  formerly  they  bore  the  name  Nuttdllia* 
The  name  is  of  classical  origin. 

1.  (7.  involuerata. — This  is  one  of  the  species  with  an  invo- 
lucel. It  is  of  straggling  habit,  with  cordate  deeply-lobed 
leaves,  lobes  again  divided  into  naiTow  acute  segments. 
Flowers  solitary,  on  long  peduncles,  purple  with  a  light  centre. 

2.  (7.  pedata. — An  erect  branching  species,  about  a  yard 
high,  with  pedate  leaves.  Flowers  about  3  inches  in  diameter, 
purple,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

Other  species  are :  (7.  cordifdlia^  with  pink  flowers ;  (7. 
digitata^  syn.  Kuttdllia  grandifiora,  destitute  of  involucel  and 
having  fringed  petals  of  a  bright  crimson  purple  ;  and  C.  Papa- 
ver,  similar  to  the  last,  with  a  3-leaved  involucel,  and  rich 
claret-purple  flowers  on  long  peduncles. 
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8.  HIBISCUS. 

Herbs,  sbruba,  or  trees.  Leaves  often  lobed.  Flowers  very 
lat^  and  sbowy,  variouEly  coloured,  usually  witb  a  dark- 
coloured  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Involucel  of  many 
(rarely  4  or  5)  more  or  less  united  bracts.  This  differs  from  all 
the  preceding  genera  in  the  ataminal  column  not  being 
antberiferous  to  the  top,  and  in  the  5-celled  fruit  having  more 
than  one  seed  in  each  cell,  and  other  particulars.  Species 
very  numerous,  chiefly  from  the  tropics.  The  Latin  name  for 
a  plant  of  this  order. 

1.  H.  TrUmuTTi,  syn.  S.  Africiinua — A  hispid  branched 
annual,  woody  at  the  base.  Leaves  cordate,  palmately  lobed, 
lobes  Unear.  Involucel  bracts  many,  bristly.  Flowers  yellow  with 
a  purple  centre.  A  very  widely  distributed  plant,  occurring  in 
Asia,  Australia,  Noith  and  South  Africa,  and  South  of  Europe. 


rig  M.  HlUioniroKrus.    ([  »iit..fip,)  fig.  M.  Ilibi..u.^}Tia,ua.    {Inat.aiic) 

2.  H.  roseua  (iig.  54).— This,  with  its  varieties  mililaris  and 
paiiisiWa,  is  a  native  of  North  America ;  but  in  consequence 
of  its   having   become  naturalised  in   the  neighbourhood   of 
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Bordeaux  it  is  quoted  as  a  native  of  France  in  many  English 
books.  It  is  a  tall  herbaceous  perennial  with  enormous 
blossoms  either  purple  or  pink  with  a  darker  centre,  appearing 
in  August. 

.3.  H.  SyAacus  (fig.  55)y  syn.  Althcba  frUtex. — A  deciduous 
shrub,  6  to  8  feet  high,  with  alternate  3-lobed  toothed  leave? 
and  axillary  flowers.  There  are  many  varieties,  both  single- 
and  double-flowered,  white,  yellow,  rose,  purple,  violet,  and 
striped,  with  a  darker  coloured  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
A  desirable  shrub,  on  account  of  its  showy  flowers  being  pro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  Summer  or  beginning  of  Autumn. 


Ordeb  XXm.— STEBCULLkCE-ffiS. 

This  is  a  large  order  of  trees  and  shrubs,  differing  from  the 
preceding  order  principally  in  having  2-celled  anthers.  We 
introduce  it  here  for  the  sake  of  including  the  following 
hardy  ornamental  shrub. 

1.  fremOntia. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  by  its  coloured  calyx  and  absence 
of  <^petals,  and  staminal  column  divided  into  5  branches.  Cap 
sule  4-  or  5-celled,  splitting  through  the  cells.  Seeds  numerous. 
Named  after  Colonel  Fremont,  who  first  detected  it  in  California. 

1.  F,  Calif&mica. — A  deciduous  shrub  from  6  to  10  feet 
high.  Leaves  large,  cordate,  5-  to  7-lGbed,  clothed  with  rusty 
hairs  beneath.  Flowers  rather  large,  bright  yellow,  solitary  on 
short  peduncles  opposite  the  leaves.  This  beautiful  shrub  is 
still  very  rare  in  gardens. 

Order  XXIV— TILlXCE-ffi. 

A  considerable  order  of  plants,  diflering  from  its  allies  in 
having  many  nearly  free  stamens  with  2-celled  anthers.  With 
the  exception  of  the  typical  genus  the  members  of  this  order 
are  natives  of  the  warmer  and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

1.  TiLIA. 

Ti'ees  with  simple  or  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  alternate, 
stipulate,  obliquely  cordate,  serrate  or  lobed,  on  long  petioles. 
Flowers  fragrant,  white  or  yellowish,  in  axillary  or  terminal 
cymes,  with  a  leafy  bract  adnate  to  the  peduncle.     Sepals  5, 
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valvate.  Petals  5,  often  with  a  scale  at  the  base.  Stamens 
numerous.  Ovary  5-celled.  Fruit  globose,  nut-like,  indehi- 
scent;  1- or  2-seeded ;  seeds  albuminous.  About  eight  species, 
from  the  temperate  region  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
Latin  name  of  this  genus.  The  Lime-tree,  or  Linden,  in  its 
numerous  variations  forms  one  of  our  handsomest  ornamental 
trees.     The  Russian  hast  is  from  the  bark  of  the  Lime-tree. 

1.  y.  -ffurop^a.  Lime-tree. — This,  in  its  ordinary  form,  is 
a  stately  tree  60  to  100  feet  high  ;  but  the  varieties  of  it 
differ  greatly  in  stature  and  size  and  form  of  leaf,  and  presence 
or  absence  of  pubescence  on  the  leaves  and  fruits.  Many  of 
these  forms  have  been  described  as  species,  though  they  are 
now  usually  ranged  under  this  name.  The  common  native 
variety  is  parvifolia — a  small  tree  with  small  glabrous  leaves 
and  hairy  fruits.  The  one  commonly  planted  is  called  grandv- 
fdlia^  and  has  large  leaves  which  are  downy  beneath  and  ribbed 
fruits ;  and  there  is  a  handsome  weeping  variety  of  this.  The 
variety  ladniata  has  lobed  leaves,  and  corallina  (or  rubra) 
bright  red  twigs — this  is  a  very  handsome  variety ;  aurea  has 
golden-yellow  twigs,  and  there  are  several  other  varieties  of 
more  or  less  merit. 

2.  T.argSTdea^sjn.  T.  toToentdsa  and  T.  aXba  (not  of  Michaux). 
— The  bark  of  this  species  is  greyish  white,  and  the  leaves  are 
clothed  with  a  silvery  pubescence  beneath.  It  blooms  later 
than  the  conmion  one,  and  retains  its  leaves  later  in  Autumn. 
This  is  a  native  of  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
now  tolerably  abundant  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  cidtivation. 

3.  T.  Americanay  syn.  T,  CanadSnsis,  T.  nlgra^  and  T. 
glabra, — This  is  the  commonest  of  the  American  species  in 
cultivation,  being  represented  by  several  varieties.  They  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  obliquely  broadly  cordate  or  truncate 
deeply  mucronately  toothed  glabrous  leaves.  There  axe  several 
names  besides  those  above  enumerated  given  to  slight  and 
often  inconstant  varieties.  One  form  has  leaves  a  foot  or  more 
long  and  proportionately  broad. 

T.  dlba^  T.  heterophyllay  and  T,  pubSscena  are  the  names  of 
other  North  American  species,  but  the  same  names  are  em- 
ployed for  some  varieties  of  the  European  species. 

The  T.  daayatyla  of  Loudon,  or  euchlora  of  Koch,  if  indeed 
both  authors  had  the  same  thing  in  view,  is  a  handsome  form 
with  dark  green  glabrous  leaves  except  on  the  under  side  in 
the  angles  of  the  principal  nerves. 
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Besides  the  foregoing  there  is  a  set  of  fine  large -leaved 
varieties  or  forms  in  cultivation,  including  T,  MaTidshurica 
firom  Eastern  Asia,  probably  a  distinct  species,  with  coarselj 
toothed  deeply  cordate  leaves  clothed  with  a  grey  pubescence 
beneath.  T.  kybrida  auph-ha  referred  to  the  North  American 
T,  ptibiecens,  and  T.  vUi/dlia  to  T.  Europ&a. 


Oeder  XXV._L1NE^. 

This  order  taken  in  its  widest  sense  includes  a  great  many 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  following  characters  apply  to  the 
typical  genus,  which  alone  concerns  us. 


Herbs,  sometimes   shrubby,  glabrous,  more  rarely  hirsute. 
Leaves  alternate,    rarely  opposite,   narrow,   entire ;    stipules 


Fie.  «■  Unnm  KTimillflonim.    (J  nnt,  die.) 

absent  or  glandular.  Flowers  in  terminal  or  lateral  racemose 
panicles  or  faspicled  cymes,  blue,  white,  yellow,  or  crimson. 
Sepals  5,  entire.  Petals  5,  contorted,  fugacious.  Stamens  5, 
united  at  tlie  base,  alternating  with  5  staminodes.     Disk  of  6 
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glands  opposite  the  petals.  Capsule  S-celled,  dehiscing  septi- 
cidally,  cells  2-8eeded,  or  sometimes  10-celled  with  the  cells  1- 
seeded.  Albmnen  thin.  About  eighty  species  are  distributed 
over  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the  globe.  The  Flax 
from  which  linen  is  manufactured  is  the  fibre  from  the  stems 
of  £.  uaitatissiTnum. 

1.  i.  grandifldrum  (fig.  56). — This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest annual  species,  having  beautiful  crimson  flowers.  It 
grows  about  18  inches  high,  with  slender  erect  stems.  A 
native  of  North  Africa. 

2.  L.  cUplnum, — A  pretty  dwarf  perennial  species  about  6 
inches  high  with  dark  blue  flowers.  Stems  decumbent.  Leaves 
short,  linear-acute.   A  European  species,  flowering  in  Summer. 

3.  L.  campanvlatum, — Perennial,  growing  about  18  inches 
high.  Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  glaucous.  Flowers  large, 
bright  yellow.     South  of  Europe. 

4.  L.  perSn/ne. — A  native  species.  Stems  erect,  1  to  2  feet 
high,  very  slender.  Leaves  6  to  8  lines  long,  narrow,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute.  Flowers  normally  blue;  but  there  are 
several  varieties,  including  a  pink  and  a  white.  One  of  the 
best,  as  it  is  quite  hardy. 

L.  arbdreum  and  L,  fiavum  are  handsome  yellow-flowering 
species.  The  former  is  a  shrubby  evergreen,  and  rather  tender. 
The  common  Flax  is  also  a  very  pretty  plant. 

Obdee  XXVI.— GEBANlACEiE. 

(Including  Oxalidece^  Balsamhiece^  Tropceolece,  and  Limn&nihem.') 

Herbs,  occasionally  climbing,  imdershrubs,  shrubs,  or  rarely 
trees.  Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  often  bistipulate,  rarely 
entire.  Flowers  often  showy,  regular  or  irregular,  hermaphro- 
dite, usually  sub-umbellate,  or  solitary  and  axillary,  rarely 
cymose  or  racemose.  Sepals  5,  seldom  fewer,  free,  or  some- 
times united  to  the  middle,  imbricate  or  valvate,  the  upper 
one  spurred  in  some  genera.  Petals  5,  or  by  abortion  fewer  or 
quite  absent,  imbricated  or  contorted.  Disk  of  5  glands,  oppo- 
site the  sepals,  or  eglandular.  Stamens  usually  10,  rarely  more 
or  fewer.  Fruit  either  capsular,  of  3  to  5  1-seeded  carpels 
terminating -in  long  slender  awns  and  separating  from  the 
placentiferous  axis  with  elasticity,  or  2-  to  many-seeded  with  a 
dorsal  loculicidal  dehiscence,  or  consisting  of  3  to  5  indehiscent 
indurated  cocci  separating  from  the  axis,  rarely  baccate.  Seeds 
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variable,  with  or  without  albumen.  There  are  16  genera  and 
about  750  species,  found  in  nearly  all  parta  of  the  world,  but 
especially  numerous  in  South  Africa. 

1.  GERANIDM. 
Herbs,  rarely  shrubby,  stems  often  tumid  at  the  joiuta. 
Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  bistipulate,  dentate,  palmately  or 
rarely  pinnately  lobed  or  dissected.  Peduncles  axillary,  1-  or 
2-flowered.  Flowers  regular.  Sepals  and  petals  imbricate  in 
bud.  Stamens  usually  10,  of  which  5  are  sometimes  imperfect. 
Carpels  5,  separating  from  the  axis  below  and  curled  upwards ; 
seeds  1  in  each  carpel.  There  are  about  100  species,  very 
widely  distributed.  About  twelve  are  natives  of  Britain.  G. 
Robertianum  is  perhaps  the  commonest.  It  is  an  erect  foetid 
plant  with  reddish  stems,  much  divided  leaves,  and  small 
striped  red  flowere.  The  name  is  derived  from  yipavot,  a  crane, 
from  the  beak-like  termination  of  the  fruit— hence  the  Eng- 
lish name,  Cranesbill. 

1.  G.  sanguineum. — An  indigenous  perennial  species  from  1 
to  2  feet  high.  Stems  geniculate. 
Leaves  pilose,  orbicular,  5-  to  7-par- 
tite,  lobes  again  divided  into  3  or  5 
narrow  segments.  Sepals  awned. 
.  Peduncles  usually  1-flowered. 
Flowers  about  1^  inch  in  diameter, 
reddish  purple.  A  very  handsome 
species.  There  is  also  a  distinct 
variety  of  more  prostrate  habit  with 
pinkish  flowers ;  it  is  the  G.  Lan- 
caBiriinse  of  gardens. 

2.  Q.  platypetalum  (fig.  57). — A 
Caucasian  species.  This  is  allied  to 
»ylvaticv.ni,  a  handsome  native  spe- 
cies having  clusters  of  purplish 
flowers.  It  is  a  very  hairy  plan(, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  violet-blue 
flowers.  This  is  sometimes  grown 
under  the  name  Ibiriaum,  which  is 
a  \  ery  similar  plant,  and  of  which  it 
Fig.  117.  Omuiioni  putjpetoioni.       may  be  a  simple  variety. 

'  3.  G.   Btriatum. — A    very    com- 

mon species  in  cultivation.      It  usually  grows   about  a  foot 
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high  in  compact  tufts.  Leaves  3-  to  5-lol)ed ;  lobes  toothed. 
Pedancles  2-  or  3-flowered.  Flowers  white,  striped  with  rose. 
A  free-blooming  species  throughout  the  Summer.  South  of 
Europe. 

4.  0.  phceum, — About  18  inches  high  and  similar  to  0.  pror 
tSnse^  with  fewer  smaller  dusky  dark  purple  flowers.  Leaves 
on  long  petioles,  orbicular  or  reniform,  5-  to  7-lobed,  lobes  cut 
and  serrate.  Peduncles  deflexed,  2-flowered.  Central  Europe  ; 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  England. 

There  are  several  other  species  in  cultivation,  including  0* 
Endressii^  with  large  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  0.  prcU&nse,  a  tall 
native  species  with  deep  blue  flowers ;  and  0.  tuberdauTn,  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

2.  PELARGONIUM. 

Herbs,  often  shrubby.  This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  by  its  usually  umbellate  irregular  flowers,  in  which 
the  petals  are  dissimilar,  and  in  the  upper  sepal  being  fur- 
nished with  a  spur,  which  is  adnate  to  the  pedicel.  There  are 
about  170  species  of  this  genus ;  with  the  exception  of  3  North 
African  and  Oriental  species,  2  or  3  Australaaian  species,  and 
1  or  2  from  St.  Helena,  all  are  natives  of  South  Africa.  Name 
from  '7rsXap709,  a  stork,  in  reference  to  the  beaked  carpels. 
Although  none  of  the  members  of  this  genus  are  hardy  in 
England,  we  introduce  it  here  because  so  many  are  grovm  for 
the  Summer  embellishment  of  gardens.  These  are  popularly 
termed  Geraniums.  We  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  shoit 
notice  of  the  principal  species,  which  have  given  birth  to  the 
numerous  beautiful  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  The  species 
have  been  so  variously  intercrossed  and  recrossed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  refer  some  of  the  varieties  with  any  degree  ot 
certainty  to  this  or  that  species  ;  but  there  are  several  tolerably 
well-defined  races  or  classes  of  varieties.  Pelargoniums  have 
been  cultivated  now  upwards  of  150  years,  and  English  gar- 
deners may  claim  the  credit  of  having  contributed  more  towards 
their  improvement  than  the  gardeners  of  all  other  nations 
collectively.  It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  enume- 
rate varieties  or  even  to  discriminate  all  the  classes  founded  by 
horticulturists.  Information  of  this  description  is  better  drawn 
from  the  annual  catalogues  of  the  principal  florists.  The  '  Show ' 
and  *Fancy'  Pelargoniums  are  the  descendants  of  P.  grandifld- 
ruTTij  and  some  other  species;  but  as  they  are  not  usually  employed 
out  of  doors  we  must  dismiss  them  without  further  comment* 
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1.  P.  injiiinaTie  (fig.  58).     Scarlet  Pelargonium.— This  is 
the  most  important  epecies,  and  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  beat 


fig.  SS.  Peltu^oclm 

varieties  in  cultivation.  The  habit  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  petals  of  thia  is  superior  fo  that  of  the  following. 
Naturally  it  is  an  undershruh  with  large  reniform  green  in- 
distinctly zoned  leaves,  rather  soft  to  the  touch,  and  exhaling 
when  rubbed  an  aromatic  odour  which  ie  unpleaeant  to  some 
persons.  The  petals  are  broad,  bright  scarlet,  and  the  flowers 
produced  in  large  umbels  15  to  30  together.  The  varieties 
include  every  tint  of  scarlet,  pink,  roae,  salmon,  and  cream, 
to  pure  white,  with  many  magnificent  double  ones. 

2.  P.  zon^  (fig.  59).  Zonal  Pelargonium. — A  Bmaller 
species  than  the  preceding,  Tiaving  the  leaves  strongly  zoned, 
and  the  petals  much  narrower,  of  a  deep  carmine.  Most  of 
the  better  varieties,  showing  the  characteristics  of  this  species, 
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are  of  quite  recent  origin.  The  *  Tricolors,'  such  as  Mt%. 
PoUock  and  Suriset,  etc.,  appear  to  be  intermediate  between 
this  and  the  foregoing  species. 


Fig.  69.  Pelargoumai  zoualc.     Q  iiat.  bIzr.) 

3.  P.  peUatum.  Ivy  -  leaved  Pelargonium.  —  A  prostrate 
trailing  shrubby  species  with  slender  branches.  Leaves  5-lobed, 
glabrous,  shining,  fleshy,  with  a  narrow  zone  in  the  centre. 
Blowers  comparatively  large,  wljite  or  rose  veined  with  purple. 
A  beautiful  species  for  bordering,  and  especially  for  vases 
and  baskets.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  several  very 
elegant  and  beautiful  new  varieties  of  this  species  have  been 
raised,  some  with  variegated  leaves,  and  others  developing  a 
greater  choice  of  colour  in  the  flowers. 

We  can  scarcely  leave  this  genus  without  an  allusion  to 
those  species  with  sweet-scented  foliage,  P.  capitatum,  P. 
grav^lens^  and  P.  quercifdlium. 

3.  TROPuilOLIJM. 

Climbing,  trailing,  or  diffuse  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
often  tuberous-rooted.  Leaves  alternate,  peltate,  or  palmately- 
lobed  or  dissected ;  stipules  none,  or  minute.  Flowers  pedun- 
culate, solitary,   axillary,  irregular,  orange-yellow,  purple,  or 
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blue.  Sepals  5,  the  upper  one  produced  downwards  into  a  free 
spur.  Petals  unequal,  5,  or  by  abortion  fewer,  often  fringed 
or  bearded  at  tlie  base.  Stamens  8,  free,  all  antheriferous. 
Fruit  of  usually  three  fleshy  indehisccnt  l-seeded  carpels; 
seeds  exalbuminous.  About  tbirty-tive  species  are  known,  all 
inhabiting  South  America.  The  name  is  gaid  to  be  derived 
from  rpinraiov,  a  trophy.  The  tubers  of  some  species  are  used 
as  an  article  of  diet  in  Peru. 

Annual  Species. 

1.  T.  aduncum,  syn.  T.  per^rmum. — This  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Canary  Creeper,  and  sometimes  named  T, 
Canarienat ;  but  it  is  a  native  of  America  only.  It  is  very 
distinct,  and  readily  distinguished  by  its  slender  stems,  3-  to  5- 
lobed  leaves,  and  bright  canary-yellow  flowers  with  narrow  petals. 

2.  T.  majus  (fig.  60).  Taller  Nasturtium  or  Indian  Cress. — 
This  is  the  common  tall-growing  kind,  the  carpels  of  which  are 
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used  as  a  substitute  for  capers.  In  the  typical  plant  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  but  there  are  crimson,  scarlet,  orange,  and  striped 
flingle  varieties,  and  also  double-fiowcred  forms,  in  cultivation. 
3.  J*,  minus.  Smaller  Nasturtium,— Similar  to  the  last, 
of  dwarfer  growth,  with  smaller  flowers  of  a  more  reddish- 
orange  colour.  The  varieties  of  this  are  very  numerous  and 
beautiful.  The  carpels  of  this  are  said  to  be  superior  for 
pickling  to  those  of  the  preceding  species. 
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4.  T.  Lobbianum. — A  strong  growing  species,  more  like  No. 
2  in  habit,  but  the  leaves  are  slightly  villous,  and  the  orange 
and  scarlet  petals  are  fringed.  Many  of  the  beautiful  bedding 
varieties  belong  to  this  species,  though  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  them  are  of  hybrid  origin  between  this  and  the  foregoing. 

Perennial  tuberous-rooted  Species. 

5.  T.  Sdule, — A  climbing  species  with  slender  tortuous  stems 
and  leaves  of  5  to  7  narrow  lanceolate  glaucous  divergent  lobes. 
Flowers  orange  or  yellow.  This  and  all  of  the  perennial 
species  are  rather  tender,  and  comparatively  rare  in  gardens 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  growing  them. 

6.  T.  tuberdsum. — A  smaller  plant  than  the  last.  Leaves 
smooth,  obtusely  5-lobed;  lobes  rounded.  Petals  yellow  within, 
spur  reddish-orange. 

7.  T.  peTiiaphyllura,  syn.  Ckymocdrpus  pentaphyllus, — A 
very  distinct  species  with  slender  tortuous  stems.  Leaves 
composed  of  five  distinct  obiong-ianceolate  leaflets.  In  this 
species  the  calyx,  especially  the  bright  red  spur,  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flowers,  the  petals  being  small, 
greenish  in  colour,  and  only  two  in  number.  The  fruit  of 
this,  too,  is  more  decidedly  fleshy  and  juicy. 

4.  LIMNANTHES. 

Diffuse  glabrous  annuals  with  alternate  dissected  exstipulate 
leaves.  Flowers  regular,  pedunculate,  solitary,  axillary,  white, 
yellow,  or  rose.  Sepals  5,  valvate.  Petals  5,  sub-perigynous, 
contorted.  Stamens  10,  free,  inserted  with  the  petals.  Fruit 
of  about  5  indehiscent  indurated  1 -seeded  carpels.  There 
are  three  Califomian  species,  only  one  of  which  is  in  general 
cultivation.     From  Xifim)^  a  marsh,  and  Avffos. 

1.  L,  Dougldsii. — A  prostrate  pinnate-leaved  annual  with 
yellow  or  white  rather  large  sweet-scented  flowers. 

5.  OXALIS. 

Herbs,  or  rarely  dwarf  shrubs.  Leaves  usually  3-foliolate, 
sometimes  plurifoliate  or  pinnate,  stipidate  or  exstipulate, 
alternate.  Flowers  regular,  on  axillary  or  radical  1-  or  more 
flowered  peduncles.  Sepals  5,  imbricate.  Petals  5,  contorted. 
Stamens  10,  free  or  connate  at  the  base.  Disk  none.  Capsule 
5-celled,  dehiscing  loculicidally,  valves  adhering  to  the  axis ; 
seeds  one  or  more  in  each  cell,  albuminous.    About  220  species 
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are  known,  of  which  three  or  four  are  widely  distributed,  and 
the  rest  from  South  Africa  and  South  America.  The  name  is 
from  o|t/9,  sharp,  acid,  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  many 
species.  Dimorphic  and  trimorphic  flowers  are  frequent  in  this 
genus,  the  apetalous  ones  being  very  fertile.  The  pretty 
Wood  Sorrel,  0.  AcetosMa,  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  many 
of  the  exotie  species  are  strikingly  beautiful. 

1.  0.  camiculMa. — This  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dispersed 
plants,  occurring  in  all  save  very  cold  countries.  A  small 
branching  pubescent  annual  or  biennial  plant.  Leaves  all 
cauline,  stipulate,  3-foliolate.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  two  or 
three  together*  There  is  a  handsome  variety  of  this  named 
rvhra^  with  bronzed-purple  foliage. 

2.  0.  DSppei, — A  tuberous-rooted  species  with  quadri- 
foliolate  leaves ;  leaflets  obcordate.  Flowers  large,  lurid  red,  in 
umbels,  produced  all  the  Summer.     Mexico. 

3.  0.  VcUdiviSnais. — A  glabrous  annual  from  6  to  9  inches 
high  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  rich  yellow  flowers  tinged 
with  red,  and  borne  in  long-stalked  umbds. 

4.  0.  rdeea^  syn.  0.  fioa^iinda,  —  A  Brazilian  perennial 
species  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  growing  about  6  inches  or  more 
high.  Leaflets  ovate,  emarginate.  Flowers  numerous,  um- 
bellate, rose  or  white. 

5.  0.  moldcea. — A  hardy  North  American  plant.  Leaflets 
3,  obcordate.  Flowers  few,  umbellate,  purplish  violet,  appear- 
ing in  May  and  June.  « 

6.  0.  Bdwiei^ — ^This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 
A  per<eimial  about  6  inches  high,  slightly  pubescent,  with 
large  trifoliolate  leaves  and  rich  purplish  red  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  and  nearly  hardy  or  quite  hardy  in 
favourable  localities  in  this  country. 

6.  IMPlTIENS. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  usually  glabrous.  Leaves  alternate, 
opposite  or  radical,  serrate  or  dentate ;  petiole  often  glandu- 
lar at  the  base.  .Pedimcles  axillary,  solitary,  or  &,scicled,  one 
or  more  flowered.  Flowers  irregular.  Sepals  3,  very  rarely  5, 
coloured,  imbricated,  two  lateral  flat,  two  anterior  when  pre- 
sent small,  the  posterior  or  upper  produced  downwards  in  a 
spur.  Petals  3,  anterior  outside,  concave,  lateral,  bifid,  formed 
of  two  united,  the  upper  lobe  exterior.  Stamens  5.  Capsule 
5-celled,   many-seeded,   the   valves   opening   with   elasticity; 
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Keds   exalbumiDous.      About    140  species  are  known,  chiefly 
&om  tropical  Asia. 

1.  I.Balsamina  (fig.  61).  Common  Balsam. — This  familiar 
annual  ie  of  Eastern  origin.  Id  a  wild  state  it  is  a  very  band- 
some  plant  with  rosy-red 
flowers ;  but  under  cultiva- 
tion it  has  given  birth  to  a 
number  of  varieties  differ- 
ing to  an  almost  incredible 
degree  from  the  ordinary 
type.  The  flowers  are  re- 
gular and  very  double  in 
the  most  esteemed  strains ; 
white,  cream,  yellow,  lilac, 
violet,  pink,  rose  to  dark 
crimson  in  colour ;  and  there 
are  also  striped  and  spotted 
varieties.  Florists  distin- 
guish pyramidal  dwarf  anti 
camellia-floweredraces.This 
is  sometimes  employed  for 
bedding  or  mixed  borders 
in  sheltered  situations,  and 
is  very  effective;  but  to  get 
it  in  perfection  it  must  be 
grown  in  pota.  ii"«-—. .i 

There  are  a  few  hardy  annual  species  occasionally  seen  in 
gardens,  but  they  are  hardly  worth  cultivating,  the  flowers 
being  small  and  the  habit  weedy.  /.  Noli-ms-tdngere,  a  tall 
yellow-flowered  species,  is  the  commonest. 
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A  considerable  order  of  plants  when  limited  to  the  Ritiem 
proper ;  but  the  Aurdntiece  and  Zanthdxylece  are  now  usually 
associated  with  them.  These  plants  are  remarkable  amongst 
the  ThcUamifiorecE  for  the  glandular  cysts  abounding  in  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  which  often  contain  pungent  strongly- 
scented  bitter  juices.  There  are  very  few  hardy  members  of 
this  &mily ;  the  majority  are  found  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  Rkta  (jraviolens.  Common  Rue,  is  a  familiar 
member  of  this  order. 
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1.  dictAmniis. 

Calyi  5-partite,  deciduous,  the  lower  segments  loDgest. 
Petals  5,  the  four  upper  ones  ascending,  the  lower  one  distant, 
turned  downwards.  Disk  annular,  fleshy.  Stamens  10,  free, 
declinate.  Fruit  consisting  of  five  confluent  rostrate  2-  or  3- 
Boeded  carpels,  dehiscing  in  two  valves.  One  species,  widely 
dispersed  in  the  north  temperate  zone  in  the  Old  World.  This 
is  a  very  variable  plant,  and  has  been  divided  into  several 
species  by  some  authors.     A  classical  name. 

1.  Z>.  aihue  (fig.  62).  Fraxinella  or  Dittany. — An  erect 
suffrutesceut  herb  about  2  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  un- 
•  equally  pinnate,  exhaling  a 
powerful  odour  when  rubbed. 
This  is  a  handsome  plant  and 
a  very  old  inhabitant  of  cot- 
tage gardens.  There  are  rose, 
bright  red  and  white  varieties. 
Native  of  Central  and  Soutli- 
em  Europe,  flowering  in  early 
Spring. 

2.  PTELEA. 
Deciduous  shrubs  or  smalt 
treea  with  bitttr  bark,  usually 
alternate    trifoliolate    or   pin- 
nate leaves  with  pellucid  dots, 
cymoseinconspicuoiisyellowish 
green    flowers,    and    orbicular 
winged  fruits.     Flowers  poly- 
gamous.   Calyx  4-  or  5-partite, 
lobes  imbricate.    Petals  4  or  5, 
much   longer   than  the  calyx. 
Stamens  4  or  5,     Ovary  2-  or 
3-celled,  with  2  ovules  in  each 
FLg,M.  Dict««n.-.aibu5.  (J  n«.  d«.)       ™I'-     There   are   six   species, 
from  temperate   North  Ame- 
rica.    TnetUa.  is  the  Greek  name  of  ulmua  campestne,  which 
like  this  has  winged  fruits. 

1.  P.  tHfoliata.  Hop-tree. — A  small  tree  of  no  special 
merit,  with  trifoliolate  glabrous  yellowish  green  leaves  on  long 
petioles;  leaflets  ovate,  obscurely  crenate.  The  leaves  and  fruits 
when  bruised  emit  a  powerful  odour  resembling  hops.  There 
is  a  variegated  variety. 
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PheUoiUndron  AmurSnse  is  a  small  hardy  tree  from  North- 
eastern Asia,  with  opposite  or  alternate  unequally  pinnate 
eglandular  leaves  and  ineonspicuous  dioecious  flowers. 

3.  SKIMMIA. 

Evergreen  shrubs  with  alternate  simple  petiolate  glabrous 
lanceolate  entire  leaves  with  transparent  dots  and  terminal 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers  succeeded  by  scarlet  berries- 
Flowers  polygamous,  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  PtHea. 
Drupe  ovoid  or  spherical,  of  2  to  4  l-seeded  pyrenes.  About 
four  species,  from  the  Himalayas  and  Japan.  The  name  ia 
from  Skvmrni,  the  Japanese  appellation. 

1.  S.  Japdnica.  The  species  first  introduced.  A  bush  about 
4  to  6  feet  high,  with  terminal  puiicles  of  whitish  flowers 
succeeded  by  scarlet  berries. 

2.  8.  oblata,  syn. '  8.  Veitckii. — Very  near  the  preceding, 
with  rather  larger  leaves  and  more  rounded  brighter  coloured 
berries.  Both  are  natives  of  Japan,  and  will  only  flourish  in 
favourable  situations. 

8.  froigrans  is  a  form  having  larger  panides  of  sweet-scented 
flowers. 

4.  CITRUS. 

The  Oranges  are  shrubs  or  trees  having  alternate  dotted 
leaves  with  a  winged  petiole  jointed  with  the  lamina.    Flowers 
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hermaphrodite,  very  fragrant.  The  fleshy  fruit  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  There  are  only  about  five  species, 
from  tropical  Asia,  but  the  varieties  are  almost  interminable. 

1.  (7.  AwraniiuTii,  (fig.  63).  Common  Orange.  —  Neither 
this  nor  any  species  or  variety  of  the  genus  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  country,  though  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire  they  succeed 
with  slight  protection.  Formerly,  when  there  was  less  variety 
in  ornamental  shrubs,  they  were  more  frequently  grown  in 
tubs  or  large  pots  in  the  conservatory,  and  removed  into  the 
open  air  during  the  Summer  months. 

Oedee  XXVIII.~SIMARtJBEiE. 

A  small  order  of  shrubs  or  trees  closely  related  to  the 
RutacecBj  except  that  the  leaves  are  usually  alternate  and  desti- 
tute of  immersed  glands,  and  the  cells  of  the  ovary  uniovulate. 
The  following  is  the  only  genus  coming  within  our  province. 

1.  AILlNTHUS 

Leaves  unequally  pinnate.  Flowers  small,  polygamous,  in 
terminal  panicles.  Calyx  equally  5-lobed,  imbricate.  Petals 
5,  spreading,  induplicate-valvate.  Disk  104obed.  Stamens 
10 ;  in  the  female  flower  none,  in  the  hermaphrodite  2  or  3. 
Fruit  of  1  to  5  linear-oblong  l-seeded  samaras.  There  are 
two  species  besides  glanduldsa^  one  of  which  is  common 
throughout  the  tropics.  The  native  name  of  the  following 
species  is  Ailanto^  literally  Tree  of  Heaven. 

1.  A,  glandAdbscu — A  tall  handsome  fast-growing  tree  with 
large  pinnate  deciduous  leaves  1  to  2  feet  long.  Leaflets  9  to 
25,  deeply  toothed  or  lobed.  Fruit  red  when  ripe.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  desirable  of  ornamental  trees  with 
pinnate  foliage  in  cultivation,  and  thrives  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea.     It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Mongolia. 

Oeder  XXIX.— MELIACRffi. 

A  considerable  order  of  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  from  the 
tropics,  and  only  represented  in  our  gardens  by  one  hardy 
Japanese  species.  The  principal  distinctive  character  is  in  the 
stamens,  the  filaments  being  united  in  a  tube  with  the  anthers 
sessile  or  stalked  within  the  summit. 
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1.  MfiLIA. 

Trees  with  alternate  compound  pinnate  leaves  and  small 
flowers  in  large  much-branched  axillary  panicles.  Sepals  and 
petals  5  or  6,  the  latter  free,  linear,  contorted  in  aestivation. 
Staniinal  tube  long ;  anthers  within,  below  the  summit.  Fruit 
a  fleshy  drupe,  1-  to  5-celled ;  cells  1-,  rarely  2-seeded.  Jf. 
Azkdarach,  with  bipinnate  leaves  and  lilac  fragrant  flowers,  will 
Hve  in  the  South-west  of  England  if  protected  in  Winter. 

1.  Jf.  Japonica. — An  ornamental  tree  of  recent  introduction. 
It  attains  a  height  of  20  to  40  feet  in  Japan.  Leaves  large* 
bipinnate;  leaflets  few  and  distant,  ovate,  crenate.  Flowers 
lilac,  fragrant,  in  large  axillary  panicles* 
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.  Shrubs  or  trees,  evergreen  or  deciduous.  Leaves  simple,  alter- 
nate, usually  glabrous,  coriaceous,  entire  or  with  prickly  teeth, 
destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  regular,  small,  white,  in  axillary 
or  terminal  cymes  or  fascicles.  Calyx  3-  to  5-partite,  imbri- 
cate. Petals  4  or  5,  hypogynous,  connate  at  the  base,  spreading. 
Stamens  4  or  5,  filaments  free  or  slightly  adhering  to  the  base 
of  the  petals.  Fruit  a  drupe,  more  or  less  fleshy,  with  3  to  S 
1-seeded  stones.  Besides  the  genus  lleXj  containing  about  145 
widely-distributed  species,  there  are  two  other  genera:  one 
Australasian,  of  three  species ;  and  one  North  American,  with 
only  one  species. 

1.  Ilex  (including  Prlnos). 

Characters  of  the  order.  PHnos,  the  ancient  Crreek  name 
for  the  Holly,  was  formerly  held  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  founded 
mainly  upon  the  greater  number  of  stones  in  the  berries ;  but 
the  examination  of  a  larger  number  of  species  has  induced 
botanists  to  unite  them.  Most  of  the  species  referred  to  it  are 
deciduous.  Hex  is  the  Latin  name  applied  to  Qu&rcus  Ilexj 
the  Evergreen  Oak. 

1.  /.  Aquifbliv/m.  Common  Holly. — This  is  undoubtedly 
the  handsomest  of  indigenous  evergreen  trees,  especially  in 
Winter,  its  dark  green  foliage  contrasting  so  beautifully  with 
the  bright  scarlet  berries.  Besides  the  ordinary  wild  form 
there  is  an  infinity  of  varieties  in  cultivation,  some  of  them 
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very  striking  and  others  inferior  to  the  type.  Thus  the 
varieties  with  white,  yellow,  or  black  berries,  although  interest- 
ing, are  less  effective  than  the  scarlet-berried  variety ;  and  the 
variety  called  ferdx^  or  Hedgehog,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
studded  nearly  aU  over  with  sharp  prickles,  is  more  remarkable 
than  pretty,  and  th«  same  may  be  said  of  ferdx  aurea  and 
ferdx  argenteay  the  Gold  and  Silver  Hedgehog  Hollies.  In 
return,  some  of  the  gold  and  silver  varieties  are  eminently  de- 
serving of  cultivation,  particularly  some  of  the  unarmed  ones, 
as  aureo-^marginata  and  dlbo-Tnargvnata.  There  are  also 
some  very  prettily  blotched  and  striped  varieties,  both  gold  and 
•silver,  and  with  or  without  prickly  leaves.  Some  of  the 
unarmed  green  forms  with  very  dark  glossy  green  leaves,  carti- 
laginous on  the  margin,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection, 
including  laurifdlia,  myrtifdlia^  ovatd,  &c. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  this  genus  in  cultivation, 
but  few  equal  and  none  excel  the  best  varieties  of  the  common 
ene,  and  none  are  so  hardy.  Those  most  commonly  seen  are:  /. 
crenata,  a  small-leaved  compact  bush  from  Japan ;  /.  latifdlia, 
also  from  Japan,  a  fine  tree  with  very  coriaceous  serrated  leaves 
about  the  «ize  of  those  of  the  Cherry  Laurel ;  /.  Dahdon^  a 
very  variable  North  American  shrub. 

The  species  generally  referred  to  Pri7i08<y  in  cultivation, 
•are :  glabra^  an  evergreen  shrub  with  small  lanceolate  leaves 
and  black  berries ;  and  verticillata^  a  deciduous  «hrub  with 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath,  and  sessile 
clusters  of  small  white  flowers  followed  by  xed  berries.  Both 
are  natives  of  North  America,  where  the  former  bears  the  name 
of  Inkberry,  and  the  latter  that  of  Black  Alder. 


X^EDBR  XXXL-CELASTRINE-ffiS. 

A  considerable  order  of  trees  and  ^rubs  with  opposite  or 
alternate  simple  leaves  and  minute  stipules  when  present. 
Flowers  very  small,  greenish  or  white.  Calyx  small,  lobes  im- 
bricate. Petals  4  or  5,  imbricate.  Stamens  4  or  .5,  inserted  on 
the  disk,  alternate  with  the  petals.  -Fruit  capsular  (in  Eudny 
7nu8\  3-  to  5-ceUed,  dehiscing  loculicidally,  cells  1-  or  2-seeded ; 
seeds  invested  in  an  aril,  albumen  fleshy.  Chiefly  tropical, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  genus  included  below. 
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1.  euOnymus. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  subscandent.  Leaves  opposite,  per- 
sistent or  deciduous.  About  forty  species  are  known,  from 
India,  China,  Japan,  Europe,  and  North  America.  Name  from 
iwavvfjMs^  literally,  ^  a  good  name,'  but  sometimes  signifying  the 
reverse.  The  application  here  seems  uncertain.  The  deci- 
duous species  furnish  nothing  very  ornamental,  and  are  little 
cultivated.  The  indigenous  E.  Europcbvs  is  very  pretty  in 
Autumn,  when  the  pale  scarlet  fruit  is  ripe,  especially  after  it 
is  split  open,  revealing  the  orange-coloured  aril  of  the  seeds* 
The  Japanese  species  are  tender,  but  sueceed  well  on  the  soiitb 
and  west  coasts. 

1.  E.  Jcepdnicus. — A  handsome  evergreen  shrub  about  6 
feet  high  with  oval  oblong  lanceolate  or  elliptical  crenate 
glabrous  dark  green  somewhat  coriaceous  leaves.  This  has 
given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  splendid  variegated  shrubs  in 
cultivation.  The  diversity  of  variegation  is  almost  as  great 
here  as  in  the  Hollies,  including  yellow  and  white  and  tinges  of 
red.  The  names  of  the  var^'^ties  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  variegation:  as,  E,  Japonicua  fdliia  aureo-inarffinatis^ 
E.  Jap.  foL  aUbo-margvaatiSy  E.  Jap.  latifdliua  dlbv^,  E.  Jap. 
latifdL  aureusj  etc. 

2.  E.  radlcana. — A  small  straggling  decumbent  shrub  with 
oblong  or  orbicidar  finely  serrated  leaves  about  an  inch  long. 
The  green-leaved  variety  does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation, 
but  there  are  some  pretty  variegated  ones  of  recent  introduc- 
tion from  Japan :  E.  rad.  foliis  aureo-marginatia^  E.  rod. 
fdliia  rdaeo-marginatia^  etc.  By  some  botanists  these  forms 
are  also  considered  as  varieties  of  Japonicua. 

The  true  E.  Uxtifdliua  is  a  deciduous  Japanese  species. 
E.  oiropurpiLreua^  Burning  Bush,  is  a  small  shrub  with 
oblong  acuminate  finely  toothed  nearly  glabrous  membranous 
leaves,  dark  purple  fiowers,  and  scarlet  smooth  capsules ;  and 
E.  Americamua  has  more  coriaceous  foliage  variable  in  form,  and 
scarlet  prickly  capsules.     Both  are  North  American. 


Oedeb  XXXII— RHAMNRffil. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  often  spinose  or  glandular-pubescent,  with 
alternate  simple  stipulate  leaves  often  3-  or  5-nerved  longitudi- 
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nally.  Flowers  often  Vmall  and  green,  rarely  blue,  yellow,  or 
white  as  in  Ceandthua.  Calyx  small,  tube  coriaceous,  with  4 
or  5  valvate  lobes.  Petals  concave,  often  on  long  slender 
claws.  Stamens  equalling  and  opposite  the  petals.  Fruit 
various.  There  are  37  genera  and  about  430  species  of 
this  order,  from  the  warmer  and  tropical  regions  of  the  whole 
world. 

Paliuru8  aculeatua — a  branching  spiny  shrub  with  small 
3-nerved  leaves,  minute  flowers,  and  curious  dry  fruits  in  which 
the  disk  is  enlarged,  forming  a  circular  wing — is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated as  a  curiosity  under  the  name  of  Christ's  Thorn  ;  and 
two  or  three  species  of  the  curious  South  American  genus 
GoUMia  are  occasionally  met  with  in  collections.  They  are 
leafless  spiny  shrubs,  some  of  them  with  remarkably  thickened 
and  flattened  branches,  and  small  white  or  yellowish  flowers. 

1.  RHlMNTJS. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs.  Flowers  in  axillary  cymes, 
often  unisexual.  Petals  sometimes  wanting.  Disk  coating  the 
calyx-tube.  Fruit  a  drupe,  with  2  to  4  hard*shelled  1 -seeded 
stones.  A  genus  of  sixty  species,  found  in  nearly  all  temperate 
and  tropical  countries  except  Australia.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin,  signifying  a  tuft  of  branches.  There  are 
two  indigenous  deciduous  species :  one,  R,  cathdriicua^  a  spiny 
shrub  with  ovate  serrate  leaves ;  and  the  other,  R.  Frdngula, 
unarmed,  with  obovate  entire  leaves ;  both  have  3-nerved 
leaves. 

1.  R.  Alaternus. — An  evergreen  glabrous  shrub  with  linear 
or  ovate-lanceolate  serrate  shining  leaves,  very  variable  in  size, 
and  apetalous  flowers.  There  are  several  varieties,  differing  in 
the  size,  form,  and  variegation  of  the  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe.     R.  Uxtifdlius  is  merely  a  variety  of  this. 

2.  CEANOTHUS. 

Evergreen  shrubs  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  petio- 
late  leaves.  Flowers  small  but  numerous,  in  terminally  thyrsoid 
cymes  or  panicles,  blue,  white  or  yellow.  Fruit  a  3-lobed  drupe, 
splitting  from  the  axis,  and  opening  along  the  inner  edge. 
Twenty-eight  species  have  been  described,  all  from  North 
America,  chiefly  from  the  western  coast.  They  are  rather 
tender,  and  will  only  bear  our  winters  in  the  south  and  west 
or  iigainst  a  wall.     The  name  was  applied  to  a  spiny  plant 
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by  the  Greeks,  but  it  is  only  applicable  to  some  of  the  species 
of  this  genus. 

1.  C  azurefUA. — An  erect  hairy  shrub.  Jjeaves  oblong, 
3-nerved,  serrulate,  densely  tomentose  beneath,  and  often  ferru- 
ginous in  the  wild  specimens.  Flowers  small,  blue,  in  lateral 
thyrsoid  panicles.     A  native  of  Mexico,  requiring  protection. 

2.  C.  Aiti&ncanus.  New  Jersey  Tea. — A  small  shrub  with 
ovate -oblong  3-nerved  serrate  leaves,  tomentose  beneath. 
Flowers  white,  in  dense  clusters.  (7.  (yoaiu%  has  narrower  glan- 
dular-serrate glabrous  leaves  and  larger  white  flowers. 

3.  C  Yeiickwmus.  —  A  very  glabrous  species  with  small 
oblong-obovate  or  oval  serrate  leaves  and  numerous  dense 
clusters  of  bright  blue  flowers. 

C  JU>ribund/U8  and  C  Lobhianus  are  allied  species  with  very 
hairy  branches  and  leaves.  Many  other  species  have  been 
introduced,  but  being  rather  tender  are  now  only  found  in 
favoured  localities. 

Oeder  XXXIIL— AMPELlDE-ffiS. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  climbing  shrubs  with  tendrils. 
Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compoxmd.  Flowers  small  and  in- 
conspicuous, in  cymes  or  panicles  opposite  the  leaves,  rarely 
axillary.  The  structure  of  the  flowers  is  very  much  as  in  the 
preceding  order,  except  that  here  the  calyx- lobes  are  imbricate 
in  aestivation.  The  stamens  are  opposite  the  petals,  and  the 
latter  are  valvate,  cohering  at  their  tips,  and  falling  oflF  without 
separating.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  often  juicy,  usually  2-celled, 
cells  1-  or  2-seeded.  Only  3  genera  are  now  admitted  into  this 
family,  containing  about  250  species,  distributed  throughout 
the  warmer  and  tropical  regions. 

1.  VlTIS  (including  Ampelopsis), 

This  genus  includes  230  of  the  250  species  in  this  order,  but 
very  few  are  in  cultivation  for  decorative  purposes.  The  Grape 
Vine,  F.  vi/nifera^  is  both  ornamental  and  useful,  and  will  bear 
very  good  fruit  in  the  South  of  England  when  it  receives 
proper  care  and  attention.  The  Virginian  Creeper,  with  some 
allied  species,  was  formerly  separated  as  a  distinct  genus  on 
account  of  the  disk  being  confluent  with  the  ovary  or  obsolete, 
but  this  character  has  broken  dovm  with  the  discovery  of  many 
new  species. 
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1.  F.  quinqibefdUa,  syn.  Ampdopsis  hederacea.  Virginian 
Creeper. — This  fast-growing  climber  is  a  general  favourite,  its 
5-foliolate  leaves  being  particularly  handsome  towards  Autumn, 
when  they  change  to  a  bright  red  colour*    North  America. 

2.  F.  Veitchii,  syn.  F.  Japonicaj  Ampeldpsia  tricuapiclMa. 
— A  Japanese  species  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  which  assume 
the  same  ruddy  tint  in  Autumn.  This  is  probably  less  hardy 
than  the  foregoing- 

F.  Labrusca,  cordifdlia,  vulplna,  etc.,  are  hardy  North 
American  species  which  have  improved  under  cultivation,  and 
produce  edible  fruit,  and  may  likewise  be  planted  for  ornament. 


Order  XXXIV.— SAPINDACRffil. 

Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  or  opposite  simple 
or  compound  leaves  and  usually  polygamous  flowers.  Stamens 
unequal,  or  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  or  if  equal  alter- 
nate with  them,  inserted  within,  upon  or  around  the  disk. 
Ovary  1-  to  3-  (rarely  4-)  celled,  with  1  style.  Fruit  variable. 
This  order  includes  an  assemblage  of  genera  of  somewhat 
heterogeneous  appearance  and  structure  to  the  number  of  73, 
containing  between  600  and  700  species. 

Tribe  I.—SAPINDEjE. 

Stamens  inserted  within  the  disk  at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  or 
on  one  side.     Ovary  3-celled,     Fruit  dehiscent* 

1.  KCELREUTfiKIA. 

Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate.  Flowers  irregular,  poly- 
gamous, yellow,  in  large  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  5-partite, 
with  valvate  sepals.  Petals  3  or  4,  clawed,  with  two  scales  at 
the  base,  the  position  of  the  fifth  or  suppressed  one  empty. 
Stamens  5  to  8.  Capsule  vesiculate,  inflated,  three-lobed, 
dehisciog  loculicidally,  with  1  or  2  seeds  in  each  cell.  Named 
in  honour  of  a  German  botanist. 

1.  K,  paniculata, — A  small  tree,  handsome  when  in  flower, 
but  of  rather  irregular  growth.  The  leaves  are  composed  of 
about  7  or  9  deeply  toothed  leaflets.  It  is  the  only  species 
known,  a  native  of  China,  producing  its  flowers  in  this  country 
in  great  abundance  in  June  or  July. 
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2.  XANTHOCfiRAS. 

Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  imparipinnate.  Flowers  regular^ 
polygamous,  large,  white,  in  terminal  simple  racemes ;  pedicels 
long,  bracteate  at  the  base.  Sepals  5,  boat-shaped,  imbricate. 
Petals  5,  elongated,  clawed,  without  scales.  Stamens  8.  Cap- 
sule as  large  as  an  apple,  corticate,  3-celled,  with  several  seeds 
in  each  cell,  splitting  loculicidally.  Name  from  (av66s,  yellow, 
and  xipaSf  a  horn. 

1.  X.  sorkifblia. — The  only  species,  still  very  rare  in  gardens^ 
It  is  a  beautiful  hardy  tree  of  small  stature,  with  leave»  resem- 
bling those  of  Pyrua  Aucupdria,  and  white  flowers  with  a 
purple  eye.  The  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal  is  primarily 
yellow,  hence  probably  the  generic  name.  A  native  of  North 
China. 

3.  iBSCULUS  (including  Pdvia). 

Noble  trees  with  opposite  exstipulate  digitately  5-  to  9-folio- 
late  deciduous  leaves'  and  terminal  panicles  or  racemes  of 
usually  showy  flowers.  Flowers  polygamous,  irregular.  Sepal* 
and  petals  4  or  5.  Stamens  5  to  8.  Capsule  coriaceous,  prickly 
or  smooth,  3-Iobed  or  globose,  3-  (or  by  abortion  1-  or  2-)  celled  ; 
seeds  large,  resembling  the  fruit  of  the  edible  Chestnut.  There 
are  about  fourteen  species,  from  North  America,  the  moxmtains 
of  Central  America  and  Asia.  From  esca^  food.  Pavia  wa& 
separated  on  account  of  the  capsule  being  naked,  but  this  cha- 
racter is  uncertain  and  variable. 

1.  -^.  Hippocdatanum  (fig.  64).  Horse  Chestnut. — This 
highly  ornamental  tree  needs  no  description.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  some  three 
centuries  ago.  There  is  a  double-flowered  variety,  amd  also" 
variegated  and  other  varieties,  differing  in  the  leaves  being 
more  or  less  lobed  or  cut. 

2.  ^,  mbicunda^  syn.  jE.  cocdneay  jE.  cdi^Tiea.  Scarlet- 
flowered  Horse  Chestnut. — The  origin  of  this  is  obscm*e ;  by 
some  it  is  averred  to  be  from  North  America,  and  by  others  a 
garden  variety  of  the  preceding.  However  that  may  be,  it  iff  a 
beautiful  tree,  differing  in  its  smaller  stature  and  more  rounded 
head  from  the  common  one.  There  are  several  varieties 
referred  to  this,  but  none  of  them  probably  superior  to  the  type. 

3.  jE,  tndica. — A  very  handsome  though  still  very  rare  tree. 
Leaves  very  large,  glabrous,  7-  to  9-fo!iolate  ;  leaflets  obovate- 
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lanceolate,  eerrate,  petiolulate.  Flowers  Domerous,  in  terminal 
thjTBoid  panicles ;  lower  petals  white  tinged  with  red,  tipper 
yellow  and  red  bordered  with  white.  Fruit  uoarmed.  A 
native  of  North  India. 


Fig.  64.  JBkhIiu  Hlppocutaomn.    (J  nat.  elK.) 

4.  jE.  glabra. — This  apecies  has  even  larger  foliage  than  the 
common  one,  and  white  or  greenish  yellow  flowers,  but  it  is  a 
very  shy  bloomer,  and  only  desirable  in  a  collection.  Fruits 
either  smooth  or  prickly.     A  native  of  North  America. 

jS.  Oh'otenaie  and  ^.  pallida  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
even  as  varieties. 

5.  jE.  Pavia  (fig.  65),  syn.  Pavia  riihra.  Red  Buckeye. — A 
email  relatively  slender  tree  with  reddish  flowers.     There  are 
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varieties  of  this  named  respectively  humilia,  pfndula,  lacmU 
dia,  etc.     All  from  North  America. 


Fig.  CI.  Aacnliu  Pnlib    (}  dM.  •[».) 

6.  j£.  Calif&mica. — This  is  the  handsomest  of  the  North 
AmericaD  Bpeciea  referred  to  Pavia.  It  is  a  tree  12  to  15  feet 
high,  forming  a  dense  head,  which  is  literally  covered  with 
panicles  of  white  highly  fn^rant  flowers  about  the  month  of 
May. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  several  other  North  American 
species  occasionally  grown  in  collections;  as,  A,  jlava,Sveet 
Buckeye,  a  tree  or  shrub  with  yellowish  flowers  and  included 
stamens,  of  which  ^.  purpurascena,  syn.  j£.  discolor^  is  a 
variety,  having  the  flowers  tinged  with  red  or  purple ;  and  ^. 
maoroBtdckya  is  a  shrubby  species,  remarkable  for  ita  long 
slender  racemes  of  yellowish-white  flowers. 

Thibb  Il.~ACERiNE^. 

Flowers  regular.  Sepals  and  petals,  when  present,  of  the  same 
ntimber.     Fruit  samaroid,  indehiscent. 
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4  ACER. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite  deciduous  palmately  lobed  or 
divided  leaves  and  small  polygamous  racemose  flowers.  Disk 
annular,  fleshy,  lobed.  Fruit  of  two  spreading  samaras  with 
long  wings.  About  fifty  species,  inhabiting  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  North.  The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Maple. 
Many  of  the  species  are  very  ornamental  rapid-growing  trees. 

1.  A.  campSatris.  Common  Maple. — This  is  the  only  in- 
digenous species,  rarely  seen  as  a  tree,  though  commonly  seen 
in  hedgerows  in  the  South  of  England.  The  leaves  are  reni- 
form  and  5-lobed ;  lobes  acute  or  obtuse  in  different  forms. 
The  bark  is  corky. 

2.  A.  Paeudoplatanua.  False  Sycamore. — ^This  has  been  so 
extensively  planted  as  to  appear  wild  in  many  localities.  It  is 
a  native  of  Central  Europe  and  West  Asia.  A  fast-growing 
handsome  tree,  valuable  for  planting  in  bleak  places  near  the 
sea,  etc.  The  ordinary  form  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription, but  there  are  some  varieties  we  must  allude  to,  viz. : 
variegatiim  in  which  the  leaves  are  irregularly  striped  with 
yellow,  purpurdscena  with  leaves  of  a  purplish  tinge,  and 
erythroodrpum  with  red  fruits. 

3.  A.  Monapeasuldnum. — A  handsome  small  tree  with  a 
rounded  head.  The  leaves  are  comparatively  small,  coriaceous, 
shining,  and  palmately  3-lobed ;  lobes  very  obtuse.  This  tree 
has  a  very  pretty  appearance  in  Spring  when  clothed  with  its 
yellowish-green  flowers  before  the  leaves  are  fully  developed. 
It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  and  quite  hardy  in  Britain. 

4.  A,  er^oedrpum, syn.  A.  dasycdrpon. — A  veryrapid-growing 
ornamental  tree  from  70  to  90  feet  high  with  large  deeply 
5-lobed  and  toothed  leaves  bright  green  above  and  silvery  white 
beneath,  which  assume  a'  pretty  yellow  tint  in  Autumn. 
Flowers  in  umbellate  clusters  preceding  the  leaves.  Fruit 
large,  densely  hairy  when  young,  eventually  glabrous.  A 
North  American  species. 

5.  A.  ritbrum.  Curled  Maple. — A  large  tree  with  ample 
foliage.  Leaves  3-  to  5-lobed,  with  acute  sinuses  and  irregular 
teeth,  pale  underneath.  The  flowers  are  red  or  scarlet,  and  are 
produced  in  great  profusion  in  Spring  before  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  Fruit-lobes  nearly  erect.  There  are  varieties  in  whicli 
the  foliage  is  variegated  with  white  or  yellow.     North  America. 

6.  A.  saccharhium.     Sugar  Maple  or  Bird's-eye  Maple.— 
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A  smaller  tree  than  the  two  last,  and  less  beautiful,  but  of  far 
greater  economic  utility,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  sugar 
from  its  sap,  and  also  a  very  handsome  wood,  much  prized  for 
interior  work  and  cabinet  making.  The  leaves  are  3-  or  6- 
lobed ;  lobes  with  rounded  sinuses  and  remote  teeth,  slightly 
hairy  beneath.  Flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves.  Wings  of 
the  ffuit  nearly  erect.  A.  nigrum  is  a  slightly  different  variety. 
North  America. 

7.  A.  Penrisylva/mcurn^  fspi.  A.  striatum.  Snake  Maple. — 
A  very  distinct  small  tree  with  3-lobed  finely-toothed  leaves, 
lobes  narrowly  acuminate.  Flowers  greenish,  in  long  drooping 
racemes,  appearing  after  the  leaves.  Fruijb  large,  with  spread- 
ing wings.  The  stem  of  this  small  tree  ifl  prettily  striped 
with  light  or  dark  lines.     North  America. 

8.  A.  drcmatuTTL — A  shrubby  species  with  roundish  cordate 
7-  to  9-lobed  serrulated  leaves,  reddish  umbellate  flowers 
and  firuits.     A  native  of  North-western  America, 

9.  A.  polym&rphuvi,  syn.  A,  paJ/matum^  A.  dissSctuTn,  and 
A.  septeryUdbum, — This  handsome  Japanese  species  includes 
some  of  the  most  elegant  varieties  in  cultivation.  They  vary 
in  foliage  from  palmateiy  5-lobed  leaves  with  toothed  undi- 
vided lobes  to  deeply  7-  or  9-4obed,  with  more  or  less  finely 
cut  divisions.  There  are  iilso  some  extremely  fine  variegated 
and  purple-leaved  forms.  In  all  its  foims  this  is  a  tree  of 
small  stature  and  regitlar  outline,  having  slender  branches 
and  numerous  purplish  flowers  followed  by  spreading  oblong 
samaras. 

10.  A,  Cdlchicum,  rubrum, — This  is  the  A,  Mdno  or  Icktum. 
The  leaves  are  irom  5-  to  7-lobed  and  quite  glabrous ;  lobes 
triangular  or  oblong,  entire,  acuminate ;  petioles  long  and 
slender.  Flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves.  Fruit-lobes  large, 
spreading.  A.  pictum  is  a  variety  variegated  with  white. 
The  name  rubrum  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  young  twigs. 

11.-4.  platanoidea.  Norway  Maple. — This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  hardiest  species,  resembling  the  Plane  in  its 
noble  foliage.  Leaves  5-lobed,  lobes  more  or  less  toothed  or 
laciniate.  Flower-corymbs  erect.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  in  cultivation,  including  the  Eagle's  or  Kite's  Claw, 
A,  cucullatum  and  laciniatum^  LobH/ii,  variegatum^  &c. 

12.  A.  TatdricuTn^  syn.  cordifolium. — A  shrub  or  small 
tree  with  oblong-cordate  leaves  irregularly  sharply  toothed  or 
rarely  lobed.     Flowers  small,  paniculate,  appearing  with  the 
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leaves.     Fruit  red.     A  native  of  South-eastern  Europe,  the 
Caucasus,  etc. 

5.  NEGtTNDO.  • 

This  genus  is  sometimes  united  with  the  Maples ;  it  di£fers 
only  in  the  absence  of  a  disk  in  the  dioecious  flowers,  and  in 
having  pinnate  leaves.  There  are  only  two  or  three  species 
known,  natives  of  Japan  and  North  America.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  obscure. 

1,  N.  frdodnifdliuTifi^  syn.  N.  aceroldesy  Acer  Negundo. 
Box  Elder  or  Ash4eaved  Maple. — A  small  tree  with  opposite 
pinnatelyS-  or  5-foliolat«  deciduous  leaves;  leaflets  petiolulatc,^ 
lanceolate,  variously  lobed  or  toothed.  This  is  best  known  by 
the  variety  fdliia  variegatis^  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
variegated  shrubs  of  the  deciduous  class  in  cultivation,  having 
the  leaves  beautifully  striped  with  white  and  green,  and 
possessing  the  merit  of  being  a  vigorous  grower.  There  are 
some  other  variations  of  this  species,  but  none  so  good  as  the 
above.     Native  of  North  America. 

Tribb  IIL—MELIANTHEJE. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Stamens  inserted  within  the  disk 
at  its  base.    Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  stipulate. 

6.  MELIANTHUS. 

Shrubs  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  or  axillary 
racemes  of  dark  purple  flowers.  Calyx  gibbous  and  oblique 
at  the  base.  Petals  5,  excentric,  one  very  small  or  wanting, 
declinate,  narrow,  on  long  claws,  and  hairy  in  the  middle.  Disk 
fleshy,  one-sided.  Stamens  4,  hypogynous.  Capsule  mem- 
branous, 4-lobed,  4-celled ;  cells  1 -seeded ;  seeds  albuminous. 
About  four  species  are  known,  all  from  South  Africa.  The 
name  is  from  /i«X/,  honey,  and  avdos^  a  flower,  referring  to  the 
large  quantity  secreted  in  the  flowers. 

1.  if.   major. — An   elegant  shrub   with  glaucous   coarsely, 
toothed  leaflets  and  huge  spikes  of  dark  purple  flowers.     This 
is  killed  to  the  groxmd  every  winter,  but  is  nevertheless  well 
suited  for  planting  in  sheltered  situations. 

Tribe  IV.— STAPH YLEAE. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite.     Stamens  inserted   at  the  base  of 
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the  outside  of  the  disk.     Leaves  stipulate,  opposite,  pinnate, 
or  3-  to  5-foliolate. 

7.  STAPHYIifiA. 

Deciduous  branching  shrubs  with  small  pentamerous  white 
flowers  in  drooping  axillary  racemes  or  panicles.  Fruit 
capsular,  inflated,  membranous,  2-  or  3-lobed  and  2-  or  3-celled, 
with  1  or  more  albuminous  seeds  in  each  cell.  About  four 
species,  in  temperate  Asia,  North  America,  and  Europe.  The 
name  is  derived  from  ora^vXiT,  a  bunch  or  cluster. 
^  \.8.  pinnatd.  Common  Bladder-nut. — A  shrub  6  to  8 
feet  high  with  imparipinnate  leaves  of  5  or  7  lanceolate 
glabrous  leaflets*  Flowers  white,  racemose.  Fruit  membra- 
naceous, vesiculose*     Central  Europe. 

2.  8.  trifoliata.    American  Bladder-nut. — Differs  from  the 
preceding  in  its  larger  white  flowers  and  trifoliolate  leaves. 


Oedbb  XXXV.— ANACARDlACEiE. 

A  large  order  of  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  from  tropical 
countries.  Leaves  usually  alternate,  pinnate,  trifoliolate  or 
simple.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.  Ovary  usually 
1-celled,  with  a  solitary  ovule  pendulous  from  a  funicle  rising 
from  the  base  of  the  ovary. 

1.  RHtrs. 

Trees  or  shrubs  abounding  in  resinous  or  caustic  juice. 
Leaves  simple,  trifoliolate  or  imparipinnate.  Flower  incon- 
spicuous, in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  polygamous.  Calyx 
small,  4-  to  6-partite  ;  lobes  equal,  imbricate.  Petals  4  to  6, 
spreading.  Stamens  4  to  6  or  10.  Fruit  a  l-seeded  berry.  A 
genus  of  about  120  species  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  whole 
world.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  Celtic  word  signifying  red, 
the  colour  of  the  fruits  of  some  species.  The  nimiber  grown 
for  ornamental  purposes  is  very  limited.  R.  Ooriaria  furnishes 
the  Sumach  of  commerce. 

1.  iJ.  CdtvmLS.  Wig  Tree  or  Venetian  Simuich. — A  shrub 
about  6  feet  high  with  simple  glaucous  entire  obovate  or 
rotundate  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base  and  on  long  petioles, 
and  a  feathery  inflorescence.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  the 
transformation  of  some  of  the  pedicels  and  hairs  into  white 
feathery  awns    imparts  a  very  peculiar  appearance   to  the 
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inflorescence.  This  and  the  next  are  the  only  species  commonly 
cultivated  in  this  country,  A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  furnishes  the  dye  called  Young  Fustic. 

2.  R.  typVyna.  Stag's-hom  Sumach. — This  is  the  commonest 
species  in  gardens,  and  spreads  very  rapidly  by  suckers.  It  is 
a  handsome  dirub  or  small  tree  with  large  hairy  pinnate  leaves 
and. densely  hairy  thick  shoots.  Leaflets  9  to  25,  glaucous 
beneath,  sessile,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  deeply  serrate,  the  veins 
prominent  below  and  as  well  as  the  main  rachis  clothed  with 
fulvous  hairs.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  or  red,  in  dense 
clusters.  A  native  of  North  America,  eminently  suited  for 
(Anting  near  the  sea. 

3.  i?.  glabra^  syn.  R,  Slegana. — Similar  to  the  last,  with 
glabrous  somewhat  glaucous  leaves,  whitish  beneath.  The 
berries  are  bright  red,  and  a  variety  in  which  they  are  unusually 
brightly  coloured  is  called  cocciTiea.    A  native  of  North  America. 

R,  auccedanea  and  i2.  vSmix  are  Japanese  species  of 
recent  introduction  with  handsome  pinnate  leaves.  R.  Toxi- 
eodSndran^  Poison  Ivy,  is  a  very  venomous  North  American 
species,  half-scandent  in  habit,  with  tnfoliolate  leaves  andwhit^ 
berries. 

.2.  PISTlCIA. 

Small  trees  or  shrubs  abounding  in  resinous  secretions,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  with  or  without  a  terminal  leaflet,  or  sometimes 
trifoliolate,  and  small  apetalous  dioecious  flowers  in  axillary 
clusters.  Fruit  a  dry  1 -seeded  drupe.  There  are  about  six 
species,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  Mexico.  The  name 
is  an  altered  form  of  the  Arabic  appellation.  The  Mastich 
and  Turpentine  trees  require  protection  in  this  country,  but 
as  they  possess  no  ornamental  features,  they  are  rarely  seen  in 
any  except  botanic  gardens.  Several  species  furnish  galls, 
employed  in  dyeing. 

JP.  Lentiacus.  Mastich.  A  small  tree  with  paripinnate 
evergreen  leaves  and  a  winged  petiole.  A  native  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. — P.  vh^a.  Pistachio  Nut.  A  de- 
ciduous-leaved species.  Leaves  composed  of  2,  3,  or  5  ovate 
leaflets.  This  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe 
for  its  edible  nuts. — P,  Terehinthua.  TurpMitine  Tree.  Leaves 
imparipinnate ;  leaflets  about  5,  lanceolate.  Also  from  the 
Mediterranean  region. 
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Order  XXXVI.— CORIAEIEffl. 

This  order  consists  of  one  genus  and  about  six  species,  rather 
widely  dispersed,  occurring  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  mountains  of  Northern  India  to  Japan,  and  in 
New  Zealand  and  South  America. 

1.  CORIARIA, 

Unarmed  shrubs  with  simple  opposite  1-  to  5-nerved  leaves 
and  small  green  axillary  flowers.  Disk  none.  Sepals  5,  per- 
sistent, membranous  on  the  margin.  Petals  5,  hypogynous, 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  fleshy,  keeled  on  the  inside.  Stamens 
10.  Carpels  5  to  10,  distinct,  more  or  less  fleshy,  with  one 
pendulous  seed  in  each.  The  name  is  from  corium,  a  covering 
or  hide,  from  the  crustaceous  carpels. 

1.  (7.  myrtifdlia. — This  is  a  handsome  shrub  from  3  to  6 
feet  high.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  3-nerved,  glabrous 
and  glaucous ;  petioles  very  short.  Flowers  inconspicuous.  A 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  regioo. 


Oedbb  XXXVII— LEQUMINdS-ffiS. 

Sub-Ordbb  I.— PapilionacecB. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  of  very  diverse  habit.  Leaves  bisii- 
pulate,  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  pinnate,  digitate,  or  more 
rarely  simple ;  leaflets  entire,  lobed  or  toothed,  sometimes 
stipellate.  Inflorescen<flft  various.  Flowers  irregular,  usually 
hermaphrodite.  Sepals  normally  5,  more  or  less  united,  the  fifth 
lobe  anterior,  the  two  posterior  sometimes  combined,  forming 
a  bilabiate  calyx.  Petals  5,  unequal,  imbricate,  erect,  rarely 
spreading ;  the  upper  one  (standard)  free,  broad,  often  reflexed  ; 
the  two  lateral  (wings)  enclosing  and  sometimes  adhering  to 
the  two  lower  (keel),  rarely  smaller ;  the  two  lowest  inside  the 
others  and  usually  more  or  less  united  and  curved  upwards. 
Stamens  10,  perigynous  :  filaments  united  in  a  sheath,  or  the 
upper  one  free  or  rarely  all  free.  Fruit  a  1 -celled  pod,  dehis- 
cent along  one  or  both  sutures,  or  rarely  indehiscent,  sometimes 
transversely  septate ;  seeds  1  or  more,  inserted  on  the  ventral 
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sutiu'e,  exalbuminoup.  As  thus  characterised  this  includes 
only  one  sub-order ;  but  altogether  the  order  includes  some 
400  genera  and  6,500  species. 

Tribe  I.—PODALYRIEJS. 

Shrubs,  rarely  herbs.     Leaves  simple  or  digitate.     Stamens 

10,  free. 

1.  PIPTANTHUS. 

Standard  orbicular,  slightly  exceeding  the  wings,  the  sides 
reflexed;  wings  oblong-obvate ;  keel  petals  as  long  or  longer  than 
the  wings,  scarcely  incurved,  connate  at  the  back.  Pod  stalked 
and  many-seeded ;  seeds  minutely  strophiolate.  One  shrubby 
species,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas.  From  TrwrTw,  to  fall,  and 
avdos^  a  flower,  in  allusion  to  all  parts  of  the  flower  dropping 
together. 

1.  P.  NepaUmsia.  Evergreen  Laburnum.  —  A  handsome 
evergreen  shrub  requiring  a  sheltered  situation.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petiolate,  digitately  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute, 
slightly  hairy;  stipules  united  in  one,  opposite  the  leaves. 
Flowers  large,  yellow,  in  terminal  bracteate  racemes. 

2.  THERMOPSIS. 

Calyx  shortly  turbinate  at  the  base«  Petals  nearly  equal. 
Pod  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  linear  or  oblong,  inflated,  valves 
slightly  coriaceous.  Herbs  with  creeping  rhizomes.  Leaves 
digitately  trifoliolate ;  stipules  foliaceous,  free.  About  twelve 
species  are  described,  all  inhabiting  the  north  temperate  zone. 
The  name  is  compounded  from  the  Greek  6ifiM)s^  a  lupine,  and 
cr^ty,  appearance  or  resemblance. 

1 .  Th,  fabdcea, — A  pretty  erect  lierbaceous  summer-flowering 
plant  somewhat  woody  at  the  base,  about  2  feet  high.  Leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  yellow,  about  an 
inch  across,  in  terminal  loose  racemes.     Siberia. 

3.  BAPTlSLl. 

Calyx  obtuse  or  scarcely  turbinate  at  the  base.  Petals 
almost  equal,  the  carinal  connate  at  the  back.  Pod  stalked, 
avoid  or  globose,  inflated,  often  coriaceous.  Leaves  digitately 
trifoliolate,  or  simple  and  sessile,  or  perfoliate.  A  North 
American  genus  of  about  fourteen  species  of  no  particular 
interest,  and  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Name  from  /So-tttw, 
to  dye,  some  species  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
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1.  B.  tmctdria, — A  dwarf  perennial  with  slender  stems  about 
18  inches  high  and  scattered  trifollolate  leaves;  leaflets  sub- 
orbicular.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  loose  racemes,  appear- 
ing in  Summer. 

2.  B.  alba.— A  taller  plant,  more  densely  clothed  with 
foliage ;  leaflets  oval.     Flowers  white. 

3.  B,  auatralia. — Similar  to  the  last,  with  lanceolate  leaflets 
and  blue  flowers.  Both  this  and  the  last  flower  in  early 
Summer. 

Tribe  II.  -  OENtSTEJE. 

Shrubs  or  herbs.  Leaves  simple  or  digitately  compound; 
leaflets  quite  entire.     Stamens  10,  monadelphous. 

4  LUPlNUS. 

A  large  genus  of  very  ornamental  annual  or  perennial 
plants,  rarely  firutescent.  Leaves  5-  to  many-foli»late,  rarely 
trifoliolate ;  stipules  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  long  petiole. 
Flowers  variable  in  colour,  blue  lilac  yellow  or  white,  in  terminal 
racemes.  Calyx  2-lipped.  Wing  petals  connate  at  the  tips ; 
keel  terminating  in  a  curved  beak.  Pod  flat,  coriaceous  or 
fleshy.  Upwards  of  eighty  species  have  been  described,  chiefly 
from  temperate  North  America,  a  few  tropical,  and  a  few  species 
from  the  Mediterranean  region.  From  lupiis,  a  wolf  or  destroyer, 
though  the  application  is  not  clear.  *  Very  few  of  the  species 
are  in  general  cultivation,  but  a  great  many  handsome  varieties 
have  resulted  from  intercrossing. 

Perenniai  Species. 

1.  i.  polyphyU/as  (fig.  66), — Herbaceous,  about  5  or  6  feet 
high,  leaflets  very  numerous,  with  immense  racemes  of  usually 
dark  blue  flowers,  though  variable  in  this  respect,  and  often 
with  a  mixture  of  white.  This  is  the  commonest  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  best  species  in  cultivation.  Native  of 
North-western  America. 

2.  i.  mutdbilis. — A  rather  tender  herbaceous  species,  from 
the  Andes  of  Bogota.  A  strong-growing  plant  about  a  yard 
high.  Leaflets  7  to  9,  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  very  fragrant 
like  the  Sweet  Pea,  variable  and  changeable  in  colour,  when 
first  open  nearly  white,  and  at  length  with  tinges  of  yellow  and 
purple. 

3.  L»  tomentdsus, — A  beautiful  hirsute  species;  leaflets  5  to 
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9,  lanceolate.     Flowerfi  variable :  pink,  white,  yellow,  purple, 
blue,  in  different  hues  and  combinatiouB.    Andes  of  Peru. 


^ 
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4.  L.  liUeus. — A  dwarf  species  with  bright  yellow  fragrant 
flowers,  &om  the  Mediterranean  region. 

5.  L,  nanus. — This  is  the  common  Dwarf  Annual  Lupine, 
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with  5  to  7  narrow  lanceolate  acute  hairy  leaflets  and  normally 
lilac  and  blue  flowers.  There  are,  however,  variously  coloured 
varieties  of  this  and  L,  afflnis,  including  white,  yellow,  various 
shades  of  violet  and  blue  in  different  combinations.  A  native 
of  California. 

6.  L.  varius.  -  A  Mediterranean  species  with  variable  but 
usually  dark  blue  flowers. 

Many  more  species  might  be  included,  but  this  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose,  especially  as  there  is  great  confusion  in 
the  nomenclature. 

5.  ADENOCARPUS. 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  branching  shrubs  closely  allied  to 
Gyti8U8,  but  distinguished  from  that  and  the  neighbouiing 
genera  by  the  linear  compressed  pod  being  elothed  witb 
^  glandular  prickles ;  hence  the  name,  from  aSijy,  a  gland,  and 
KCLfmof,  a  fruit.  All,  except  one  or  two  tropical  African  species, 
from  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  speciea  are  rarely  seen 
in  gardens,  and  only  hardy  in  the  South-west  of  England. 

1.  A.  int&rmMiua. — Leaves  small,  trifoliolate.  Flowers 
yellow,  racemose,  very  much  resembling  those  of  the  smaller 
flowered  Brooms.     Spring. 

6.  LABtJRNUM. 

Technically  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  genera  by 
the  stalked  pod  with  fleshy  or  winged  sutures  and  estrophiolate 
seeds.  Three  species  only  are  referred  to  this  genus,  from 
the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  ancient  Latin 
name. 

1.  i.  vuLgare  (fig.  67),  syn.  Cytiaus  Laburnum.  Common 
Laburnum. — This  showy  flowering  tree  is  probably  more 
familiar  than  some  of  our  native  trees,  and  certainly  nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  pendulous  racemes  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  with  which  it  is  so  profusely  clothed  during  the 
month  of  May.  There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation, 
which  differ  from  the  ordinary  type  in  having  larger  flowers, 
in  the  form  of  the  foliage,  etc.  Alachvnghri,  autumnale, 
criapum  and  Pdrksii^  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  numy 
varieties  in  cultivation. 

The  Purple  Laburnum,  i.  Adami,  is  a  hybrid  between  this 
and  Cytisus  purpureas.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purplish 
colour,  in  long  pendulous  racemes  like  the  common  one,  and 
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the  leaves  have  rather  shorter  petioles ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able thing  in  it  is  the  complete  reverBion  of  some  parte  of  the 
same  tree  to  ooe  or  the  other  of  the  parents.  Thus  the  three 
forms  may  be  seen  growing  on  one  stem,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  grafted  upon  it.  The  hjbrid  is  sterile,  but  the 
parent  revei^fiona  fertile. 


Fig.  AT.  Lnbuniiim  nlgm.     {\  nit.  ri»,) 

2.  L.  ol'pi'nAim..  Scotch  laburnum. — Very  aimilar  to  the 
preceding,  and  some  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  appear 
to  partake  of  the  character! > tic b  of  both.  This  differs  from 
No.  1  in  the  pod  being  quite  glabrous,  distinctly  stalked,  and 
vinged  along  the  upper  sutuie.  It  is  also  of  larger  growth, 
quickly  forming  a  tree  from  '20  to  30  feet  high.     A  native  of 

__  South-eastern   Europe.      L.  pindulum  and    con/Srtum    are 
Tarieties. 

3.  L.  raTnentaceum,  eyn.  L.  Weldini. — The  racemes  in  this 
species  or  variety  are  sub-erect,  and  it  is  of  dwarf  shrubby 
habit,  with  very  hairy  leaves,  A  native  of  Dalmatia,  A  variety 
called  aerdtinum.  Autumn-flowering  Laburnum,  is  referred  to 
this  species. 

?.  Gl^NlSTA. 
Dwarf  prickly  or  unarmed  shrubs  with  1-foliolate  leaves  or 
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none,  very  rarely  3-toliolate.  Calyx  campanulate,  the  upper 
lobes  free  or  connate.  The  claws  of  the  lower  petals  con- 
nected with  the  staminal  tube.  Keel  usually  bent  downwards. 
Pod  short  or  long,  flat  or  swollen.  About  seventy  species  are 
described,  inhabiting  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia. 
Some  derive  the  name  from  the  Celtic  gcn^  a  bush ;  and  others 
from  the  Latin  g&mi^  a  knee. 

1.  (?.  dZ6a,  syn.  Spdrtium  dlhwrn^  S.  multifidrum,  and 
Cytisus  &lhu8.  Portugal  Broom. — A  hand  some  species  growing 
about  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  numerous  slender  slightly  fur- 
rowed erect  branches  and  few  scattered  leaves  of  1  or  3  small 
hairy  leaflets.  Flowers  very  abundant,  white  or  pink,  produced 
from  May  onwards  for  a  considerable  period.  A  native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  most  desirable  of  its  class. 

2.  0,  sagittalis, — This  is  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
plant,  in  which  the  leaves  are  replaced  by  a  foliaceous  or 
winged  jointed  stem.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  bears 
terminal  erect  few-flowered  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  in  May 
or  June. 

3.  0,  tinctbi^a,  Greenweed. — A  native  species  and  one  of 
the  handsomest.  A  spineless  shrub  from  1  to  2  feet  high  with 
unifoliolate  nearly  glabrous  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers  from  July  till  September.  There  is  a  good  double- 
flowered  variety  of  this. 

4.  (?.  radidta,  syn.  Spdrtium  radiatum.  —A  slender  shrub 
about  18  inches  high  with  opposite  branches,  3-foliolate  leaves, 
narrow  leaflets,  and  terminal  heads  of  yellov/  flowers.  A  native 
of  Italy,  flowering  in  Summer. 

8.  SPlRTIUM. 

As  here  limited,  this  genus  consists  of  only  one  species.  It 
differs  from  Oenista  in  having  a  spathaceous  calyx,  with  the  two 
upper  short  teeth  free,  and  the  three  lower  united  into  a  lip, 
the  keel  incurved,  and  the  pod  narrower.  The  name  is  from 
(TTapTov,  the  Greek  appellation  of  this  or  a  similar  plant,  and 
the  cord  made  from  it. 

1.  S,  junceuTTi^  syn.  Genista  Hispdnica,  Spartidmihus 
junceus.  Spanish  Broom. — This  shrub  is  a  very  old  inhabitant 
of  English  gardens.  It  very  much  resembles  the  Common 
Broom,  but  the  slender  twiggy  branches  are  terete  and  not 
angular,  and  usually  leafless.  The  few  leaves  produced  are  1- 
foliolate,  small,  and  linear-lanceolate,     flowers  large,  yellow. 
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fr^raut,  in  termiual  racemes,  appearing  in  July  or  August.  A 
haudBome  double  variety  is  in  cultivation.  This  plant  is 
found  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Canary  IslandB. 

9.  tLEX. 
Tbese  prickly  bushes  are  diBtinguisbed  in  their  floral 
characters  from  allied  genera 
by  having  a  coloured  bipartite 
calyx  with  the  upper  lobe  of 
two  teeth  and  the  lower  of  three 
minute  teeth.  The  spines  of 
these  shrubs  are  transformed 
leaves.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained. 

1.  V.  Europ^ua,  Furze, 
Gorse,  or  Whin. — The  double 
variety  of  this  plant  is  one 
of  the  'most  beautiful  yellow- 
flowered  shrubs  we  have,  espe- 
cially for  planting  in  soil  where 
little  else  would  thrive.  The 
Irish  Furze  {U.  strictus)  is  an 
erect,  more  slender,  less  rigid 
form  of  this  species, 

2.  U.  na/nue. — Another  in- 
digenous species,  of  very  dwarf 
habit,  flowering  in  Summer 
and  Autumn.  The  bracts  at 
the  base  of  the  calyx  are  very 
mitiute  in  this  species  com- 
pared with  the  preceding. 

3.  U.  Hispdnieua. — Adense 
dwarf  spreading  bush  in  which 
the  branches  and  pliable  spines 
are  very  long  and  slender.  The 
yellow  flowers  are  produced 
very  freely  in  Spring. 

10.  CtTISUS. 
Fig.M.  cnimuMdiwria.  (iii«i.>l«.)         Shrubs,  rarely  Bpiuy.  Leaves 
usually  3-foIiolate,  sometimes  1-foliolate,  or  wanting.     Calyx 
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more  or  less  two-lipped.  A  considerable  genus,  nearly  all  the 
species  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  obscure. 

1.  G.  acoparius  (fig.  68),  syn.  Oeniata,  Spdrtmm  and 
Sarothdmnus,  Common  Broom. — ^This  is  common  throughout 
Britain,  varying  from  2  to  6  feet  in  height  according  to 
situation,  etc.  The  slender  branches  are  silky,  hairy,  and 
angidar,  and  the  flowers  bright  yello'w,  in  May  or  June.  The 
most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  species  is  the  spirally 
coiled  style.  There' are  several  varieties,  including  a  white 
and  a  double-flowered  variety. 

2.  (7.  purpureas, — A  glabrous  shrub  about  3  feet  high  with 
slender  ascending  or  pendulous  branches  and  3-foliolate  leaves. 
Leaflets  obovate.  Flowers  lateral,  usually  two  together,  dull 
purple,  rosy  purple,  or  white.  This  species,  crossed  with  the 
Common  Laburnum,  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable  hybrid  alluded 
to  above ;  but  writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  origin 
of  it.  Some  assert  that  it  is  a  graft-hybrid,  while  others  incline 
to  the  more  probable  opinion  that  it  is  of  sexual  origin. 

3.  G,  nigricans. — A  pretty  shrub  about  3  feet  high  with 
small  3-foliolate  leaves  and  terminal  erect  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  this  group, 
bearing  racemes  of  flowers  about  6  inches  long  in  June  and 
July.     It  is  a  native  of  Austria. 

Amongst  others  in  cultivation  are :  (7.  capitaiuSj  a  very 
hairy  species  with  the  flowers  in  a  dense  terminal  head ;  G. 
w^SntmSy  with  silvery  foliage  and  axillary  yellow  flowers ;  and 
G.  sessUifdlius^  with  sessile  leaves  and  terminal  yellow  flowers. 

Tribe  llL—TRIFbLIE^, 

Herbs,  rarely  shrubs.  Leaves  pinnately  (rarely  digitately) 
3-foliolate;  veins  usually  ^nding  in  teeth.  Upper  stamen 
usually  free. 

There  are  scarcely  any  species  of  this  tribe  grown  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  though  some  of  the  Clovers  are  highly  orna- 
mental. The  best  are  Trifdlium  rvhensy  dark  red;  T.  Slegans, 
pink ;  T.  ochroleucum,  yellowish  white ;  and  T,  incamatumy 
an  annual,  bright  scarlet.  The  genus  Medicago  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  pods  in  different 
species.  It  is  spirally  twisted,  resembling  a  shell,  and  variously 
sculptured  or  furnished  with  spines,  or  quite  plain. 
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Tkibb  TV.—LdTEjE. 

Herbs  or  imdershrubs.     Leaves  pinnately  divided ;  leaflets 

3  or   more,   entire.     Flowers  capitate  or  umbellate.     Upper 
s^^men  free,  or  not ;  alternate  filaments  often  dilated. 

11.  ANTHYLLIS. 

Trailing  herbs  or  shrubs.  Flowers  usually  capitate,  yellowj 
white,  purple,  or  red.  Calyx  tubular  or  inflated,  including  the 
1-  or  few-seeded  pod.  Stamens  usually  monadelphous.  About 
twenty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.     The  Greek  name. 

1.  A.  B&rha-J&vis,  Jupiter's  Beard. — A  tender  evergreen 
shrub  about  3  feet  high  with  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
A  handsome  silvery  shrub  rare  in  cultivation,  and  requiring 
protection  in  very  severe  weather. 

2.  A^  Vulnera/ria.  Woundwort. — An  indigenous  herbaceous 
trailing  species.  Leaves  and  stems  clothed  with  silky  hairs. 
Leaflets  3  to  7,  linear-oblong.  Flowers  capitate,  varying  in 
colour  from  white  and  cream  to  purple  and  crimson. 

12.  lOtus. 

Procumbent  herbs  or  undershrubs.  Leaflets  4  or  5.  Flowers 
umbellate  on  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx-lobes  often  longer  than 
the  tube.  Keel  beaked.  Upper  stamens  free.  Pod  oblong  or 
linear,  terete,  turgid  or  flat.  Of  the  fifty  or  more  species 
there  are  only  a  few  worthy  of  cultivation. 

1.  i.  comicTilatus*  Bird's-foot  Trefoil. — Some  of  the  varieties 
of  this  very  common  native  plant  are  very  pretty  for  covering 
rock-work,  &c.,  especially  the  double-flowered  variety.  X. 
Jacobceus  is  the  dark-purple-flowered  species,  formerly  more 
cultivated  than  at  present.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  and  therefore  too  tender  to  withstand  our 
winters;  but  it  may  be  treated  as  an  annual.  L,  OebHia, 
a  taller  growing  species,  growing  in  dense  tufts,  with  glabrous 
and  glaucescent  foliage  and  rosy-carmine  flowers.  Native  of 
Syria.  L.  purpiireue  and  siliqudsus  (Tetragonoldbus)  are  re- 
markable for  their  ample  foliage,  purple  and  yellow  flowers,  and 

4  winged  pods. 
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Tmbb  \.—GALiQE^. 

HerbB,  not  climbing,  or  erect  or  climbing  abrube,  rarely 
trees.  Leaves  pinnate.  Flowers  solitary,  racemose,  or  panicu- 
late. Stamens  10,  usually  diadelphous.  Pods  2-valved,  rarely 
small  and  indehiscent  or  inflated. 

13.  AllORPHA. 

A  small  genus  of  North  American  deciduous  ebnibs  with 
imparipinnate  leaves  and  email  purple  or  white  flowers  dis- 
posed in  dense  terminal  racemose  panicles.  Only  one  petal, 
the  upper,  is  developed  in  this  genus,  the  others  are  wanting, 
hence  the  generic  name. 

1.  A.  frutvcdaa.  Bastard  Indigo. — This  is  the  only  species 
at  all  common  in  gardens.  Il  is  a  shrub  about  6  to  9  feet 
high,  with  elegant  pinnate 
leaves  and  purple  flowers. 
There  is  a  narrow-leaved 
and  a  small-leaved  variety, 
and  one  with  bluish  flowers. 

14  aALEGA. 

Tall  erect  perennial 
herbs.  Leaves  imparipin- 
nate, leaflets  entire  ;  sti- 
pules semi- sagittate.  Flow- 
ers white  or  blue,  in  ter- 
minal and  axillary  racemes. 
Stamens  monadclpbous. 
Style  smooth.  Legume 
lioear,  terete,  continuous 
within.  There  are  three 
species,  from  the  South  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
The  name  is  from  faKS, 
milk,  on  account  of  the 
herbage  being  supposed  to 
increase  the  milk  of  goats, 

&c.,  and  hence  the  English  ng. «».  oakaa  orimtiiii.  (iiut.>i».) 

name  of  G-oat'a  Rue. 

1.  6.  orientalia  (fig,  69). — About  a  yard  high,  with  blue 
flowers  appearing  in  July.     Caucasus,  &c. 
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G.  officinalis  grows  about  4  or  even  5  feet  high,  irith  lan- 
ceolate acute  leaflets  and  pale  blue  or  white  flowers.  G,  hHiiba 
has  the  leaves  bifid  at  the  tip  and  pale  purple  flowers,  and 
G.  PSraica  has  oval  or  oblong  inucronat«  glaucesceat  leaves 
and  white  flowers. 

15.  WISTlEIA. 

Tall  climbing  decidnons  shrubs  with  imparipinnate  leaves 
and  terminal  pendulous  racemes  of  bluish  flowers.  The  two 
upper  teeth  of  the  calys  short  and  subconnate,  the  inferior 
longer.  Standard  large.  Stamens  diadelphoua,  or  the  veiillary 
united  with  the  others  at  the  middle.  Pod  elongated,  twisted ; 
valves  scarcely  coriaceous,  dehiscent ;  eeeda  reniform,  estro- 
phiolate.  About  four  or  five  species  are  known,  one  from 
North  America  and  the  rest  from  China  and  Japan.  So  named 
in  honour  of  an  American  botanist.  Some  of  the  species  were 
formerly  erroneously  referred  to  the  genus  Glycine. 

1.  W.  Svn&ame  (fig.  70),  ayn.  W.  consequ&na. — Nothing 


can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  magnificent  climbing  shrub  when 
in  full  flower,  towards  the  end  of  April  or  in  the  beginning  of 
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May,  before  the  leaves  are  fully  developed.  This  is  the  only 
species  common  in  gardens,  and  by  far  the  handsomest  known. 
In  the  South  of  England  it  attains  great  perfection  on  a  trellis 
or  pillar,  but  in  the  North  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 
There  is  a  white-flowered  variety,  but  the  ordinary  purplish- 
lilac  one  is  the  better  of  the  two.     A  native  of  China. 

2.  T7.  fruUscena. — This  is,  perhaps,  hardier  than  the  pre- 
'  ceding,  but,  although  introduced  many  years  previous  to  that, 

it  is  still  far  less  generally  cultivated,  on  account  of  its  in- 
feriority as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  altogether  a  smaller 
species,  with  darker  flowers  of  a  violet  tinge  ;  but  as  it  does  not 
blossom  till  Autumn,  both  should  be  grown  where  there  is 
space.  A  variety  called  magnijica  exceeds  the  old  form  in 
beauty.     A  native  of  North  America. 

3.  W.  brachybdtrya. — A  more  erect  shrub  with  slender  sar- 
mentose  branches  and  ovate  or  cordate  leaflets,  silvery  when 
young.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  of  deeper  violet,  in  closer 
shorter  racemes  than  in  the  above  species,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced in  Spring  with  the  leaves.     A  native  of  Japan. 

W.  muUijicga  is  a  native  of  Japan,  of  quite  recent  introduc- 
tion. 

16.  ROBlNIA. 

Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  with  imparipinnate 
leaves  and  axillary  racemes  of  white,  rose,  or  purple  flowers. 
Standard  large  and  broad,  naked  within  ;  wings  oblong-falcate, 
free;  keel  incurved,  obtuse.  Vexillary  stamen  connected 
with  the  others  at  the  middle.  Pod  linear,  the  upper  suture 
narrowly  winged,  valves  thin.  About  five  or  six  species,  all 
North  American.     Named  after  M.  Robin,  a  French  botanist. 

1.  R.  hiapida  (fig.  71).  Rose  Acacia. — A  small  shrub 
having  the  young  branches  and  petioles  densely  clothed  with 
bristles.  Leaflets  oblong  or  oval,  entire,  midrib  terminating 
in  a  fine  bristle.  Flowers  larger  than  in  the  following,  rose  or 
pink.  A  variable  plant  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  leaves 
and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  one  variety  the  characteristic 
bristly  hairs  are  wholly  wanting.     A  native  of  North  America. 

2.  iJ.  Pseudnocdda.  Thorn  or  False  Acacia. — ^A  tall  rapid- 
growing  tree  with  long  slender  smooth  shoots  and  the  stipules 
usually  transformed  into  strong  rigid  sharp  spines.     The  ordi- 

'  nary  form  has  from  9  to  21  oblong  or  oval  leaflets,  and  white 
odoriferous  flowers  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  But  there  are 
about  a  hundred  varieties,  and  the  extreme  forms  are  widely 
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differeat  in  aspect.    In  R.  Ps.  inSrmia  the  characteristic  thorns 
are  wauting,  aitd  the  leaflets  are  narrow,  obtong,  and  glaucoiK 


beneath;  Decaieneana  has  bright  rosy  flowers;  moiuyphylla 
has  the  leaf  reduced  to  one  large  leaflet ;  pSridula  is  of  droop- 
ing habit ;  and  crispa,  monstrdsa,  and  disaeda  differ  in  the 
foliage.  Besides  the  above  there  is  a  yellow-flowered  variety, 
and  others-  in  which  the  leaflets  are  much  smaller  or  larger 
than  in  the  so-called  typical  form.  Then  there  is  the  variety 
tortubsa  with  zigzag  branches,  and  varieties  variegated  with 
white  or  yellow. 

3.  R.  viscbsa,  syn.  R.  glutindsa. — A  small  tree.  Young 
shoots  clammy.  Flowers  rose-pink,  nearly  scentless,  crowded 
in  short  racemes ;  pod  clothed  with  glandular  hairs.  Possibly 
one  of  the  many  variations  of  the  Thorn  Acacia.  North 
America. 

17.  CLIANTHUS. 

IVailing  or  climbing  herbs.  Leaves  imparipinnate ;  leaflets 
small,  numerous,  oblong.  Flowers  very  large,  brilliantly 
coloured,  in  short  pendulous  axillary  racemes.  Petals  acuminate ; 
standard  reflexed.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Only  two  species 
are  described,  but  these  have  produced  several  varieties.  The 
name  is  a  compound  of  kXeios,  glory,  and  av6os,  a  flower,  from 
whence  we  have  Glory  Pea. 

1.  C.  puniceue.     Parrot    Flower. — A    branching    shrubby 
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plant  clothed  with  appressed  silky  hairs.  Flowers  scarlet; 
keel  large,  boat-shaped,  with  a  long  beak.  This  is  the  hardier 
species  of  the  two,  and  will  flower  freely  in  the  South  with  the 
protection  of  a  wall  and  a  slight  covering  in  Winter.  It  varies 
in  the  colour  and  size  of  the  flowers.  This  species  is  from  NeiJ 
Zealand. 

2.  (7.  DampiSri. — An  extremely  handsome  species  from 
Australia,  more  properly  a  greenhouse  plant.  Whole  plant 
densely  villous.  Flowei*s  4  or  5  inchee  across  when  expanded, 
red  with  a  black  or  dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
standard.  There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  of  which 
fnarginatua  is  perhaps  the  finest.  In  this  the  ground  is  white 
bordered  with  red  and  the  spot  black. 

18,  COLtTTEA. 

Shrubs  with  imparl  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  or  reddish 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  The  stipitate  membranaceous 
inflated  pod  is  the  main  character  of  the  genus.  There  are 
about  seven  or  eight  species,  irom  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  tropical  Asia.  The  name  is  from  /coXovria^  which  was 
given  to  a  plant  by  the  ancients. 

1.  (7.  arboriacena.  Bladder  Senna. — This  is  the  only  species 
familiar  in  gardens,  having  yellow  flowers  and  bladder-like 
pods.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

19.  HALIMODfiNDRON. 

A  genus  of  one  shrubby  species.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate. 
Flowers  pink,  rather  large,  umbellate,  axillary,  or  fascicled  on 
the  old  nodes.  Pod  stalked,  very  turgid,  thickly  coriaceous. 
From  SXifjLos,  saline,  and  BivSpoPj  a  tree,  from  the  nature  of  its 
habitat. 

1.  H.  argSrUeum. — Foliage  usually  covered  with  a  silvery 
down.  Leaflets  few,  the  upper  ones  sometimes  reduced  to 
prickles.  A  very  pretty  shrub,  especially  when  grafted  upon 
the  Laburnum  as  a  standard.     A  native  of  fiussian  Asia. 

20.  CAEAGlNA. 

Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  often  fascicled, 
the  rachis  usually  terminated  by  a  bristle  or  rigid  prickle. 
Stipules  often  spinescent.  Flowers  yellowj  rarely  white  or 
red ;  pedimcles  1-flowered,  seldom  2-  or  3-flowered,  fascicled 
on   the  old  nodes   or   axillary.     Calyx  gibbous  above.     Pod 
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linear,  ultimately  terete  or  turgid.  About  fifteen  species,  all 
Asiatic.  Karagan  is  the  name  (7.  arborSscens  bears  amongst 
the  Mogul  Tartars.     The  species  are  very  hardy. 

1.  (7.  arborescena* — A  shrub  or  small  tree.  Leaves  com- 
posed of  8  to  10  oblong  mucronate  leaflets ;  common  petiole 
deciduous,  stipules  scarcely  spinescent.  Flowers  pale  or  bright 
yellow  according  to  the  variety,  appearing  in  early  Spring.  A 
very  desirable  shrub  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardiness 
C.  sophorcefdlia  is  a  form  of  this  with  smaller  membranou" 
leaves.     A  native  of  Siberia. 

2.  (7.  Altagana^  syn.  (7.  microphylla. — Of  smaller  stature 
than  the  foregoing,  with  smaller  more  nimierous  leaflets 
clothed  with  appressed  hairs,  and  thorny  stipules.  The  flowers, 
rather  larger,  are  usually  solitary.  Also  from  Siberia,  and 
flowering  in  Spring. 

3.  C,  Charrdagu, — A  dwarf  spreading  shrub.  Leaflets 
glabrous,  mucronulate,  in  two  distant  pairs,  the  upper  larger ; 
stipules  mostly  spinescent.  Flowers  solitary,  dirty  yellow, 
ultimately  assuming  a  reddish  tin^e,  appearing  in  June. 
A  native  of  North  China,  where  it  bears  the  specific  name. 

4.  (7.  frutiacena. — Near  the  last,  but  of  more  ancient  culti- 
vation. It  is  of  erect  habit,  with  two  pairs  of  contiguous 
equal  leaflets.  Flowers  solitary,  yellow,  on  jointed  peduncles. 
There  are  varieties  under  the  names  angustifdlia,  latifdlia, 
&c.,  in  cultivation.     A  native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in  May. 

There  is  another  group  of  species  in  which  the  common 
petiole  is  persistent  and  thorny.  C,  trifidra  and  (7.  pygmoea 
are  the  species  usually  seen.  The  former  has  6  or  more 
pairs  of  leaflets  and  2  or  3  flowers  on  a  common  peduncle ;  and 
the  latter  solitary  flowers  and  2  pairs  of  leaflets. 

21.  CALOPHlCA. 

Shrubs  or  herbs.  Leaves  imparipinnate ;  leaflets  quite 
entire.  Flowers  rather  large,  yellow  or  violet,  axillary,  soli- 
tary, sub-umbellate  or  racemose.  Standard  petal  obovate  or 
orbiculate,  keel  petals  about  equalling  the  wings.  Upper 
stamen  free.  Pod  linear  or  oblong,  often  acute.  About  seven 
species,  all  Asiatic.  The  name  is  a  compound  ef  ieako?^  beau- 
tiful, and  ifuiKTj,  a  lentil. 

1.  C.  Wolgdrica. — A  dwarf  branching  shrub  clothed  with 
glandular    hairs.      Leaves    pinnate,   often    crowded;    leaflets 
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roundish,  entire,  mucrouate.     Flower-spikes  on  long  peduncles ; 
flowers  yellow.     Siberia. 

22.  ASTRAGALUS. 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  herbs  or  dwarf  often  spiny 
shrubs  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves  and  racemose  or  spicate 
seldom  umbellate  flowers.  Calyx  tubular;  teeth  5,  nearly 
equal.  Petals  narrow,  with  long  claws.  Pod  usually  2-celled 
longitudinally  by  the  intrusion  of  a  thin  membrane  from  the 
dorsal  suture.  There  are  between  500  and  600  species,  or, 
according  to  a  recent  monograph  by  Bunge,  900  to  1,000, 
chiefly  from  Russian  Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  extending  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region,  the 
moimtains  of  tropical  Africa  and  America,  and  temperate 
North  America.  Few  species  are  generally  cultivated,  but 
many  more  deserve  cultivation.  The  name  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  some  plant  of  this  family,  probably  Orobua  v&mu8. 

1.  A.  (Uopecuroides, — An  herbaceous  perennial  about  2  feet 
high  with  leaves  composed  of  21  to  41  ovate-lanceolate 
petiolulate  leaflets  and  yellow  axillary  flowers.  The  elegant 
foliage  of  this  species  forms  its  chief  attraction.  A  native  of 
Spain,  blooming  in  Midsummer. 

2.  A.  MonapeaaulamLS, — Almost  stemless.  Leaves  hairy,  of 
31  to  41  leaflets.  Flowers  purple,  on  the  summit  of  a  peduncle 
exceeding  the  leaves.  This  is  a  very  pretty  species  and  the 
most  common  in  gardens.  A  native  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
Jime  or  July. 

3.  A.  Hypogldttia,  Milk  Vetch. — An  indigenous  dwarf 
species  with  from  17  to  25  small  hairy  leaflets  and  purplish 
flowers  on  long  axillary  pedimcles. 

4.  A.  Onobrychis, — ^DiSuse  or  erect.  Leaflets  8-  to  12- 
jugate,  hairy.  Flowers  purple,  in  dense  spikes ;  peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaves.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  species. 
A  native  of  Central  Europe,  flowering  in  Summer. 

Tbibb  \1.~HEDYSAREjE. 
Habit  variable.     Pod  transversely  jointed. 

23.  CORONlLLA. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  usually  glabrous.  Leaves  impari- 
pinnate.      Flowers    yellow    or  purple    or   pink    and    white, 
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variegated,  umbellate  on  long  aicillary  peduncles,  keel  acute 
or  beaked.  Pod  round,  tetragonal  or  flattened,  with  oblong 
joints.  About  twenty  species,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  name  is  a  diminutive  of  corowi,  a  crown. 
G.  gla^ca  ia  the  common  greenhouse  epeciea. 

1.  C.  Emerua.  Scorpion  Senna. — An  erect  deciduous  shrub 
3  to  6  feet  high.  Leaflets  7  to  9,  obovate.  Peduncles  usually 
2-  to  3-flowered ;  flowers  red  and  yellow,  appearing  throughout 
the  Summer.  Claws  of  the  petals  three  times  as  long  as  the 
««Iyx.     Europe. 

2.  C.  montana  (fig.  72),  syn.  C.  coronata. — Herbaceous, 
about    18   inches  high.     I^eaflets  glaucous,  rather  fleshy,  the 

lowest  pair  close  to  the  base  of  the 
petiole.  I'lowers  yellow,  from  15  to 
20  in  each  umbel.  Claws  of  the 
petals  about  equalling  the  calyx.  A 
native  of  Switzerland. 

3.  0.  varia. — A  very  pretty  her- 
baceous species,  growing  from  1  to 
3  feet  high,  and  bearing  a  profusion 
of  pink  and  white  flowers ;  the  keel 
being  usually  white.  Leaflets  about 
1 1 ,  oblong,  obtuse.  Umbels  about 
20-flowered.  Plants  are  occasionally 
seen  with  the  flowers  wholly  white  or 
purple.  Native  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing in  Summer. 

4.  C.  minima. — A  dwarf  diffuse 
suffruticoae  plant  with  minut«  sti- 
pules. Leaflets  7  to  9,  oblong  or 
obovate,  the  lowest  pair  near  the 
base  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  yellow, 
5  to  8  in  each  umbel.  One  of  the 
best  of   the  hardy  yellow-flowered 

ng.Ti.  coroniiuiaoBtHiiA.        spccies.    South  of  Europe, bloomiug 
in  June  and  July. 
5.  C.  Ib^rica. — Similar  to  the  last.      Leaves  composed  of 
7  to  9  obcordate  hairy  leaflets.     Flowers  yellow,  about  5  to  8 
in  each  umbeb    A  native  of  Spain,  flowering  in  Summer, 
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24  HEDtSARUM. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs.  Leaves  imparipinnate.  Flowers  in 
axillary  spikes  or  racemes,  purple,  yellow,  or  white.  Standard 
obovate  or  obcordate,  narrowed  at  the  base.  Upper  stamen 
free.  Pod  flattened,  prickly  or  naked,  the  joints  separating 
when  ripe.  Jhere  are  about  fifty  species,  from  Europe,  North 
Africa,  temperate  Asia,  and  North  America.  Many  of  them 
are  very  handsome,  but  they  are  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  It 
is  a  classical  name. 

1.  H.  coronarium,  French  Honeysuckle. — ITiis  is  the  only 
common  species  in  gardens.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  18 
inches,  and  very  much  resembles  the  Sainfoin,  excepting  that 
the  leaflets  are  larger.  The  flowers  are  scarlet  or  purplish, 
rarely  white,  and  agreeably  scented.     South  of  Europe* 

Tribe   YIL—VIVIEjE. 

Leaves  abruptly  pinnate  ;  petiole  terminated  by  a  bristle  or 
tendril,  leaflets  often  toothed  at  the  tip.  Stamens  generally 
diadelphous.     Pod  2-valved. 

25.  LATHYRUS. 

Climbing  annuals  or  perennials.  Leaves  pinnate,  petiole 
ending  in  a  simple  or  branched  tendril ;  stipules  foliaceous. 
A-  large  genus,  found  in  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  in  South  America.  The  name  was  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  of  this  group. 

Annual  Species. 

1.  i.  odordiua  (fig.  73).  Sweet  Pea. — ^This  popular  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  There  is 
now  great  diversity  in  the  colours  of  the  difierent  varieties, 
and  some  of  the  best  are  of  quite  recent  acquisition.  They 
include  pure  white,  black,  purple,  scarlet,  blue-edged  and 
striped  sorts.  The  varieties  called  Painted  Lady,  rose  and 
white;  ooccvaeus  supSrbus,  or  Invincible,  fine  scarlet;  and 
ccBruleo-marginatuSy  blue-edged,  are  amongst  the  handsomest. 

2.  L,  Tingitanua,  Tangier  Pea.  —  Leaves  bifoliolate; 
leaflets  ovate-oblong,  mucronulate ;  tendrils  much  branched ; 
stipules  sagittate.  Peduncles  usually  2-  or  3-flowered  ;  flowers 
large,  crimson  or  scarlet, 

K  2 
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Perennial  Species. 

3.  i.  Afagelldnicus.     Lord  Anson's  Pea. — A  strong  growing 

glaucous  handsome  herb,  remarkable   for   the  large   stipules 

■which  equal  the  two  coriaceous  leaflets,  and  the  many-flowered 


Rg.  Tt.  Lklbyiui  odontia.    <)  uu.  iliis.)  Fig-  T«-  IjUbrni  IMtoUni.    <}  ntt.  ifM.) 

peduncles  of  purplish  blue  flowers.  A  native  of  the  extreme 
South  of  America.  It  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of 
A  rmitageann  s. 

4.  L.  latifblttia  (fig.  74).  Everlasting  Pea.— This  is  almost 
as  well  known  as  the  Sweet  Pea.  The  stem  here  is  strongly 
winged  and  the  flowers  several  together.  Our  native  L.  syl- 
vSati'ia  is  very  near  this,  with  narrower  leaflets  and  rather  smaller 
flowers.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety,  and  also  a  rose, 
besides  the  ordinary  purplish  pink  one, 

5.  L.  grandifioruB. — This  is  near  the  hist,  having  fewer 
larger  flowers  and  oblong-ovate  undulate  leaves  and  tetragonal 
stems.     Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
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6.  X.  iuheTb%us. — A  tuberous-routed  species  with  unijugate 

leaves,  leaflets  oblong,  tendrils  slightly  branched.     Peduncles 

long,  several  -  flowered  ;    flowers    medium  -  sized,    rosy  -  pink. 

Europe. 

26.  OROBUS. 

This  differs  from  the  last  genus  in  havi-ng  no  tendril  at  the 
tip  of  the  petiole,  and  is  usually  united  with  it ;  but  for  our 
purpose  it  is  more  convenient  to  keep  it  separate.  The  Latin 
name.     Bitter  Vetch  is  the  common  English  appellation. 

1 .  0.  vtrnvA. — A  valuable  early  flowering  species.  It  grows 
-about  a  foot  or  18  inches  high.  Leaves  composed  of  about 
three  pairs  of  lanceolate  acute  leaflets.  Flowers  reddish 
purple,  changing  to  pale  blue.  A  native  of  Europe,  flowering 
in  April  and  May. 

2.  0.  ItUeus. — A  handsome  plant  of  about  the  same  stature 
as  the  preceding.  Leaflets  about  8,  elliptical,  rather  acute, 
glaucous  beneath.     Flowers  yellow.     Siberia. 

3.  0,  n\(/€r. — An  indigenous  mountain  species,  1  to  2  feet 
high.  Leaves  of  3  to  6  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  acute 
leaflets.  Peduncles  equalling  or  exceeding  the  leaves,  2-  to 
8-flowered ;  flowers  livid  purple,  fading  to  ,blue. 

4.  0.  dibits. — This  is  a  distinct  species  with  about  6  narrow 
linear-lanceolate  acute  leaflets.  This  species  is  very  variable 
in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  ranging  from  white  and  cream 
tinged  with  rose  to  purple  and  white  and  yellow.  It  includes 
0.  variua^i  versicolor^  and  carUscena^  A  native  of  Austria, 
flowering  in  Spring. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  others  equally  effective,  as 
0.  vainegatus^  rose  crimson  and  blue  striped ;  0.  coaA^Tieus, 
scarlet ;  Jordan%  blue  ;  and  tuherdsus^  red  fading  to  blue. 

Tribe  YlIl.—PHASlSOLE^, 

Twining  herbs  or  erect  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  pinnate  or 
digitately  trifoliolate.  Stamens  diadelphous,  or  the  upper  one 
partially  united  with  the  others.  Pod  2-valved.  The  Scarlet 
Runner  Bean,  Phdsholus  ntultifiorus^  belongs  to  this  tribe,  and 
being  both  handsome  and  useful  may  be  planted  with  advan- 
tage in  small  gardens  for  covering  arbours,  etc.  This  genus  is 
remarkable  for  the  twisted  keel  petals. 
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27.  ERYTHRtNA. 
Treea  or  shrubs,  branches  often  thick  and  beset  with  prickleg. 
Leaves  pinnately  trifoliolate.  Flowers  showy,  usually  bright 
scarlet,  in  terminal  racemes.  Standard  petal  larger  and  longer 
than  the  wings  and  keel.  Calyx  spathaceous,  truncate,  rarely 
almost  equally  5-toothed.  Pod  stalked.  About  twenty-five 
species  are  distributed  over  the  warmer  regions.  The  name  is 
from  ipvdpos,  red,  the  prevalent  colour  of  the  flowers.  None  of 
the  Coral  trees  are  Hardy,  but  some  of  them  will  succeed  in 
sheltered  places  if  treated  as  herbaceous,  and  cut  down  each 

1.  E,   Cneta-ffdlii  (fig.  75). — In  its  native  country  this  is 
arborescent,  but  it  will  throw  up  annual  flowering  stems  about 


Fig.  76.  liijiliHBi  CIWa.gUlL    (J  au.  On.) 


6  or  8  feet  high.     The  flowers  are  deep  scarlet,  and  the  leaves 
have  a  glaucous  tinge.     A  native  of  Brazil. 
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E.  iawri/diiaia  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  easily  diatinguisbed 
by  its  less  robust  habit,  smaller  bright  green  leaves,  and  brightet 
scarlet  flowers. 

Tbibb  lX.—SOPHt)RE^. 

Tall  erect  trees  or  shrubs  or  climbers.  Leaves  pinnate. 
Stamens  10,  free. 

28.  CLADRASTIS. 

Small  trees  with  imparipinnate  exstlpiilate  leaves  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  white  flowers.  Pod  shortly  stalked,  flat,  thin, 
scarcely  dehiscent.  Onlytwo  species  are  described:  the  following 
an  American,  and  another  from  Manchiuia. 

1.  C/(i/ea(fig.76),Byn.  Viri/Uia  luteaB.nd  tinctbria, — Usually 
known  under  the  latter  name.     This  is  a  handsome  deciduous 


?lg.  TS.  Clodnutli  l(tt».    (}  luC  bI».) 

tree,  bearing  a  great  profusion  of  white  flowers  in  July.  There 
are  some  specimens  in  England  upwards  of  thirty  feet  high. 
The  wood  is  yellow,  whence  the  Bpeci6c  name  and  the  American 
appellation  of  Yellow  Wood. 

C.  Amiirensla  (Mdachia)  has  smaller  leaves  and  yellowieh 
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green  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Amour  district,  and  atiU 
rare  in  gardens. 

29.  SOPHORA. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  imparipinnate. 
Flowers  white,  yellow,  or  bluish  violet,  in  simple  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles.  Pods  roundish  or  4-winged,  moniliform, 
fleshy  or  coriaceous.  Natives  of  the  wanner  regions.  Sopkora 
is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  leguminous  tree. 

1.  S.  Japdnica. — A  large  deciduous  tree  with  elegant  pin- 
nated leaves  composed  of  9  to  11  dark  green  leaflets.  Flowers 
comparatively  small,  dirty  white.  Tlie  variety  ji^rwiu^ffl  (fig. 
77)  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  weeping  trees.     The  figure 
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here  given  was  taken  in  winter,  to  show  the  habit  witli  greater 
precision,     A  native  of  Japan  and  China. 

There  are  two  or  three  hardy  herbaceous  species,  suitable  only 
for  larger  collections : — S.  aiopecuroldes,  about  3  feet  high,  with 
terminalracemesofyellowflowersjfrom  AsiaMinor;  S.gal/^duldea 
and  S.  Jlavescens,  Ixith  yellow-flowerwl  species  from  Siberia. 
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The  genus  Edwdrdsia  is  usually  incorporated  with  this. 
E.  grandifidra  or,  as  it  should  be  here  termed,  Sophdra  tetrd' 
pterou,  is  a  small  tree  or  bush  from  New  Zealand,  very  variable 
in  size,  foliage  and  flowers,  the  extreme  forms  having  been  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species.  The  leaflets  are  small,  and  usually 
very  numerous,  and  the  flowers  conspicuous,  bright  yellow,  in 
pendulous  racemes.  The  pod  is  4-winged,  and  constricted 
between  the  seeds.  This  requires  a  wall  and  extra  protection 
in  severe  weather. 


Sub-Order  II. — CsBSalpineSB* 

Calyx  usually  deeply  partite.  Petals  imbricate,  the  upper 
one  innermost.     Stamens  usually  free. 

80.  GLEDlTSCHIA. 

Deciduous  trees  often  furnished  with  simple  or  branched 
rigid  spines.  Leaves  bipinnate,  and  on  the  same  tree  simply 
abruptly  pinnate.  Flowers  polygamous,  small,  greenish  or  white, 
in  axillary  clustered  racemes  or  fascicled  cymes.  Pod  flattened, 
coriaceous  or  somewhat  fleshy.  There  are  four  or  five  species, 
from  North  America  and  temperate  and  tropical  Asia.  So 
named  in  memory  of  a  German  botanist. 

1.  0,  triacdnthos.  Honey  Locust. — This  is  the  species 
usually  seen  in  England.  It  is  a  handsome  tall-growing  tree 
with  a  large  spreading  top.  The  stem  and  branches  are  usually 
armed  with  formidable  trifid  thorns  ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  long  thin  flat  twisted  pendent  pods.  In  Autumn 
when  these  are  numerous  they  give  the  tree  a  very  curious 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  or  bipinnate,  and 
slightly  hairy.  A  native  of  North  America,  and  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
there  is  amongst  others  an  unarmed  variety,  and  also  a  pen- 
dulous one. 

2.  (j.  monospSrma,  syn.  (?.  inSrmis.  Water  Locust. — 
Another  handsome  North  American  tree,  readily  distinguished 
from  the  foregoing  by  its  1 -seeded  pod,  but  otherwise  scarcely 
differing  from  it.  It  is  usually  a  smaller  tree  in  all  its  parts, 
with  less  rigid  thorns. 

0.  Sinensis^  syn.  G.  harrida,  is  an  eastern  species  of  similar 
habit.     There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  including  an  imarmed 
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and  a  weeping  one.     The  foliage  is  quite  glabrous,  and  the  pods 
similar  to  those  of  No.  1,  but  shorter  and  thicker. 

31.  gymnOoladus. 

A  genus  comprising  a  single  North  American  species,  differing 
from  Oleditschia  in  the  thick  turgid  or  terete  pod.  Name 
from  yv/jLvos,  unarmed,  and  xXaBos,  a  branch,  in  reference  to  the 
absence  of  thorns. 

1.   0.  GancLdenaia.     Kentucky  Coffee  Tree. — ^A   deciduous 

tree  of  large  stature.     Leaves  very  large,  bipinnate;  leaflets 

ovate,  membranous.     Flowers  white,  in   terminal   simple   or 

thyrsoid  racemes. 

82.  CASSIA. 

A  vast  genus  abounding  in  tropical  countries,  and  a  few 
species  reaching  the  warm  temperate  parts  of  North  America. 
Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  pani- 
culate or  racemose  usually  yellow  showy  flowers.  Sepals  im- 
bricate. Petals  5.  Stamens  5  to  10,  uneqxial,  some  of  them 
abortive.     An  old  Greek  name. 

1.  G.  Marildndica. — An  herbaceous  glabrous  perennial,  3 
to  4  feet  high.  Leaflets  10  to  20,  lanceolate-oblong,  obtuse. 
Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  yellow.  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  called  Wild  Senna. 

There  are  some  of  the  annual  species  which  might  be  grown 
in  the  open  air,  (7.  nictitana  and  G.  procumbens  are  hardy 
North  American  annuals. 

33.  CERCIS. 

Small  deciduous  trees,  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
hardy  trees  of  this  class  by  their  simple  reniform  or  cordate 
leaves.  Flowers  somewhat  papilionaceous,  but  the  upper  petal 
interior,  usually  purple  or  rose,  rarely  white,  produced  in  fas- 
cicles along  the  branches.  Pod  oblong  or  broadly  linear,  flat, 
with  a  narrow  wing  along  the  upper  suture.  The  ancient 
Grecian  name. 

1.  (7.  SUiq'Ciastrum  (fig.  78).  Judas  Tree. — A  small  tree  of 
remarkably  ungainly  irregular  growth,  but  of  handsome  foliage 
and  flowers.  Leaves  glabrous,  entire,  reniform,  rounded  at  the 
apex.  Flowers  rosy-purple,  produced  in  Spring  before  the 
leaves  have  attained  their  full  development.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  VAriety,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  rare.  A  native  of 
Western  Asia. 
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2.  C.  Canadensis. — Similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  Biualler 
and  of  more  slender  habit,  with  cordate  acuminate  leaves  and 
fewer  paler  flowers.     North  America. 


3.  C.  Ch'iTiensiB,  syn.  C.  Japonica. — This  ie  of  quite  recent 
introduction,  and  a  very  handsome  species.  In  foliage  it  closely 
resembles  Canad47isie.  The  rosy-pink  flowers  are  larger,  how- 
ever, and  very  numerous,  and  produced  on  the  old  wood  in 
Spring  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 


Oedee  XXXVlir.— EOSiCEfi. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  erect,  prostrate,  or  rarely  climbing. 
I^eaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  simple  or  variously  com- 
pound, stipulate.  Calys  superior  or  inferior,  with  5  or  4  lobes, 
the  fifth  lobe  next  the  asia.  Petals  3,  rarely  none,  inserted 
under  the  margin  of  the  disk,  imbricate.  Stamens  usually 
numerous,  seldom  1  or  few,  inserted  with  the  petals.  Disk 
lining  the  calyx-tube.  Fruit  various.  Seeds  ascending  or 
pendulous,  ezalbuminous.     With  the  tribe  Ckryaobdlanece,  this 
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order  numbers  71  genera  and  about  1,000  species,  occurring  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
groupa  of  plauta,  furnishing  numerous  useful  species,  such  as 
the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Strawberry,  and  Raspberry, 
besides  many  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  of  our  gardens. 

Tbibb  l.—PRtfNEjE. 

,  Calyx  usually  deciduous :  lobes  ebracteate.  Stamens  many. 
Carpel  1 ;  style  terminal ;  ovules  2,  pendulous."  Fruit  drupa- 
ceous, not  included  within  the  calyx-tube.     Trees  or  shrubs. 

1.  PRtTNUS. 
(Including  "Amygdalus,  Amieniaca,  Fereica,  and  CSra»u«.} 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves 
simple,  alternate,  often  serrulate.  Flowers  soli- 
tary, racemose,  or  in  fascicled  corymbs,  white  or 
rose.  The  number  of  the  species  is  estimated  at 
about  eighty,  chie6y  inliabiting  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  fewer  in  tropical 
America  and  Asia.  Prunua  is  the  Latin  name  of 
the  Plum-tree. 

There  are  several  species  belonging  to  this 
genus,  of  which  the  names  will  be  sufficient,  such 
as  P.  apindsa,  Sloe  or  Blackthorn,  with  its  varie- 
ties from  which  the  Plums  and  BuUace  of  our 
gardens  are  believed  to  have  sprung ;  P.  CSrasus, 
Cherry,  of  which  there  is  an  interesting  double- 
flowered  variety  ;  P.  Peraica,  the  Peach,  also 
famishes  several  handsome  varieties  with  double 
flowers  (fig.  79) ;  P.  lavis.  Nectarine  ;  P.  AtthB' 
TiiOCO,  Apricot ;  P.  Sinenale  Jldre  albo  plino,  and 
fi.  rdseo  plino,  require  no  further  description  ; 
and  P.  trildba  (^Ainyijiliilopsis)  is  a  very  hand- 
some early  flowering  shrub  with  more  or  less 
3-lobcd  leaves  and  white  or  rose  large  double 
flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  some  other  useful  species,  such  as 
P.  Virginlitna ;  and  also  other  varieties  of  the 
Fig.  re,  prnnia  Peach,  Almond,  and  some  Japanese  and  Chinese 
p™«flo«^™,.  ^jjj^jj  sp(.(,ies,  will  be  found  in  tho  catalogues 
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published'  by  our  nurserymen,  including  weeping  varieties  of 
the  Almond,  Peach,  and  Bird  Cherry,  and  a  variegated  variety 
of  P.  Mahaleb,  a  species  with  fragrant  flowers,  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  stock  for  grafting  cherries  upon.  A  few  of  the 
more  ornamental  species  cultivated  in  gardens  we  will  arrange 
according  to  their  affinities. 

Evergreen  Speciee. 

1.  P,  Lauroc&raaiLS.  Cherry  Laurel  or  Common  Laurel. — 
The  common  form  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here, 
but  there  are  some  of  the  varieties,  notably  the  Caucasian 
Laurel,  P.  L.  Oaucdsica^  superior  to  it  not  only  in  appearance, 
but  also  in  hardiness.  This  variety  has  very  rich  dark  green 
glossy  foliage,  the  broadest  part  of  the  leaf  being  above  the 
middle.  It  is,  moreover,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  when  better 
known  will  doubtless  supersede  all  others  for  general  purposes. 
The  Versailles  Laurel,  P.  Z.  latifdUa^  diflfers  from  the  ordinary 
form  in  having  larger  leaves.  The  Colchican  Laurel,  P.  L.  Col- 
chica^  is  also  of  a  hardy  type,  and  quite  distinct  in  habit  and 
foliage.  It  is  a  dwarf  spreading  bush  with  narrow  sharply 
serrated  pale  green  leaves.  Besides  the  above  there  is  a 
variety  called  rotundifdlia^  of  recent  introduction,  with  short 
broad  leaves ;  another,  termed  the  Grecian,  with  very  narrow 
leaves;  and  a  third  with  very  small  leaves  known  as  the 
Alexandrian:  none  of  these,  however,  are  desirable  in  small 
gardens.  The  variety  with  variegated  leaves  scarcely  deserves 
notice. 

2.  P.  Lusitdnica,  Portugal  Laurel. — This  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  all  our  hardy  evergreens.  There  is  a  variety, 
Tnyrtifdlioj  of  compact  habit  with  smaller  narrow  leaves,  worthy 
of  a  place  where  the  ordinary  form  would  be  too  large.  There 
is  also  a  variegated  variety  of  no  particular  merit.  The 
variety  Az&rica  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  probably  not  so 
hardy  as  the  Continental  form. 

Dedduov^  Species. 

3.  P.  Padua,  Bird  Cherry. — A  handsome  small  tree, 
occurring  wild  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  Leaves  oblong 
or  obovate,  doubly  serrate,  unequally  cordate  at  the  base. 
Flowers  white,  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes,  appearing  in 
May. 
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4.  P.  commiinis  (fig.  80).  Almond. — This  tree  very  much 
resembles  the  Peach-tree,  but  it  is  larger,  of  more  erect  habit, 
has  larger  flowers,  and  the  fruit 
is  not  fleshy,  the  stone  being 
enveloped  in  a  tough  downy 
fibrous  husk.  The  varieties  are 
numerous,  and  include  pink, 
deep  red,  and  double-flowered, 
and  another  of  weeping  habit. 
A  native  of  North  Africa,  and  a 
very  otnamental  tree  in  early 
Spring  when  covered  with 
flowers. 

P.  najia  and  P.  pkmUa,  syn. 
C^amie  Japdnica,  are  allied 
dwarf  shrubby  species,  the 
former  with  single,  the  latter 
with  double  red  or  white  flowers, 
and  leaves  bordered  with  red. 

Tribe  W.—SPIBJIEM. 
Fig.  «i.  Pionm .  ommui:).  (J  nit.  liu.)       Lobes  of  the  calyx  usually  per- 
sistent.    Stamens  10  or  more.     Carpels  1  to  8.     Ovules  2  or 
more,   pendulous.     Carpels   not   included   in   the   calyx-tube. 
Shrubs  or  herbs. 

2.  SPIE^IA. 
Shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  with  alternate  simple  pinnate 
or  bi-  or  tri-temate  leaves,  and  free  or  sheathing  stipules. 
Flowers  rose  or  white,  inflorescence  variable.  Sepals  and 
petab  4  or  5.  Stamens  20  to  60,  inserted  around  the  mouth 
of  the  calyx-tube.  Carpels  usually  5,  dehiscent ;  seeds  many, 
rarely  few,  oblong  or  narrow.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  errretpdca,  to  wind,  in  allusion  to  the  suitability  of  some 
species  for  forming  garlands.  Somewhere  about  fifty  species 
occur  in  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  North,  a  few 
reaching  the  mountains  of  the  tropics.  This  name  was  applied 
to  a  plant  by  Theophrastus,  supposed  to  be  iS.  aalidfolia. 
The  species  cultivated  are  niunerous,  but  we  must  confine  our 
enumeration  to  a  selection  of  the  best.  The  plant  often  named 
8.  Japdnica,  or  S.  barbatoy  will  be  found  under  its  proper 
genus  AatiHe. 
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ff&rbaee(m8  Speciet. 
1.  S.  Ulmaria.  Meadow  Sweet. — Thia  attains  a  height  of 
3  or  4  feet  in  moiet  places.  Leaves  1  to  2  feet  long,  inter- 
ruptedly pinnate,  serrate,  clothed  with  a  white  tonaentum 
beneath.  Flowers  white,  very  fragrant,  in  large  terminal 
cymes.  Carpels  twisted,  glabrous.  This  ifl  one  of  our  hand- 
somest  native   plants,    of  which   there  ii   a  double-flowered 


Rg,  81.  Splnen  Aninciu.    ()  nM.  da.) 

variety  worthy  of  cultivation  in  a  large  garden.     It  flowers  in 
Summer. 

2.  S.  FUip4-ndula.     Dropwort.  —  A  tuberous -rooted  plant 
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1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate,  glabrous. 
Flowers  cymose,  white  tinged  with  pink.  Carpels  straight, 
pubescent.  The  double  variety  of  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  genus  for  a  border.     June  and  July. 

3.  S.  Ariincua  (fig.  81).  Goat's  Beard. — A  tall  vigorous 
plant  about  4  feet  high,  with  large  tripinnate  radical  leaves 
and  yellowish  white  dioecious  flowers.  A  native  of  Central 
Europe  and  Siberia,  flowering  in  Summer. 

4.  .8.  lobata.  Queen  of  the  Prairies. — In  habit  this  closely 
resembles  the  Meadow  Sweet.  The  large  leaves  are  inter- 
ruptedly pinnate  with  nearly  glabrous  palmately-divided  leaflets, 
the  teiminal  one  largest.  Flowers  in  large  terminal  corymbs, 
bright  rosy-red.     North  America. 

5.  8.  paJ/mata. — A  very  beautiful  species  of  recent  intro- 
duction. An  erect  glabrous  plant  with  palmately-lobed  toothed 
leaves  and  large  corymbose  panicles  of  brilliant  crimson  flowers. 
The  stems  and  leaf-stalks  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  flowers, 
and  altogether  it  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  effective 
species  in  cultivation.     A  native  of  Japan. 

Skrvhby  Speciea, 

6.  8.  biUa, — A  pretty  species  about  3  feet  high,  with  simple 
ovate  acute  serrate  glabrous  leaves  and  terminal  spreading 
cymes  of  rosy-red  flowers.  ,  A  native  of  Nepal,  flowering  in 
July. 

7.  8.  Fortiineij  syn.  8.  ddldaa  of  gardens. — From  4  to  6 
feet  high,  with  terminal  flat  corymbs  of  rosy-red  flowers. 
Leaves  glabrescent,  simple,  lanceolate,  acute,  sharply  serrate, 
serraturcs  thickened  at  the  tip.  A  very  handsome  and  desirable 
Chinese  species. 

8.  8.  grandifidray  syn.  Exochdrda  grandifidra. — A  glabrous 
shrub  with  oblong-lanceolate  membranous  petiolate  leaves  and 
large  white  flowers  in  axillary  slender  few-flowered  racemes* 
This  handsome  species  has  much  larger  flowers  than  the  others, 
the  calyx  is  furnished  with  two  bracts  at  its  base,  and  the 
carpels  are  connate.  It  comes  from  the  North  of  China,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

9.  8,  prunifdUa. — ^The  variety  flore  pleno  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  in  gardens.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub  with  small  glabrous 
lanceolate  leaves  connate  at  the  base  and  irregularly  serrated 
on  the  upper  half,  and  pure  white  flowers  produced  in  fascicles 
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the   whole   length   of    the   branchee.      A    Japanese    apecles, 
flowering  in  Spring, 

10.  5.  Reevesiana,  ayn.  S.  corymbdea,  8.  lanceolata,  and 
S,  Canton  I^Tisis. — A  glabrous  shrub  3  or  4  feet  high,  with 
small  simple  lanceolate  trilubat«  and  deeply-toothed  leaves. 
PloweTB  in  terminal  umbels,-  white  and  showy,  appearing  in 
early  Summer.  There  is  also  a  g6od  double-flowered  variety. 
Japan.  S.  ckamccdrifdlia  is  an  allied  Japanese  species  with 
smaller  flowers  and  creuately-lobed  leaves. 

11.  S.  Lindleyana. —  A  tall  branching  shrub  with  large  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves  and  large  terminal  panicles  of  white 
flowera.  Leaflets  11  to  21,  sesBile,  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  ser- 
rated, glaucous  beneath.  A  native  of  the  Himalayas,  flowering 
towards  the  end  of  September.  S.  sorbi/dlia  is  a  closely-allied 
species  or  variety  from  India. 

12.  S.  Dougtdsii. — An  erect  liand- 
some  shrub  with  simple  oblong-lanceo- 
late obtuse  leaves,  serrulate  towards 
the  apex,  and  clothed  with  a  white 
down  beneath.  Flowers  nearly  sessile, 
in  a  dense  terminal  thyrsoid  panicle 
from  6  to  9  inches  in  length.  A  native 
of  North-western  America. 

13.  iS.  Nobleana. — Near  the  last  in 
habit  and  foliage,  with  a  looser  inflo- 
rescence. Leaves  elliptical  or  oblong, 
obtuse  or  acute,  more  or  less  toothed, 

.pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous  below. 
Flowers  purplish  red.  Also  from 
North-western  America,  and  possibly  a 
variety  of  the  last.  S.  Memiisii  and 
8.  ealicifblia  are  both  very  near  the 
foregoing,  and  perhaps,  botanically 
speaking,  forms  of  one  species,  though 
they  are  distinct  enough  in  the  culti- 
vated plants. 

3.  KERRIA. 
An  old  favourite  for  training  against 
walls,  formerly  known  as  C6rcharu3,  is         Fig.  sj  KwHa  Jnpouio*. 
the  only  plant  l>elonging  to  this  genus.  "     "' 

Petals    5.      Stamens    numerous.      Carpels    5    to    8,    dry    and 
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indehiscent,  Inseeded,     Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Ker,  editor  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  '  Botanical  Magazine.' 

1.  K.  Japdnica  (fig,  82). — A  small  shrub  with  slender  dark 
green  branches  and  orange-yellow  solitary  terminal  flowers. 
The  double  variety  is  the  only  one  in  general  cultivation. 

4.  RHODOTYPOS. 

Another  monotypic  Japanese  genus,  A  deciduous  shrub 
with  opposite  branches  and  leaves,  and  rather  large  white 
flowers.  Calyx-lobes  4,  large,  foliaceous,  deeply  serrated. 
Petals  4.  Stamens  many.  Carpels  1  to  4,  drupoid,  brown, 
shining,  1 -seeded,  putamen  bony.  Name  from  pSBovj  a  rose, 
and  TUTTOf,  a  type. 

1 .  R.  Kerrioldee. — Leaves  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
deeply  serrated,  silky  beneath.     Flowers  solitary,  terminal. 

Tribb  lll.—RtJBE^. 

Calyx-lobes  persistent,  ebracteolate.  Stamens  and  carpels 
numerous  ;  ovides  2,  collateral,  pendulous. 

5.  RtTBUS. 

Creeping  herbs  or  sarmentose  often  prickly  shrubs.  Leaves 
distant,  alternate,  simple,  lobed,  or  3-  to  5-foliolate,  or  impari- 
pinnate.  This  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  fleshy  drupes 
usually  aggregated  on  a  conical  receptacle,  and  1 -seeded  by 
abortion.  The  species  are  very  nunnerous,  and  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  few  are  ornamental  or 
curious.     The  old  Latin  name. 

L  jB,  fruticbaua.  Bramble. — Some  of  the  varieties  are 
very  pretty,  as  the  double  white,  double  rose,  and  cut-leaved. 

2.  jR.  bifldi'vs, — This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  tall  pure 
white  spiny  stems  and  is  often  seen  under  the  name  leucodermia^ 
but  that  name  belongs  to  a  totally  distinct  plant.  Leaves 
simple,  trilobate  or  ternate,  glabrescent  above,  white  and 
tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  white,  very  abundant  and  showy. 
Fruit  about  the  size  of  the  Blackberry,  deep  orange  or  orange- 
red.     Nepal. 

3.  R.  ocloratu8, — Stem  erect,  unarmed,  clothed  with  pur- 
plish hispid  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  large,  simple,  3-  or  5- 
lobed ;  lobes  toothed,  the  central  one  largc^st,  pubescent  be- 
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neath.     Flowers  very  large,  purplish  rose.     Fruit  orange-recL 
This  is  a  very  showy  plant,  from  North  America. 

4.  iJ.  apectdbUia, — An  unarmed  or  spiny  shrub  about  6  feet 
high.  Leaves  dense,  temate  or  trilobate;  leaflets  or  lobes 
serrulate.  Flowers  bright  red,  axillary,  solitary,  on  long 
pendulous  peduncles.  Fruit  orange-red.  Native  of  North- 
western America. 

5.  R.  drcticus. — This  is  an  interesting  little  species  about 
6  inches  high,  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  deep  red  flowers. 
Arctic  regions. 

Tribe  lY.—POTENTtLLEjE. 

Calyx  persistent,  bracteolate.  Carpels  usually  numerooSy 
with  one  ascending  seed  in  each. 

6.  GEUM. 

Perennial  herbs  with  tufted  pinnate  radical  leaves,  the 
terminal  lobe  very  large.  These  plants  differ  from  the 
Potentillas  in  their  pinnate  leaves  and  elongated  styles  after 
flowering.  About  thirty  species,  from  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  Name  from  7£va>,  to  stimulate,  from  the 
aromatic  roots. 

1.  0.  Chilo&nse,  syn.  G.  cocdn&um  of  Lindley. — An  erect 
branching  herb  about  2  feet  high.  Flowers  in  terminal  leafy 
branched  loose  panicles  about  1^  inch  in  diameter.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  with  bright  scarlet,  and  the  other  with 
dark  crimson  flowers ;  both  of  them  very  pretty  where  there  is 
plenty  of  space.     Native  of  Chiloe. 

7.  POTENTILLA. 

Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  those  in  general  cultivation  with 
digitate  leaves.  Stipules  adnate  to  the  petiole.  Flowers 
showy,  white,  yellow,  crimson,  or  scarlet.  Calyx  with  5  or  4 
bracteoles,  and  as  many  sepals,  valvate  in  bud.  Petals  of  the 
same  number.  Stamens  many.  Styles  not  elongating  after 
flowering.  About  120  species,  nearly  all  within  the  north 
temperate  zone,  a  few  on  the  mountains  of  the  tropics,  and 
two  in  the  south.  So  named  from  potens^f  powerful,  effective, 
from  their  reputed  medicinal  properties. 

1.  P.  atroeanguinea. — A  hairy  branching  herbaceous  plant 
about  2  feet  high  with  petiolate  digitately  trifoliolate  leaves ; 

L  2 
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leaflets  obovate,  serrate,  with  a  silvery  tomentum  beneath. 
Flowers  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  dark  crimson.  A  native 
of  Nepal,  blossoming  from  May  to  July. 

2.  P.  NepaUnsis  of  Hooker,  not  of  Don  (P.  fomiosa  of 
Don). — Very  much  like  the  foregoing,  but  with  quinate  radical 
leaves.  There  are  several  handsome  varieties  of  these  two 
species  in  cultivation,  either  of  hybrid  origin  or  from  natural 
variation.  RusaeUiana^  inaignia^  Menzi^i,  striata^  and 
many  others ;  some  with  double  yellow  and  crimson  flowers. 

There  are  many  yellow  and  white  flowered  species.  P.  splSn- 
denSi  with  silvery  foliage,  and  P.  Pyrenaica,  with  yellow 
flowers ;  and  P.  rupSstris  and  P.  alba,  with  white  flowers,  are 
amongst  the  best.  P.  fruticbaa  is  an  indigenous  shrub  2  to  4 
feet  high  with  3-  to  5-foliolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

Tribe  Y.—POTERIEM 

Petals  often  absent.  Carpels  1  to  3,  included  within  calyx- 
tube. 

This  tribe  furnishes  few  ornamental  species.  The  elegant 
plaited  foliage  of  the  Lady's  Mantle  {AlchemiUa)  entitles  it  to 
a  place  in  the  mixed  border ;  and  some  of  the  Bumets  {San- 
guia&rba)  have  pretty  pinnate  foliage  and  dense  spicate  white, 
pink,  or  red  flowers. 

Tribe  YL—ROSEJE. 
This  tribe  includes  only  one  genus,  as  characterised  below^ 

8.  ROSA. 

This  favourite  genus  is  distinguished  as  follows :  Calyx  5- 
lobed ;  lobes  simple  or  compound,  inserted  upon  the  top  of  a 
spherical  or  pear-shaped  calycinal  tube,  generally  considered 
as  a  mere  dilatation  of  the  flower-stalk ;  corolla  normally  of  5 
petals  alternating  with  the  calyx-lobes,  but  very  susceptible 
of  duplification  through  the  transformation  of  some  or  all  of 
the  stamens  into  petals ;  stamens  indefinite  in  number,  often 
exceeding  a  hundred,  inserted  around  the  circumference  of  the 
receptacle,  within  the  petals ;  carpels  morCv  or  less  numerous, 
according  to  the  species  (5  to  60),  uniovulate,  inserted  at  the 
base  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  calycinal  tube,  each  with  a 
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simple  style  and  stigma  projecting  beyond  the  month  of  the 
tube.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Rose,  consisting  of  mai^y  1-fieeded 
carpels  within  a  more  or  less  fleshy  tube,  is  analogous  in  or- 
ganic structure  to  the  inferior  fruit  of  the  Pomctceoe, 

Soses  are  woody  erect  or  more  or  less  climbing  or  trailing 
thorny  shrubs,  generally  spreading  by  suckers  from  the  roots, 
with  compound  stipulate  leaves,  excepting  one  species,  22. 
berberidi/dHa,  which  has  simple  or  reduced  leaves,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  some  botanists  as  forming  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus.  The  leaves  of  the  majority  of  the  species  are 
deciduous ;  but  some  retain  their  foliage  so  far  into  the  winter 
as  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed  with  evergreen  shrubs. 

The  flowers  of  Roses  present  us  with  an  endless  variety  of 
tints,  ranging  from  pure  white  to  dark  purple,  though  no 
variety  or  species  is  known  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  blue,  nor  is  it  likely  that  culti- 
vators will  ever  succeed  in  producing  a  variety  of  that  colour. 
By  way  of  compensation,  however,  we  have  many  bright  yellow 
species,  from  which,  by  variation  and  skilful  crossing  with  other 
colours,  some  of  the  most  delicate  salmon,  flesh,  cream,  and 
other  shades  have  been  obtained.  Another,  though  rare,  varia- 
tion in  the  colouring  of  Roses  is  seen  in  some  striped  sorts, 
where  white  and  carmine  or  lilac  are  combined ;  but  hitlierto 
the  yellow  ones  have  not  shown  this  peculiarity. 

A  very  important  quality  possessed  by  most  if  not  all  species 
of  Roses  under  cultivation  is  to  become  more  or  less  double  by  ' 
the  transformation  of  the  stamens  into  petals.  This  tendency 
seldom  exhibits  itself  when  the  plant  is  in  its  wild  state,  but 
nothing  is  more  frequent  when  the  plant  is  transferred  to  a 
richer  soil.  In  most  instances  the  transformation  of  the  stamens 
is  only  partial,  but  occasionally  total,  causing  the  flowers  to 
become  barren,  unless  fecundated  by  foreign  pollen,  for  the 
disappearance  of  stamens  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
absence  of  ovaries.  According  to  the  degree  of  this  transfor- 
mation Roses  are  termed  semi-double,  double,  or  very  double 
or  full.  And  the  fuller  or  more  double  a  rose  is,  the  greater  is 
its  value  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  though  in  reality 
it  is  a  monstrosity. 

At  the  present  time  upwards  of  thirty  botanical  species 
are  known,  all  belonging  to  the  northern  hemisphere — from 
Kamtschatka  and  Japan  to  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  and 
in  smaller  numbers  from  North  America.     No  species  is  known 
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south  of  the  equator,  in  fact  few  pass  the  25th  degree  of  North 
latitude.  The  actual  southern  limits  of  the  genus  are  in  the 
Indian  peninsula,  Abyssinia,  and  Mexico.  All  are  hardy  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  tenderest  require  but  slight  pro- 
tection even  in  England.  The  specific  forms,  or  those  forms 
considered  as  such,  in  this  very  homogeneoug  and  distinct  genus 
are,  on  the  contrary,  so  closely  allied  and  so  variable  in  them- 
selves that  their  determination  has  ever  been  the  Grordian  knot 
of  botanists.  In  spit^  of  the  greatest  efforts  and  researches,  the 
limits  of  specific  groups  and  the  characters  upon  which  they 
should  rest  are  still  matters  of  discussion.  Hence  follow  great 
confusion  and  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  number  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  species.  But  this  confusion  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  caused  by  horticulturists,  whose  innumerable 
crossings  and  re-crossings  of  species  and  varieties  have  resulted 
in  the  almost  total  obliteration  of  the  original  forms,  so  that 
it^is  now  utterly  impossible  in  this  chaos  of  varieties  to  recog- 
nise their  specific  types.  A  glance  at  the  catalogues  of  our 
principal  Eose  growers  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  the  groups 
into  which  they  divide  their  species  and  varieties  are  for  the 
greater  part  purely  arbitrary  aggregations. 

In  no  other  genus  are  there  so  many  hybrids  as  in  this. 
Every  year  our  nurserymen  offer  new  sorts,  and  at  the  present 
time  one  might  easily  enumerate  a  thousand  varieties  said  to 
be  of  hybrid  origin,  of  which,  however,  we  have  in  few  cases 
positive  proof. 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  the  gi'eatest  uncertainty 
still  exists  respecting  the  limits  of  the  botanical  species  of 
this  genus.  What  is  considered  by  one  monographer  as  a  good 
species  is  reduced  to  a  simple  variety  by  another.  In  the 
following  enumeration,  therefore,  we  can  only  set  forth 
opinions,  but  with  due  care  to  range  ourselves  with  those 
which  appear  most  probable.  For  our  guide  we  believe  we 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Lindley'a  monograph,  which  ap- 
peared upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  subsequent  publications 
have  added  very  little  to  it. 

Dr.  Lindley  divided  Roses  into  eleven  tolerably  natural 
tribes,  though  in  some  cases  the  differences  are  very  slight. 
They  are  as  follow : — 

I.  Kbs.«  Feroces,  or  Spiny  Roses. — Bushes  from  3  to  6  feet 
high,  branches  densely  armed  with  prickles  ;  leaves  deciduous, 
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fruits  downy  when  young,  but  becoming  glabrous  towards 
maturity.  This  group  contains  only  two  species,  iJ.  ferdx  and 
R.  KanUchdticcu  The  former,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  has 
tomentose  branches  so  densely  bristling  with  sharp  thorns  that 
it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Hedgehog  Rose.  The  leaves 
consist  of  5  to  9  dentate  leaflets,  glabrous  above ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  solitary,  of  a  beautiful  rosy  purple,  appearing 
early,  but  only  slightly  scented.  No  double  variety  of  this 
species  has  hitherto  been  reported. 

The  Kamtschatka  Rose,  IL  KaTntschdticaj  is  confined  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  differs  but  slightly  from  the 
preceding,  being  almost  equally  spiny,  but  with  the  peculiarity 
that  the  spines  are  deciduous.  The  solitary  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  No  double  variety  is  known  of  this  species. 
These  two  species  are  well  adapted  for  planting  in  masses  in 
shrubberies,  and  also  for  hedges. 

II.  RhsjA  BragteIt^  or  Bracteate  Roses. — Dense  bushes 
from  3  to  6  feet  high,  readily  distinguished  from  all  other 
Roses  by  their  floral  leaves  or  bracts,  and  their  shaggy  ovaries 
and  fruits.  Only  two  species  are  known,  both  from  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  differing  so  slightly  that  they  may  easily  be 
confounded  one  with  the  other. 

jR.  pcdust'i'isy  the  Marsh  Rose  of  Nepal  and  China,  has  white 
solitary  flowers  supported  by  a  bracteiform  involucre  of  three 
or  four  leaves. 

jR.  bracteata,  Macartney  Rose,  a  charming  little  bush,  from 
India  and  Southern  China,  with  roundish-obovate  persistent 
shining  leaves  and  solitary  white  flowers,  surrounded  by  8-10 
pectinate  silky  bracts.  The  beautiful  semi-double  pure  white 
Macartney  Rose  is  said  to  have  originated  from  seed  of  this 
species.  Two  other  old  but  commendable  varieties  are  like- 
wise referred  to  this  species,  namely  :  cUba  odordUa,  with  large 
full  white  flowers  yellowish  in  the  centre  ;  and  Maria  Leaniday 
a  climbing  variety  with  white  flowers,  which  probably  belongs 
to  another  species. 

The  Small-leaved  Rose,  iJ.  miorophylla^  which  resembles  the 
Macartney  in  more  than  one  respect,  naturally  finds  its  place 
here.  It  is  a  small  compact  bush  of  a  beautiful  verdure  with 
slender  flexible  branches  armed  with  spines  near  the  insertion 
of  the  petioles.  The  leaves  consist  of  5-9  very  small  oval  or 
roundish  perfectly  glabrous  and  shining  finely  toothed  leaf- 
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lets.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  very  double,  rose  or  pale 
carmine.  The  calyx  is  densely  covered  all  over  with  fine 
thorns,  a  character  wanting  in  the  other  species  of  the  group, 
and  perhaps  sufficient  to  separate  this  from  it  as  a  distinct 
tribe.  This  pretty  Eose  is  indigenous  in  China  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  India,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Two  or  three  varieties 
not  uncommon  in  gardens  are  referred  to  this  species:  the 
Old  Purple^  a  very  double  deep  carmine  Rose  ;  and  Triompfie 
de  MacheteauXy  a  very  double  white  variety  tinged  with  rose. 
Another  species  attached  to  this  group  is  the  Rosa  clinophylla, 
from  which,  hybridised  with  iJ.  berberidifdlia,  came  Hardy's 
Eose,  a  variety  with  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  purple  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  but  this  has  become  very  rare 
now. 

The  Eoses  of  this  group  require  slight  protection  in  severe 
weather,  and  are  well  suited  for  covering  dwarf  walls. 

III.  Rh&JR  CiNNAMbMEiB,  or  Cinnamon  Eoses. — Shrubs  or 
bushes  variable  in  height,  natives  of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and 
North  America.  The  leaflets  are  usually  long  and  lanceolate, 
especially  in  the  American  species ;  the  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  rosy  carmine,  and  generally  produced  in  clusters,  though 
rarely  solitary.  The  almost  spherical  fruits  ordinarily  lose  the 
calyx-leaves  on  arriving  at  maturity. 

M.  cinnamomeay  Cinnamon  Eose,  a  European  shrub,  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  South,  where  it  attains 
a  height  of  9  or  10  feet  or  more,  with  a  stem  occasionally 
thicker  than  the  arm.  The  almost  straight  spines  occur  in  pairs 
a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the  petioles ;  the  leaves  are  mostly 
composed  of  5  oblong  leaflets  of  a  greyish  green  above  and  glau- 
cous beneath ;  and  the  lilac  or  very  pale  carmine  flowers  are 
either  solitaiy  or  two  or  three  together  on  the  same  peduncle. 
This  Eose,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  a  long  time,  has 
given  birth  to  several  varieties,  single  and  double,  amongst 
which  we  may  notice  the  Rose  du  SainUSacrement^  still 
to  be  seen  in  some  gardens. 

R,  Tnaialis^  May  Eose,  is  a  small  bush  about  3  feet  high,  from 
the  North  of  Europe,  with  weak  spines  scattered  or  imited 
in  pairs  on  a  level  with  the  insertion  of  the  petioles.  The 
leaves  have  usually  7  leaflets,  ovate  or  obovate,  and  slightly 
glaucous.  Flowers  small,  solitary,  pale  rose ;  fruit  spherical, 
orange-coloured,   not   losing   the   calyx-leaves  on  arriving  at 
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maturity.  This  species,  formerly  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  now,  has  given  rise  to  few  varieties,  which  are  for  the 
greater  part  forgotten. 

R,  rapa^  the  Turnip  Eose — a  bush  about  4  or  5  feet  high, 
and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  spines — comes  from  North 
America.  Leaves  of  5  to  9  oblong  shining  leaflets,  assuming  a 
reddish  tinge  in  Autumn.  Flowers  in  clusters,  of  a  bright  red, 
sometimes  white,  often  double  even  in  the  wild  state.  This 
beautiful  £ose,  rather  rare  in  France,  is  frequently  cultivated 
in  England,  where  it  is  advantageously  employed  in  masses  in 
landscape  gardens.  The  name  Turnip  £ose  probably  originated 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  spherical  fruit  surmounted  by  the 
leafy  calyx-lobes  to  a  turnip. 

R.  Carolinianay  the  Carolina  Rose,  is  also  a  native  of  North 
America,  inhabiting  marshy  ground.  A  shrub  5  to  10  feet  high, 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  stipules  and  the  form  of  ito 
leaflets,  which  are  oval,  acute,  dentate,  of  a  deep  green  above. 
Flowers  in  clusters,  large,  rosy  carmine.  This,  like  the  fore- 
going, is  common  in  English  collections,  and  is  equally  effective 
in  clumps. 

IV.  EosLfi  PiMPiNBLLirbLLfi,  or  Burnet  Roses. — Shrubs  with 
or  without  spines,  whose  fruits  retain  the  convergent  calyx-leaves 
until  maturity.  This  tribe  is  more  easily  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  the  number  of  the  leaflets  (from  7  to  15)  than  by 
all  the  other  characters.  The  varieties  called  Scotch  Roses  of 
our  gardens  belong  to  this  tribe.  The  species  most  worthy  of 
notice  are : — 

R.  pimpi/nellifdlia,  syn.  R.  spinosisaiTna,  the  Burnet  or 
Scotch  Rose,  so  named  from  its  small  rounded  leaflets,  recalling 
those  of  the  common  Burnet.  It  is  a  native  shrub,  usually 
forming  dense  bushes  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  about  7  orbicular 
dentate  leaflets  to  each  leaf.  The  flowers  are  small  and  solitary, 
quite  white  or  shading  off  to  yellow  aroimd  the  centre.  This 
charming  little  Rose  has  produced  several  double  varieties, 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  Double  White,  Double^ 
Yellow y  Eateliey  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  Stanwells,  with 
delicate  rose-coloured  flowers,  said  to  be  perpetual  flowering. 

There  is  a  very  small-flowered  form  in  the  South  of 
France,  considered  a  distinct  species  by  De  Candolle  and 
Lindley,  under  the  name  of  R.  inyriacdntha,  besides  many 
other  forms  found  in  this  country,  which  have  received  spe- 
cific names. 
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R,  8ut/phivrea^  Sulphur-coloured  Rose. — A  bush  3  to  6  feet 
high ;  leaves  with  7  glaucescent  leaiBiets ;  stem  armed  with  un- 
equal spines  intermingled  with  bristles.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  very  double,  of  the  most  beautiful  yellow ;  but  they  do  not 
open  well,  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  unfavourable 
conditioDS  of  cultivation.  The  celebrated  Banks  affirms  having 
seen  it  flower  in  the  most  perfect  manner  upon  swampy  ground. 
Linnaeus  confounded  this  species  with  the  Eglantine,  R.  liUea, 
which  is  now  known  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  species.  It 
is  not  known  whence  it  comes,  but  we  have  reason  for  believing 
it  to  be  a  native  of  Western  Asia.  Its  principal  varieties  are 
the  Old  Yellow  with  large  very  full  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  the  YMow  Pompon  which  differs  only  in  its  smaller 
dimensions. 

R.  cdplna^  the  Alpine  Rose,  is  found  on  all  the  principal 
mountain  chains  of  Europe,  and  grows  from  5-10  feet  high. 
The  stems  are  erect,  almost  spineless,  or  sparsely  furnished  with 
spines,  often  of  a  purple-brown  colour.  Leaves  with  7  to  9 
oval  or  elliptical  acute  dentate  leaflets.  Flowers  solitary,  of 
a  rdddish  carmine ;  fruits  orange-red  when  ripe.  This  species, 
like  most  of  the  others,  is  extremely  variable  according  to 
localities,  and  consequently  its  synonomy  is  very  complicated. 
Cultivated  for  a  long  time  in  our  gardens,  it  has  produced  a 
great  many  varieties,  doubtless  through  intercrossing  with  other 
species,  of  which  the  Boursaiilts  are  the  most  important. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
this  species  and  the  Tea  Rose  of  China.  Amadis  is  one  of  the 
best  of  this  class,  being  very  hardy,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
almost  destitute  of  thorns,  with  a  climbing  habit.  The  flowers 
are  large,  semi-double,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  No  class 
of  Roses  is  better  suit^  than  this  for  covering  trellis-work  or 
dwelling-houses. 

V.  RbsM  CENTiFbLiJB,the  Provence  or  Cabbage  and  Moss  Roses, 
form  the  most  interesting  group  in  the  genus,  and  contain  those 
races  longest  in  cultivation.  Here  also,  and  perhaps  more  than 
elsewhere,  we  find  great  divergence  of  opinions  among  bota- 
nists as  to  the  number  of  species  and  the  characters  they  should 
rest  upon.  For  our  own  part  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
whole  group  as  one  species,  which,  either  by  natural  variation 
or  hybridisation  with  other  species,  has  given  birth  to  all  these 
secondary  forms.  We  shall  pass  in  review  the  principal 
varieties. 


\ 
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R.  cervtifdlioj  Hundred-leaved  Rose,  is  the  true  classical 
species,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  deliciously  scented, 
the  one  sung  by  the  poets  of  all  epochs,  and  the  one  which  held 
the  first  rank  in  our  gardens  until  the  arrival  of  the  Perpetual 
species  from  China  and  India,  which  without  sufficient  reason 
have  banished  it  to  the  second  or  third  place.  The  attar  of 
Boses  of  commerce  is  furnished  to  a  great  extent  by  the  varietieu 
of  this  species.  Even  in  France  it  is  cultivated  on  a  consider- 
able scale  for  the  needs  of  perfumery. 

It  is  a  bush  3  to  6  feet  in  height,  having  its  stems  armed 
with  imeqnal  spines  interspersed  with  bristles  and  glandular 
hairs.  The  leaves  consist  of  five  large  broadly  ovate  doubly 
toothed  leaflets  with  glandular  hairs  on  the  margins.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  more  or  less  double  according  to  the  varie- 
ties, solitary  or  two  or  three  together  on  the  same  peduncle, 
drooping,  rose  or  rosy  carmine,  with  the  calyx-tube  clothed 
with  glandular  viscose  odoriferous  hairs.  The  fruit  is  ovoid- 
oblong,  but  never  much  elongated,  of  an  orange  or  reddish  colour 
when  ripe. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether  this  species  is  a  native 
of  Southern  Eiurope,  although  it  is  found  naturalised  in  many 
places ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  originally  brought  from 
the  East  at  a  very  remote  period. 

The  Hundred-leaved  Rose  has  varied  in  all  directions  through 
the  influence  of  climates,  soils,  culture,  and  above  all,  we  be- 
lieve, by  crossing ;  but  there  are  three  particularly  remarkable 
variations — one  affecting  the  size,  another  the  colour,  and  a 
third  the  hairy  clothing  of  the  ciUyx-tube.  To  the  first  modi- 
fication belong  the  Miniature  Provence  or  Pompon  Roses^  ex- 
ceedingly dwarf  bushes,  whose  flowers,  without  ceasing  to  be 
double,  are  veritable  miniatures.  To  the  second  belong  those 
in  which  the  normal  rosy  carmine  is  replaced  by  a  more  or  less 
pure  white ;  and  to  the  third  belong  the  M088  Roses,  already 
numerous  in  varieties,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  curious 
transformation  of  the  hairs  of  the  calyx-tube,  and  sometimes 
also  those  of  the  peduncles  and  petioles,  into  a  green  wad  very 
similar  to  moss.  This  class  of  Roses  is  very  much  prized  in 
England,  where,  it  appears,  the  first  Moss  Roses  raised  from  seed 
were  observed. 

Ifursery  catalogues  contain  the  names  of  several  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  the  Centifolia  class,  either  with  or  without  the 
qualification  of  hybrid.     We  have  already  said  that  the  arbi- 
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trary  claBsificatious  adopted  by  liorticulturists  have  no  Ecientitic 
value,  and  we  might  add  that  in  a  gardening  point  of  view 
they  are  of  very  slender  utility.  The  catalogues  are  filled  with 
names  "of  varieties,  many  of  which  it  ia  utterly  impossible  to 
distinguish.  It  would  be  a  great  service  to  amateurs  if  these 
catalogues  were  scrupulously  purged,  and  thenceforward  none 
but  varieties  of  real  merit  admitted.  In  this  way  many  of  the 
older  varieties,  almost  abandoned  at  the  present  time,  would 
reassert  their  claims  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  this  tact 
induces  us  to  enumerate  a  few  here  whicli  already  date  back 
many  years. 

Amongst  the  common  Centifolias  or  Provence  Roses  we  have 
the  Painters'  Rose  (fig.  83),  very  large,  very  double  and  rose- 
coloured  ;  the  common  Cabbage  Rose,  very  large,  double,  rosy- 
pink;  the    Gdery4eav6d    Rose,  medium  Eize,  full,  and  rose- 
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coloured ;  Ti-iompke  d'Abbevilh,  very  large,  double,  bright 
rose ;  VUrnorin,  large,  full,  flesh-coloured ;  Kingston^  very 
small,  full,  rose;  Unique  blanche,  medium  size,  full,  and 
white. 

Aliniature  Provence  or  Pompon  Roses : — Saint  Francois  or 
Dwarf  Pompoii  (fig,  84),  \ery  small,  full,  and  rose-coloured ; 
the    White  Pompon  or  Pompon  hlanc,  very  small,  full  and 
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wbit«.  Mobs  Soses  exhibit  all  shades  of  coloiir  from  pure  white 
to  deep  crimson :  Sajje-teaveil  Mons  Rose,  medium,  double, 
rose  ;  Skinlng-feaved  Moss  Rose,  medium,  full,  delicate  rose  ; 
Blanche  or  White,  medium,  double,  white  ;  Cam^,  large,  full, 
flesb-coloured ;  criatata  (fig.  85),  large,  full,  rose,  with  tbe 
calyx-lobes  mossy ;  Mouseeuse  de  i)fets,  medium,  full,  deep 
rose ;  Mouaseuae  iVOrleans,  medium,  full,  bright  purple ; 
PanacJde  double,  medium,  full,  white  or  flesh,  often  striped ; 
PerpetueUe  Mauget,  medium,  full,  rose,  very  delicate ;  Zo&  (fig. 
86),  medium,  full,  rose,  very  mossy.  There  are  besides  some 
Muss  Boses  with  a  longer  flowering  season,  and  thus  called 
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perpetual.      Mada-me   Ory   and    SaUt   are    referred    to   this 
category. 

R.  GalUca,  the  French  or  Provina  Rose,  and  R.  ProvinoiaMs 
(of  some  authors),  the  Provence  Kose,  are  merely  rares  of 
R.  centifblia,  from  which  they  are  with  difficulty  distinguished. 
Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  derived  from  crosses 
between  this  species  and  another,  the  differences  being  too 
slender  to  warrant  any  other  assumption.  The  Provina  Rose 
differs  hut  slightly  from  the  typical  Centifolia,  and  chiefly 
in  having  Lirgcr  clusters  of  flowers,  which  are  erect  instead  of 
drooping.     An  immense  number  of  varieties  of  all  shades,  from 
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white  to  deep  carmine,  belong  here,  and  are  often  confounded 
with  those  of  the  common  Centifolia  or  Provence.  We 
may  mention  the  Rose  de  Cham/pagrve  or  de  Meaux^  which 
is  a  dwarf  variety,  and  Tricolors  de  Flandre,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Provins  and  some  other  species. 
This  rose  is  of  medium  size,  very  double^  admirably  streaked 
with  bright  carmine  on  a  white  ground.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  striped  Roses. 

R.  Damcbsc^nay  Damask  or  Monthly  Rose,  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  tolerably  distinct  race  of  IL  centifdlia,  so  much 
does  it  resemble  this  species  in  all  its  essential  characteristics. 
It  is  distinguished  from  it,  however,  by  its  longer  spines, 
oblong  fruits,  flowers  in  corymbs,  and  the  recurved  calyx- 
leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering — ^in  the  latter  character 
approaching  22.  alba.  The  origin  of  this  species  is  equally 
obscure  with  that  of  the  preceding ;  but  according  to  tradition 
it  comes  from  Syria,  and  particularly  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus,  whence  it  was  brought  by  a  certain  Comte  de  Brie 
on  his  return  from  the  Crusade.  Some  authors,  among  others 
Lindley  and  Loiseleur-Deslongsohamps,  unite  R,  BUgica^  the 
Belgian  Rose,  which  differs  in  its  smaller  stature  and  larger 
clusters  of  flowers,  and  R.  biftra^  remarkable  for  the  long 
duration  of  ita  flowering  seajion,  with  R.  Darruisc^na,  as 
simple  varieties. 

Horticultural  catalogues  mention  numerous  varieties  of  the 
Damask  Rose,  with  rose,  white  or  striped  flowers.  Many  of 
these  varieties  aire  indubitably  hybrids,  and  not  always  re- 
cognisable from  those  issuing  from  R.  Portldndica,  which  itself 
may  be  of  hybrid  origin.  We  may  cite  the  following  as  being 
some  of  the  best : — Leda  or  Painted,  blush,  edged  with  lake ; 
La  Ville  de  BruxeUes,  very  large  and  double,  of  a  rosy  salmon 
colour;  Madame  Soetmana,  creamy  white,  large  and  full; 
Madame  Hardy,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  White  Roses  of  this 
group ;  and  lastly,  according  to  some  Rose  growers,  Oloire  des 
Roaomanea,  discovered  by  M.  Vibert,  of  Angers,  amongst  his 
seedlings,  and  by  some  without  further  proof  referred  to  the 
Tea  Rose ;  but  William  Paul  makes  a  subordinate  group  of  this 
and  the  varieties  it  has  given  rise  to  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
class. 

iJ.  Portlandica,  the  Portland  Rose,  so  named  in  honour  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  a  great  admirer  of  Roses,  who  had 
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herself  a  celebrated  rosary  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  England  has  produced.  Ac- 
cording to  Andrews  it  approaches  both  R,  Gdllica  and  R.  Da- 
TtidsceTUi^  having  the  foliage  of  the  former  and  the  fruit  of  the 
latter.  The  flowers  are  almost  invariably  solitary,  large, 
semi-double,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  bright  carmine.  The 
wood  is  of  a  paler  green,  with  numerous  fine  thorns,  and  the 
foliage  of  a  lighter  green  than  in  most  other  Hoses.  But 
what  distinguishes  it  still  better  is  the  long  continued 
succession  of  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  early  Summer 
till  late  in  the  Autunm  ;  and  hence  it  has  become  the  parent 
of  a  multiplicity  of  new  varieties  possessing  the  same  advan- 
tage of  a  protracted  flowering  season.  These  are  known  as 
Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Portland  Hybrid  varieties.  It  is  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  these  are  due  to  fresh 
crosses,  not  only  between  the  primitive  types,  the  Damask 
and  Provins,  but  also  with  other  species,  thus  offering  such  a 
confused  mixture  of  characters  as  to  render  satisfactory  classifi- 
cation impossible.  It  is  supposed  that  the  beautiful  bright 
crimson  Bose  du  Roi  is  a  descendant  of  the  Portland  Bose,  the 
merit  of  discovering  which  is  attributed  to  M.  Souchet,  formerly 
gardener  at  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau.  Few  Boses  enjoy 
such  wide-spread  popularity,  and  are  cultivated  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  this  is  in  Paris  and  its  environs.^ 

VI.  Bb&£  ViLLbs^,  Downy  Boses. — This  not  very  natural  and 
ill-defined  tribe  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characteristics : 
Stems  erect,  inflexible  ;  spines  almost  straight ;  leaflets  oval  or 
oblong,  with  diverging  teeth ;  calyx-leaves  persistent  on  the 
fruit  and  connivent ;  disk  fleshy,  closing  the  entrance  to  the 
calyx-tube.  Its  affinity  is  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Sweet 
Briars,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Dog  Boses. 

The  most  important  species  of  this  group  is  R,  dlha,  the 
White  Bose,  which  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  equals  perhaps 
R.  centifdlia  itself.  This  is  a  European  bushy  shrub  from  5 
to  10  feet  high,  with  remarkably  glaucous  foliage  composed 
of  5-7  leaflets  shortly  oval  or  almost  round.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  abundant,  solitary  or  in  corymbs,  showing  according 
to  the  varieties  every  shade  between  white  and  bright  rose. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  scarlet  when  ripe. 

*  Recent  investigations  have  led  to  these  Roses  being  united  as  one  species  under 
the  namd  of  B,  Gdllica, 
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This  species,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  long  period, 
has  like  the  preceding  produced  many  varieties,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  specific  type  is  pretty  well  preserved — an  indication, 
perhaps,  that  it  does  not  cross  so  readily  as  some  others.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  in  the  majority  the  colour  is  either 
white  or  of  a  pinkish  tint,  rarely  bright  rose.  Those  with  a 
decided  shade  of  crimson  probably  owe  this  greater  intensity  of 
colour  to  a  cross  between  the  White  Rose  and  some  other 
species.  Writers  and  horticulturists  describe  upwards  of  a 
hundred  varieties  of  this  handsome  Eose ;  but  we  may  limit 
ourselves  to  the  following : — Pompon  Bayard^  Placidie^ 
Celeste  blanche^  Bouquet  blanc  Roycde,  Belle  Aurore  (flowers 
white,  tinged  with  yellow),  Perle  de  France^  Guisse  de  Nymphe, 
Diadbme  de  Flore  (flowers  large  and  very  double,  flesh-coloured, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Boses  known) ;  FelidtS,  Madame 
Legras,  La  Seduiaante^  etc.,  are  better  known  in  this  country. 

iZ.  iow/entdsa^  R.  villosa^  and  R,  Evratiana^  belong  to  this 
tribe,  but  they  are  seldom  cultivated,  and  have  produced  no 
noteworthy  varieties.* 

VII.  RbSiB  RuBiGiNbSiEjthe  Sweet  Briar  and  EglantineRoses. — 
Very  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  tribe,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  curved  suckers,  and  especially  by  the 
glandular  under-surface  of  the  leaves;  a  character  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  Eoses  of  this  section.  They  have  the 
same  persistent  calyx-lobes  and  thick  disk  closing  the  mouth 
of  the  calyx-tube.  There  are  only  two  species  in  this  group 
which  merit  our  attention,  they  are : — 

R.  liUea^  the  Eglantine,  which  should  not  be  confoimded 
with  R.  Bulphurea^  previously  mentioned  under  the  Burnet 
Eose  section.  This,  which  appears  to  be  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  though  it  may  be  only  naturalised,  is  a 
bush  3  to  6  feet  high  with  straight  prickles  not  intermixed  with 
bristles,  and  shining  dark-green  leaves  whose  leaflets  to  the 
number  of  5  to  7  are  oval,  slightly  concave  and  toothed,  and 
more  or  less  pubescent  and  glandular  beneath,  and  glabrous 
above.  The  flowers  are  large,  cup-shaped,  sometimes  wholly 
yellow,  sometimes  yellow  without  and  reddish  brown  within. 
Their  odour,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
bug,  without  being  exactly  disagreeable,  but  feebly  recalls  that  of 

^  All  the  wild  forms  of  this  group  are  now  usually  considered  as  varieties  of 
R.  canina. 
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the  other  Roses.  In  moat  French  works  this  species  bears  the 
name  of  Eglantine,  and  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
veritable  R.  Eglanthna  of  Linnasus.  It  has  produced  com- 
paratively few  variations,  and  apparently  no  crosses.  The 
Capuchin  Briar  (fig.  87),  flowers  yellow  outside,  and  of  a  more 
or  less  vivid  reddish  brown  inside ;  Harrisdnii,  with  yellow 
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double  flowers,  not  uncommon  in  England ;  Peraian  Ydlmv, 
entirely  of  a  bright  yellow  and  very  double,  one  of  the  prettiest 
yellow  Roses  we  possess. 

R.  rubiffindBa,  Sweet  Briar,  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. A  very  dense  bush  about  6  feet  high,  bearing  numerous 
curved  spines;  leaves  usually  of  seven  dull  green  leaflets, 
glandular  below,  and  very  odoriferous  when  bruised  between  the 
fingers.  The  flowers  are  rose  or  very  pale  carmine,  slightly 
scented ;  the  fruit  very  variable  in  shape,  smooth  or  hispid, 
retaining  tie  convergent  calyx-lobea  until  ripe. 

R.  micrantka,  is  a  much  commoner  closely  allied  form 
with  less  strongly  scented  foliage  and  deciduous  calyx-lobes. 

VIII.  RbSuE  CanIss,  Dog  Roses,  in  which  the  orifice  of  the 
calyx-tube,  or  more  properly  the  receptacle,  is  contracted  as  in 
the  preceding  by  the  thickening  of  the  disk,  but  differing  from 
the  species  of  that  section  by  the  absence  of  odoriferous 
glandular  hairs  on  the  leaves.  Their  auckers  are  curved, 
and  aru:ed  with  equal  recurved  spines.  This  group  differs 
from  the  following  in  having  always  free  styles.  We  here 
find  many  species  of  great  interest  to  the  gardener.  They 
are  as  follow : — 

Rdaa  canina,  the  true  Dog  Rose,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
species.  It  abounds  throughoiit  Europe,  and  extends  even  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia.     It  cummonly  exceeds  6  feet  in 
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height,  but  it  varies  excessively  in  this  respect,  as  also  in 
habit,  according  to  climate  and  situation.  This  polymorphism, 
moreover,  renders  it  very  diflficult  to  describe  and  distinguish, 
and  the  thirty  or  more  species  or  sub-species  into  which 
botanists  have  cut  it  up  have  no  well-defined  characters.  Its 
most  constant  characters  are :  to  be  unprovided  with  bristles 
mixed  with  the  spines,  to  be  glabrous,  and  to  assume  an  obsQure 
purple  tint  on  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  flowers 
are  usually  pale  rose,  more  rarely  white  or  inclining  to  carmine. 
Lastly,  its  ovoid-oblong  fruits,  scarlet  when  ripe,  distinguish 
it  from  many  neighbouring  species  where  this  organ  is  short 
and  rounded.  This  Hose  has  not  of  itself  yielded  any  garden 
varieties  of  note ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  hybrid 
varieties  have  resulted  from  crosses  of  this  with  other  species. 
Its  importance  as  a  stock  for  standard  Bose-trees  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  produces  clean  straight 
stems  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

22.  fndica,  the  Tea  Bose,  despite  its  name,  came  from  China, 
where  it  has  probably  been  cultivated  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  It  is,  like  our  European  species,  very  variable  and 
uncertain  in  its  characters ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  unite  the  following  species  with  it,  as 
some  authors  have  done.  For  want  of  data  we  accept  Idndley's 
opinion,  who  held  it  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

It  is  a  shrub  5  to  10  feet  or  more  high,  with  long  slender 
glaucous  shoots  with  scattered  hooked  brownish  spines.  The 
leaves  are  shining,  smooth,  composed  of  3  to  5  flat  ovate- 
acuminate  leaflets  of  a  deep  green  above  and  glaucous  below. 
Flowers  large,  rose,  flesh  or  yellowish  in  colour,  ordinarily  semi- 
double,  borne  on  scabrous  elongated  peduncles.  The  fruit 
is  rounded  in  form,  or  shortly  obovoid,  reddish  scarlet  when 
mature.  One  of  its  vsirieties,  by  some  distinguished  as  a 
species  imder  the  name  of  R.  odoratiasiTna^  is  remarkable 
for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  innumerable  varieties 
which  have  been  obtained  from  it,  either  directly  or  by  crossing, 
are  far  from  repeating  exactly  tha  characters  that  we  have 
just  assigned  to  the  specific  type. 

The  Tea  Bose,  one  of  the  great  modem  acquisitions  of 
horticulture,  was  introduced  into  Europe  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  though  it  is  not  known  by  whom,  nor  the 
exact  year.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  it  was  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  1793,  in  the  garden  of  an  English  amateur 
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named  Parsons ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  it  has  since  been 
introduced  at  difTerent  times  by  different  travellers,  notably  by 
Mr.  Evam  about  1803  or  1804,  and  by  Sit  A.  Hume  in  1809. 
But  what  gives  it  its  greatest,  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  amateur 
is  the  long  duration  of  its  flowering  season,  &om  early  Spring 
till  late  in  the  Autumn. 
The  greater    part    of 
the   varieties,  and   even 
hybrids,     which    it    has 
produced   since    its    in- 
troduction participate  to 
a   certain  extent  in  this 
remarkable  quality.   We 
nay   cite   amongst    the 
most   ancient   varieties : 
— B«K«  Oabndle,  BelU 
miza,  BelU  HiUne,  Zi~ 
nobie.    Heme    de    OoU 
eoTuLs^     Roi    de    Siam, 
Camot,  Bengale  Jaune, 
Aurore,  floralie,  Moirie^ 
Strcmbio,   &c.     Among 
the  more  modern  varie- 
ties we  indicate  the  fol-    _.„.-.„     „.,   ,  „,.. 
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lowing,  which  have  al- 
ready become  classical  : — MSla/nie  Willerviog  (fig.  88),  large, 
full,  white  with  salmon  centre ;  Safraiio,  medium,  double,  light 
yellow  or  fewn ;  Bough-e,  large  and  very  double,  lilac  rose  or 
rosy  bronze ;  Devonien«ia,  very  large  and  full,  pale  or  creamy 
yellow;  Qlovre  de  Dijon,  very  large  and  full,  fawn  shaded 
with  salmon,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  useful  Roses  in 
cultivation,  most  likely  of  hybrid  origin.  We  might  add 
many  more  deserving  of  notice  out  of  the  hundreds  of  sorts 
found  in  catalogues ;  but  it  is  evident  that  to  do  so  would 
be  of  no  great  utility.  It  is  almost  superflous  to  say  here 
that  the  Tea  Roses  are  less  hardy  than  most  of  the  other 
gronps,  almost  all  except  Oloire  de  Dijon  requiring  slight  pro- 
tection against  frost  even  in  the  South  of  £ngland. 

fi.  BengalSnaie,  or  R.  aemperjldrena,  the  Bengal  or  Per- 
petual Rose  (fig.  89),  united  by  most  authors  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  which  for  horticultural  purposes  it  is  more 
convenient  to  keep  separate.     It  is  a  somewhat  spreading  bush 
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with  slender  braBcfaeo,  armed  here  and  there  with  curved 
pricklea.  Leaven  shining,  strongly  tinted  with  dark  purple, 
compoeed  of  3  to  5 
ovate-lanceolate  den- 
tate leaflets.  Flowers 
solitary  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the 
branches,  double  or 
semi-double,  deep 
crimson,  almost  scent- 
^  less.  The  calyx-tube 
is  shortly  obovoid  and 
glabrous,  and  the  re- 
curved ealyx-1  eaves 
are  deciduous.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lindley 
this  is  the  only  Rose 
that  loses  its  stamens 
at  the  same  time  as 
the  petals,  a  character 
„    _  „      ,  „        ,        .  which  distinguishes  it 
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frum  the  Tea  Hose ; 
but  a  still  greater  difference  pointed  out  by  that  eminent 
botanist  is  the  smaller  number  (about  fiileeu)  of  ovaries  in 
each  flower  of  the  typical  Bengal  Sose,  whilst  the  Tea  Rose 
has  from  forty  to  fifty.  The  first  Bengal  Rose  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1771,  by  whom 
it  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  averred  that  an  Englishman  named 
Ker  brought  it  from  Canton  in  1780,  and  that  another  Eng- 
Hshman,  Slater,  introduced  a  second  variety  from  the  same 
country  about  the  same  time.  Hence  the  name  China  Rose, 
R.  Ghin4nsi8,  given  to  it  by  some  authors,  whilst  others  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  R.  Indica.  Innumerable 
varieties  are  referred  to  this  species  by  horticulturists. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  specifically  the  Bourbon 
Rose,  R.  Barbdniea  {fig.  90),  from  R.  Indica,  which  differs 
only  in  its  larger  statiu'e,  the  presence  of  bristles  intermixed 
with  the  spines  on  the  branches  and  petioles,  leaves  of  5  to  7 
leaflets,  and  flowers  in  corymbs  3  to  7  on  the  same  peduncle.  It 
is  very  probable  that  it  ia  not  really  indigenous  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  but  imported  thither  from  China  or  India.     Its  in- 
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troduction  into  Europe  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

The  DumerouB  va- 
rieties belonging  to 
this  section  are  dis- 
tributed by  gardeners 
amongst  the  Tea, 
Bourbon,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, etc.,  according 
as  they  favour  one  or 
the  other  of  these 
groups.  But  from  the 
continued  crossing 
and  recrossing  which 
they  have  undergone, 
this  classiBcation  is 
necessarily  arbitrary, 
and  merely  serves  as 
a   comparative  guide 

for  the  amateur.     We  -,  „  -„,„,„  o™.  wm  _  .1^ ,. 

must  refer  our  readers  **  "^  ''^> 

to   the  nursery  catalogues  for  detailed  descriptions  of  these 

varieties. 

There  are  Dwarf  Roses  in  this  group  as  well  as  in  the  Centi- 
folia;  but  whether  we  regard  them  as  distinct  species,  or  simply 
varieties,  is  of  no  importance  here.  Amongst  the  nimiber  is 
Miss  Lawrence's  Rose  (R.  LawreTiciana),  a  true  miniature 
of  the  Bengal  Rose.  It  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  its  very  slender  branches  are  armed  with 
large  and  almost  straight  prickles.  The  bright  purple  semi- 
double  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance  throughout  the 
Summer. 

The  Tea,  Bengal,  and  Bourbon  Boses  are  often  crossed  with 
other  species  in  our  gardens,  but  perhaps  more  frequently  in 
furnishing  than  receiving  pollen — if,  at  least,  we  can  place  any 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  horticulturists,  who  affirm  that 
these  Roses  are  usually  produced  pretty  faithfully  from  seed. 
Be  this  is  as  it  may,  it  is  very  possible,  as  is  supposed,  that  the 
Xoisette  Rose,  R.  Nomttiana  (fig.  91),  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  cross  between  the  Tea,  or  Bengal  Rose,  and  R.  moschatay 
xaised  from  seed  in  America  by  a  French   gardener   named 
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Philippe  Noisette,  who  sent  it  to  France  in  1814.'     Thia  Bose 
is  a  shrub  5  to  10  feet  high,  armed  with  strong  hooked  thoma ; 


leaves  glabrous,  shining,  usually  composed  of  seven  ovate-acute 
finely-toothed  leaflets.  The  flowers,  in  the  typical  variety  at 
least,  are  of  medium  size,  numerous  and  double,  bright  rose 
and  scented.  But  since  its  introduction  into  Europe,  fecun- 
dated by  itself  or  other  species,  it  has  given  birth  to  a  multi- 
tude of  new  varieties,  in  which  the  primitive  type  is  more  or 
less  changed.  In  some  the  flowers  are  solitary  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  and  in  others  they  are  clustered ;  and  in 
colour  they  vary  from  white  and  yellow  to  crimson,  with  every 
intermediate  tinge.  Few  roses  offer  more  decided  evidence  of 
hybridity.  Among  the  white  or  flesh-coloured  varieties  we 
may  adduce  the  following :  AimM  Vibert,  Eudoxie,  Ldbicke, 
Lamarqiie,  Madame  Dealongechamps.  Yellow  varieties:  Solfa- 
terre,  Ophirie,  Desprla,  Mane  ChargS,  Euphroaine,  Chromor 
teUe.  Boae  or  carmine :  Bougainville.  Most  of  the  foregoing 
varieties  still  hold  their  place  in  the  garden  ;  but  there  have 

'  It  it,  moTMirer,  not  ioipossible  that  the  Noisette  Rose  waa  the  rcEolt  of  a 
erou  between  tba  Tea  Rose  and  an  Amerieaa  epedea,  S,  teHffera,  of  which  we 
•hall  speak  further  on.  The  climbing  habit  of  manj  Rosas  tbiowD  into  this  oUss 
•Qppoita  this  snppositioa. 
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been  many  very  beautiful  additions  of  late  years,  including 
the  famed  MarechcU  Nid.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  class 
also  are  in  bloom  during  the  whole  Smnmer  and  Autumn, 
which,  coupled  with  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  causes  them  to 
be  much  sought  after. 

IX.  RbsiB  STSTT^Lfi:  Roses  with  confluent  styles.— This  is 
the  only  distinctive  character,  but  the  leaves  are  often  persis- 
tent, which  may  be  considered  as  a  secondary  character.  We 
have  here : — 

R.  systyla^  the  Hill  Rose,  closely  resembling  the  Dog  Rose, 
&om  which  it  diflers  mainly  in  its  confluent  styles,  and  also 
in  having  usually  more  numerous-flowered  corymbs,  and  the 
rather  more  persistent  though  always  deciduous  foliage.  This 
bush  is  common  in  England  and  Northern  France.  By  some 
authors  it  is  united  with  the  following. 

Lady  Monson's  Rose,  R,  Monadnice,  is  attached  to  this  as  a 
variety,  perhaps  hybrid ;  but  some  authors  have  called  it  a 
distinct  species.  It  was  found  in  a  hedgerow  in  England  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century.  This  pretty  somewhat 
dwarf  variety  is  still  preserved  in  the  collections  of  some 
English  amateurs. 

jB.  arvSnsie^  the  Field  Rose,  is  common  all  over  Europe,  in- 
cluding Britain.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its 
more  creeping  shoots,  unequal  prickles,  and  by  its  leaves  being 
glaucous  beneath.  The  leaves  consist  of  5  to  7  small  flat  oval 
toothed  leaflets.  The  flowers^  are  solitary  or  clustered,  small, 
single,  scented,  white  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  towards  the 
centre.  The  calyx-tube  is  obovoid  and  glabrous,  and  the 
mature  fruit  nearly  round  and  scarlet. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  botanist  Sims  first, 
and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Lindley,  that  the  Ayrshire  Rose  of 
English  gardens,  doubtless  of  hybrid  origin,  should  be  attached 
to  the  Field  Rose. 

This  Rose,  which  has  preserved  most  of  the  characters  of  R. 
arv&nsia,  and  particularly  its  confluent  styles  and  perfect 
hardiness,  has  given  birth  to  several  varieties  pretty  widely 
spread  in  gardens,  with  double  or  semi-double  white,  pink, 
or  bright  carmine  odoriferous  flowers.  The  Rose  Williams^s 
Yellow  Briar,  sometimes  classed  with  the  Ayrshires,  may  it- 
self be  a  mere  hybrid.  The  Ayrshire  Roses  are,  from  their 
hardiness  and  rapid  growth,  admirably  adapted  for  covering 
old  trees,  pillars,  buildings,  etc.     One  of  the  best  is  B^nnefa 
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Seedling,  or  Tkoreabyana,  a  very  profuse  small-flowered 
double  white  variety. 

R.  sempervirens,  the  Evergreen  Rose,  a  native  of  tbe  Medi- 
terranean   region   both   in   Europe   and   Airica.      This  ia  a 
climbiog  Bhnib  with  long  slender  branches  armed  with  hooked 
prickles.     Leaves  shining,  glabrous,  composed  of  5  t^  7  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaflets,  persistent  even  in  Winter.  Flowers  medium 
size,  numerous,    clustered, 
white,   Bweet-scented  ;    styles 
coherent,  forming  a  long  hairy 
column.    The  orange-coloured 
fruit  is  small  and  round. 
,      This  has  been  under  culti- 
vation a  long  time,  and  has 
produced   several   esteemed 
varieties,  valuable  for  the  same 
'  purposes  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species.    We  may  men- 
I  tion  as  among  the  best,  Donna 
Maria,  pure  white,  medium 
size,   and   double ;   Princeese 
Marie,   bright-  rose,    double, 
and  cupped. 
Fig.i«.  r«.^.iubp«.   (m,t.ri».)  ^    muUijldra,   the   Many- 

flowered  Rose  (fig.  92),  comes  from  China  and  Japan.  A 
climbing  shrub  with  slender  flexible  elongated  branches  armed 
with  hooked  prickles  arranged  in  pairs  below  the  insertion  of  tbe 
leaves.  The  latter  arc  composed  of  about  seven  leaflets  which 
are  hairy  on  both  sides,  oval  or  lanceolate,  and  more  or  less 
acute.  Flowers  in  dense  clusters,  small,  very  double,  bright 
rose.  The  column  of  styles  is  slightly  hairy.  The  calyx- 
leaves  drop  shortly  before  the  turbinate  bright  red  fruits 
become  ripe. 

This  Rose  is  remarkable  for  tbe  smallne^s  of  its  white  or  rose 
flowers,  which  scarcely  surpass  those  of  the  double  cultivated 
Bramble,  The  wild  type,  very  probably  single,  ia  unknown  to 
us,  and  as  the  double  variety  (tbe  only  one  we  have  from  tbe 
extreme  East)  is  usually  sterile,  no  hybrid  variety,  of  course, 
has  been  reported  to  which  this  has  given  birth ;  but  there  are 
several  suJ>- varieties,  which  have  been  perpetuated  by  grafting. 
Vt'e  append  tbe  names  of  the  best :  Moae  de  la  Qrifferaie, 
Mvltijlore  dtt  Luxembourg,  and  Laure  Davoust. 
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The  Chinese  R.  uTiemoncBfl&ra  might  be  placed  next,  as  it 
resembles  the  foregoing  in  habit,  but  still  it  is  better  located 
in  the  following  section. 

R.  moackatcL,  the  Musk  fiose,  originally  from  Northern 
Africa,  but  now  naturalised  in  Spain  and  about  Boussillon. 
An  erect  much  branched  free-flowering  shrub  from  5  to  10 
feet  high,  armed  with  hooked  almost  equal  spines.  Leaves  of 
5  to  7  ovate-lanceolate  dentate  leaflets,  smooth  and  dull  green 
above,  glaucous  below,  with  the  midrib  hairy.  The  flowers  are 
generally  in  clusters  of  about  seven,  white,  and  very  fragrant. 
Calyx-leaves  deciduous,  dropping  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
petals.  The  fruit  is  small,  obovoid,  and  red  when  ripe.  This 
Bose  has  been  cultivated  from  time  inmtiemorial  in  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea  inhabited  by  Mussulman 
tribes,  where  it  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  essence  of  fioses  em- 
ployed in  the  local  perfumery.  In  our  gardens  it  blooms  late 
(August  or  September),  and  it  has  produced  several  semi-double 
varieties ;  among  others  the  old  Double  Musk  Hose,  pure 
white ;  and  Comtesse  de  Plater^  white  tinged  with  yellow.  It 
is  also  supposed  to  have  contributed  pollen  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  hybrids,  the  Noisette  for  example,  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to. 

R,  setigera,  syn.  R,  ruMfdliaj  the  progenitor  of  the  Prairie 
Koses  of  English  gardens,  from  North  America.  This  should 
not  to  be  confounded  with  R.  TnuUifldra.  A  shrub  3  to 
5  feet  high,  easily  recognised  by  its  short  prickles,  leaves  of 
3  to  5  ovate  acute  dentate  leaflets,  and  its  solitary  or  slightly 
clustered  pale  rose  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
Bramble.  The  fruit  is  globular,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
smooth  and  glabrous.  This  very  distinct  species  differs  notably 
in  habit  from  all  others  of  this  section,  but  on  accoimt  of  the 
confluence  of  its  styles  it  cannot  be  removed  from  them  in  a 
classification.  It  has  given  birth  to  some  garden  varieties  not 
without  interest,  such  as  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  Belle  de  Balii- 
Tnore,  Miss  Edgewmih,  Puiyurea^  SSrapkme,  Waskmgton^s 
Bride,  etc.,  mostly  semi-double  or  double,  some  white  or  flesh, 
and  others  bright  rose. 

X.  BbsJB  Banksian^,  or  Banksian  Roses. — Usually  climbing 
shrubs  whose  leaves  have  mostly  no  more  than  3  to  5  leaflets. 
Their  principal  botanical  character  is  in  the  stipules,  which  are 
almost  free,  narrow,  acute,  and  nearly  always  deciduous.  Tlie 
styles  are  sometimes  free  and  sometimes  united.     The  species 
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are  all  from  Eastern  Asia  and  North  America.  We  distinguish 
in  this  section  : — 

i2.  hxf^Ha  (i2.  ^nica  of  gardens),  the  Georgian  Bose,  has 
climbing  naked  or  armed  stems,  leaves  of  three  ovate-lan- 
ceolate rather  coriaceous  shining  denticulate  very  glabrous 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  large,  and  pure  white.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  obovoid-oblong,  red,  clothed  with  spiny  bristles, 
and  surmounted  by  the  calyx-leaves.  This  beautiful  species 
has  become  naturalised  in  the  woods  of  Georgia  in  North 
America,  where  it  reaches  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  but  it  is  not  the  true  ii. 
iSWico,  which  differs  in  having  prickles  on  its  petioles,  whilst 
in  this  species  they  are  unarmed.  It  is  probable  that  these 
two  species,  so  admirably  adapted  Tor  covering  trellis-work, 
etc.,  will  soon  be  introduced  to  our  gardens,  where  they  might 
compete  with  the  following. 

iZ.  BdmJceioB^  the  true  Banksian  Eose,  a  native  of  China,  is  a 
climbing  or  trailing  shrub,  producing  stems  30  feet  or  more  in 
length  in  a  more  southern  climate,  though  with  us  it  requires 
a  warm  wall  and  slight  protection  in  severe  weather.  It  is 
almost  totally  unarmed,  and  perfectly  glabrous,  except  upon 
the  margin  of  the  stipules,  which  are  very  deciduous,  and  upon 
the  principal  nerve  of  the  leaflets.  These  are  three  to  five  in 
number,  plane,  oblong-lanceolate,  and  rather  shiny.  This 
Bose,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  is  a  very  abundant 
bloomer,  with  white,  yellow,  or  salmon  very  double  agreeably 
fragrant  flowers  produced  in  lai*ge  clusters. 

Banks's  Bose,  or,  more  strictly  speaking.  Lady  Banks's  Bose,  so 
named  by  Bobert  Brown  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
patron  of  English  botanists,  was  introduced  into  England  for 
the  first  time  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century; 
but  since  then  it  has  been  re-imported  several  times,  and  the 
last  time,  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  while  travelling  in  China 
for  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  These  sepa- 
rate introductions  have  supplied  us  with  different  varieties, 
sufficiently  diverse  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  though  agreeing 
in  habit.  The  prettiest  are:  OrancUfidra  aU>a  pl^Tia,  with 
small  quite  white  flowers ;  the  Old  Yellow,  ynth  double  almost 
scentless  flowers ;  and  the  Salmon-coloured  Banksian,  whose 
bronze  flowers  appear  to  be  of  a  mixture  of  purple  and  yellow. 

R.  anemoruBJldraj  Anemone-flowered  Bose,  agrees  but  im- 
perfectly with  this  group,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
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it  a  better  position.  Its  flowers  are  small,  white  and  double, 
and  sufficiently  resemble,  in  the  narrowness  and  number  of 
petals,  the  flowers  of  our  common  garden  Anemones.  Like 
the  preceding  it  comes  from  China,  and  is  evidently  modified 
by  long  culture.  Several  sub-varieties  are  reported,  under  the 
names  GerUifolic^  Pumilaj  Pompon  Royals  etc.,  which,  how- 
ever, might  without  inconvenience  be  reunited  under  the 
simple  name  borne  by  the  species. 

XI.  RbsA  bbbbebidif6lia,  the  Barberry-  or  Simple-leaved 
Rose,  we  merely  mention  to  complete  the  series  of  Roses,  for 
it  is  hardly  known  in  our  gardens.  It  is  an  undershrub  2  to  3 
feet  high,  producing  suckers  abundantly,  armed  with  prickles, 
and  its  simple  leaves  are  obovate,  denticulate,  and  destitute  of 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  the  Banksian, 
solitary,  bright  yellow,  with  a  deep  purple  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  This  ciuious  species,  by  some  botanists  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name 
HtiUhimia,  or  Ldwea,  is  only  found  in  the  saline  plains  of 
the  North  of  Persia  and  Soongaria,  where  it  is  so  abundant 
that  it  is  used  for  heating  ovens.  Its  culture  is  difficult  in  the 
North,  where  it  flowers  vrithout  fruiting  ;  but  it  would  doubt- 
less succeed  better  in  the  South,  and  probably  some  interesting 
varieties  might  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  by  crossing  it 
with  other  species.  In  &ct,  one  very  curious  hybrid  exists 
already,  known  as  Hardyi,  the  issue  of  a  cross  between  i2.  dino^ 
phylla  and  R.  berbericUfdliaj  the  latter  furnishing  the  pollen. 
This  hybrid  resembles  its  mother  in  its  compound  leaves  and 
large  stature,  and  its  father  in  its  ternate  prickles,  and  especially 
in  its  yellow  flowers,  whose  petals  bear  a  brown  spot  at  the 
base. 

Tbibb  yn.—Pl)MEjE. 

Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary  (or  carpels  immersed  in  the 
fleshy  peduncle).  Stamens  numerous.  Fruit  pomaceous  or 
drupoid.     Trees  and  shrubs. 

9.  ptnus. 

(Including  C'pdoma,  Sorhus,  Ac.) 

Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  deciduous,  simple  or  pinnate; 
stipules  deciduous.     Flowers  whit«,  pink,  or  rose,  in  terminal 
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cymes.  Fruit  Beshy,  2-  to  5-celled,  cells  1-  or  2-seeded,  carti- 
laginous. Between  thirty  and  forty 
Bpecies  are  known,  all  of  temperate  and 
cold  regioneofthenorthem  hemisphere. 
It  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  Pear  Tree. 
The  Apple,  Pear,  Medlar,  Service  and 
Quince  are  all  referred  to  this  geniu 
by  some  botanists.  Some  of  the  species 
are  highly  ornamental,  and  even  the 
Apple  and  Fear  trees  may  be  classed 
in  this  category. 

1.  P.  spectdbilia.  Chinese  Crab 
(fig.  93). — This  is  the  handsomest  of 
this  section,  and  very  conspicuous  in 
Spring  from  the  abundance  of  its  rosy 
pink  or  nearly  white  flowers.  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate  or  elliptical,  finely 
serrated,  acute,  glabrous  above, 
slightly  hairy  beneath,  veins  promi- 
nent, petiole  slender,  stipules  small. 
pig,M.  py^-pootrttUi.  Fruit  spherical,  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
(jnat.MM.)  meter,  on  long  slender  peduncles.     A 

native  of  China.  There  are  several  varieties,  that  called  _;Iori- 
bUnda  being  perhaps  the  best.  Alba  plena  has  double  white 
flowers ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  Japanese  varieties  of  weep- 
ing habit.     P.  Sinensis  of  gardens  is  the  same  thing. 

2.  P.  pruni/olia.  Siberian  Crab. — A  very  ornamental 
ti'ce  of  small  dimensions.  Leaves  oblong,  obovate,  or  nearly 
rotundate,  serrate,  often  oblique  at  the  base,  glabrescent ; 
petioles  relatively  long.  Fruit  depressed  at  the  base,  on  long 
slender  peduncles,  and  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx-lobes. 
There  are  several  handsome  varieties,  differing  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  fruit,  from  scarlet  and  yellow  to  green  and 
variously  striped. 

3.  P.  coronaria.  American  Crab. — A  small  tree  with  oval 
or  ovate  leaves  rounded  at  the  base,  irregularly  toothed  or 
lobed,  and  ultimately  glabrous.  Flowers  corymbose,  pink 
and  white,  rather  large  and  fragrant ;  petals  distinctly  clawed. 
Fruit  small,  green,  concave  at  the  base.     North  America. 

4.  P.  baccata,  including  P.  ceraaifera.  Cherry  Crab. — This 
differs  in  its  varieties  from  the  Siberian  Crab  in  the  very 
glabrous  glossy  leaves  and  usually  smaller  fruit,  from  which 
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the  calyx-lobes  fall  early,  giving  it  a  naked  appearance.     This 
ifl  also  a  native  of  Northern  Aaia. 

5.  P.  tormindlis.  Wild  Service. — A  email  indigenous  tree. 
Leaves  glabrescent,  ovate  or  cordate,  more  or  less  deeply  lobed. 
Flowers  corymbose,  small,  white.  Fruit  globose  or  pear-shaped, 
brown. 

6.  P.  Aria.  White  £eam  Tree. — A  shrub  or  small  tree, 
very  variable  in  foliage.  Leaves  lobed,  pinnatifid  or  pinnate 
at  the  base,  with  a  dense  flocculent  down  on  the  under  surface. 
Flowers  in  loose  corymbs,  small,  white.  Fruit  spherical,  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  red  or  scarlet. 

7.  P.  Aucuparia.  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan  Tree. — An  ele- 
gant native  tree  of  small  dimensions.  Leaves  imparipinnate, 
with  about  7  or  9  oblong  serrate  leaflets.  Flowers  small,  white, 
in  large  terminal  dense  corymbs.  Fruit  small,  globose,  scarlet. 
The  scarlet  berries  of  this  tree,  which  are  usually  home  in 
great  abundance,  render  it  highly  attractive  towards  Autumn. 

8.  P.  domSstica.  True  Service. — Very  much  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  buds  are  smooth,  the  flowers  panicled,  and  the 
fruit  larger  and  pear-shaped  or  obovate. 

P.  Jap&nica  (fig.  94),  syn. 
Cyddnia  or  Chaendmdea  Jap6- 
nica. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  early-flowering 
shrubs,  its  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  appearing  in  great  profu- 
sion towards  the  end  of  Winter, 
before  the  leaves  are  developed. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  leafy 
kidney-shaped  stipules.  Besides 
the  common  variety,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best,  there  is  a  white, 
a  flesh,  a  red  bordered  with 
white,  a  semi-double,  and  several 
other  varieties. 

10.  CBATifiGUS. 

Deciduous    trees    or    shrubs, 

often  armed  with  sharp  spines. 

Leaves  variable.      Calyx-limb 

.   ,       ,  „        ..  .  J  Fig,  M.  Pjnu  Japonic*.    (JmLbIm.) 

persistent.      Fruit  ovoid   or       *        '        *^ 

spherical,  with   hard  bony  cells    or  stones.    The  species  aro 
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numerous,  and  distributed  throughout  the  Dorthem  temperate 
zone.  The  name  is  frooi  Kp6,TOi,  strength,  referring  to  the 
durable  wood. 

1.    G.  Oxyaadntha,    including    G.    wan6gyna    (fig.    95). 
Whitethorn,  Hawthorn,  May,  or  Quick. — A  common  native 


rig.  9S.  CnlBKiu  OiTuutlu.  (1  nat.  ibg.) 

bush  or  small  tree  extensively  employed  for  hedges.  In  a  wild 
Btat«  the  flowers  of  this  species  vary  from  pure  white  to  pink, 
and  the  foli^e  in  size  and  beauty ;  but  tinder  cultivation  it 
has  produced  mauy  exceedingly  handsome  varieties  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  forms.  These  varieties  include  double  white, 
pink,  and  scarlet  flowers,  with  correspondingly  larger  and  bolder 
foliage,  and  also  variegated  and  weeping  forms. 

2.  G.  Pyracdntka. — A  very  distinct  species  with  small  per- 
sistent lanceolate  or  oblong  acute  serrate  leaves  and  piokish 
or  white  flowers  succeeded  by  dense  clusters  of  orange-scarlet 
berries,  which  hang  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Winter. 
This  species  is  very  commonly  used  and  very  suitable  for 
covering  walls.  A  variety  exists  with  white  berries.  A  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe. 

3.  G.  coaAnea — A  handsome  shrub  or  email  tree  with  a  few 
straight  thorns  or  unarmed,  large  ovate-cordate  or  oblong 
angi^rly  lobed  and  toothed  glabrous  leaves  on  rather  long 
petioles.  Flowers  large,  in  lateral  corymbs,  white ;  anthers 
red.  Fruits  large,  bright  red,  very  efieotive  in  Autumn.  A 
native  of  North  America. 
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4.  C  Orua-gdlli.  Cockspur  Thorn. — A  small  shrub  or  tree 
beset  with  strong  curv^ed  spines.  Leaves  glabrous  and  glossy 
above,  lanceolate  or.  oblong-cuneate,  narrowed  into  a  short 
petiole,  serrulate  or  irregularly  lobed.  Flowers  large,  white. 
Fruits  bright  red  and  showy.  There  are  several  varieties,  such 
as  avaUfdlia^  pyraccmthifdlia,  etc.  It  is  also  known  under 
the  names  ludda  and  laurifdlia. 

C.  pyrifdlia  and  C.  prunifolia  are  varieties  of  an  allied 
North  American  species,  (7.  tomentdaa :  the  former  has  very  large 
oblong  irregularly  toothed  leaves,  large  corymbs  of  white 
flowers,  and  orange  pear-shaped  mediumnsized  fruits ;  and  the 
latter  has  smaller  scarlet  fruits,  though  otherwise  very  much 
like  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  except  in  the  pubescence  of  some 
parts.  C.  Dougldsii  is  another  of  tlie  same  group  with  reddish 
twigs  and  oval  or  roundish  cut  and  serrated  glabrous  leaves. 
C.  Meodccma  is  an  American  species,  rarer  in  cultivation,  and 
certainly  not  so  ornamental  as  some  of  the  above.  (7.  Azarbhaa 
is  a  South  European  species,  in  the  way  of  the  common  Haw- 
thorn, with  thicker  leaves  having  broader  woolly  segments, 
and  larger  yellow  or  pale  red  berries. 

11.  COTONElSTBR. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  erect  or  decumbent.  Leaves  alternate, 
very  small  and  persistent,  or  larger  and  deciduous.  Flowors 
in  sparse  axillary  or  terminal  cymes,  or  solitary,  small,  white, 
with  calyx  woolly  on  the  outside.  Fruit  a  drupe  containing 
3  to  5  hard  1-seeded  stones.  About  fifteen  species  are  re- 
ported, from  Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia,  and  Mexico.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  cotoneuTrt^  a  quince,  and  aster 
(ad  i/nstar)^  likeness,  from  the  similarity  in  structure. 

Dedd/uovs  Species. 

1.  C.  mdgwris, — A  small  erect  shrub.  Leaves  small  for 
this  section,  about  1  to  2  inches  long,  oblong,  ovate  or  rotun- 
date,  pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  small,  pink,  in  axillary 
cymes.  Berries  spherical,  shining,  scarlet,  yellow,  or  black 
A  rare  native,  but  common  on  the  Continent. 

2.  G.  aff^m/ia. — A  small  tree  with  ovate-lanceolate  mucro- 
nulate  quite  entire  leaves  about  3  or  4  inches  long,  glabrous 
above,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  large  cymes.  This  and  the 
following  are  used  as  stocks  for  grafting  the  evergreen  sorts 
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upoD,  but  they  are  none  the  less  devoid  of  interest  in  them- 
selves.    Nepal. 

3.  (7.  frigidaH — A  more  robust  growing  tree,  larger  in  all 
its  parts.  The  large  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  form  the  chief 
attraction  of  these  trees.  This  and  the  last  are  considered  to 
be  mere  forms  of  G.  bacUla/ria^  a  common  Indian  species. 

4.  (?•  Sim6n8vL — ^This  species  is  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  deciduous  and  evergreen.  Leaves  about  an  inch 
long,  oval,  acute,  entire,  sparsely  clothed  with  silky  hairs, 
persistent  in  mild  winters.  Flowers  few  together,  nearly  sessile 
on  short  lateral  branches.  Berries  oblong,  bright,  vermilion 
coloured,  persistent  through  the  Winter.  Although  deciduous 
this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  shrubs  of  this  genus. 

Evergreen  Species. 

5.  G.  microphyUa.  —  Branches  thick.  Leaves  crowded, 
about  3  or  4  lines  long,  oblong,  obovate  or  obcordate,  dark 
green  and  shining  above,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  sub-solitary 
on  the  short  lateral  branches.  Berries  turbinate  or  spherical, 
dull  red.  This  is  valuable  for  covering  walls,  banks,  etc. 
Nepal. 

6.  G.  Wheileri. — Branches  long  and  slender.  Leaves  distant, 
about  an  inch  long,  oblong,  elliptical  or  obovate,  mucronulate, 
dark  green  and  shining  above,  densely  hairy  below.  Berries 
spherical,  dull  red.  Very  pretty  as  a  stand ai'd,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  produce  its  fruit  so  freely  as  some  of  the  other 
species. 

7.  (7.  huoGifdUa. — A  small  shrub  near  the  last  with  smaller 
obovate  or  rotundate  leaves.  Berries  scarlet,  obovate  or  tur- 
binate.    Flowers  sub-solitary,  rather  large.     Northern  India. 

8.  (7.  thymifdUa, — A  prostrate  creeping  shrub  resembling 
No.  5  in  foliage ;  but  the  lateral  branches  are  elongated,  the 
leaves  narrow,  oblong  or  obovate,  not  glossy,  and  of  a  paler 
green.  This  species  rarely  produces  berries  on  young  plants. 
Northern  India. 

12.  PHOTlNIA  (including  Eriohoinja), 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees  with  large  simple  coriaceous  en- 
tire or  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  in 
terminal  panicles  or  corymbs.  Calyx-lobes  persistent.  Berry 
1-  to  5-celled,  walls  of  the  cells  not  bony.  About  twenty 
species,  inhabiting  the   mountains  of  India,  a  few  reaching 
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China,  Japan,  and  California.  Name  from  ^orreti/o^,  shining, 
from  the  laurel-like  foliage.  Handsome  shrubs,  requiring  pro- 
tection in  very  severe  weather. 

1.  PA.  serrulcUaj  syn.  Cratcbgtbs  glabra, — A  handsome  shrub 
with  large  Laurel-like  coriaceous  leaves  and  terminal  ^flat 
coQrmbs  of  small  white  flowers.     A  native  of  China  and  Japan* 

2.  Ph.  arbutifoliaj  syn.  Cratcegua  arbuHfdlia. — ^As  the  name 
implies,  the  foliage  of  this  closely  resembles  that  of  the  common 
Arbutus.  The  flowers  are  larger,  in  an  elongated  panicle,  and 
the  petioles  and  young  branches  bright  red.  This  is  a  native 
of  California. 

3.  Ph.  Japdnicay  syn.  Eriobdtrya  Jap6nica.  Loquat. — 
Leaves  large,  oblong,  rugose,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  white, 
appearing  in  November.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple, 
pale  orange-red,  rarely  produced  in  the  open  air  in  England^ 
even  against  a  wall.  The  fruit  is  edible,  and  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  South  of  France.  A  native  of  China 
and  Japan. 

13.  RAPHIOLfiPIS. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees  with  simple  coriaceous  leaves  and 
white  or  pink  flowers.  Calyx-limb  deciduous.  Berry  pulpy, 
1-  or  2-celled,  1-  or  2-seeded.  A  small  genus  of  about  five 
species  from  Japan  and  China,  closely  allied  to  Photinia. 
Name  from  pa<f>l9,  a  needle,  and  XsttIs^  a  scale,  referring  to  the 
slender  bracts. 

1.  R,  ovata, — A  handsome  shrub  with  glossy  dark  green 
oval  or  obovate  leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
Flowers  white,  fragrant,  about  eight  lines  in  diameter,  arranged 
in  large  terminal  thyrsoid  panicles.     Japan. 

14.  AMELlNCHIER. 

Small  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  simple  deciduous  leaves 
and  white  racemose  flowers.  Calyx  urceolate  ;  lobes  persistent. 
Berry  imperfectly  4-  to  10-celled ;  cells  1 -seeded.  Only  four 
species  are  known,  but  they  are  widely  dispersed,  occurring 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  Japan,  and  North  America. 
Amelanchier  is  the  Savoy  name  of  the  Medlar.  A.  vulgaris 
and  A.  Canadinsia  with  their  varieties  are  elegant  small 
trees  with  oblong,  oval  or  nearly  orbicular  toothed  leaves 
and  white  racemose  flowers   in  early  Spring.     Some   of  the 
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varieties  are  very  hairy  when  young,  but  eventually  become 
glabrous.  A,  spicatua^  A.  Botryapium,  A.  ovcdia^  &c.,  are 
slight  varieties.  In  fact,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  con- 
stant characters  to  separate  European  and  American  forms. 
Those  adduced  by  Koch  break  down  when  tried  with  a  complete 
series  of  specimens. 

Oeder  XXXIX.— SAXIPR^GE-ffii. 

(Including  EscdlloniacecB^  Hydrangeacece,  GuiionidceoB,  Francodcece, 

QrossulariaicecBy  PhiladelphecB,  &c.) 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  of  variable  habit.  The  structure  of 
the  flowers  in  this  order  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Rosacece, 
and  in  some  species  so  close  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
to  which  order  they  should  be  referred.  The  tendencies  in  this 
group  are  to  few  stamens,  united  carpels  with  numerous  seeds, 
and  abundant  albumen.  73  genera,  including  about  540  species, 
are  brought  together  under  this  order.  They  inhabit  all 
countries. 

Tribe  I.— SAXIFRAGES. 

.  Herbs,  often  scapigerous.  Leaves  usually  alternate.  Flowers 
nearly  always  pentamerous.     Fruit  1-  to  3-celled. 

1.  ASTlLBE  (Eoteia). 

Tall  branching  herbs  with  tritemate  leaves  and  membra- 
naceous stipules,  having  the  aspect  of  some  Spiraeas,  and  very 
near  them  in  structure;  but  differing  in  the  stamens  not 
exceeding  8  or  10,  and  the  carpels  3,  and  the  numerous 
albuminous  seeds.  The  few  species  known  are  from  the 
Himalayas,  Java,  Japan,  and  North-eastern  America.  The 
name  is  derived  from  d  privative  and  aT[k0%  brilliancy,  in 
allusion  to  the  inconspicuous  flowers  of  some  of  the  species. 

1.  A.  barbata,  syn.  A.  Japdnica,  Hoteia  barbata,  H. 
Japdnica,  Spircea  barbata  and  S.  Japdnica, — The  latter  is 
the  name  it  usually  bears  in  gardens,  though  it  does  not  belong 
to  that  genus.  This  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  now  very 
extensively  cultivated.  It  grows  about  18  inches  or  2  feet 
high,  with  tritemate  or  pinnate  leaves  on  long  petioles. 
Leaflets  serrated,  bearded  with  rufous  bristly  hairs,  especially 
on  the  joints  of  the  petiolules,  hence  the  specific  name.     The 
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flowers  are  small,  pure  wbite,  in  large  branching  racemose 
panicles ;  brancheB  red.  It  blooms  in  tbe  open  air  towards  the 
end  of  May  ;  but  ita  chief  value  is  for  forcing  for  conservatoiy 
and  window  decoration.     A  native  of  Nepal  and  Japan. 

Two  or  three  other  species  are  less  frequently  grown ; 
A.  decdndra,  about  two  feet  high,  with  biternate  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  from  Carolina  j  A,  rivutaiis,  with  reddish  flowers, 
from  NepaL  Heuc/iira,  Mitella,  and  TlarelLa  are  allied 
genera  of  less  interest,  with  rose  or  white  flowers. 

2.  SAXIFRAGA. 
Perennial  or  annual  herbs,  of  various  habit.     Leaves  small 
and  rosulaf*  or  rarely  large,  with  eheathing  petioles.     Calyx- 
tube  short  or  long,  free  or  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
5-lobed.     Petals  5,  rarely  unequal,  sometimes  fringed  or  glan- 
dular, perigynous  or  nearly  hypogynous.     Stamens  10,  rarely 
5,  inserted  with  the  petals.     Capsule  2-celled,  with  2  beaks, 
seeds  numerous.     About  160  species,  chiefly  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  temperate  zone 
and  arctic  regions,  a  few  extend- 
ing to  South  America.    The  name 
is  from  the  Latin  aaxum,  a  stone 
or  rock,  and  frango,  to  break, 
from    the    reputed   property   of 
some   species   to  break  stone  in 
the  bladder,  or  the   rocka  they 
grow  upon. 

1.  S.  crasaifMla  (fig.  96).— 
About  a  foot  high,  with  dark 
green  glossy  leaves  and  pink  or 
purplish  flowers,  rarely  exceeding 
the  leaves,  and  appearing  in 
March.  This  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  and  a  comiuoQ  plant  in 
gardens.  S,  ligulata,  S,  ciliata'. 
and  S.  cordifdUa  belong  to  this 
group.  The  first  has  strap-sliaperl 
glabrous  fringed  leaves  and  rod 
■  or  white  flowers  in  May,  and  is  ^^,,^_  ^^.r^^,^  ii^.a«.) 
a  native  of  Nepal ;  the  second, 

from  the  same  country,  has  roundish  hirsute  and  ciliate  leaves 
and  purplish  flowers ;  and  the  third  has  deeply  cordate  leaves 
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and  purple  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  not  very  distinct 
from  the  one  figured.  /S.  jpurpurdscena^  from  Northern  India, 
is  the  best  of  this  section,  but  not  quite  hardy,  and  very  rare. 

2.  8.  umbrdaa.  London  Pride,  None-so-pretty,  St.  Patrick's 
Cabbage. — This  old  favourite  is  so  familiar  as  to  render  de- 
scription almost  superfluous.  Leaves  in  dense  tufts,  obovate, 
crenate,  narrowed  at  the  base ;  petiole  ciliated.  Flower-stem 
leafless,  slender ;  cymose  flowers  small,  white  or  pink  spotted 
with  red  or  purple.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  and 
S.  Ohim^  all  of  which  are  referred  to  one  species  by  some 
writers.  The  extreme  form  of  the  latter  has  orbicular  leaves, 
cordate  or  roimded  at  the  base  ;  but  some  of  the  varieties  are 
intermediate  between  the  two.  Both  are  indigenous  in  Ireland 
and  South-western  Europe. 

3.  S.  granulata. — ^This  species  belongs  to  another  distinct 
section  with  radical  palmately  lobed  leaves,  suberect  sepals, 
and  white  petals.  It  is  a  native,  and  the  only  lowland  species 
with  the  exception  of  the  inconspicuous  S.tridactylUea,  usually 
found  on  walls  and  buildings,  extending  to  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  distinguished  by  its  granular  bulbous  roots  and 
petiolate  reniform-palmate  glandular  leaves.  Flower-stems 
about  a  foot  high.  There  is  a  double  variety  in  cultivation. 
S.  cemua  is  a  similar  but  smaller  plant,  from  mountainous 
districts  of  the  north. 

4.  8,  HircvhiS. — The  representative  of  a  group  with  leafy 
stems  and  yellow  petals  and  free  sepals.  In  this  species  the 
radical  leaves  are  rosulate,  petiolate,  lanceolate,  and  the  cauline 
linear.  A  dwarf  stoloniferous  plant  with  few  or  solitary  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  and  widely 
distributed  in  Arctic  and  Alpine  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. 

5.  8,  oppoaitifdlia. — The  type  of  a  section  with  opposite 
leaves,  furnished  with  a  pore  at  the  tip.  The  present  species 
grows  in  tufts.  Stems  slender,  2  to  3  inches  high,  thread-like, 
with  a  few  small  glabrous  thick  dark  green  leaves,  and  a  com- 
paratively large  solitary  terminal  purple  flower.  A  native 
species,  and  like  the  last  of*  very  wide  distribution.  This  is  a 
handsome  little  plant,  flowering  in  Spring  from  April  to  June. 
There  is  a  white  and  also  a  pink  variety.  8.  bifidraj  8. 
K6chii<j  and  8.  retkaa  are  closely  allied  species. 

6.  8,  Aypnokifes.— Perennial,  with  many  leafy  flowerless 
shoots,  alt-ernate  palmately  lobed  leaves,  white  flowers,  and 
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glandular  articulate  hairs.  This  species  grows  in  dense  tuftfi, 
the  prostrate  stems  slender,  often  of  considerable  length. 
Leaves  narrow,  simple  or  3-lobed  ;  lobes  acute.  Flower-stems 
with  few  leaves.  Common  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  S.  ccespitdaa^  an  indigenous 
species  with  obtusely  lobed  leaves  and  fewer  barren  shoots ; 
8.  muacoldes,  8,  Androaacea^  and  a  host  of  other  Alpine  species 
belong  to  this  section ;  and  8-  ceratophylla,  a  very  handsome 
allied  species  of  dwarfer  growth,  with  rigid  sharply-cut  leaves 
and  relatively  large  white  flowers,  is  a  native  of  South-western 
Europe. 

7.  8.  Aizdon.-^A  dwarf  herb  less  than  a  foot  high  with 
rosulate  oblong  or  ligulate  leaves  margined  with  sharp  teeth 
and  a  grey  incrustation,  and  pinkish  white  flowers.  A  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  This  and  many  other  species  with  in- 
crusted  leaves  are  more  curious  and  interesting  than  ornamental. 
8.  GotyUdon  has  tall  branching  flowering  stems  2  to  3  feet  high 
and  white  flowers;  and  8.  aretioldes  is  a  diminutive  plant 
about  2  inches  high  with  glandular  spathulate  leaves  and  few 
yellow  flowers.  Both  are  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  8  Andrfwsii 
and  /S.  Chithri^na  are  hybrids,  between  this  and  th^  wmhrb&(B 
section. 

3.  PARNASSIA. 

Stemless  herbs  with  radical  entire  leaves  and  1-flowered 
scapes.  Flowers  white  or  pale  yellow,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  pentamerous,  5  fertile  and  5  sterile  stamens  alter- 
nating. Capsule  1-celled,  loculicidally  3-  or  4-valved,  many 
seeded.  About  twelve  species,  from  the  northern  ten^perate 
and  frigid  zones. 

1.  P.  paluatris.  Grass  of  Parnassus. — An  indigenous  species. 
Leaves  cordate-ovate,  acute,  one  to  two  inches  long,  on  slender 
petioles.  Scape  about  a  foot  high,  with  one  sessile  leaf  about 
the  middle. 

P.  asarifdlia  with  reniform  leaves,  and  P.  CaroUnicma 
with  cordate-ovate  obtuse  leaves,  are  North  American  species. 
All  are  very  pretty  and  interesting. 

Tribe  U.—FRANGOEjE. 

Scapigerous  herbs  with  the  parts  of  the  flowers  in  fours. 
Stamens  4  or  8.     Natives  of  Chili. 
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4.  francOa. 

Leaves   crowded,   lyrate-pinnatifid    or   pinnate,   glandular- 
toothed.     Flowers  in  erect  elongated  racemes,  petals  and  sepals 
equal.     TetUla^  an  allied  genus,  has  very  unequal  petals  and 
-sepals.     There  are  three  or  four  species  or  varieties  of  similar 
hahit  and  appearance. 

1.  F.  aonchifdlia. — This  species  grows  about  2  or  3  feet  high, 
unbranched,  with  purple  flowers  appearing  in  Summer. 

Tbibb  III.— HYBRINGEjE. 

Shrubs  with  opposite  simple  exstipulate  leaves.  Petals 
usually  valvate,  and  stamens  epigynous.     Ovary  3-  to  5-celled. 

6.  HYDRANGEA. 

Erect  or  climbing  shrubs.  Leaves  persistent  or  deciduous, 
entire,  toothed  or  lobed.  Flowers  in  large  terminal  corymbs 
or  panicles,  fertile  small,  sterile  large  and  apetalous.  Petals 
4  or  6,  valvate.  Styles  4  or  5,  free,  or  connate  at  the  base. 
Fruit  small,  capsular ;  seeds  numerous,  minute.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  species,  chiefly  Asiatic,  a  few  from  North  America. 
The  name  is  a  compound  of  vSmp^  water,  and  arfysiovi  a  vase, 
from  the  cup-shaped  fruit. 

1.  H.  HortSnaia  (fig.  97). — The  form  originally  introduced 
under  this  name  is  the  most  familiar  in  cultivation,  and  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  dwarf  flowering  shrubs,  especially  in  the 
south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  In  some  varieties  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  flowers  are  sterile,  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  being 
greatly  expanded,  and  pink,  white  or  blue,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil ;  and  in  others  only  the  outer  flowers  are 
sterile.  The  same  curious  transformation  may  be  seen  in  the 
wild  and  cultivated  varieties  of  the  Guelder  Eose.  A  native 
of  Japan,  introduced  in  1790.  The  foil j wing  forms,  also 
Japanese,  are  with  the  foregoing  all  considered  as  varieties  of 
one  species ;  but,  as  varieties,  many  of  them  are  very  distinct 
and  beautiful.  H.  Japdnica  roaeo-aXba  has  the  outer  flowers 
only  radiate,  having  either  white  or  rosy  toothed  petals ; 
H,  Jap,  ccerulSacens  has  bright  blue  ray-flowers.  H,  Otdkad, 
very  near  the  common  HoHensia,  with  nearly  all  the  blue 
flowers  sterile,  and  in  very  large  panicles ;  H.  atdlata  prolifera 
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has  pink  flowers  with  Beveral  series  of  sepah  in  the  sterile  ones  ; 
H.  Azisai,  with  ray  or  barren  flowers  on  very  long  pedicels. 


Fl(.  ST.  HjdnogM  Hortmda.    (1  Dit.  lin.) 

The  above  varieties  difler  considerably  in  tbe  size,  pubescence 
and  form  of  the  foliage,  but  there  is  a  general  resemblance  not 
easily  mistaken.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  are 
some  varieties  prettily  variegated  in  the  foliage  with  red  or 
yellow. 

H.  paniculata  ia  a  distinct  species,  in  which  tbe  inflorescence 
is  elongated,  not  flat  or  rounded.  The  variety  grandifidra  is  a 
magnificent  plant,  in  which  all  the  flowers  are  sterile  and 
pure  white,  forming  a  very  large  panicle.  H.  TkuTih^rgii  ia  a 
more  slender  species,  with  much  smaller  foliage,  and  flat  cymes 
of  blue  flowers.  The  form  in  cultivation  has  a  few  of  the  outer 
flowers  only  barren,  with  rounded  striated  sepals.  H.  ecdn- 
dena,  including  H.  petlolaria,  is  of  climbing  habit,  and  di0era 
from  all  the  preceding  in  the  petals,  which  cohere  at  the  tips 
and  fall  together.  H.  arhoreecens  is  an  American  species 
of  larger  stature,  with  inconspicuous  gieenish-whito  flowers, 
few  of  which  are  sterile  and  enlarged,  H.  quercifblia,  another 
American  species,  has  lobod  leaves  and  ttivminal  panicles  of 
greenish  white  or  pink  Sowers,  in  part  barren. 
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.  DEtTZIA. 


Small  deciduous  shrubs  with  opposite  Dranclies  and  minute 
stellate  often  rough  hairs.  Leaves  ovate  or 
lanceolate,  serrulate.  Flowers  scentless,  white 
or  pink,  solitary,  racemose  or  corymbose,  axil- 
lary or  terminal.  Petals  5,  induplicate  or 
imbricate.  Stamens  10,  epigynous ;  filaments 
often  dilated,  and  furnished  with  a  lobe  at  the 
apex  00  each  side  of  the  anther.  Fruit  cap- 
sular, email,  globose,  3-  to  5-celled,  many- 
Beeded.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  known, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  or  have  been  in  culti- 
vation. The  name  is  commemorative  of  one 
of  Thunberg's  assistants  in  Japan. 

1.  jD.  grdcUia  (iig.  98).— This  is  the  smallest 
species,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prettiest  in 
cultivation,  the  habit  being  less  straggling 
than  in  the  other  species.  It  grows  from  1  to 
2  feet  high,  with  numerous  slender  stems  and 
smooth  leaves  and  small  numerous  white 
flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south,  though 
a  very  severe  season  will  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  blossom ;  but  for  early  forcing  it  is  almost 
without  a  rival.     A  native  of  Japan. 

D.  creiiata,  syn.  D.  acahra  of  gardens.  A 
F^.  98.  DsDt^gn.  very  handsome  erect  shrub  with  slender  sterns 
ci  i9.  (i  not.  ■  .)  f,.y|jj  4  to  8  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, rigidly  serrulate,  rough  to  the  touch.  Flowers  racemose 
or  paniculate.  The  single-flowered  white  variety  is  usually 
known  by  the  latter  name,  and  the  double  varieties  by  the 
former,  as  crevidta  jldre  plino,  and  purpurea  pl&na.  The  first 
of  these  two  varieties  has  pink  and  white  flowers,  and  is  already 
widely  grown ;  but  the  second  is  of  quite  recent  acquisition. 
Japan.  The  true  J),  scahra  does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation. 
D.  Fortiinffi  appears  to  be  a  form  of  the  foregoing,  that  is 
if  we  have  seen  the  right  plant.  The  Himalayan  species 
corymhbaa  and  ataminia  have  almost  disappeared  from  our 
gardens.  They  are  both  very  showy  species,  with  cymose  or 
corymbose  white  flowers  and  foliage  similar  to  crenata. 

Decumarlffl   earmentdna   is   an   allied   American   plant    of 
climbing  habit  with  -small  white  odoriferous  flowers  having  7 
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to  10  petals,  numerous  etameoH,  subulate  iilameDts,  and  only 
one  slyle.  Platyerater  Siebdldii,  syn.  P.  argkta,  is  a  recently 
introduced  Japanese  shrub  with  lanceolate  dentate  deciduous 
leaves  and  white  Philadclphus-liko  flowers,  remarkable  for  the 
4-valvate  petals  and  2  slender  styles. 

?.  PHILADELPHUS. 
Deciduous  shrubs,  differing  from  the  last  genus  in  having 
larger  often  sweet-scented  flowers,  4  or  3  imbricate  petals, 
numerous  stamens,  and  slender  filaments.  The  species,  of  which 
there  are  about  twelve,  are  natives  of  Central  Europe,  Hima- 
layas, Japan,  and  North  America.  The  Greek  name  of  a  shrub. 
These  beautiful  hardy  flowering  shrubs  are  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  Syringa  (Seringat,  French)  or  Mock  Orange. 

1.  Ph.  coTvmaHus, — This  is  the  common  Kuropean  species, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  including 
a  double-flowered  one,  and  one  with  variegated  foliage.  It 
grows  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  with  ovate  acimiinate  serrulate 
glabrescent  leaves  and  racemes  of  creamy-white  fragrant 
flowers,  appearing  in  May. 

2.  Pk,  Qordoniiinua  (fig.  99). -~A  very  handsome  and  de- 
sirable American  species  with  flowers  nearly  double  the  size  of 
those  of  the  common  one.  This  does  not  bloom  till  the  latter 
end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 


Fig.  M.  FhUidelphua  Oordsoluins, 


3.  Ph.  grandifidrus,  syn.  Ph.  speciosiia.  Ph.  latlfoliiis,  etc — 
A  shrub  6  to  10  feet  high.  Leaves  pubescent  when  young, 
ovate-acuminate    or    nearly    rutundate,    irregularly    toothed. 
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Flowers  white,  large,  Bweet-soented,  appearing  in  June  or  July 
North  America. 

4.  PA,  vnoddrua. — In  this  species  the  leaves  are  quite  gla- 
brous, very  obscurely  toothed,  acuminate  and  ovate  or  lanceolate 
in  outline.  Flowers  white,  large,  scentless,  terminating  the 
short  lateral  branches.  This  blossoms  about  the  same  time  as 
the  last.  North  America.  Ph.  Lewiei/i  and  Ph.  hirsvius  are 
also  North  American  species.  These  have  smaller  flowers,  and 
the  latter  is  a  very  dwarf  hairy  shrub.  Ph.  ScUaurrd,  syn. 
Ph.  Ckm^nsia^  is  a  slender-growing  species  with  long  narrow 
leaves  and  large  white  flowers  ;  from  Japan. 

Tribe  W.—ESGALLONIEuE. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  exstipulate  simple  often 
glandular-serrate  coriaceous  leaves.  Stamens  of  the  same 
number  as  the  petals. 

8.  ESCALLONIA. 

A  South  American  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  with  white  or 
red  flowers  in  terminal  panicles^  or  more  rarely  axillary. 
Calyx  superior.  Petals  5,  linear-spathulate,  with  an  erect  claw 
and  spreading  limb.  Stamens  5,  epigynous.  Fndt  capsular, 
2-  or  3-celled,  many-seeded  ;  seeds  minute.  Named  in  honour 
of  Escallon,  a  Spanish  traveller.  Some  of  the  species  are  hardy 
in  the  South-west  of  England,  where  they  succeed  well  near 
the  sea. 

1 .  E,  7)iacrdntha. — This  is  one  of  the  best,  having  rather 
large  crimson-red  flowers.  It  is  a  branching  erect  shrub  about 
6  feet  high,  glandular-pubescent  on  the  younger  parts.  Leaves 
oblong  or  elliptical,  serrated,  coriaceous,  shining,  glandular- 
dotted  below.     Chiloe. 

2.  E.  rubra. — A  more  slender  species  with  obovate  deeply- 
serrated  leaves  and  smaller  flowers.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  red  flowers,  and  the  other  white.     Chili. 

E.  pterodadon^  from  Patagonia,  is  a  very  different  plant  with 
small  leaves  and  small  axillary  white  and  pink  flowers.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  winged  hairy  branches.  E.  jloribunda  is 
an  evergreen  shrub  with  Arbutus-like  leaves  and  numerous 
white  flowers. 

Ilea  Virginica,  an  allied  deciduous  shrub  from  North 
America,  resembles  the  Willow  in  habit,  hence  the   generic 
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appellation.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  about  6  feet.  Leave« 
ovate-lanceolate,  dentate,  acute.  Flowers  small,  white,  m  dense 
terminal  racemes  or  spikes. 


Tmbb  V,—mBMlACEM. 

Shrubs  with  alternate  simple  deciduous  leaves.  Stipules 
adnate  to  the  petiole  or  absent.  Flowers  usually  racemose, 
Ovarj  infeiior,  I -celled  ;  seeds  immersed  in  pulp. 

9.  BtBES. 

Spiny  or  unarmed.  Calyx-limb  5-parted,  usually  coloured. 
Petals  small,  alternating  with  the  stamens  on  the  throat  of 
the  calyx,  often  scale-like  and  inconspicuous.  Upwards  of 
fifty  species  are  described,  inhabiting  Europe,  temperate  Asia, 
and  America.  Ribas  is  the  Arable  name  of  a  medicinal 
plant.  The  Currants  and  (JooBeberries  of  our  gardens  are  types 
of  this  genus.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  showiest  orna- 
mental species. 

Uiiarmed  Species. 

1.  R.  san^uineum  (fig.  100).  —This  species,  of  North 
American  origin,  is  now  very  common  in  our  gardens,  and  de- 


?Ig.  100.  Bibs  lugiiliuDiii.  (J  0, 


serving  of  a  place  in  every  shrubbery.  lie  deep  red  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  in  early  Spring.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it,  diflTeriiig  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  in- 
cluding white,  pink,  and  crimson,  and  there  is  a  variety  with 
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double  flowers.  Malvaceum  and  superbum  are  amongst  the 
best.  R.  Oordonianum^  having  red  flowers  tinged  with  yellow, 
is  a  hybrid  between  this  and  the  following  species,  partaking 
of  the  characters  of  both,  but  less  desirable  than  either  of  the 
parent  species. 

2.  JK.  aUreum.  —  Leaves  glabrous,  shining,  irregularly 
lobed.  Flowers  yellow,  the  small  petals  bordered  with  red. 
The  habit  of  this  is  more  spreading  than  in  the  preceding.  It 
is  also  a  native  of  North  America. 

Spiny  Species. 

3.  R.  speddsum,  syn.  J?,  fuchaioldea. — This  is  an  extremely 
handsome  shrub  with  small  irregularly  toothed  and  lobed 
oblong  leaves  and  crimson  flowers  remarkable  for  the  long  ex- 
serted  stamens,  resembling  in  this  respect  some  of  the  Fuchsias. 
The  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  spiny  and  glandular-hispid. 
A  native  of  California,  flowering  in  Spring. 

4.  R,  niveum^ — Similar  in  habit  and  foliage  to  the  last,  but 
with  smaller  white  axillary  flowers  having  exserted  though  less 
conspicuous  stamens.     It  is  also  from  the  same  regions. 


Order  XL.~CRASSULACE-ffiI. 

Usually  fleshy  herbs  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  often 
crowded  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  in  rosettes ;  stipules 
none.  Flowers  regular,  cymose.  Sepals  free,  persistent,  3  to 
5,  rarely  more ;  petals  of  the  same  number,  free  or  connate, 
stamens  perigykous,  or  almost  hypogynous,  as  many  or  twice 
as  many  as  the  petals.  Carpels  3  to  5,  seldom  more,  free, 
many-seeded ;  seed  small,  albuminous.  About  400  species,  in 
14  genera,  chiefly  from  temperate  and  warm  countries,  rare  in 
Australasia.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  family  are  only 
suitable  for  rock-work  or  in  very  dry  soil,  but  a  few  species  are 
familiar,  and  some  have  lately  been  introduced  into  the  geo- 
metrical flower-garden  to  contrast  with  its  highly  coloured 
occupants.     Echeveria  metdllica  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 

of  this  class. 

1.  CRASSULA. 

Dwarf  herbs,  rarely  frutescent.  Petals  5,  free,  or  connate  at 
the  base  only.  Stamens  and  carpels  of  the  same  number. 
Leaves  sessile,  opposite,  usually  more    or  less  fleshy,  entire, 
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glabrous,  Of  ciliate.  Nearly  all  of  the  species,  numbering  150, 
are  from  South  Africa,  a  few  from  the  Himalayas.  There  arrf 
no  hardy  species  in  cultivation,  but  some  of  them  are  employed 
for  bedding  out  in  Summer.  The  name  is  the  diminutive  of 
erasaua,  thick  or  fleshy. 

1.  (7.  coccinea  (fig.  101),  syn. 
Kaloadntkes  cocdne'i. — This  is  the 
only  species  in  general  cultivation. 
It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and 
produces  large  clusters  of  crimson, 
scarlet,  rose  or  pink  flowers,  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties. 

2.  SEDUM. 

Succulent  usually  prostrate  herbs 
with  alternate  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves,  seldom  in  rosettes.  Parts  of 
the  flower  in  fives  or  fours ;  stamens 
twice  as  many  as  petals.  120  species, 
chiefly  from  the  temperate  and  frigid 
zones  of  the  north.  Name  from 
aedeo,  to  sit,  referring  to  the  pro- 
strate habit  of  most  species  on  rocks 
and  stones. 

1.  S.  acre.  Biting  Stonecrop, 
Wall  Pepper,  or  Poor  Man's  Pepper. 
— This  indigenous  trailing  yellow- 
flowered  species  is  perhaps  the  com- 
monest in  cultivation.  It  spreads  ng.iDi.  cnnuikDMciaw.  omtiice.) 
BO  rapidly  that  it  is  well  suited  to 

cover  rock-work,  &c.  It  is  quite  glabrous,  with  small  scale-like 
imbricate  leaves  and  numerous  flowers  rising  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground. 

2.  S.  refiixum. — Another  yellow-flowering  species,  growing 
from  6  inches  to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  crowded,  cylindric,  re- 
flexed,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  in  terminal  flat  cymes. 
This  species  spreads  very  fast,  and  has  become  naturalised  in 
several  parts  of  Britain. 

3.  S.  album. — Flowering-stems  erect.  Leaves  glabrous, 
cylindric,  oblong,  about  6  lines  long.  Flowers  white.  A 
native  of  North  Britain. 

4.  S.    Tel^hium,   syn.   iS.  purpiireum.     Orpine.  —  Stems 
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about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  broad,  1  to  3  inches  long,  ovate  or 
oblong,  flat  or  concave,  obtusely  serrate.  Flowers  rose,  purple^ 
white,  or  speckled,  in  dense  corymbose  cymes.  An  indigenous 
plant. 

5.  8.  Rhodlola.  Bose-root. — This  species  has  dioecious 
flowers.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  with  obovate  or  lanceo- 
late acute  glaucous  leaves  toothed  towards  the  tip,  the  upper 
ones  largest.  Flowers  purplish  or  yellow,  in  compact  cymes. 
A  native  species,  frequently  seen  in  old  gardens. 

6.  8.  Siebdldii, — A  distinct  species  with  erect  or  ascending 
slender  stems.  Leaves  opposite  or  in  threes,  flat,  orbicular, 
and  glaucous.  Flowers  in  dense  corymbs,  very  showy,  pink  or 
red.  A  native  of  Japan,  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens. 
There  is  a  variegated  form. 

7.  8.  Faharia. — Near  the  foregoing,  but  taller  and  hand- 
somer, and  also  a  native  of  Japan.  Leaves  broadly  oval, 
crenate.  Flowers  rosy  purple.  Both  this  and  the  last  bloom 
towards  the  end  of  Summer. 

8.  8.  Ewiraii. — A  dwarf  species  with  glaucous  oblong-orbicu- 
lar crenate  flat  glabrous  leaves  and  rosy  purple  flowers  in  large 
corymbs.     One  of  the  best.     A  native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in 

Summer. 

3.  SEMPERVlVUM. 

Leaves  usually  thick  and  fleshy,  usually  in  dense  rosettes. 
Parts  of  the  flower  in  sixes  or  more.  Stamens  usually  double 
the  number  of  petals.  Species  numerous,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  Atlantic  islands,  &c.  The  name  is  from  semper ^ 
ever,  and  vivo,  to  live. 

1.  /S.  tectbrum.  House  Leek. — This  is  the  tufted  plant  so 
frequently  seen  growing  in  patches  on  old  houses  and  out* 
buildings  in  this  country.  Leaves  glandular-pubescent,  ciliate, 
obovate-lanceolate,  mucronate.  Flower-stems  about  a  foot 
high ;  flowers  dull  purple. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several  other  species  occasionally 
met  with  in  collections,  and  some  are  now  employed  for  bedding 
purposes.  8.  calccLreum,  syn.  8.  Ccdifdrnicrim  of  gardens,  a 
European  species,  is  the  one  most  commonly  employed.  This 
has  broad  rosettes  of  oblong  glaucous  leaves  with  dark  tips 
and  purplish  flowers.  8.  arachnoldeum,  arenariuiii,  globi- 
ferum,  Ruth^nicurrtj  and  many  others,  are  coming  into 
general  cultivation. 

Grammdnthes  gentianoldes,  a  native  of  South  Africa,  is  a 
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pretty  dwarf  annual  about  6  inches  high  with  a  profusion  of 
crimson  or  scarlet  flowers  tinged  with  yellow*  Cotyledon 
Z7m6iZici«,  the  Navelwort  or  Pennywort,  found  growing  on  dry 
banks  and  walls,  also  belongs  to  this  group. 

Order  XLI.— DROSEBAOEiB. 

The  Sundew  family  deserves  mentioning  here,  though  it  is 
very  rare  that  attempts  are  made  to  cultivate  any  of  the  species. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  free  ovary  with  numerous 
seeds  on  parietal  placentas  and  glandular  leaves.  Dionoba 
rtiuscipula,  Venus^s  Flytrap,  is  sometimes  met  with.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  remarkable  for  the  irritability  of 
its  leaves,  which  close  upon  being  touched.  DrosaphylluTn 
Lusitcmicura  is  a  very  showy  shrubby  plant,  from  Portugal, 
bearing  large  terminal  corymbs  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  plant,  which  grows  in 
sandy  places,  nearly  all  the  members  of  this  order  inhabit 
boggy  or  marshy  localities.  There  are  three  British  species 
of  Drdsera :  D,  rotv/ndifbUa  having  spreading  orbicular  leaves 
with  hairy  petioles,  and  2).  Anglica  and  D.  intermidda  having 
oblong-spathulate  sub-erect  leaves  with  glabrous  petioles ; 
the  latter  is  known  by  its  flower-scapes  being  curved  at  the 
base. 

Order  XLn.~TT  A  M  A  MTiiT.TT>P.  JR. 

This  is  a  somewhat  anomalous  group  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
Leaves  usually  stipulate  and  alternate,  simple,  entire,  toothed 
or  lobed.  Flowers  often  small  and  unisexual,  usually  in  dense 
heads.  Fruit  a  woody  capsule,  2-celled,  2-  or  many-seeded.  About 
fifteen  genera,  and  as  rnnny  more  species,  are  referred  here. 

1.  FOTHERGILLA. 

A  genus  of  one  North  American  species,  occasionally  seen  in 
our  gardens.  Flowers  white,  in  dense  terminal  bracteate 
spikes.  Petals  none.  Stamens  about  24 ;  filaments  long, 
clavate.     Capsule  2-seeded.     Named  after  Dr.  Fothergill. 

1.  F,  cUnifdUa. — A  dwarf  straggling  shrub  with  slender 
crooked  branches.  Leaves  deciduous,  obliquely  ovate,  pube- 
scent beneath,  irregularly  crenate,  or  lobed  above  the  middle. 
Flowers  fragrant,  produced  in  May  before  the  leaves. 
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2.  LIQUIDlMBAR. 

Trees  with  a  balsamic  juice.  Leaves  alternate,  glabrous,  d^ 
ciduous,  palmately  lobed  ;  petioles  long  and  slender.  Male  and 
female  flowers  separate,  with  four  large  bracts  forming  an  in- 
volucre at  the  base  of  each  head.  Petals  none.  Capsules 
woody,  several  together,  splitting  between  the  cells.  Seeds 
several,  angular,  shortly  winged.  There  are  only  three 
species  known,  one  from  the  Levant,  one  North  American,  and 
one  lately  discovered  in  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  name 
was  given  in  consequence  of  one  species  producing  the  liquid 
storax. 

1.  i.  Styradflua. — This  is  a  small  erect-growing  tree  of 
elegant  appearance,  especially  towards  Autumn,  when  the 
leaves  change  to  a  bright  red,  and  remain  on  the  trefe  for  some 
time  afterwards.  In  foliage  it  resembles  some  of  the  Maples, 
but  the  leaves  being  alternate  it  is  readily  distinguished. 
North  America. 

2.  L.  imb&f*be,  syn  L.  orientalis, — Very  near  the  foregoing,, 
but  of  a  more  shrubby  habit;  the  palmate  usually  5-lobed 
leaves  are  scattered  along  the  branches,  not  tufted  at  the 
extremities,  and  the  main  divisions  of  the  leaves  are  again 
lobed.     A  native  of  the  Levant,  and  rare  in  British  gardens. 

Goryldpais  apicata  is  a  handsome  deciduous  Japanese  shrub 
with  Hazel-like  leaves  and  drooping  bracteate  spikes  of  yellow- 
ish fragrant  flowers  produced  in  Spring  before  the  foliage  is 
developed. 


Ordee  XLIII.— HALORAGEiE. 

* 

A  small  family  of  marsh  and  water  plants,  chiefly  insignifi- 
cant weeds.  Flowers  small  and  often  incomplete,  parts  in  twos 
or  fours.  The  Water  Milfoil  {Myriophyllum)  and  Mare's 
Tail  {Hippitria)  belong  to  this  order.  The  only  species 
worthy  of  further  notice  here  is  of  very  distinct  and  peculiar 
habit,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  cut. 

1.  GtTNNERA. 

Herbs  with  large  radical  leaves.  Flowers  in  dense  spikes  or 
branched  panicles.     About  twelve  species  are  known,  nearly 
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all  south  of  the  equator,  in  Africa,  America,  AuBtmlia,  and 
the  Antarctic  Islands.  So  nMned  in  honour  of  a  Swedish 
botanist. 

1.  G.  Bci^a  (fig.  102). — This  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
Rhubarb-like  leaves  with  prickly  petioles,  and  the  large  club- 


shaped  spike  of  innumerable  small  flowers  of  a  reddish  tinge. 
A  native  of  Chili,  requiring  slight  protection  in  severe  weather. 


Okder  XLTV.-MTRTiCEa!. 

This  vast  order  furnishes  us  with  very  few  hardy  subjects ; 
in  fact,  not  a  single  species  that  will  withstand  the  climate 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  includes  about  seventy-five 
genera  and  some  2,000  species,  all  of  which  are  shrubby  or 
arborescent.  They  are  especiftlly  abundant  in  South  America 
and  Australia,  The  Gum-trees  {Eucalyptus)  of  tlie  latter 
country  number  nesirly  150  species.  Some  of  the  slower- 
growing  kinds  may  prove  hardy  in  this  coimtry,  but  most  of 
.-  them  grow  so  rapidly  and  make  so  much  wood  in  one  season 
that  it  does  not  ripen,  and  is  cut  back  by  frost.  One  slow- 
growing  species  {E.  piUvei'uUnta)  was  formerly  represented  in 
Kew  Gardens  by  a  specimen  about  30  feet  high,  which  must 
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have  weatliered  several  winters.  The  opposite  exstipulate 
leaves  furnished  with  immersed  transparent  glands,  imbricate 
calyx-lobes,  numerous  stamens,  and  inferior  fruit,  characterise 
the  great  bulk  of  the  order ;  but  Australia  produces  a  distinct 
tribe  or  two  diflFering  in  some  particulars. 

1.  MtRTUS. 

This  is  the  only  genus  we  have  to  refer  to,  and  one  species 
alone  is  hardy  even  in  the  South-west  of  England.  There  are 
perhaps  nearly  100  species  belonging  to  this  genus.  The 
name  is  that  applied  to  the  European  species  by  the  Greeks. 

1.  M.  communis.  Myrtle. — It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe this  charming  shrub.  Unfortunately  it-  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  bear  our  winters,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  south- 
western counties.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  from 
different  localities  in  the  South  of  Europe,  varying  in  the  size 
and  form  of  the  leaves,  and  double  or  single  flowers. 

Eugenia  ugni^  Myrtilla,  is  a  dwarf  branching  shrub  about 
as  hardy  as  the  Myrtle,  with  smiall  oval  or  oblong  coria- 
ceous leaves,  solitary  axillary  pink  flowers,  and  red  edible 
berries.     Chili. 


Order  XLV.— MELASTOMAOE-ffi!. 

Another  large  assemblage  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  including 
a  few  herbaceous  species.  Natives  of  the  tropics  of  all 
countries,  and  particularly  numerou-?  in  America,  a  few  reaching 
the  temperate  regions.  The  members  of  this  order  are  easily 
recognised  by  their  opposite  exstipulate  leaves  with  parallel 
nerves,  definite  stamens,  anthers  usually  opening  by  pores,  and 
the  filaments  furnished  with  an  appendage. 

1.  RHEXIA. 

A  SDjiall  genus  of  North  American  plants.  Stems  shrubby 
or  herbaceous.  Flowers  tetramerous.  Stamens  8,  equal. 
Anthers  opening  by  a  terminal  pore,  spurred  at  the  base.  About 
six  species  are  known.     The  name  is  of  Greek  origin. 

1.  iJ.  Virginica.  Meadow  Beauty. — The  only  species  of  this 
large  order  that  is  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  this  country, 
and  this  is  extremely  rare,  and  difficult  to  grow,  requiring 
a  moist  sandy  Iwg-earth.     It  is  an  herbaceous  plant  about  a 
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foot  high  with  angular  winged  stems,  seseile  lanceolate  leaves 
with  bristly  teeth,  and  terminal  or  axillary  clusters  of  rosy 
flowers,  appearing  in  June  or  July. 


Ohde^  XLVI.— LYTHRAHIRffii. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbe  of  variable  habit  with  the  branches 
often  tetragonal.  Leaves  uBually  opposite,  exstipulate.  Calyx- 
lobes  valvate.  Petals  ubu- 
ally  crumpled.  Stamens 
definite  or  rarely  Dumerous. 
Fruit  usually  free  from  the 
calyx-tube.  This  order 
comprises  several  very 
curious  genera,  including 
the  Pomegranate  {Piinica 
Granatum),  referred  here 
by  some  botanists.  It  is 
remarkable  fur  the  apple' 
like  fruit  having  two  aeries 
of  carpels  one  above  the 
other.  Formerly,  this  was 
more  generally  cultivated 
in  boxes  or  large  pots  for 
standing  out  in  the  Summer 
time.  The  flowers  are  usu- 
ally scarlet,  but  there  is  a 
white  and  also  a  yellow 
variety,  and  also  a  double 

flowerod  form  as  depicted  in  ng.  103.  Puuio  OruiMum  Bon  iiicno. 

the  cut  (fig.  103).  (1  ""-«»»■) 

I.  cCphea. 

Herbs,  often  viscid  ;  branches  terete.  Leaves  opposite  or 
verticillate,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  entire.  Peduncles  from  be- 
tween the  petioles,  1-  or  more  flowered.  Flowers  scarlet,  purple, 
or  white.  Calyx-tube  elongated,  ribbed,  coloured,  produced 
below  in  a  spur  or  protuberance  with  6  primary  teeth,  and 
often  6  secondary  smaller  ones.  Petuls  6,  small,  the  2  upper 
usually  larger,  rarely  none.  Stamens  1 1,  the  upper  one  being 
deficient ;  filaments  altei-nately  long  and  short,  inserted  upon 
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the  throat  of  the  calyx-tube.  Capsule  free,  2-celled,  included 
in  the  calyx.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  species,  natives  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  America.  Name  from  kv^o^^  curved, 
referring  to  the  form  of  the  calyx  and  seed-vessel  in  some 
species. 

1.  CI  igneci^  syru  G.  'platyc&atra  of  gardens.  This  is  the 
species  commonly  grown,  having  nearly  glabrous  lanceolate 
leaves  and  apetalous  bright  scarlet  flowers  with  a  black  and 
white  little-expanded  limb.  It  is  a  perennial  species  from 
Mexico. 

0.  viacosisaima  is  a  viscid  annual  with  dull  purple  petals 
and  a  green  calyx-tube ;  C.  ailenoidea  with  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  a  Silene  has  purple  unequal  petals  and  calyx ; 
C.  strigilldsa  is  a  perennial  with  hairy  cordate  leaves,  orange 
calyx-tube,  and  2  small  purple  petals;  G,  JomUenaia^  syn. 
(7.  &minen8,  is  a  very  handsome  species  with  glabrous  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves  and  large  apetalous  orange  and  red  flowers. 

2.  LtTHRUM. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs  with  4-arigled  stems.  Leaves  opposite 
or  whorled,  entire.  Flowers  in  the  axil  of  the  upper  leaves, 
cymose  or  solitary.  Calyx-tube  costate,  straight,  equal  at  the 
base,  4-  to  6-toothed,  with  an  equal  number  of  secondary  ones. 
Petals  4  or  6,  large.  Stamens  8  to  12,  variable  in  differ- 
ent individuals  of  the  same  species.  Capsule  1-  or  2-celled. 
About  twelve  species  are  found  in  temperate  and  tropical 
regions.  The  name  is  adapted  from  \vdpovy  gore,  from  the  deep 
red  colour  of  the  flowers. 

1.  L.  Scdicaria,  Purple  Loosestrife, — One  of  our  most 
showy  native  plants,  growing  in  marshy  places  and  on  the 
borders  of  rivulets.  Stems  about  3  or  4  feet  high,  the  upper 
portion  clothed  with  rosy  purple  flowers.  There  are  improved 
varieties  in  cultivation,  the  best  of  which  is  that  named  rdseum 
aup6rbum, 

Oedeb  XLVIT.— ONAQRkRIEiB. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite  and 
alternate,  usually  entire.  Flowers  often  showy,  axillary  and 
solitary,  or  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Calyx-tube  adnate 
to  the  ovary ;  limb  with  usually  2  or  4  valvate  large  lobes. 
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Petals  2  or  4,  rarely  more,  fugacious,  twisted.  Stamens  1  to 
8.  Fruit  variable.  About  twenty  genera  and  300  species  are 
grouped  together  under  this  head.  Most  of  the  species  are 
found  in  temperate  regions. 


1.  epilObium. 

Calyx-tube  slender,  scarcely  produced  abovo  the  seod-vessel ; 
limb  4-lobed,  deciduous.  Petala  4,  often  2-lobed.  Stamens  8, 
alternately  smaller.  Cap- 
sule 4-celled,  dehiscing 
between  the  cells  ;  seeds 
numerous,  with  a  tuft  of 
silky  hairs  at  the  tip. 
There  are  upwards  of  fifty 
species  in  the  temperate 
and  frigid  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  common 
native  species  E.  k'lr- 
aktutn,  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  CodUns- 
and-Cream,  is  found  by  the 
side  of  almost  every  ditch 
and  wafer-course.  It  is  a 
coarse  growing  plant,  often 
6  or  7  feet  high,  but  its 
large  rosy  flowers  are  very 
striking  and  conspicuous 
towards  the  end  of  Summer. 
The  name  is  derived  from 
Jtti,  upon,  Xo^os,  a  pod, 
in  reference  to  the  flower 
being  seated  upon  t  h  1 
pod. 

1.  E.  anguBtifolitim 
(fig.  104).  Rose  Bay  or 
French  Willow. — The  only 
species  worth  cultivating. 
It  is  a  native  plant,  with 
bright  rosy-purple  flowers, 
produced  in  Summer.  The 
form    usually   seen   in   cultivation   differs   slightly  from   the 
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ordinary  wild  one  in  it«  larger  flowers  and  Bhorter  seed-vesselB. 
There  is  also  a  good  white  variety. 

2.  ZAUSCHNfiRIA. 
A    genus    of    one    herbaceous    Bpeciea    having    the    same 
quaternary   structure   of   the  tiowers   and    plumose   seeds   as 
EpUdbiuTii,  but  the  calyx  is  coloured,  and  the  tube  prolonged 
above  the  ovary.     A  commemorative  name. 

1.  Z.  Califomica. — A  much-branched  dwarf  plant  bearing 
sessile  linear-lanceolate  pubescent  leaves  and  axillary  solitary 
sessile  scarlet  flowers  with  a  long  slender  projecting  style, 
resembling  those  of  a  Fuchsia.  It  is  a  native  of  California, 
flowering  in  June. 

3.  CLAEKIA. 

Elegant   slender   branching   annual   plants-  with   linear   or 

lanceolate  leaves  and  solitary  or  racemose  flowers.     Parts  of 

the  flower  in  fours.      Petals   clawed,   often   deeply   .Vlobed. 

Capsule  linear,  many-seeded ;  seeds 

neither  plumose  nor  winged.     Only 

four   species  are   known,  all   from 

North-west  America.     Named  after 

Captain  Clark,  a  traveller. 

1.  G.  pulckma  (fig.  105).  This 
TTows  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high, 
with  glabrescent  linear  leaves  and 
large  flowers  having  deeply  trilo- 
bate petals  with  a  pair  of  small  op- 
posite teeth  on  the  claws.  Under 
cultivation  this  has  given  birth  to 
a  double  variety,  and  the  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  lilac-purple  to 
white.  There  is  also  a  variety  with 
entire  petals. 

2.  C,  Aegana. — A  rather  smaller 
flowered  species.    Leaves  lanceolate, 

/  dentate.       Petals    entire,    without 

Pig.  i».  ciB-tupnKLeiii.         teeth  on  the  claw. 

C.  gaurdides,  syn.  C.  rhymhi^dea, 
is  a  less  attractive  species  with  smaller  purplish  flowers. 
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4.  CENOTHBBA  (including  Godella). 
Herbs,    rarely    frutescent.      Leaves  membranous,    Bessile    or 
petiolate,  entire,  lobed,  or  pinnatifid.     Flowers  usually  large 
and  ahowy,  axillary,  sessile,  or  pedimcuiate.     Calys-tube    pro- 
duced above  the  Eeed-vessel,  lobea  ofteu  rcflexed  and  deciduous. 
Petals    4,  not    clawed,   entire,      Stamens    6.      Capsule    mem- 
branous or  woody,  costate,  clavate,    tetragonal,  polygonal  or 
winged.     Seeds  few  or  many,  with  or  without  an  appendage. 
There  are  nearly   100  species,  with  the  exception  of  one  Taa- 
manian  species,  of  American  origin.     The  etymology  of  the 
name  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
Goditia  was  formerly  separated  on 
insufficient   grounds;   but    it    may 
be    remarked    that    there    are   no 
yellow-flowered  species  belonging  to 
this  section,  and  in  CEnothera  they 
are  either  yellow  or  white,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions.     The  species  are 
very  similar    in  appearance,  there- 
fore a  small  selection  will  suffice. 

1.  (E.  rvhicunda,  syn.  OodHia 
nthieiinda  (fig.  106).  An  erect 
annual  about  2  feet  high  with 
lilac-purple  flowers  having  a  deeper 
coloured  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petaL  One  of  the  most  desirable 
species.  Under  cultivation  it  has 
produced  a  beautiful  blush-white 
and  other  varieties. 

2.  (E,  Wkitiwyi,  syn.  Oodltia 
grandifibra. — An  annual  of  recent 
introduction.  This  is  a  magnificent 
species,  of  dwarf  compact  habit, 
bearing    a    profusion    of    rosy-red 

flowers  blotched  with  crimson,  and       pig.  it».  <EDotiiBc«  ruMcuodn. 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  _  '* """  ''"'* 

Other  handsome  species  of  the  Ood^tia  section  are : — (E. 
rdaeo-dlha,  rosy  purple  and  white,  (E.  Lindleyaiia,  purple,  also 
with  double  flowers,  and  CE.  reptana,  a  trailing  species  with 
ro.se-purple  spotted  flowers. 

3.  (E.  bi-ennis.     Evening  Primrose. — This  is  the  species  first 
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introduced,  and  now  become  naturalised  in  some  localities. 
It  is  a  tall  pubescent  plant  with  yellow  flowers  about  3  inches 
in  diameter.  The  peculiarity  of  this  aud  »ome  otiier  species  is, 
that  the  flowers  do  not  expand  till  towards  evening. 

4.  (E,  ^m«en.— This 
is  one  of  the  best  yellow- 
flowering  perennial  spe- 
cies. It  has  rich  dark- 
green  foliage,  and 
blossoms  abundantly 
throughout  the  Summer. 

5.  (E.  tanixaclfdlki.— 
A  dwarf  perennial  with 
pinnatifid  leaves  and 
large  pure  white  flowers. 

<S.   acaiilis    aud    (E. 
specidsa,  (fig.    107)  are 
dwarf  perennial    white- 
flowered     apecies ;      (E. 
chryadnlha    and    (E. 
Mia  sour  iinsiB    have 
yellow  flowers,  and  the 
latter    is    of    prostrate 
habit,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable.     Amongst  annuals  may 
be  cited  (E.  macrdutha  and  (E.  odorata,  both  yellow. 
5.  EUCHARtDIUM. 
Pretty  annual   herbs   of  dwaif  habit,  remarkable   for  the 
slender   calyx-tube,  which   is   elongated  far  above  the   seed- 
vessel.     Calys-limb   deciduous.     Petals  4,  clawed,  3-lobed  or 
obcordate.     Stamens  4.     Capsule  4-ceUed,  dehiscing  through 
the  cells  ;  seeds  numerous.     There  are  only  two  species,  both 
natives  of  California.     Name  from  tvxapis,  agreeable. 

1.  E.  concinnum.~A  graceful  little  plant  about  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate-lanceolate,  entire.  Calyx-lobes 
cohering  at  the  tips,  reflexed.     Petals  trilobate,  lilac-purple, 

E.  grandifiin-um  of  gardens  appears  to  be  merely  a  large- 
flowered  variety  of  the  foregoing. 

6.  FCCHSIA. 

\       Small   shrubs   or   trees   witii   opposite   or   wborled   leaves. 

Calyi  coloured,  tube  produced  above  the  ovary,  limb  4-lobed. 

Petals  sessile  on  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube.     Stamens  8,  on 


Fig.  Wl,  OuaUKra  spqdcto.    (j  uat.  > 
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slender  lilameuta.  Style  long  and  slender.  Fruit  a  pulpy 
berry.  Tlie  species  are  estimated  at  about  fifty,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  from  New  Zealand,  all  natives  of  America. 
Mained  after  Fuchs,  a  German  botaoittt.  Almost  any  of  the 
specieti  and  varieties  will  Nourish  in  the  open  air  during  the 
Summer  months,  and  some  of  them  will  withstand  our  winters 
without  protection  if  treated  as  hcibaceous  plants,  while  one  or 
two  succeed  well  trained  against  a  wall,  in  the  more  favoured 
localities.     F./aigevM  (fig.  108)  is  one  of  the  tenderer  species 


Fig.  IDS.  FnchiU  tulssu.    (1  ut  Ate.) 

belonging  to  a  distinct  section,  having  a  very  long  calyx-tube 
and  short  sepals. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  hardier  species  or  varieties : — 
F.  glohbaa,  (lig.  109). — This  variety  Ik  readily  known  by  the 
globular  form  assumed  by  the  incurved  sepals,  and  is  probably 
a  variety  of  F.  ■macroeihua,  syn.  F.  Magdldnica.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  probable  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  hardier  varieties 
are  forms  of  that  specieji,  which  is  a  native  of  the  extreme 
South  of  America.  The  variety  called  coccinea  in  gardens  it 
has  lately  been  discovered  has  no  title  to  that  name,  but 
belongs  to  this  group.  The  true  coccliiea,  sometimes  called 
gracUia,  has  nearly  sessile  leaves  and  other  differences,  and  is 
now  very  rare  iu  British  gardens.  Its  native  country  is  pro- 
bably Brazil.     F.  IUccai-timi  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
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varieties,  and  one  of  the  most  profuse  bloomers.     In  the  south 
and  west  it  attains  a  Urge  size  agaiost  a  wall,  and  is  sufficiently 


Tig.  IW.  TBchria  globoM.    <}ii>t.att,) 

hardy  to  withstand  our  Winter  in  such  a  position.  This  has 
red  straight  sepals  and  a  purple  corolla.  F.  cdnica,  diaoohr, 
etc.,  are  near  allies. 

?,  LOPEZIA. 
Curious  herbs  with  ratber  small  fiowera,  remarkable  in  having 
only  one  antheriferous  stamen,  and  one  petaloid.  L.  ooronata 
is  an  interesting  annual  about  2  feet  high,  with  alternate 
ovate-lanoeolate  serrate  petiolate  leaves  and  rose-purple 
flowers.  The  petals  are  refiexed,  and  are  deeper  coloured 
towards  the  base.  There  are  six  species  reported  from  Central 
America. 

8.  GAtTBA. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubby.  Leaves  alternate, 
simple,  entire,  dentate  or  sinuate.  Flowers  sessile  or  pedi- 
cellate, in  racemose  spikes.  Sepals  and  petals  3  or  4.  Stamens 
6  or  8,  declinate ;  filaments  slender,  with  a  scale-Uke  appendage 
at  the   base.     Fruit  indeliiscent,  3-  or  4-celIed,   or    1-celled 
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from  the  disappearance  of  tlie  septa ;  cells  l-ueeded.     There 
are   about   a  dozen  species,  from  the  waimer  parts  of  North 
America.        The  Dame   is   derived   from 
7aO/jo',  elevat<id,  probably  from  the  petab 
iK'ing  directed  upwards. 

1.  G.  LlndkeiwiH  {fig.  110). — This  is 
tlic  only  species  in  general  cultivation.  It 
is  a  branching  slender  herbaceous  species, 
bearing  its  long  spikes  of  white  and  pink 
flowers  in  great  abundance  throughout 
the  Summer. 


Oeder  XLVirr.— LOASETffii. 

Erect  or  climbing  herbs,  destitute  of 
tendrils,  or  more  rarely  shrubs,  frequently 
clothed  with  hispid  often  stinging  hairs. 
I>eaveB  opposite  or  alternate,  entire, 
lobed,  pinnatifid  or  pinnate ;  stipules 
none.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite, 
solitary,  racemose,  or  cymose  or  capitate ; 
peduncles  often  opposite  the  leaves ; 
pedicels  bibracteolate.  Calyx-tube  ad- 
nate  to  the  ovary,  often  ribbed  and  twist- 
ed ;  limb  of  1  or  5  imbricated  or  contorted 
persistent  lobes.  Petals  4  or  5,  inserted 
upon  the  throat  of  the  calyi,  sessile  or 
clawed,  flat  or  hooded.  Stamens  usually 
numerous,  often  in  bundles  opposite  the 
petals,  occasionally  with  intervening  Fig.  no.  OMrti^idiirtniBri. 
filiform  or  petaloid  staminodes.  Capsule 
commonly  1-celled,  with  straight  or  twisted  ribs ;  seeds  1  or 
more,  usually  minute.  Ten  genera,  containing  about  one 
hundred  species,  belong  to  this  order,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  monotypic  genus  from  tropical  Africa,  all  are  American. 

1.  MENTZELIA. 
(Inclading  Barlbnia  and  Eucnide.') 
Herbs  with  alternate  leaves.     Flowers  large,  white  or  yellow. 
Stamens  very  numerous.    Petals  fiat.  Capsule  1-celled,  straight; 
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«eeds  few  or  man;.     Named  in  honour  of  Gr.Mentzel,a  Crermau 

botanist. 

1.  M.  ahrea  (fig.  Ill),  ayn.  Bartonia  aurea. — Averyhand- 

Bome  Galifomian  annual,  better  known  under  the  latter  name. 
It  growa  about  2  feet 
bigb,  with  whitiBh 
branches,  hispid  leaves, 
and  bright  yellow 
Sowers. 

2.  M.  bartonioldea, 
Bjn.  Ev,(ynide  and  Mi- 
croapSrma. — Very  near 
the  preceding,  but  with 
smaller  yellow  flowers. 

2.  LOlSA. 
(Inclading  Caiophiyra.') 
Erect    climbing    or 
prostrate    herbs  with 
hispid    stinging    hairs. 
Leaves  alternate  or  op- 
posite,  simple   or   com- 
pound. Petals  5,  hooded, 
spreading  or  erect,  con- 
nivent,  alternating  with 
the   same    number    of 
scales,   having    2    or   3 
bristles  on  the  back,  and 
pig.Lii.  M«,i»ii.««..  (in«.«i».)  an    appendage    at    the 

base.  Stamens  in 
phalanges  opposite  the  petals,  staminodes  filiform,  two  opposite 
each  scale.  Capsule  l-celled,  3-  to  5-valved,  rarely  twisted; 
seeds  numerous.  There  are  about  fifty  species,  all  South 
American.     Named  in  honour  of  a  Spanish  botanist. 

1.  L.  auranVlaca,  syn.  Caiophbra  laierltla, — A  perennial 
of  climbing  habit  with  elegantly  lobed  leaves  and  orange  and 
brick-red  solitary  flowers  of  very  curious  structure.  The  only 
objection  to  this  and  allied  species  is  the  presence  of  stinging 
hairs  on  all  parts  of  the  plant,  which  are  equally  painful  with 
those  of  the  common  Nettle.  A  native  of  Chili,  usually  treated 
as  an  annual. 

L.  acanthifolia,  syn.  L.  Placei,  has  yellow  and  red  flowers 
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and  handsome  foliage  ;  L.  picta,  yellow  and  white  ;  L.  tricolor, 
yellow  and  red;  and  L.  Pentldiulica,  white  tipped  with  orange. 
Blumenbdckia  insignia. —  An  allied  plant  in  which  the  cap- 
sule splits  to  the  base  into  10  valves.  Leaves  opposite,  pinna- 
tifid.  Flowers  axillary,  on  long  peduncles,  pure  white,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter. 


Order  XLIX.— PASSIPIidRRffi!. 

The  plants  of  this  fotnily  are  mostly  of  climbing  habit,  with 
alternate  lobed  leaves  and  lateral  tendrils.  In  structure  they 
are  remarkable  in  bavins  a  single  double  or  triple  corona,  as 


the  ot^ns  are  collectively  termed  which  intervene  between  the 
petals  and  stamens.     The  fruit  is  superior,  often  fleshy,  ediblo 
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and  indehiscent,  and  uBually  stipitate.  About  250  species  and 
20  genera  are  comprised  in  this  order.  They  are  usually  very 
showy,  but  unfortimately  nearly  all  are  natives  of  the  tropics. 

1.  passiflOra. 

Distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  genera  by  the  short 
calyx-tube  and  the  three  often  recurved  styles.  Passion-flower 
is  simply  a  translation  of  the  technical  name,  which  was  given 
on  account  of  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  parts  of  the  flower 
to  the  instruments  of  Christ's  suffering. 

1.  P.  ccBTulea  (fig.  112). — The  only  hardy  species,  and  even 
this  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall  and  covering  in  very 
severe  weather.  The  petals  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  pale 
blue  and  rosy-red,  and  the  fringed  corona  and  centre  of  the 
flower  is  differently  coloured  in  different  varieties.  It  frequently 
ripens  its  fruit  in  this  country.  This  is. about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  changing  from  green  to  orange,  and 
ultimately  scarlet.  The  flowers  are  produced  very  freely,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.    It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 


Ohder  L— CUCURBITXCEiB. 

Scandent  or  prostrate  herbs,  annual,  or  often  with  a  large 
fleshy  perennial  rhizome,  rarely  shrubby.  Leaves  alternate, 
simple,  lobed,  or  palmately  or  pedately  partite.  Tendrils  (when 
present)  lateral,  solitary,  simple  or  branched.  Flowers  moncB- 
cious  or  dioecious,  white  or  yellow,  rarely  blue  or  red.  Petals 
variable,  often  confluent  with  the  calyx.  Stamens  commonly  3  ; 
anthers  extrorse,  often  sinuate.  Fruit  inferior,  usually  fleshy, 
often  large,  very  variable  in  form,  sometimes  brilliantly 
coloured;  seeds  variable,  destitute  of  albumen.  The  plante 
belonging  to  this  order  are  mainly  from  tropical  regions,  espe- 
cially the  more  ornamental  ones.  Of  the  500  species  known, 
a  few  are  notable  for  their  ornamental  fruits,  and  some,  like 
the  Melon  and  Cucumber,  are  valuable  for  food.  We  have  one 
native  species,  the  Red  Bryony,  Bryonia  diovca.  It  has  annual 
climbing  stems,  which  are  produced  from  a  large  tuberous  root 
or  rhizome.  Its  elegantly  lobed  leaves  and  red  berries  are 
familiar  in  the  south.  Cucurbita  P^o  furnishes  some  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  annual  ornamental  gourds.  In  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  fruit  it  is  one  of  the  most  variable  plants  in  culti- 
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vation.  Amongst  the  more  striking  are :  av/ranti/ifbrrrda^ 
Orange  Gourd,  in  colour  and  shape  exactly  resembling  an 
orange ;  liindnia^  Lemon  Grourd ;  malifdrmis,  Apple  Croiird ; 
and  pyrifdrmis,  Pear  Gourd ;  besides  innumerable  other  dis- 
tinct intermediate  and  small-fruited  varieties.  Lagenaria 
vulgwria  includes  those  popularly  known  as  Trumpet,  Hercules' 
Club,  Plate  de  Corse,  Siphon,  and  Bottle  Gourds.  Cilou'inis 
erinaceua  and  (7.  myriocdrpua  are  respectively  the  Hedgehog 
Cucumber  and  Gooseberry  Gourd.  Trichoadnthes  coI/ubHna  is 
the  Snake  Gourd.  The  names  are  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
most  of  those  above  enumerated,  especially  as  many  of  them 
are  not  distinguishable  except  by  their  fruits.  The  native 
countries  of  most  of  the  edible  species  cannot  be  given  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Of  hardy  perennial  species  we  may  cite 
Abdbi^a  viridifiora,  a  native  of  Uruguay,  with  annual  stems, 
finely-cut  leaves,  and  greenish-white  stellate  flowers  succeeded 
by  small  bright  scarlet  berries ;  and  Thladidntha  dvbia^  with 
cordate  hirsute  leaves,  an  abundance  of  medium  sized  yellow 
flowers,  and  bright  red  fruits  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  hen's 
egg.     Both  of  the  foregoing  are  dioecious. 


Oedee  LI— BEGONIACEiE. 

This  order  comprises  one  vast  genus,  Begdnia,  containing  up- 
wai'ds  of  350  species,  and  one  or  two  monotypic  genera.  The 
species  are  mostly  succulent  herbs  of  variable  habit  and  duration, 
and  many  have  perennial  tuberous  rhizomes.  Leaves  alternate, 
simple,  variously  lobed  or  entire.  Flowers  often  very  showy, 
white,  rose,  scarlet  or  yellow,  unisexual  and  unsymmetrical. 
Segments  of  the  perianth  2  or  more,  all  petaloid.  Stamens 
many ;  filaments  free  or  connate.  Fruit  capsular  or  baccate, 
often  angular  and  3-winged.  Seeds  numerous^  very  minute. 
Nearly  all  the  species  are  tropical,  but  one  or  two  from  the 
Andes  have  recently  been  introduced  and  distributed  as  hardy 
plants,  and  one  Chinese  species  needs  only  slight  protection. 
Many  others  may  be  planted  out  in  Summer  in  sheltered 
situations. 

1.  B.  Evansiana,  syn.  B.  discolor. — This  is  a  very  free* 
flowering  large-leaved  caulescent  species  from  China.  The 
leaves  unequally  cordate,  sharply  toothed,  hispid  above,  and 
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bright  red  on  the  veins  beneath.     Flowers  in  terminal  panicles, 
rosy-pink. 

2.  B.  VeitchiL — A  very  fine  species,  found  at  an  elevation 
of  12,000  feet  in  Peru.  Stemless,  with  thick  fleshy  oblique 
cordate  lobed  leaves  and  very  large  vermilion-coloured  flowers, 
about  two  on  each  scape,  with  rose-coloured  bmcts. 

Order  LII.— CAOTE^ 

A  highly  curious  assemblage  of  plants,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  leaves  are  undeveloped  or  reduced  to  spines  or  scales,  and 
the  stems  fleshy,  abounding  in  the  most  remarkable  and 
ungainly  forms.  The  flowers  are  often  large  and  brilliant,  the 
calyx-lobes  as  well  as  the  petals  being  colourf»d,  and  the  stamens 
numerous.  Style  long,  often  terminated  by  a  radiating  multi- 
partite stigma.  Fruit  inferior,  baccate  ;  seeds  numerous,  on 
parietal  placentas.  With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Rhipsalis, 
all  are  natives  of  America,  from  Chili  to  Canada  in  50°  north 
latitude,  but  chiefly  from  Mexico.  A  few  species  are  hardy 
in  dry  situations  or  on  rockwork. 

Opuntia  Rafineaquiana,  0,  vulgaris^Q,nd  two  or  three  species 
of  Mammillaria  are  amongst  the  hardiest,  but  they  are 
rarely  cultivated,  except  by  curious  amateurs. 

Order  LIII.— -PICOIDEiE. 

This  order  includes  about  a  score  of  iminteresting  genera 
besides  the  following,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have  to 
consider 

1.  mesembryAnthemum. 

Herbs  or  erect  or  prostrate  shrubs  with  usually  opposite 
simple  fleshy  leaves  very  variable  in  form,  and  conspicuous 
white,  yellow  or  red  flowers  resembliog  some  of  the  CompdsUece 
in  appearance,  though  widely  different  in  structure.  Calyx- 
tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  5-  to  8-lobed.  Petals  linear, 
numerous,  in  one  or  more  series.  Stamens  numerous.  Capsule 
contained  in  the  fleshy  calyx-tube,  usually  5-celled,  opening 
through  the  top  of  the  cells,  many-seeded.  The  species  are 
estimated  at  about  300,  the  majority  inhabiting  South  Africa. 
The  name  is  a  compound  of  fis4Tr}fi0pia^  mid-day,  and  avOsfiov, 
a  flower ;  the  flowers  of  many  species  do  not  expand  except  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  them. 
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1 .  A/,  cryatalllnum.  Ice  Plant. — This  very  remarkable  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  a  dwarf  branching 
annual  with  alternate  or  opposite  oblong-undulate  sessile  leaves 
which  as  well  as  the  stem  are  covered  with  crystalline  granules. 
The  flowers  are  solitary  and  axillary,  either  pink  or  white,  with 
a  yellow  centre. 

2.  Jf.  cordifdUuTn. — ^This  is  a  perennial  species,  and  better 
known  by  the  variegated  form,  which  is  in  great  request  for 
bedding  in  Summer.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and  dense,  with  small 
cordate  leaves  and  sessile  purple  flowers.     South  A&ica. 

3.  M,  tricolor. — A  pretty  tender  annual  species,  growing  in 
dense  tufts.  Leaves  long,  linear,  acute.  Flowers  pink  and 
crimson  with  a  dark  eye,  solitary,  on  long  radical  peduncles 
covered  with  small  granular  protuberances.     South  Africa. 


Ordeb  LIV.— xjmbelliperze. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  arborescent.  Leaves  usually  much 
divided.  Flowers  very  small,  in  compound  or  simple  umbels, 
rarely  capitate,  with  or  without  involucral  bracts.  Calyx 
superior,  limb  obsolete  or  5-toothed.  Petals  5,  epigynous,  the 
tips  usually  incurved.  Stamens  5.  Fruit  of  two  indehiscent  1- 
seeded  dorsally  or  laterally  compressed  carpels  with  longi- 
tudinal oil  canals ;  seeds  albuminous.  This  very  numerous 
order  offers  little  in  the  floral  department,  but  a  few  are  grown 
for  their  ornamental  foliage  or  bracts.  It  furnishes  us  with 
many  valuable  esculents  and  aromatic  spices  and  a  few  drugs, 
such  as  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Samphire,  Anise,  Caraway,  Cummin, 
and  Asafcetida.  And  there  are  some  virulently  poisonous, 
as  Conhirn^  CiciUa,  and  (End/rUhe,  There  are  152  genera  and 
about  1,300  species,  chiefly  from  temperate  regions. 

1.  BUPLBtTRUM. 

Leaves  simple  and  entire.  Flowers  yellowish,  in  compound 
umbels.  Calyx -teeth  none.  Fruits  laterally  compressed. 
About  sixty  species  of  this  genus  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
north  temperate  zone,  a  few  reaching  South  Africa.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Most  of  the  species  are 
herbaceous  or  annual,  but  the  only  one  that  concerns  us  is 
shrubby. 

1.  B^  fruticdsum, — A  small  branching  shrub  with  alternate 
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coriaceoiis  obovate-lanceolate  mucronate  glabrous  leaves  glau- 
cous beneath,  and  terminal  compound  umbels  of  yellowish 
flowers  with  entire  involucral  bracts.  The  only  shrubby 
species  of  the  family  in  general  cultivation,  and  this  is  not 
very  hardy,  and  more  curious  than  beautiful.     South  Europe. 

2.  ERtNGIUM. 

Herbs  with  prickly  foliage  and  bracts.  Leaves  lobed  or 
dissected  or  imdivided,  with  rigid  teeth.  Flowers  sessile,  in 
dense  heads  or  spikes  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  bracts. 
About  100  species,  from  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions, 
absent  only  from  South  Africa.  Two  or  three  species  are  cxilti- 
vated  on  accoimt  of  the  bright  blue  colour  of  the  involucral 
bracts,  which  are  of  long  duration.  The  name  is  of  classical 
origin,  but  its  application  is  uncertain.  The  Sea  Holly,  E^tnarii- 
imumj  belongs  to  this  genus. 

1.  E.  cUplnum. — ^A  dwarf  perennial  about  18  inches  or  2 
feet  high.  Radical  leaves  on  long  petioles,  undivided,  deeply- 
cordate  ;  cauline  sessile,  3-  or  5-lobed,  with  sharp  teeth.  Invo- 
lucre multifid,  with  spinose  teeth,  ultimately  assuming  a  deep 
blue  tint.     Flower-head  oblong.     Switzerland. 

2.  E.  Bourgati. — Similar  to  the  last,  but  with  the  radical 
leaves  tritemately  deeply  divided,  lobes  .  terminating  in  long 
slender  sharp  teeth,  and  the  flower-head  globose.  A  very 
pretty  glaucous  green  species,  the  involucres  and  stems  at 
length  blue.     It  comes  from  the  South  of  France. 

3.  E.  amethystlnuTn. — About  3  feet  high.  Leaves  about  a 
foot  long,  bipinnatifid ;  segments  few,  long,  and  narrow,  with 
spinose  teeth.  A  more  branching  plant  than  either  of  the 
foregoing.  Involucres  and  upper  branches  blue.  A  native  of 
the  Tyrol,  etc. 

3.  ASTRlNTLA.. 

Erect  perennial  herbs  with  palmately-lobed  leaves,  not 
spiny.  Umbels  simple  or  compoimd,  exceeded  by  the  radiating 
coloured  involucral  bracts.  A  genus  of  a  few  variable  species, 
which  have  received  a  great  many  names,  and  consequently 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  nomenclature.  Natives  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Name  from  aarrpovj  a  star,  in 
allusion  to  the  umbels. 

1.  A,  major.  Masterwort. — A  branching  herb  about  2  feet 
high.     Leaves  on  long  petioles,  with  3  to  7  lanceolate  serrate 
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lobes.  Bracta  and  flowers  pink  or  white.  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  and  occasionallj  as  a  garden  outcast  in  this  country. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this,  some  more  highly  coloured 
than  others,  and  the  best  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

4  TRACHTMENE  (DuKwsm). 

This  is  an  Australasian  genus  of  few  species,  with  the 
flowers  in  simple  umbels,  and  the  fruit  very  much  flattened 
laterally.     From  tpayys,  rough,  and  v^iji',  a  membrane  or  akin. 

1.  T.  cceruUa,  better  known  as  Didiecus  cceruleus. — ^This  is 
the  only  familiar  ornamental  annual  species  of  this  faifllly. 
It  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  tritemately  divided 
into  linear  segments.     Flowers  bright  blue.     Fruit  tubercular. 

5.  FERULA. 

Gigantic  herbs  with  large  much-divided  leaves  and  tall 
bnmclidd  inflorescence.  Umbels  compound;  fruit  dorsally  com- 
pressed, almost  flat,  laterally  winged.  Natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  Central  Asia,     The  classical  name. 

1.  F.  communis  (fig.   113).     G-iant   FenneL — This   is  ex- 
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tremelv  effectire  in  single  specimens  in  a  large  garden, 
growing  to  a  height  of  10  or  even  15  feet.  A  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  There  are  eeveral  other  species  with 
handsome  foliage,  as  F.  Tvn^i^fi/iy  F.  glauca,  etc. 

6.  HEBi-CLEUM, 

Allied  to  the  last  genus,  but  differing  in  the  structure  of 
its  fruit.  Also  large  plants  with  ornamental  foliage.  There 
are  about  fifty  species,  nearly  all  in  the  north  temperate  zone. 
H.  Sph/mdylium  ia  the  Common  Hogweed  or  Cow  ParBuip. 
Naaied  after  Hercules, 

1.  H,  flav68cena,  syn.  H.  Aitatriaeu-m  (fig.  114). — This 
species  has  the  foliage  more  deeply  cut  than  in  the  native 


species.  Besides  this  there  are  several  species  or  varieties  in 
cultivation,  but  there  is  much  confusion  amongst  the  names : 
S,  imvnene,  gigdvitewm,  Ph-bicwm,  dspennti,  and  Panacea 
amongst  others.  They  grow  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  and  bear 
truly  enormous  umbels  containing  thousands  of  flowers,  and 
are  very  striking  objects. 
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Other  members  of  this  order,  noteworthy  for  their  orna- 
mental foliage,  are :  ArchangUica  atropurpiureaj  Molopo- 
apSrmum  cicwtd/ri/UTO,  Ndrthex  Asafcetidoy  Smyrnviim  spp., 
SUdvs  spp.,  M&am  athamdnticumj  etc. 

Oedee  LV.--AIlALIAOEiE. 

Erect  or  climbing  shrubs  or  trees,  very  rarely  herbaceous, 
often  clothed  with  a  stellate  pubescence,  occasionally  armed 
with  spines.  Leaves  alternate,  or  very  rarely  opposite,  entire, 
toothed,  lobed,  or  palmately  or  pinnately  divided;  stipules 
various,  rarely  none,  dowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual, 
regular,  usually  small,  capitate,  umbellate,  racemose  or  pani- 
culate.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary ;  limb  small.  Petals 
3  or  more,  often  5,  usually  valvate.  Stamens  of  the  same 
number,  rarely  more.  Fruit  inferior,  drupaceous  or  baccate, 
1-  or  more  celled  ;  cells  1-seeded.  Very  near  the  UmbelllferoB 
in  structure.  The  species  are  estimated  at  about  350,  dis- 
tributed into  35  genera.  They  are  chiefly  from  tropical 
countries,  but  there  are  a  few  hardy  species  familiar  in  our 

gardens. 

1.  ABlLU. 

Perennial  herbs  or  deciduous  shrubs,  often  spiny.  Leaves 
digitate,  or  once  or  more  pinnate ;  leaflets  serrulate.  Flowers 
in  lunbellate  racemes  or  panicles,  rarely  in  compound  umbels. 
Petals  5,  imbricate.  Fruit  laterally  compressed,  2-  to  5-celled. 
Pedicels  articulated  with  the  flowers.  About  thirty  species 
are  referred  here,  nearly  all  from  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
a  few  from  temperate  North  America  and  Asia.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  unexplained. 

1,  A,  apindaa,  Angelica  Tree. — This  is,  after  the  Ivies,  the 
most  familiar  species  of  the  order.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
with  simple  stout  stems  and  very  large  tripinnate  leaves  com- 
posed of  numerous  serrulate  leaflets.  The  stem  and  petioles  are 
usually  spiny.  Inflorescence  terminal.  A  handsome  and  distinct 
shrub  from*  North  America. 

2.  A,  ChvnSnaia,  syn.  A.  Mandshilrica,  Dimorphdmihua. — 
Near  No.  1,  but  with  very  hairy  and  prickly  usually  bipinnate 
leaves  and  less  regularly  toothed  leaflets.  A  native  of  North 
China,  etc. 

A,  nvdicaidis,  rdceindaa^hiapida,  and  Oinaeng,  syn.  Pcmax 
Qmaeng^  are  North  American  herbaceous  species,  possessing 
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medicinal  properties,  but  of  no  special  merit  as  ornamental 
plants. 

2.  FlTSIiu 

Spinescent  or  unarmed  small  trees  or  shrubs  with  large 
palmately-lobed  leaves.  Flowers  in  umbellate  racemes  or 
panicles.  Petals  valvate.  Fruit  compressed  laterally.  jOnly 
three  species  are  included  here,  two  of  which  are  occasionally 
grown. 

1.  F.  Jap&nicdj  syn.  Aralia  Siebdldii^  A,  papyrifera.  Eice 
Paper  Tree. — A  very  handsome  and  distinct  small  but  rather 
tender  tree  with  large  palmate  deciduous  leaves  densely 
covered  with  a  stellate  pubescence.     A  native  of  Formosa. 

2.  F.  h&rrida^  syn.  Panax  horridum. — A  very  spiny  thick- 
stemmed  shrub  with  palmately-lobed  cordate  petiolate  prickly 
leaves  and  terminal  inflorescence.     A  native  of  North  America. 

Eleutherocdccus  senticbaua  is  a  recently  introduced  prickly 
shrub  from  North-eastern  Asia.  It  has  palmately  divided 
deciduous  leaves  on  very  long  petioles,  and  small  dioecious 
umbellate  flowers;  male  lilac  and  female  yellow.  It  is  re- 
ported to  be  quite  hardy. 

3.  HEDERA. 

Climbing  evergreen  shrubs  with  simple  leaves.  Flower- 
umbels  paniculate.  Petals  valvate,  with  an  equal  number 
of  stamens.  Seeds  with  ruminated  albumen.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  is  obscure,  but  supposed  to  be  from  the  Celtic 
liedra^  a  cord,  in  allusion  to  the  stems.  There  is  an  Australian 
species  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  all  the  other  forms  are  referred 
to  one  species  by  some  botanists,  and  by  others  they  are  grouped 
under  several  different  names.  The  extreme  varieties  are  very 
distinct  and  readily  recognised,  but  there  are  some  intermediate 
forms  which  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  Ivies  are  found 
throughout  the  north  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the  Old 
World,  and  some  of  the  forms  are  local,  which  has  led  to  their 
receiving  names  indicative  of  the  countries  they  inhabit,  whilst 
others  have  been  less  appropriately  named.  Without  conunit- 
ting  ourselves  on  the  species  question,  we  will  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  most  distinct  forms.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
leaves  on  young  plants  and  on  flowering  branches  are  often  very 
diff'erent  from  the  bulk.  Ivies  rarely  flower  in  the  creeping 
form,  or  when  climbing  until  they  have  reached  the  summit 
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of  the  support,  where  they  assume  a  dififerent  closer  stouter 
growth  and  produce  flowers. 

1.  H.  HHix.  Common  Ivy. — The  varieties  of  this  are 
numerous  and  handsome.  Flowering  specimens,  it  is  said,  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  pedicels  and  calyx  being  clothed  with 
6-  to  8-rayed  stellate  hairs.  But  the  names  are  almost  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  garden  forms,  as ; 
pedatoj  palmoLtaj  rugdsa,  ludda,  aagittcefdliay  minor  mai^mo^ 
ratcuj  aiirea  margmatay  argSntea  marginata,  etc.  There 
are  also  green  and  variegated  arborescent  forms,  and  others 
with  white,  yellow,  or  black  berries. 

2.  H.  GanarUnsisy  or  Hibernica.  Usually  known  in  gar- 
dens as  the  Irish  Ivy. — Stellate  hairs  of  the  inflorescence  with 
13  to  15  rays.  AlgeAenais  is  one  of  the  best  green-leaved 
varieties  referred  here.  Though  the  variegations  are  not  so 
numerous  and  varied,  there  are  some  very  desirable,  generally 
of  more  robust  and  vigorous  growth  than  in  No.  1 :  pallida^ 
Toacula^a,  arg&ateo-Tnargmata^  Cavendiahii,  etc. ;  arhorisoeTis 
and  cordifdlia  are  *  Tree  Ivies.' 

3.  H.  Roegneriana  or  Colchica.  Giant  Ivy. — Inflorescence 
furnished  with  2-lobed  scales,  each  lobe  again  divided  into  7 
to  10  teeth.  The  leaves  of  this  form  are  very  large,  thick 
and  leathery.  There  is  a  variety,  arborea,  both  green  and 
variegated. 


Oeder  LVI.— CORNACEiE. 

Shrubs,  trees,  or  herbs.  Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite, 
deciduous  or  evergreen,  exstipulate.  Flowers  usually  small 
and  inconspicuous,  in  terminal  cymes  or  panicles,  or  amentaceous 
or  capitate  with  a  coloured  involucre.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to 
the  ovary.  Petals  none,  or  4  or  6,  rarely  more.  Stamens  4 
or  6.  Fruit  drupaceous,  1-  to  4-celled,  or  with  1  to  4  1-seeded 
stones.  A  small  order  of  about  seventy-five  species,  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  but  most  abundant  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  north. 

1.  CORNUS  (including  Benthdmia), 

Shrubs,  small  trees,  or  herbs  with  usually  opposite  leaves 
and  hermaphrodite  tetramerous  flowers  with  or  without  an 
involucre  and  a  2-celled  fruit.     There  are  about  twenty-five 
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species  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  name  is 
from  C0771U,  a  horn,  from  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  or  perhaps 
the  hard  stone  of  the  fruit.  We  have  two  indigenous  species : 
C.  sanguiTiea,  Dogwood,  a  shrub  with  red  bark,  ovate  opposite 
leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of  white  flowers  without  bracts  and 
small  black  berries  ;  and  C,  Suecica^  an  herbaceous  plant  about 
6  inches  high  with  terminal  umbels  of  flowers  supported  by 
four  white  bracts.  The  former  is  commoner  in  the  southern, 
and  the  latter  confined  to  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

1.  (7.  7008,  Cornelian  Cherry. — A  small  tree,  native  of 
Europe,  producing  its  little  clusters  of  yellow  flowers  in  Spring 
before  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
of  four  yellowish  bracts.  Leaves  ovate-acuminate.  Berry  red. 
There  is  a  handsome  variety  with  variegated  foliage  which 
bears  fruit  abundantly, 

2.  (7.  dlha. — A  shrub  with  deep  red  bark,  obovate  oblong 
acuminate  leaves,  and  white  flowers  followed  by  white  berries. 
A  native  of  Siberia. 

3.  (7.  fl&i^a. — A  very  ornamental  little  tree  with  ovate 
oblong  or  obovate  leaves  pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  large, 
white,  with  a  very  large  and  conspicuous  white  involucre. 
Berry  scarlet.     North  America. 

4.  (7.  fragifera^  syn.  Benthdmia  frcbgifera, — An  evergreen 
shrub  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  terminal  capitate  small  green 
flowers ;  involucre  of  four  large  yellowish  bracts.  In  this 
species  the  berries  grow  together,  forming  a  large  strawberry- 
like scarlet  fruit.     A  native  of  Nepal,  and  rather  tender. 

5.  0.  Canad&nsis. — An  herbaceous  species  closely  resembling 
the  native  one,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  the 
flower-head  more  conspicuous. 

2.  AtrCUBA. 

Evergreen  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves,  dioecious  tetramerous 
small  piu-plish  paniculate  flowers,  and  1 -celled  1 -seeded 
drupaceous  fruits.     The  Japanese  name. 

1.  A.  Himalaica. — ^This  is  very  near,  and  perhaps  only 
a  variety  of  the  following  species,  differing  mainly  in  the 
longer  petioles  and  distant  blunt  tumid  teeth  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  having  spherical  (not  oblong)  berries.  The  foliage  is 
ample  and  effective.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
variegated  forms  of  this.     The  male  only  is  in  cultivation. 

2.  A.  Japonica^  var,  maculdta, — The  mottled  leaves  of  this 
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variety  have  long  formed  one  of  the  most  familiar  objects  in 
cultivation ;  but  the  scarlet  berries  are  still  comparatively  rare, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  until  recently  of  male  plants. 
The  normal  green-leaved  form  has  also  been  introduced ;  and 
there  are  already  nearly  a  score  of  diflFerent  varieties  offered 
by  nurserymen,  differing  in  the  form  or  variegation  of  the  leaf. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  new  varieties.  Male  varieties : 
picta,  blcolor,  svXphurea^  and  ouata,  with  variegated  foliage ; 
and  vh*a  and  grdnddsj  with  green  foliage.  Female  varieties : 
atdphurea,  aibrea  marginataj  and  latiTnacvXatd,  with  varie- 
gated leaves ;  and  longifdlia,  luteocdrpaj  vh^a,  and  angustir. 
fblia^  with  green  leaves. 

3.  gIrrya. 

Evergreen  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and  dioecious  flowers 
in  catkins.  Petals  none.  Calyx-lobes  and  stamens  4.  Berry 
1-celled,  1-  or  2-seeded.  There  are  eight  species  known,  one 
West  Indian,  and  the  remainder  from  California  and  Mexico. 
Named  after  Mr.  Garry,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

1.  0.  Miptica. — A  handsome  shrub  with  dark  green 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  catkins  of  yellowish  flowers  in  clusters 
near  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The  male  plant  only  is  in  cidti- 
vation,  in  which  the  catkins  are  pendulous,  silky,  and  furnished 
with  connate  bracts.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  November 
till  P^ebruary.     A  native  of  California. 

Oriselinia  lUtoralia  and  0.  ludda^  are  allied  dioecious 
tender  shrubs  or  small  trees  from  New  Zealand,  with  handsome 
coriaceous  glossy  oblique  alternate  persistent  leaves;  the 
former  being  indistinctly  and  the  latter  prominently  veined 
beneath. 

The  genus  Nyaaa  comprises  about  half-a-dozen  arborescent 
species,  with  polygamous  small  capitate  flowers,  1-celled 
1 -seeded  drupes,  and  simple  alternate  deciduous  leaves.  One 
or  two  of  the  North  American  species  are  met  with  here  and 
there,  but  they  are  very  rare.  JT.  mvMiJldra,  syn.  N.  aqvMica^ 
villdaa,  etc.,  and  N",  unifidra,  syn.  N,  denticvlato^  tomentdaOj 
etc.,  are  the  principal  species.  They  are  both  handsome  trees* 
The  female  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  latter,  and  the  fruit 
oblong  and  blue,  whereas  in  the  former  the  female  flowers  are 
clustered  and  the  fruit  ovoid.  There  are  several  popular 
names  applied  to  them,  as  Tupelo,  Pepperidge,  Sour  Gum  Tree, 
etc. 
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Division  IL  --OAMOPETAL^. 
Petals  usually  united,  forming  a  monopetalous  corolla. 

Order  LVn.— CAPRIPOLlACE-ffiS- 

Shrubs  or  herbs  with  opposite  usually  exstipulate  simple  or 
compound  leaves  and  usually  corymbose  or  cymose  flowers. 
Calyx-limb  superior,  3-  to  5-toothed  or  -lobed.  Corolla  regular 
or  irregular,  often  2-lipped.  Stamens  4  to  10,  inserted  upon 
the  corolla.  Fruit  a  berry,  drupe,  or  dry  capsule,  indehiscent, 
1-  or  more  celled  and  seeded ;  seeds  albuminous,  often  with  a 
homy  testa.  There  are  about  200  species,  in  14  genera,  chiefly 
from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1.  LINNiSA. 

A  genus  of  one  species.  A  small  elegant  creeping  evergreen 
shrub,  named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  botanist, 
and  thus  possessing  an  additional  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  the 
amateur. 

1.  L.  horealia.  —  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  crenate,  nearly 
glabrous.  Flowers  pink,  very  fragrant,  in  pairs,  on  slender 
bracteolate  axillary  pedtmcles.  Corolla  campanulate.  Stamens 
4.  Fruit  small,  3-celled  by  abortion,  l-seeded.  This  charming 
little  plant  is  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  temperate  and 
arctic  Asia  and  North  America,  and  is  indigenous  in  the  North 
of  England  and  some  parts  of  Scotland,  but  nowhere  very 
abundant.     It  flowers  in  July. 

2.  LONICSlRA. 

Erect  prostrate  or  climbing  shrubs  with  opposite  simple 
entire  or  lobed  deciduous  or  persistent  leaves  and.  cymose  or 
capitate  often  fragrant  flowers  sometimes  adhering  together  by 
the  ovaries  in  pairs.  Calyx-limb  of  five  often  unequal  teeth. 
Corolla  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  gibbous  at  the  base  in  some 
species,  with  the  limb  oblique  or  2-lipped.  Stamens  5.  Fruit 
a  fleshy  2-  or  3-celled  berry.  There  are  upwards  of  eighty 
species  in  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the  North.  This 
genus  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Grerman  botanist  Lonicer. 
There  is  great  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Honeysuckles,  arising  probably  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  garden  varieties. 

1.  Z.  Pericl/ymenum,  Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine. — ^This 
favourite  indigenous  shrub  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  exotic 
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speciee  in  the  prufuBion  and  fragrance  of  ita  flowers,  but  for 

brilliancy  of  colouring  there  are  many  superior.     Flower-heads 

terminal,    peduncled ;     upper 

leaves  seesile ;  berry  crimson. 

There  are    several    improved 

varieties,  including  the  Dutch, 

Z,    B&giea,   the    Oak-leaved, 

L.  quercifdlia,  and  Late  Eed, 

L.    serdtima,    and    one    with 

variegated     foliage    of    little 

merit. 

2.  L.  Ccspri/dlium  (fig.  115), 
syn.  Capri/dlium  Itdlicum. — 

This  species  strongly  resembles  ' 

the  preceding  in  the  colour  of 

it£  flowers,  but  the  flower-head 

is  sessile  and  the  upper  leaves 

connate.     A    native    of   the 

South  of  Europe. 

3,  L.  Etruaca.  —  Flowers 
orange-yellow,  capitate ;  heads 
pedunculate.       Upper     leaves 

connate,    yoimg    ones     hairy  ns-iti.  Loniceia c^uoUum.  (|ut.iiie.> 


ris.na.  LdDlcon  mnpcTTlri 
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beneath.     A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May, 
though  not  80  freely  as  some. 

4.  L.  aempervlrend  (fig.  1 1 6).  Evergreen  or  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle.— This  in  its  different  varieties  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
species  in  cultivation,  bearing  its  scarlet  inodorous  flowers  in 
great  profusion  for  a  considerable  period  in  Summer.  The 
leaves  are  quite  glabrous,  oblong  or  rotundate,  glaucous  beneath, 
and  persistent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Winter.  The 
variety  Jianned  Br&wnii,  in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter 
hue,  is  one  of  the  best.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

L,  coccinea  and  L,  pvhiscena  are  allied  species  from  the  same 
country. 

5.  i.  brachypdda,  —  One  of  the  best  evergreen  species. 
Leaves  oval  or  oblong,  glabrous  and  shining,  with  short  hairy 
petioles.  Flowers  medium  size,  in  pairs,  pale  yellow,  and  very 
sweet-scented.  There  is  a  handsome  and  very  desirable  variety, 
named  aUreo-reticulata^  in  which  the  foliage  is  beautifully 
netted  or  variegated  with  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  red  towards 
Autumn.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  elegant  varie- 
gated plants  in  cultivation,  and  like  many  others  of  its  class  a 
native  of  Japan.  L,  Japdnica^  or  L.  ChinSnsis,  is  a  form  of 
^this  species  with  more  or  less  hairy  leaves. 

6.  i.  fieamdaa. — Stems  and  young  leaves  hairy.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  purplish  below  when  young.  Flowers  pink 
and  yellow,  in  pairs,  very  fragrant.     Japan. 

7.  L,  Xyldateum. — An  erect  species  with  small  ovate  orobo- 
vate  hairy  leaves  and  hairy  yellow  small  flowers  in  axillary  pairs. 
There  are  varieties  with  white,  yellow,  crimson,  and  black 
berries.  A  native  of  Europe,  introduced  in  some  parts  of  this 
country.  L,  Tatdrica  is  an  allied  species  with  rosy-pink  flowers 
in  the  conunon  form  and  yellow  or  white  in  the  varieties. 

8.  L.  fragraTdissiTna. — ^This  species  is  desirable  as  an  early- 
flowering  plant.  It  puts  forth  its  pure  white  highly  odoriferous 
flowers  in  February  before  the  leaves  are  developed.  L. 
Stdndishiij  very  near  the  preceding,  has  purple  and  white 
scented  flowers.    Both  are  natives  of  China. 

3.  ABfiLIA. 

A  small  genus  of  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs  with  slender 
branches,  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  clusters  of 
handsome  flowers.  Calyx-lobes  foliaceous  or  linear.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped.     Stamens  4,  equal  or  didynamous.     Ovary  3- 
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celled,  many-ovuled.  Fruit  a  coriaceous  l-seeded  berry. 
Natives  of  Asia  and  Mexico,  and  rather  tender.  Named  after 
Dr.  Abel,  who  visited  China  with  Ijord  Amherst. 

1.  A,  irijlbTa. — A  small  branching  shrub  with  nearly  sessile 
lanceolate  entire  ciliate  small  leaves  and  small  pale  yellow 
flowers  tinged  with  pink  and  arranged  in  threes  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  The  calyx-lobes  are  long  and 
linear,  clothed  with  long  hairs,  and  persistent  after  the  corollas 
have  fallen.     North  India. 

2.  A.  floribunda, — A  handsome  Mexican  species.  Leaves 
glabrous,  ovate,  obtuse,  crenate.  Flowers  rosy-purple,  about  2 
inches  long,  in  axillary  clusters.  This  requires  protection  in 
ordinary  winters. 

3.  A,  rupSatria.  —  A  deciduous  branching  hairy  shrub. 
Leaves  small,  ovate,  remotely  serrate.  Flowers  small,  pink,  in 
twos,  on  short  peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
calyx-lobes  are  foliaceous  and  of  a  reddish  tinge.  A  native  of 
China. 

4.  A.  unifidra, — This  is  by  far  the  handsomest  species, 
having  much  larger  pink  and  whit^  flowers.  The  calyx-lobes 
are  foliaceous,  and  reduced  to  the  nimiber  of  two.  Also  from 
North  China. 

4  SYMPHORIClRPUS. 

Slender  branching  deciduous  shrubs  with  small  red  or  white 
flowers  and  white  or  pink  berries  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cherry.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  species,  natives  of 
North  America.  The  name  is  derived  from  avfjufxypitoj  to  bear 
together,  and  Ktiprfr6s^  fruit,  in  allusion  to  the  clustered  berries. 

1.  8.  racemdsxia.  Snowberry.—This  is  a  very  common 
bush  in  English  gardens.  It  has  small  oval  entire  leaves  and 
racemes  of  small  pink  flowers,  succeeded  by  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  familiar  pure  white  berries,  which  are  persistent 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  Winter. 

5.  ocddentalis  ( Wolf  berry  )  has  rather  larger  crowded 
flowers  and  smaller  white  fruit ;  and  S.  vidgaris  (Coral-berry) 
has  small  dark  red  berries. 

6.  LEYCESTfiRIA. 

A  monotypic  genus  from  Nepal.  An  erect  deciduous  shrub 
with  hollow  stems,  rather  large  ovate  acuminate  entire  leaves 
and  small  white  or  purplish  flowers  in  pendulous  bracteate 
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racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Calyx-lol>eB  linear, 
imequal.  Corolla  fuonel-shaped.  Berry  many-aeeded.  A 
commemorative  name. 

1.  L,  formbaa. — A  very  distinct  and  interesting  shrub.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  verticils,  gradually  diminishing  in  size 
towards  the  tip  of  the  raceme.  The  berries  as  well  as  the 
foliaceous  bracts  are  of  a  deep  dull  purple,  and  more  conspicuous 
than  the  flowers. 

6.  DIBRVlLLA  {Weigela). 
Handsome  shrubs  bearing  large  showy  pink,  rose,  or  white 
flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  clusters. 
Calyx-tube  very  slender,  produced  above 
the  ovary.  Corolla  funnel  -  shaped  or 
campanulate,  nearly  regular.  Stamens  5. 
Style  single,  slender,  exserted ;  stigma 
capitate.  Seed-vessel  long  and  narrow, 
coriaceous  or  membranous,  many-seeded. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  North  America.  Named  after  a 
botanical  author. 

1.  D.  rdaea,  syn,  Weigila  rdsea  (fig. 
117). — A  highly  ornamental  species,  and 
the  first  of  this  group  introduced.  It  is 
of  small  stature,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
serrulate  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  rosy  or 
white  flowers  in  April  or  May.  It  is  a 
native  of  China.  There  is  a  variegated 
and  other  garden  varietieH.  D.  f,6nda 
is  probably  a  form  of  this,  D.  Jap&nica 
is  hardly  different  from  D.  rbaea. 

2.  D.  amdfnlia,  syn.  Weig&la  amaiilie. 
— Very  near  the  last,  though  of  rather 
larger  stature  and  foliage.  The  principal 
difference  is  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
strongly  reticulated,  the  veins  being  very 
prominent  on  the  under  side.  There  are 
many  handsome  varieties  of  this  and  the 

Fig.  117.  Dieiriito  ro«t        foregoiog,  some  of  which  are  probably  of 

hybrid  origin.     laolincB  has  white  flowers 

with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat ;    atriata,  striped  red  and 

white;   Van  Houttei,  white  and  rose,  very  showy;  Stdsn&ri, 
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purplish  red,  very  floriferous.  The  two  latter  are  usually 
referred  to  D~  rdaea. 

D.  Midderuiorjldma  has  nearly  sessile  ovate-lanceolate  finely 
reticulated  leaves  hairy  on  the  nerves,  and  yellowish  white 
flowers  dotted  with  pink  on  the  lower  petal.  The  latter  are 
arranged  in  terminal  panicles,  and  are  peculiar  in  having  the 
anthers  combined.  A  native  of  Siberia.  D,  purpurata  is 
considered  to  be  a  variety  of  this  species. 

D.  ■mulMfldra,  syn.  fioribunda. — A  Japanese  species,  veiy 
distinct  in  its  narrow  tubular  purplish  corollas  only  slightly 
expanded  towards  the  mouth.  D.  Canad^neie  is  an  allied 
species  with  yellow  flowers. 

7.  VIBTJBNUM. 
Shrubs  or  trees,  evergreen  or  deciduous.  Leaves  simple, 
with  or  without  stipules.  Flowers  small,  jointed  on  the  pedicel, 
in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes,  corymbs  or  panicles,  pink  or 
white,  outer  flowers  sometimes  larger  and  barren.  Calyx- 
limb  minute.  Corolla  rotate,  regular,  5-lobed.  Stamens  5. 
Fruit  a  l-seeded  dry  or  fleshy  terete  or  flattened  drupe.  A  con- 
siderable genus,  abounding  in  the  temperate  and  warm  regions 
of  the  north  and  extending  to  the  Andes  of  South  America. 
Derivation  of  Uie  generic  name  uncertain. 

1.  V.nnm{^g.\\9).  Lau- 
restine  or  LaurustiouB.  —  This 
needs  no  further  comment  than 
to  mention  that  there  are  several 
varieties  in  cultivation,  difFer- 
ing  in  the  size  and  hairiness,  or 
in  the  lighter  or  darker  tint  of 
the  foliage.  The  variegated  form 
is  by  no  means  desirable.  The 
ordinary  form  is  perhaps  the ' 
most  free-flowering.  The  vai'icty 
atricta,  with  very  dark  foliage,  is 
perhaps  a  little  hardier  than  the 
common  one,  though  neither  so 
graceful  nor  so  free-flowering. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  the  only  evergreen 

species  generally  cultivated.  ^-  "^-  "i'""'™  Tto"-  (1  dm.  ate.) 

2.  V.  LavidTia.     Wayfaring  Tree.— A  native  shrub  or  small 
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tree  in  South  Britain.  It  grows  from  16  to  20  feet  high,  and 
is  clothed  with  a  Bcaly  or  mealy  tomentum.  Leaves  rugose, 
oblong,  cordate  at  the  base,  serrulate.  Flowers  all  perfect, 
white,  in  large  fiat  cymes,  appearing  in  May  or  June,  succeeded 
by  red  eventually  black  flattened  drupeB. 

3.  v.  (y^his.  Guelder  Rose,  Snowball  Tree.  —  Leaves 
variously  lobed  or  deeply  toothed.  In  the  wild  form  only  the 
out«r  fiowere  are  sterile,  but  there  is  a  common  cultivated 
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variety  (fig.  11 9)  in  which  they  are  all  barren.     There  is  also  a 
dwarf  variety. 

V.  macTOcSpkalum,  from  China,  is  near  V.  Lantana  in 
foliage  and  habit,  and  the  variety  in  cultivation  bears  enormous 
panicles  of  white  neutral  fiowere.  V.  plicatum,  also  from  North 
China,  in  its  globular  heads  of  neutral  flowers  resembles  (he 
Guelder  Rose,  differing,  however,  in  the  plaited  oblong-orbi- 
cular serrate  leaves.  V.  rugoeum  is  a  Canary  Islands  evergreen 
shrub  with  broadly  ovate  rugose  hirsute  leaves  and  large  ter- 
minal cymes  of  white  and  pink  flowere.  V.  macropkyWu/m  is 
a  Japanese  species  with  very  large  glabrous  foliage. 

8.  SAMBCCUS. 

Herbe  or  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves  and  large  compotmd 

cymes  of  small  white  flowers.     Calyx-limb   3-   to  5-toothed. 
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Corolla  rotate.  Stamens  5.  Berry  3-  to  5-celled  ;  cells  one- 
seeded.  There  are  about  ten  species,  widely  dispersed  in 
temperate  regions.  The  name  is  from  uaii^VKr]^  a  musical  in- 
strument, in  reference  to  the  former  use  of  the  wood. 

1.  ^.  tiKgra*  Elder. — There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
common  tree  in  cultivation,  including  one,  lacvmMa^  with  the 
leaves  deeply  cut,  and  variegated  forms  of  both  varieties,  and 
another  with  double  flowers.. 

S,  Ebul/us,  Danewort,  is  an  indigenous  herbaceous  species 
with  leafy  stipules  and  smaller  cymes,  easily  recognised  as  a 
congener  of  the  commoner  one.  8.  racemdaa  is  a  South 
European  species  with  yellowish  flowers  and  scarlet  berries.  S. 
CancuJUnais  and  S.  glaitca  are  North  American  species  rarely 
seen  in  our  gardens. 


Order  LVIII.— RUBlACE-ffi. 

Sub-Obdeb  I. — Stellate. 

Herbs  with  quadrangular  stems  and  whorled  entire  leaves. 
Flowers  very  small,  articulated  with  the  pedicel,  in  axillary  or 
tenninal  stalked  cymes.  Calyx-limb  superior,  annular,  or 
toothed,  or  obsolete.  Corolla  rotate,  campanulate  or  funnel- 
shaped  ;  lobes  valvate.  Stamens  3  to  5,  inserted  on  the  coroUa- 
tube.  Fruit  didymous,  of  two  1-seeded  lobes.  The  species  are 
numerous  in  temperate  countries.  Our  native  Groose-grass,  or 
Cleavers,  and  Bedstraw  {Oalium  spp.)  belong  to  this  sub-order. 

1.  ASPERULA. 

Calyx-limb  obsolete.  Corolla  funnel-  or  bell-shaped,  4-lobed. 
Stamens  4.  There  are  about  fifty  species,  a  few  of  which  are 
in  cultivation.  The  name  is  from  the  Latin  asperj  rough. 
Many  of  the  species  are  clothed  with  hispid  hairs. 

1.  ^.  odorata. — This  is  the  prettiest  of  the  native  species  of 
this  family,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  from  six  to  nine 
lanceolate  cuspidate  ciliate  leaves  in  each  whorl,  and  terminal 
cymes  of  white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  exhales  a  pleasant 
odour  when  dry. 

2.  A.  azUreOj  var.  aetdsa, — ^This  is  a  very  handsome  and 
very  hardy  annual,  growing  about  a  foot  or  more  high.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  bristly,  about  eight  in  a  whorl.     Flowers  sky-blue, 
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in  terminal  heads.     Bracts  of  the  involucre  shorter  than  the 
flowers.     A  native  of  the  Caucasus. 

2.  CRUCIANELLA. 

Hispid  herbs  remarkable  for  the  long  slender  tube  of  the 
funnel-shaped  corolla.  The  name  is  a  diminutive  of  cruo^  a 
cross,  froin  the  disposition  of  the  leaves. 

1.  (7.  styldsa* — A  very  pretty  plant  in  an  otherwise  unin- 
teresting genus.  A  dwarf  tufted  perennial  with  slender 
straggling  stems  and  whorls  of  linear  acute  hispid  leaves. 
Flowers  rosy  pink,  in  terminal  compact  cymes,  produced  all 
the  Summer.  The  style  is  conspicuously  exserted  beyond  the 
corolla,  hence  the  specific  name.     Persia. 

Houstdnia  cceridea,  a  North  American  plant  of  similar  ap- 
pearance, but  belonging  to  another  tribe,  with  opposite  leaves 
and  a  several-seeded  capsule,  has  lilac-blue  flowers,  and  being 
of  very  diminutive  growth  is  well  adapted  for  rock-work. 
Mitchella  r^ens  is  another  North  American  plant,  of  creeping 
habit,  having  oval  persistent  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  red 
berries.  Some  other  species  of  the  CinchonacecB  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  border,  but  none  are  perfectly  hardy. 
Bauvardia  triphylla  is  one  of  the  best  suited  for  this  purpose. 

Oeder  LIX.~VALEBIANACE-ffi. 

Herbs  with  opposite  entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves  and  small 
flowers  in  dichotomous  cymes.  Calyx  superior,  limb  lobed  or 
feathery.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  tube  often  spurred  at  the  base ; 
lobes  3  to  5,  unequal.  Stamens  1  to  5 ;  filaments  free,  slender, 
exserted.  Fruit  indehiscent,  coriaceous  or  membranous,  with 
one  pendulous  seed,  and  often  two  empty  cells.  About  twelve 
genera,  and  nearly  200  species  occur  in  temperate  countries. 
Valeriana  officinalis^  a  tall  plant  with  pinnate  leaves  and  pink 
flowers  having  three  stamens,  is  a  common  English  plant.  F. 
w/mtana  and  F.  dioica  are  dwarf  species  with  pink  flowers  and 
entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves. 

1.  CENTRANTHUS 

Perennial  herbs.  Leaves  entire.  Calyx  -  limb  feathery. 
Corolla  -  tube  slender,  flattened  longitudinally,  divided  and 
spurred  at  the  base.  Stamen  1.  Fruit  membranous.  There 
are  ten  species,  in  the  north  temperate  regions  of  the  Old 
World.     Named  from  Kiurpov^  a  spur,  and  av^os^  a  flower. 
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1.  (7.  riiio- (fig.  120). — An  old  inhabitant  of  eott^e  gardens. 
A  glabrous  plant  about  2  or  3  feet  higb,  with  smooth  leathery 
lanceolate  or  ovate  leaves    and  crimson 

flowera  in  dense  terminal  cymes.  The 
flowers  are  red,  critnson  or  white  in  dif- 
ferent varieties.  A  plant  of  wide  distri- 
bution, and  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

2.  C.  macroslphon. — An  annual  of 
compact  habit,  glaucous  foliage,  and  rosy 
carmine  flowers  rather  larger  than  in  the 
preceding.  A  native  of  Spain.  There  is 
a  white-fiowered  and  a  very  dwarf  variety 
in  cultivation.  Fidia  Comucdpice  is  an 
allied  North  African  annual  with  lilac- 
rose  or  carmine  flowers. 

Obdbb  hX.—BlPSA.CEM. 
Herbs  with  opjMJsite  exstipulate  leaves 
and  capitate  involucrate  flowers.  Calyx 
superior,  enclosed  by  a  bracteolate  invo- 
lucel ;  limb  persistent,  cup-shaped,  lobed, 
or  with  five  or  more  rigid  bristles.  Co- 
rolla-tube funnel-shaped,  often  curved. 
Stamens  4;  filaments  filiform,  free,  ex-  Fig.m.  centtinthM  roner. 
eerted.      Fruit   indehiscent,   covered  by  dot-n^) 

the  hardened  involucel,  containing  one  pendulous  albuminous 
seed.  Nearly  150  species  are  known,  included  in  six  genera, 
mostly  Asiatic.  The  Wild  Teasel,  Dipsacua  aylveetria,  is  a 
familiar  example  of  this  small  order.  In  this  the  floral  bracts 
are  spinescent  and  exceed  the  florets. 

1.  SCABlOSA. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs.  Leaves  entire  or  pinnatifld. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  in  one  or  two  series.  Receptacle 
convex  or  columnar,  hairy  or  with  scaly  bracteoles  shorter  than 
the  florets.  Outer  florets  often  larger.  Calyx-limb  cup- 
shaped,  surmounted  by  four  or  more  bristly  teeth.  The  species 
are  estimated  at  nearly  100.  S.  arvenaia  is  a  pretty  native 
species  with  large  flower-heads,  lilac-blue,  or  rarely  white. 

1.  S.  atvtypurpkrea  (fig.  121),  syu,  AatemcSphalua.  Common 
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Purple  or  Sweet  Scabious. — A  very  pretty  plant  formerly  very 
common  in  gardens.    An  annual  species,  3  ot  4  feet  high,  with 


very  dark  purple,  rose,  fiesh,  or  white  Sowers  according  to  the 
varieties.  There  is  a  '  double '  variety  in  which  all  the  florets 
are  larger,  and  nearly  regular,  and  also  a  dwarf  race.  East 
Indies. 

Some  of  the  perennial  species  are  worth  a  place  in  targe 
collections,  as  S.  o^piTia  with  yellowish  flowers,  and  5.  Ca.-wc&- 
sica  with  bright  blue  or  lilac. 

2.  MORlNA. 
A  small  genua  of  Asiatic  herbs  resembling  the  Thistles  in 
their  foliage.  Flowers  in  dense  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  smaller  leaves.  Corolla-tube  long,  slender,  curved ; 
limb  irregular.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  or  imited  in  pairs. 
Named  in  honour  of  a  French  botanist. 
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L  M.  longifdlia^T—j^  perennial  about  2  feet  high  with 
large  lobed  spinescent  radical  leaves  and  showy  rosy  carmine 
and  white  flowers,  produced  in  June  and  July.  A  native  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains.  ' 

Gephcddria  Tartdrica  is  an  allied  tall  perennial  bearing  large 
heads  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  in  which  the  involucels  exceed  the 
florets. 


Order  LXI.— COMPOSITiE. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  whorled,  or 
less  frequently  opposite,  simple  or  compound,  exstipulate. 
Flowers  sessile  on  the  expanded  peduncle  or  receptacle,  and 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  more  or  less  leafy  bracts  termed 
the  involucre.  Receptacle  with  or  without  bracteoles  or 
bristles  between  the  florets.  Calyx  superior ;  limb  none,  or 
feathery,  or  scaly,  and  termed  the  pappus.  Corolla  variable 
in  the  different  tribes.  Stamens  4  or  5 ;  anthers  usually 
connate.  Style  filiform,  with  a  bifid  stigma.  Fruit  dry  and 
indehiscent,  containing  one  erect  albuminous  seed.  A  vast  order 
comprising  about  1,000  genera  and  8,000  species,  occurring  in 
all  jKurts  of  the  world.  The  ornamental  species  are  so  nimierous 
that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  descriptions  of  a  selection  of 
the  better  known  ones  which  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
merely  mention  the  names  of  those  of  secondary  importance. 
They  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  large  groups,  and 
these  again  into  several  tribes. 

Sub-Order  L— TubulifldreflD. 

Florets  all  tubular  and  hermaphrodite,  or  the  outer  or  ray- 
florets  ligulate,  and  female  or  neuter. 

Tribe  I.—VERNONIEjE. 

Leaves  usually  alternate.  Florets  all  tubular  and  herma- 
phrodite. Branches  of  the  style  covered  with  bristles.  Not 
represented  in  Britain. 

1.  STOKflSIA. 

A  monotypic  genus  from  North  America.  Flower-heads 
large,  terminal,  solitary.     Outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  spiny- 
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toothed,  the  inner  ciliated.  Eeceptacle  naked,  fleshy.  Outer 
florets  largest.  Pappus  of  one  row  of  membranous  scales,  nearly 
equalling  the  corolla.  Named  in  honour  of  an  English 
botanist. 

1.  S.  cya/nea* — Stem  herbaceous,  covered  with  a  close  cottony 
down,  glaucescent,  about  2  feet  high.  Leaves  sessile,  alternate, 
lanceolate,  acute,  with  a  few  spiny  teeth  near  the  base ;  lower 
ones  much  longer.  Flowers  blue,  glandular,  produced  in 
September.     A  native  of  Carolina,  and  rather  tender. 

2.  PECTIS, 

Leaves  opposite,  usually  narrow  and  entire,  and  furnished 
with  pellucid  dots.  Flower-head  small ;  involucre  of  a  single 
row  of  bracts ;  receptacle  naked.  Pappus  bristly  or  scaly.  An 
American  genus  of  about  thirty  species,  of  which  one  hardy 
annual  has  lately  been  introduced. 

L  P.  angvstifdlia. — A  dwarf  annual  4  to  6  inches  high 
with  yellow  fragrant  flowers.     North-west  America. 

Tkibb  II.— EUPATORIEjE. 

Leaves  usually  opposite.  Florets  all  tubular  and  herma^ 
phrodite.  Branches  of  the  style  usually  club-shaped  or  en- 
larged at  the  extremities. 

3.  AGERlTUM. 

Annual  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  and  blue  or  white 
flowers.  Involucre  of  many  imbricated  linear  bracts.  Recep- 
tacle naked.  Pappus  composed  of  several  awned  scales  broad 
at  the  base.  This  genus  includes  a  few  American  species,  and 
one  widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropics.  Name  from  a, 
not,  and  yrjpasy  old  age,  probably  in  reference  to  the  absence  of 
white  pappus  on  the  achenes. 

1.  A.  Meodcanum.'-r'ThiQ  has  long  been  a  favourite  bedding 
and  border  plant,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  its  lilac-blue 
flowers.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety,  and  recently  some 
dwarf  forms  have  been  raised,  but  unfortimately  their  beauty 
is  of  short  duration. 

Coeleatinia  ageratoldea  and  ccerulea  are  closely  allied  garden 
plants  in  which  the  pappus  is  toothed  and  cup-shaped. 
Mikd/nia  acdndetia  is  a  tender  South  American  twining  plant 
with   glabrous  shining    cordate  leaves  and  yellowish   white 
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flowers.  It  is  a  member  of  a  large  genus,  remarkable  in  having 
almost  constantly  four  florets  in  each  head.  Nardosmia  fror- 
gransy  Winter  Heliotrope,  is  very  near  our  native  Butterbur, 
Petasites  vulgaris^  but  it  has  fragrant  flowers. 

Eupatdrium  cannablnum^  Hemp  Agrimony,  is  one  of  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  native  plants  belonging  to  this  order. 
It  has  hairy  pinnate  or  3-foliolate  leaves  and  pale  purple  flowers 
in  terminal  corymbs,  from  July  to  September.  Two  or  three 
Mexican  species  of  this  genus  have  been  recently  introduced, 
and  may  prove  valuable  for  bedding  purposes. 

4.  LllTRlS. 

A  North  American  genus  of  handsome  perennials  resembling 
the  Gynarece  in  habit.  Involucral  bracts  small,  numerous,  im- 
bricated, in  many  series.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  feathery. 
The  name  is  unexplained. 

1.  i.  scaridsa. — About  2  feet  high.  Leaves  very  long  and 
narrow.  Involucral  bracts  purple-margined ;  flower-heads  2 
inches  in  diameter,  purple,  in  an  elongated  corymb.  Sep- 
tember. 

2.  L.  spicata. — This  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high.  Stems 
leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ciliate.  Flower-heads  sessile,  in  a 
long  spike,  purple.  One  of  the  most  desirable  species,  flowering 
in  July,  and  onwards  for  a  considerable  period. 

L.  odoratissima  and  Slegans  are  both  purple-flowered,  the 
former  sweet-scented. 

Tribe  lll.-^ASTEROIDEJS, 

Leaves  usually  alternate.  Outer  or  ray-florets  often  ligulate, 
female ;  disk-florets  bisexual.  Branches  of  the  style  linear,  flat, 
often  downy. 

5.  Aster. 

A  genus  of  about  200  species,  chiefly  from  North  America. 
The  majority  are  perennials,  often  tall  and  leafy,  having  the 
flower-heads  arranged  in  racemes  or  panicles.  Involucral 
bracts  multiseriate.  Ray-florets  uniseriate,  female.  Pappus 
of  numerous  unequal  hispid  bristles.  Our  native  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  A.  Tripdlium,  is  a  good  example.  ^Aarrjp  is  the  Greek 
for  star,  hence  the  English  name  Star-flower.  The  following  is 
a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  species. 
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1.  A.  grandifidnie  (fig.   122). — One   of  the  moBt  distinct 
species  in  its  Bolitaiy  flower-heads  and  small  upper  leaves.     It 
grows  about  a  yard  high,  and  produces  its  large  purple  flowers 
in  October.     North  America. 

2.  A.  Amellue. — Erect,  about 
2  feet  high.  Leaves  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  entire,  pilose.  Flower- 
heads  lai^e,  corymbose,  violet- 
blue.  A  native  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing from  August  to  September. 

3.  A.  alpXnus. — A  handsome 
dwarf  plant  about  9  inches  high 
with  spathulate  crowded  radical 
leaves  and  solitary  flower-heads  on 
erect  scapes.  Flowers  lilac-blue, 
or  more  rarely  white,  appearing 
in  May  and  onwards.  Mountains 
of  Europe. 

4.  A.  blcolor,  syn.  A.  discolor. 
— About  18  inches  or  2  feet 
high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed. 
Corymbs  broad,  many-beaded. 
Flowers  white  or  rose,  passing 
into  purple,  produced  towards  the 
end  of  Suminer.   North  America. 

5.  A.   Ndva-AnglicE. — A   tall 
Jig.  isj.  Asia  gnndiflonu.  (1  uui.  aiie.)  hairy  species  sometimos  attaining 

6  or  7  feet  in  height.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  sessile,  and  stem-clasping.  Corymbs  large,  dense. 
Flower-beads  large  and  showy,  purple  or  red.  A  native  of 
North  America,  flowering  in  September  and  October. 

6.  A.  liJBvis. — A  glabrous  plant  about  2  feet  high.  Leaves 
oblong,  shining.  Flowers  bright  blue,  in  September.  North 
America. 

A.  c(Bspitdeus,  A.  horizoTiialis,  A./ormoaiasi-mns,  A.  Slegans, 
A,  aericeue,  and  A.  pyrenarus  are  also  showy  species,  but  too 
near  some  of  the  foregoing  to  be  desirable  except  in  botanical 
collections. 

The  Australasian  genus  Eurybia  fumishes  some  handsome 
evergreen  shrubby  species,  which  will  succeed  in  the  South- 
west of  England  with  slight  protection  in  very  severe  weather. 
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6.  CALLISTEPHUS  (Ca7/M(^ma). 
The  only  species  we  have  to  allude  to  under  thie  head  is  the 
all-familiar  ChiDa  Aster,  aometimea  called  Aster  SinSnais. 
This  genus  is  characterised  by  having  an  involucre  of  many 
fringed  bracts,  a  pitted  naked  receptacle,  and  a  double  pappus. 
The  name  is  from  koKos,  beautiful,  and  OTeipdvi],  a  crown. 

1.  C.  hortSiisia.  China  Aflter,  Reine-Marguerite. — This  beau- 
tiful plant  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  raised  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  of  Paris  from  seeds 
sent  thither  from  China  by  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  d'ln- 
carville.  Being  of  annual  duration,  and  incapable  of  being 
propagated  except  from  seeds,  numerous  varieties  have  resulted 
from  ita  extensive  cultivation.  In  the  wild  state  the  flowers 
are  single,  that  is  to  say,  only  the  outer  floreta  are  strap-shaped, 
and  usually  of  a  rosy-lilac   tint,   with   yellowish  disk-floreta. 

But  under  cultivation 

all    the    florets     have 

become     ligulat*     or 

quilled,  and  a  richness 

and  varietyof  oolouriug 

has    been     developed 

scarcely  surpassed    in 

anyone  8pecies,ranging 

from   pure    white    to 

deep      carmine      and 

violet  and  nearly  blue, 

though  the  yellow  of 

the  disk  in  the  single 

bas   not   been    repro- 
duced  in   the  double 

forms.    We  are  mainly 

indebted    to     French 

horticulturists,    nota- 

blyTruffaut,  Fontaine, 

and  Vilmorin,  for  the 

pp-eat     perfection     to 

which    the     different 

races  have  been 
Bg.m.  Ai*ir.p«n,.      brought.  "Itis  worthy  p^.|„.  , 
aoimrcd.  (1  nat  hm.)       of  remark  that  these   ^^"f^"™-  im"- 
varietieg  are  so  far  fixed  that  they  will  come  true  from  i 
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fiiUy  harvcBted  -seed.     The  garden  varieties  belong  to  two  dis- 
tinct classes. 

I.  Ptrauidal  Asters,  including  the  Pceony-fiowered  (fig. 
123),  Truffaut'a  Perfection  (fig.  124),  Ranunculus-flowered 
Pompon,  etc. 

II.  Anbmons  or  QciLLBD  AsTEits,  including  the  excessively 
dwarf  varieties. 

Both  claiiSes  have  their  admirers,  and  both  are  equally  rich 
in  colour ;  but  all  things  considered,  some  of  those  belonging 
to  the  former  are  to  be  preferred  where  both  are  not  grown. 

Vitfadinia  aUBtrtlis  or  tnloba  is  an  Australian  annual  of 
dwarf  habit,  bearing  solitaiy  terminal  Daisy-like  fiower-heads, 
f.t  first  white,  ultimately  changing  to  red. 

7.  ERIGERON. 
Herbaceous  plants  resembling  the' Asters,  but  the  ray-florets 
are  in  several  series.  Jiearly  100  species  are  known,  from  cold 
and  temperate  regions,  but  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  name  is  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  early  old  age, 
from  ^p,  spring,  and  y^pas,  old  age. 

1.  E.  glab^lum.—A  glabrous  perennial  species  about  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  lin ear-lane oolate.  Flowers  blue ;  in  Summer.  A 
native  of  North  America. 

2.  E.  spe<nd8um,  syn.  Stendctia  specidsa — Of  about  the  same 
stature  as  the  foregoing,  but  with  very  numerous  narrow  ray- 
florets  of  a  lilac-blue,  and  a  yellow  disk.  The  pappus  of  the 
outer  florets  is  in  one  row,  and  of  the  inner  in  two.    California. 

E.  alplnuTii  vas.  grandi- 
fiitrum  with  pink  or  reddish 
flowers,  and  E.  Rojlei  with 
pale  purple,  very  dwarf  spe- 
cies, especially  the  latter, 
are  grown  by  some  amateurs. 

8.  BELLIS. 
To  this  genus  the  Daisy 
belongs.     The  distinguish- 
ing   character    is    founded 
Fig-nj.  Beiii>i>eniu>Ufl<aepiaw.  "po"  t^e  conical  receptacle 

ci  Hit.  d».>  mj^    absence     of    pappus. 

There  are   three  or    four  species,  in   Eiirope,    North   Africa, 
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and    Nortb   America.      From    the    Latin    hdlus^   signifying 
pretty. 

1.  B,  perSnnis  (fig.  125).  Common  Daisy. — The  double 
white,  crimson,  and  striped  varieties  are  amongst  the  prettiest 
of  dwarf  herbaceous  plants,  but  they  seem  to  be  fast  going  out 
of  vogue.  Perhaps,  like  some  other  fashions,  they  will  again 
come  into  favour.  A  handsome  variegated  form  called  aucu- 
hcefblia  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Hen-and-Chickens  Daisy  is 
a  proliferous  variety  of  this  species,  in  which  the  flower-heads 
branch  out  and  form  several  smaller  ones. 

9.  BRACHYCOME. 

Very  near  the  last  genus  in  structure.  Involucral  bracts 
membranous  at  the  margin,  fieceptacle  pitted,  naked.  Fruit 
compressed,  surmounted  by  a  very  short  bristly  pappus ;  hence 
the  name,  from  fipa^vh  short,  and  KOfiri^  hair.  An  Australa- 
sian genus  of  upwards  of  thirty  species. 

1.  B.  iberidifdlia.  Swan  Kiver  Daisy, — An  erect  glabrous 
annual  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  pinnate  ;  segments  linear. 
Flowers  blue  or  white  with  a  dark  centre,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.    A  very  pretty  plant. 

10.  GRINDfiLIA. 

Frutescent  or  herbaceous  plants,  often  glutinous.  Flower- 
heads  solitary,  terminal,  yellow.  Pappus  composed  of  2  to  8 
narrow  deciduous  bristles.  About  a  dozen  species  are  known. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  a  Grerman  botanist.  The 
species  are  all  American  and  rather  tender. 

1.  0.  grandifidra, — An  erect  biennial  species  a  yard  or  more 
high,  branching  near  the  top.  fiadical  leaves  spathulate ;  cauline 
sessile,  clasping,  dentate.  I<lower-heads  large,  ray-florets  orange. 
A  native  of  Texas,  flowering  all  the  Summer. 

0,  squarrdaa  is  a  dwarfer  species  with  sharply-toothed  leaves 
and  single-headed  flowering  stems ;  and  0.  mulaides  is  an  ever- 
green dwarf  species, 

11.  SOLIDlGO. 

A  genus  of  upwards  of  100  species,  chiefly  from  North 
America.  They  are  usually.tall  rather  coarse-growing  herba- 
ceous or  frutescent  herbs  with  alternate  entire  or  toothed  leaves 
and  terminal  scorpioid  cymes  or  panicles  of  yellow  flowers  in 
small   but  numerous  heads,     fieceptacle  naked.     Bay-florets 
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few,  uniseriate.  Pappus  in  one  series  of  rigid  scabrid  bristles. 
The  name  is  unexplained.  8.  Virgaureaj  Golden  Rod,  is  a 
native  representative  of  this  genus ;  but  some  of  the  North 
American  species  are  more  ornamental,  as  8,  Canadinais,  S. 
Icevigata^  S,  i*igida^  and  S,  altiasima^  all  tall-growing  plants 
and  only  admissible  in  shrubberies  and  by-places. 

Lmosyris  vulgaris^  Groldilocks,  is  a  rare  indigenous  plant  of 
close  affinity.  It  grows  about  18  inches  high,  and  is  densely 
clothed  with  linear  glabrous  entire  leaves.  Flower-heads  small, 
corymbose  ;  florets  all  tubular,  5-cleft,  yellow. 

12.  BlCCHARIS. 

A  very  large  genus  of  American  plants,  containing  many 
shrubby  and  arborescent  species  of  very  diverse  liabit,  readily 
distinguished  from  allied  genera  by  their  dioecious  flowers. 
Although  there  are  some  200  species,  only  one  is  in  general 
cultivation.  Many  of  the  species  are  resinous  and  strongly 
scented,  and  this  name,  of  Grreek  origin,  was  applied  to  some 
resinous  shrub. 

1.  B,  Italimifdlia.  Grroundsel  Tree. — A  shrub  from  6  to  12 
feet  high  with  angular  branches  and  obovate  or  oblong-cuneate 
coarsely-toothed  scurfy  leaves  very  much  resembling  those  of 
some  ChenopodioLcece.  Flower-heads  small,  yellow.  The  female 
is  the  handsomer  plant  of  the  two,  from  its  conspicuous  silvery 
pappus.     This  flourishes  near  the  sea. 

13.  DAHLIA. 

This  popular  genus  is  characterised  by  having  a  double 
involucre,  no  pappus,  and  a  large  scarious  bracteole  at  the  base 
of  each  floret.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  a  Swedish  botanist 
named  Dahl,  and  contains  probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  Mexico. 

1.  2).  variabilia.  Common  Dahlia. — This  appears  to  be  a 
variable  plant  in  nature,  and  has  received  several  names  sup- 
posed to  indicate  distinct  species,  but  they  are  now  generally 
united  under  the  above  designation.  There  were  two  tolerably 
distinct  forms  originally  introduced  :  one,  frustraneay  in  which 
the  outer  involucral  bracts  are  spreading;  and  the  other,  aup^r- 
fiua,  having  them  reflexed  and  also  producing  seed  more  freely. 
The  latter  variety  was  introduced  into  this  country  as  early 
as  1789  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  but  soon  lost,  and  not 
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reintroduced  till  early  in  the  present  century.  Little  care, 
however,  aeems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  even  then, 
for,  until  1814,  when  some  more  planta  were  imported  &om 
France,  we  read  of  no  progress  having  been  made  in  raising 
new  varieties.  It  was  first  introduced  into  France  about  the 
year  1800  and  cultivated  for  its  tubers ;  but  it  was  not  des- 
tined to  become  famous  for  economical  produce.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  horticulturists,  and 
founded  ita  reputation  as   an  ornamental   plant  of  the  first 
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order.  In  the  wild  state  the  central  or  disk  florets  are 
small,  tubular  and  yellow,  and  the  marginal  or  ray-florets  only 
conspicuous  and  highly  coloured  in  some  shade  of  scarlet.  But 
every  successive  sowing  brought  forth  new  variations  in  colour, 
and  gradually  the  disk-florets  were  metamorphosed,  assuming 
the  same  shape  and  colour  as  the  outer  ones,  until  at  length 
the  *  perfect  flower '  of  florists  was  attained,  in  which  all  the 
florets  are  similar,  forming  an  almost  spherical  head,  erro- 
neously termed  a  double  flower  (fig.  1 26>.     The  Dahlia  indeed 
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offers  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  variability  0" 
species  under  domestication,  which  is  exemplified  not  only  in 
the  modification  of  the  disk-florets  but  also  in  the  wide  range  of 
colours.  But  so  little  is  understood  of  the  real  nature  of  vege- 
table colouring  matter  and  the  cause  of  its  variability,  and  to 
what  influences  the  changes  must  be  ascribed,  that  we  camiot 


^ 


correctly  estimate  the  importance  of  this  phenomenon.  We 
know  that  pure  white  flowers  exist,  and  that  various  shades  and 
tints  of  yellow,  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  combinationa  of  these 
colours,  are  common ;  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  these  colours 
are  not  also  found  in  natural  varieties.  There  is  evidently  a 
limit  in  the  production  of  colours,  as  nothing  approaching  blue 
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has  been  observed  in  all  the  varieties  raised.  Perhaps  chemistry 
may  some  day  tell  us  why. 

The  culture  of  the  Dahlia  has  probably  been  carried  to 
higher  perfection  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  for 
almost  without  exception  the  varieties  grown  are  of  English 
raising.  Besides  the  old  tall  race,  a  new  one  of  dwarfer  stature 
and  another  bearing,  smaller  flowers  have  sprung  into  existence. 

The  varieties  of  the  different  classes  range  from  1  to  6  feet 
or  more  in  height,  and  the  flowers,  or  more  properly  flower- 
heads,  from  2  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  comparatively 
recent  Bouquet  or  Pompon  Dahlias  furnish  the  best  varieties 
for  a  small  garden.  In  some  of  these  the  florets  are  beautifully 
fringed,  as  in  the  pure  white  variety  Guiding  Star*  For  de- 
tailed information  respecting  the  numerous  varieties  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  catalogues  of  our  great  Dahlia  growers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  species  there  are  two  or  three 
others  occasionally  seen,  including  D,  coccmea  (fig.  127),  a 
rather  taller  plant  with  large  scarlet  sometimes  semi-double 
flowers  ;  and  D,  irrvperialia^  of  recent  introduction,  and  better 
adapted  for  a  large  conservatory  than  the  open  air.  The  latter 
attains  a  height  of  8  to  12  feet,  bearing  numerous  fimaller  bell- 
shaped  heads  of  pure  white  flowers,  with  a  crimson  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  floret. 

Tkibb  IY.—SENEGI6NIDEJS. 

Leaves  variable.  Style  cylindrical,  with  linear  awns  usually 
fringed  at  the  point,  often  truncate,  or  extended  beyond  the 
fringe  in  a  cone  or  other  appendage. 

14  SlLPHIUM. 

A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  rather  large  stature, 
having  opposite  whoried  or  alternate  leaves  and  large  yellow 
monoecious  flower-heads.  Kay-florets  female,  and  disk-florets 
barren.  Achenes  large,  flat,  winged  longitudinally,  the  latter 
sometimes  toothed  at  the  top,  and  representing  the  pappus. 
Natives  of  North  America. 

1.  S.  ladniatum  (fig.  128).  Compass  Plant  or  Kosin-Weed. 
— The  slender  stems  of  this  species  rise  to  a  height  of  3  to  6 
feet,  surmounted  by  large  flower-heads,  yellow  with  a  dark 
centre.  It  received  the  name  of  Compass  Plant  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  leaves  invariably  presented  their  surfaces 
due  north  and  south ;  and  the  second  trivial  name  was  given 
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to  it  on  account  of  its  resinous  exudation.     There  are  several 
other  species,  but  they  are  rarely  seen  out  of  botanic  gardens. 

IS.  ZINNIA. 

Handsome  erect  or  prostrate  annuals  with  opposite  or  verti- 

ciUate  sessile  or  clasping  leaven  ntd  solitary  flower-heads  on 


ng.  128.  SUptaloin  iidDlatiuii.    ()  nab  Edn.)  n«.  lit.  ZlnniB  elc^ui. 

long  peduncles.  The  ray-floretfl  are  normally  five,  and  persistent, 
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and  the  pappus  consists  of  two  bristles.  The  species  are  all 
American,  and  chiefly  from  Mexico.  The  name  is  commemo- 
rative. 

1.  Z*  Slegana  (fig.  129). — In  the  wild  form  the  flowers  are 
usually  of  some  scarlet  shade,  but  under  cultivation  it  has 
given  birth  to  varieties  with  white,  yellow,  orange,  pink^ 
crimson,  and  purple  flowers,  and  many  intermediate  tints  and 
mixtures  rarely  seen  in  flowers.  There  are  also  *  double '- 
flowered  varieties  and  a  dwarf  strain.  One  of  the  great  qualities 
of  this  plant  is  the  durability  of  its  flowers. 

Z.  MexicoLTia^  syn.  Z.  aureaj  and  Z.  OhiesbrScktiij  have 
orange  flowers,  the  former  of  prostrate  and  the  latter  of  erect 
habit.  There  are  also  other  species,  but  none  equal  to  the 
above. 

16.  POLtMNIA. 

Herbs  with  alternate  or  opposite  usually  very  large  leaves. 
Flower-heads  in  corymbs,  ray  usually  yellow,  and  the  disk  dark 
purple.  Bay- florets  female  ;  disk-florets  male.  Pappus  none. 
The  species,  about  eight  or  ten  in  number,  are  natives  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  those  in  cultivation  are  grown 
mainly  for  the  fine  effect  of  their  foliage  in  the  *  sub-tropical 
garden.'  P.  Canadensis,  P.  Uvedalia,  and  P.  maculata  are 
the  species  usually  seen.  The  two  former  are  nearly  or  quite 
hardy.  We  may  here  mention  a  few  other  OompdaitcB  with 
ornamental  foliage  employed  in  the  same  way,  though  they 
are  mostly  tender  subjects.  Ferdindnda  Sminena,  more  cor- 
rectly CosTnophylluTn  cacalicefblhirri,  a  native  of  Mexico,  at- 
taining a  height  of  3  or  4  yards,  and  bearing  leaves  18  inches 
or  2  feet  across.  Sckistocdrpha  blcolor,  syn.  Perym^niuTu 
discolor,  is  another  allied  plant,  from  Caraccas,  with  large 
ornamental  foliage.  Montanda  heracleifdlia,  syn.  tfhdea  hi" 
pinnoitifida,  and  improperly  called  Montagncba,  grows  12 
to  15  feet  high,  and  is  valuable  for  its  noble  foliage.  The 
genus  Verbeslna  may  also  be  included  here  as  furnishing 
some  decorative  species.  It  is  characterised  by  having  a  flat 
receptacle  with  chaffy  scales  and  flattened  achenes  with  two 
bristle-like  awns.  Like  the  preceding  plants  they  are  gigantic 
herbs  or  shrubs,  and  more  ornamental  in  foliage  than  inflore- 
scence. F.  aldta  gigdntea  and  jpinnatifida  or  Sartoi^ii  are 
the  species  usually  grown. 

B 
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17.  rudbEckia. 

(Including  ScSwwcfa  aud  Obeliscdria.) 
North  American  herbaceous  perennial  plants  with  simple  or 
pinnate  opposite  or  alternate  leaves  and  showy  fiower-heads  of 
l>rigbtly  coloured  florete.  Eeceptacle  conical,  with  chaffy 
scales  at  the  base  of  the  florets.  Achenes  quadrangular,  with  a 
minute  pappus  or  none.  The  species  number  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  and  all  are  hardy  or  nearly  so.  Named  after  a 
Swedish  botanist. 

1.  R.  purpurea,  syn.  Echinacea  8er6tinay  etc  (fig.  130). — A 
plant  about  a  yard  higb,rough  to  the  touch,  with  ovate-lanceolate 


g.tSl.  ItiidtiHUi  Drill 


obscurely  dentale  leaves  and  lai^e  flower-heads  nearly  4  inches 
in  diameter.  The  prominent  disk  is  dark  brown,  and  the  ray 
bright  reddish  purple.    R.  intermedia,  with  rather  broader  more 
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deeply  coloured  and  spreading  not  deflexed  more  numerous  ray- 
florets,  is  said  to  be  an  improved  variety  of  this  species,  or 
perhaps  a  hybrid  between  it  and  some  other.  A  native  of  the 
southern  United  States,  flowering  in  Summer. 

R.  aaperrima  and  R.  anguatifdlia  are  closely  allied  species : 
the  former  with  pale  rose  flowers,  in  which  the  florets  are 
narrow,  numerous,  and  toothed  at  the  tip ;  and  the  latter  with 
narrow  leaves  and  purplish  flowers. 

2.  R.  Drummdndii,  syn.  Lepachya  columnaria,  Obdiscaria 
pulcherrima,  etc.  (fig.  131). — A  very  showy  species  in  some  of 
its  varieties.  The  pinnatisect  leaves  and  elevated  disk  are  the 
most  conspicuous  features  in  this  species.  The  ray-florets  are 
bright  yellow,  or  orange-red  and  yellow,  and  in  one  variety 
they  are  fewer  in  number  and  broader  than  those  represented 
in  the  figure.  A  native  of  Texas,  growing  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  and  flowering  in  August. 

3.  R.  fulgida,  syn.  R.  chryaomda, — A  distinct  species  about 
2  feet  high  with  leafy  peduncles  and  yellow  flowers  about  2 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  purplish  brown  centre.  •Ray-florets 
numerous,  emarginate.  A  North  American  species  flowering 
in  July  and  August. 

iJ.  Uegana  of  dwarfer  habit,  and  R.  grandifidra  with  larger 
flowers,  are  near  the  last.     The  latter  is  rather  tender. 

18.  COREOPSIS  (GalliSpsis). 

Annual  or  perennial  showy  usually  glabrous  herbs,  natives 
of  North  America.  Leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  opposite. 
Involucral  bracts  in  two  rows,  the  outer  spreading  and  the 
inner  combined  at  the  base  and  erect.  Receptacle  furnished 
with  linear  chaffy  scales.  Fruit-achenes  incurved,  or  flat  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  2-awned  or  truncate  at  the 
apex.  The  flowers  of  some  species  are  strikingly  beautiful, 
having  a  distinct  brightly  coloured  eye,  hence  the  application 
of  the  second  name  to  some  of  them ;  and  Coredpaia  is  a  com- 
pound of  K6pi9,  a  bug,  and  Syln9^  resemblance,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  2-awned  achenes. 

Annual  Species, 

1.  (7.  tin^dria.  —  A  slender  species  about  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  pinnate ;  segments  linear.  Ray-fl&rets  few,  broad, 
jagged  at  the  tip.  There  are  several  varieties,  differing  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.     The  variety  atropv/rpurea  has  them  of 
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a  deep  crimson  purple  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  orange, 
and  in  the  ordinary  form  they  are  yellow  with  a  purple-brown 
blotch  at  the  base. 

2.  C.  Dn(m.m6ntlU.—\  much  dwarfer  spreading  slightly 

hairy  species  with 
orange-coloured  flowers. 
Leaves  pinnate,  with 
ovate  or  lanceolate 
lobes. 

C,  coronata  is  another 
annual  species  about  1 
foot  high,  bearing  orange 
flowers  spotted  *  with 
brown. 

Perennial  Species, 

3.  G.  auriculata  (fig. 
132).— A  tall  slender 
branching  plant.  Leaves 
auricled  at  the  base. 
Flowers  yellow,  with  a 
band  of  purple  -  brown 
encircling  ;  the  disk  ; 
peduncles  very  long  and 
slender.     Summer. 

4.  C.  tenui folia. — 
About  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  pinnately  divided 
into  numerous  fine  seg- 
ments. Flowers  yellow, 
about  1^  inch  in  dia- 
meter, on  short  pe- 
duncles. 

C,  tripteria  has  tri- 
foliolate  leaves  and  yel- 
low flowers ;  (7.  lan- 
ceolata  entire  leaves  and 
large  yellow  flowers ;  and 
C.  veHicillata^  sessile 
leaves  divided  to  the  base  into  six  or  seven  linear  segments,  and 
yellow  flowers  witli  a  dark  eye.  C,  aristdsa  is  a  handsome  species 
of  recent  introduction.    It  is  nearly  glabrous,  about  a  yard  high. 


Fig.  182.  Corcopein  anricnlata. 
(^  iiat.  size.) 
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with  piniiatisect  leaves  and  liirf^e  brijjht  arange-yellow  flower- 
heads.     Pappus  of  two  loDg  spreading,  biistles. 

19.  HELLiNTHUS. 
Tall  coarse  herbs,  mostly  natives  of  North  America.  Leaves 
large,  simple,  scabrid.  Flower-beads  very  large,  yellow  with  a 
dark  centre.  The  Jerusalem  Artieboke  (B..  tuberdsua)  is  a 
familiar  species  of  this  genus.  The  name  is  from  ijKios,  sun, 
and  avOot,  a  flower. 

1.  H.  dimuua.  Sunflower.^This  is  the  most  familiar  of 
South  Americao  plants,  producing,  perhaps,  larger  flower-heads 
than  any  other  species  in  the  order.  There  are  several  varieties 
in  cultivation,  differing  in  stature,  size,  and  colour  of  flowers ; 
and  there  is  a  double  variety  with  all  the  florets  ligulate. 

2.  //.  ai-gyropkyllua. — 
This  is  an  allied  species  in 
which  the  leaves  are  clothed 
with  a  soft  silky  silvery 
down.  It  grows  about  6 
feet  high,  with  rather 
smaller  flower-headd  of  the 
same  colour.  Some  garden 
varieties  appear  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  this  and 
the  preceding. 

3.  H.  muUiflbrus  (fig. 
133). — Perennial,  about  4 
or  5  feet  high,  with  more 
numerous  smaller  flower- 
heads.  There  is  a  double 
variety  iu  cultivation. 

4.  H.  orgyaZis. — A  per- 
ennial species  aa  tall  as 
the  Common  Sunflower,  but 
mupb  slenderer,  and  narrow- 
leaved.  Flower-heads  com- 
paratively small  and  nume- 
rous,   forming    a    large 

Tithmiia    splimlena,    or  (iniit.ri».i 

Comacliiilum  aurant).acuin,  is  a  handsome  half-bardy  peren- 
nial from  Mexico,  growing  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  with  large 
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3-lobed  leaves  and  ^innia^like  ecarlet  flowers  produced  in 
Autumn.  And  Barpalium,  rigidum.  is  another  allied  plant, 
a  native  of  North  America,  and  quite  hardy.  It  rises  about 
a  yard  high,  and  is  furnished  with  opposite  oval  leaves  and 
yellow  flower-heads  about  half  the  size  of  the  Sunflower,  but 
much  more  numerous  and  of  longer  duration. 

20.  COSMIDIUM. 
A  small  group  of  annuals  of  close  affinity  with  Coreopsis; 
but  the  achenes  are  long  and  narrow,  and  covered  with  minute 
tubercles,  and  closely  embraced  by  the  bracteoles  of  the  recep- 
tacle, which  fall  away  with  them.  The  pappus  consists  of  two 
short  stout  bristles.     Natives  of  North  America. 

1.  0.  Burndgeanum.— hhovA  18  inches  high.  Leaves 
finely  cut.  Capitules  on  long  naked  slender  peduncles,  about 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Kay-florets 
about  eight.  In  the  original  variety 
the  disk  is  purple,  and  the  ray  bright 
orange  with  a  purple  spot  at  the  base 
of  each  floret ;  but  under  cultivation 
it  has  varied.  One  of  the  prettiest 
variations,  called  atropurpiireum,  has 
tile  heads  of  a  crimson-purple  bordered 
with  orange, 

0.  Jilifdlium  has  the  rays  entirely 
yellow  with  a  brown  disk ;  and  C.  Eng- 
elmdnnii  is  a  dwarf  species  with 
wholly  yellow  flowers. 

21.  COSMOS  (Coswea). 
Annuals  or  perennials  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  solitary  flower-heads.  Re- 
ceptacle furnished  with  linear  acute 
coloured  bracteoles,  equalling  or  ex- 
ceeding the  florets.  Achenes  angular, 
largest  in  the  middle,  crowned  with 
three  or  four  rigid  bristles.  KoV^r 
signifies  beautiful  or  perfect. 

''"' "'a'SSTiiS'r'''""*  ^'  ^'   '''■P^^"^*^'8    (fig-    134).— An 

elegant  annual  about  2  feet  high 
Flowers  rose  or  purple  with  a  yellow  eye,  appearing  late  in 
Summer.     Mexico. 
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2.  C.  divers i/dlius,  syn.  Dahlia  Zimapani. — A  tuberoua- 
rooted  dwarf  perennial  with  Dalilia-like  foliage  and  uniform 
dark  purple  flowers. 

22.  SANYITlLU. 
Tbere  is  one  annual  Bpeciee  of  this  genus  in  cultivation, 
which  is  pretty  well  known.  The  characters  are  :  involucral 
bract«  numerous,  in  two  or  three  series ;  receptacle  bracteolate ; 
achenes  of  the  disk  crowned  with  a  pappus  of  three  bristles, 
and  those  of  the  ray  muricate  or  winged.     A  commemorative 

1.  S.  procAmhens.  —  A  trailing  glabrous  much-branched 
plant>  having  ovate  entire  leaves  and  brij^ht  yellow  fiower- 
heads  with  a  black  centre.  There  ia  a  double  variety  of  recent 
acquisition.     Native  of  Mexico. 

23.  TAGETES. 

Handsome  annual  or  perennial  plants,  emitting  a  powerful 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  odour  when   bruised  or  touched. 
Leaves  pinnate  or  simple.      Involucre  composed  of  about  five 
bracts,  cohering  in  a  tube. 
Florets  normally  5,  or  rarely 
fewer,  persistent.     Achenes 
linear,    elongated,    sur- 
mounted   by   a   pappus   of 
five  bristles.     About  fifteen 
species  are  known,  all  Ame- 
rican.     The    name    is    of 
classical  origin. 

1.  T.  p&tula  (fig.  135V 
French  Marigold.  —  This 
and  the  next  species  are 
ranked  amongst  the  earliest 
of  cultivated  ornamental 
plants,  having  been  grown 
in  our  gardens  for  nearly 
three  centuries.  Tbere  are 
many  handsome  varieties  in 
which  the  florets  are  en- 
larged and  more  numerous  „    ,.,  a-  .,,..., 

o        ,  .,  ,      -  Fig.  138.  TmjLi™  pitola.    (1  nut.  alM.) 

than    in    the   wild    form, 

ranging  from  9  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  varying  in 
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colour  from  pale  yellow  and  orange  to  a  rich  orange-brown, 

and  striped  or  bordered.     A  native  of  Mexico. 

2.    T.  erecta  {fig.   136).     African  Marigold.— This  apeciea 

has  not  varied  to  the  same  extent,  not  having  developed  the 
rich  velvety  brown  colour  so 
prominent  in  some  varieties  of 
the  preceding.  The  lemon  and 
onmge-coloured  double  varieties 
are  very  showy,  and  there  is  & 
dwarf  race.  This  is  also  a  native 
of  Mexico. 

3,  T,  tenuifblia. — An  erect 
slightly  branched  annual  with 
pinnatisect  serrate  leaves.  Pe- 
duncles 1 -headed,  naked.  Pappus 
of  five  scales,  four  of  which  are 
united,  and  the  fifth  free  and 
longer.    Flowers  yellow.   Mexico. 

4.  T.  sigjiata. — A  species  of 
more  recent  introduction,  re- 
sembling T.  pdtula,  and  superior 
in  some  of  its  very  dwarf  varieties, 
but  differing  in  the  pappus,  which 
is  composed  of  five  truncate 
scales.  The  flower-heads  are 
smaller  but  very  abundant,  and 
produced   in  nninterrnpted  suc- 

»,«.,.„  .,    .  ^    ,      cession    till     lat«     in    Autumn. 

Mexico. 
5,  T.  litcida.  —  A  very  distinct  free  blooming  perennial 
species,  though  it  is  usually  treated  as  an  annual.  Leaves 
simple,  oblong-lanceolate,  coarsely  serrated.  Flower-heads 
coiymbose,  about  9  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  rich  yellow.  This 
species  has  the  aspect  of  a  Cruciferous  plant,  from  the  number 
of  the  ray-Borets  being  usually  four  and  broad,  whilst  the 
disk-florets  are  few  and  small,  having  the  appearance  of  stamens 
at  a  little  distance.     Peru. 

24.  GATLLlRDIA. 
Handsome  annual  or  perennial  North  American  herbs.  Leaves 
usually  simple,  entire,  toothed,  or  pinnatifid.     Flower-heads  on 
long   naked  peduncles.      Keceptacle   furnished   with  filiform 
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bristles  between  the  florots,  Ray-florets  neuter.  Aclienes 
hairy ;  pappus  of  few  membranous  pointed  scales.  There  are 
about  six  species.     Named  in  honour  of  a  French  botanist. 

1.  G.  aristata.—A  perennial  about  18  inches  high.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  entire,  or  remotely  toothed.  Flower-heads  about  2 
inches  across,  normally  yellow,  with  prominent  esserted  reddish 
styles  in  the  rather  large  disk.  But  it  has  given  birth  to 
several  varieties  far  sur- 
passing  the   original  in 

brilliancy  of  colouringj 
as,  for  example,  gvandi- 
fibra  (fig.  137),  with  a 
dark  brown  disk  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  ray 
crimson  shading  off  into 
orange  and  bordered 
with  yellow.  Some  of 
these  varieties  have  pro- 
bably arisen  from  crosses 
between  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing species. 

2.  Q.  Drum/mondii, 
syn.  p'lcta.  —  Also  per- 
ennial, with  rather  larger 
leaves  coarsely  and 
sparsely  toothed  or  lobed. 
Flower-beads  crimson 
and  yellow,  larger  than 

in  the  preceding.     Q.  D.        Fig.  la;.  unuiardi*  >riM«i>.  v«.  gTandiHonu 
tricolor  is  a  semi -double  (InM,  »f».) 

variety,  having  the  rays  purple  at  the  base,  white  in  the  middle, 
and  yellow  at  the  tips.  The  familiar  hicolor  is  referred  to  this 
species.  Perhaps  these  and  the  preceding  should  be  included 
under  one  species. 

There  are  some  other  species ;  as,  Rickardsdni,  brown  disk 
and  yellow  ray  ;  coronata,  brown  and  orange-red. 

Hymen&ds  GalifSmica  is  a  slender  branching  annual  with 
glabrous  pinnatifid  leaves  and  yellow  flower-heads  on  long 
slender  peduncles.  Beceptacle  paleaceous,  glandular.  Pappus 
chaffy, 

The  genus  HeUmum  is  composed  of  a  few  tall  perennial 
species,  natives  of  North  America,     Receptacle  chaffy,  between 
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the  ray-Boret«  only.  Pappus  of  five  bristles.  InvolQcral 
bracta  in  one  series,  united  at  the  base.  Eay-fiorets  toothed  at 
the  tip.  H.  atropurpureum  has  yellow  and  brown  flower- 
heads,  and  U.  grandifibrum  has  them  large  and  yellow. 

Sphendgyne  apecidaa  ia  a  ahowy  South  Amei-ican 
annual  of  dwarf  etature,  bipinoatlfid  leavea  with  narrow  eeg- 
ments,  and  flower-heads  about 
2  inches  in  diameter  on  long 
slender  peduncles.  Bay-florets 
numerous,  yellow ;  disk  black. 
There  is  a  variety  aUrea  with 
orange  itiye. 

Maddriu  4legana  ia  an 
erect  glandular  annual  about 
2  feet  high.  Leavea  linear, 
acute,  entire.  Flower-heads 
showy,  in  racemose  bracteolate 
panicles,  the  terminal  ones 
expanding  firat.  Ray-florets 
numerous,  deeply  lobed  at  the 
extremity,  yellow  with  a  crim- 
son-brown blotch  at  the  base. 
California. 

Antkiinis  tiTictdria  is  a 
congener  of  our  indigenous 
Chamomile,  growing  about  3 
feet  high.  Leaves  finely  di- 
vided. Flower-heada  numerous, 
bright  yellow  or  occaeionally 
pale  yellow,  or  even  white. 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  a  very  profuse  bloomer. 

2r..  ACHILLEA. 
Perennials  with  alternate 
simple  or  .  compound  leaves. 
Flower-heada  small,  corym- 
bose ;  involucral  bracts  oblong, 
often  brown  and  scarious,  Ee- 
ceptacle  paleaceous,  Ray-flo- 
reta  few,  sometimes  relatively 
large  and  ahowy.     Pappus  none.     The  species  arc  estimated  at 


>. 
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fifty,  dispersed  over  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  name  is  of  classical  origin. 

1.  A.  Millefdlium.  Yarrow. — The  pink-  or  purple-flowered 
varieties  of  this  common  weed  are  equally  effective  with  any  of 
the  other  species  and  of  long  duration.  The  leaves  are  tri- 
pinnately  divided  into  numerous  linear  segments  and  the 
flowers  usually  white. 

2.  A.filipendullna  (fig.  138). — This  is  very  near  the  pre- 
ceding but  rather  taller  and  having  less  finely-cut  leaves,  and 
pretty  bright  yellow  flowers. 

A.  ^gyptlaca  and  A.  tomentosa  are  dwarf  tufted  species  with 
finely- cut  cottony  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

3.  A.  Ptdrmica.  Sneezewort. — The  only  other  native 
species.  The  leaves  are  simple  and  serrulate,  the  ray-florets 
larger,  and  the  flower-heads  larger  and  less  numerous.  There 
is  a  double  white  variety  of  this  worthy  of  cultivation. 

4.  A.  ClavenncB. — A  dwarf  species  belonging  to  the  same 
group  as  the  last.  It  grows  about  6  inches,  and  is  densely 
clothed  with  a  white  hoary  tomentum.  Leaves  bipinnatifid. 
Segments  broader  than  in  the  other  species  enumerated. 

26.  SANTOLlNA. 

Small  evergreen  shrubs  with  solitary  spherical  rayiess  flower- 
heads  on  long  peduncles.  Achenes  terete,  destitute  of  pappus. 
Corolla-tube  with  a  hood-like  appendage  on  the  base.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  name 
is  combinative  of  eanctua^  holy,  and  linum,  flax,  in  allusion  to 
the  reputed  medicinal  properties  of  some  species. 

1.  S.  ChaTTKB-cyparissus.  Cotton  Lavender. — A  dwarf  densely- 
branched  shrub  clothed  with  a  close  hoary  pubescence.  Leaves 
alternate,  dense,  linear,  with  4  or  6  rows  of  short  obtuse  teeth 
projecting  in  all  directions.  Flower-heads  yellow,  on  peduncles 
from  6  to  12  inches  long.  There  are  several  varieties  under 
different  names,  as  vncaTia,  squarrbaa^  etc. 

5.  alplna  is  a  prostrate  species  with  deeply-cut  leaves  and 
erect  flower-stalks. 

Laathhiia  glabrata  is  a  showy  hardy  annual  from  California. 
Leaves  linear,  opposite.     Flowers  yellow. 

27.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  (Pyreihrum). 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  frutescent.  Leaves  various. 
Involucral  bracts  many,  imbricated,  scarious  on  the  margin. 
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Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  none  or  cup-shaped.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Nortli  Africa.  The  name  is  from 
^ua69,  golden,  and  avdefiov^  flowers,  but  it  is  only  applicable  to 
some  species.  Some  of  the  species  are  separated  under  the  name 
PyrHhrura,  from  having  a  cup-shaped  membranous  pappus. 
The  first  name  is  retained  because  it  is  in  general  use.  The 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  C.  Leucdnthemvm^  and  the  Corn  Marigold, 
C  aSgetum^  are  two  familiar  native  species. 

1.  Ch.  SinSnse,  including  Ch.  /7Mi!ioum.-r-These  two  names 
designate  two  tolerably  distinct  races  which  are  now  generally 
believed  to  have  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  species.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  some  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time  cannot  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  with  cer- 
tainty, and^to  these  has  recently  been  added  a  third  group  of 
varieties  from  Japan  remarkable  alike  for  their  ragged  gro- 
tesque-looking flower-heads  and  the  unusual  tints  of  the  flowers. 
The  history  of  the  garden  varieties  is  rather  obscure,  and  the 
wild  form  is  unknown  to  botanists,  but  the  later  progress  in 
the  production  of  improved  varieties  is  more  familiar.  In  some 
books  we  find  the  year  1784  given  as  the  date  of  the  original 
introduction  of  some  Chinese  variety  or  varieties.  But  1790 
is  the  earliest  authentic  account  we  have,  at  which  period  it 
was  introduced  into  France  by  a  merchant  named  Blanchard  ; 
and  in  1826  an  amateur  of  Toulouse  named  Bemet  conceived 
the  idea  of  raising  plants  from  seed,  which  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  of  some  new  varieties.  This  metliod  was  soon 
adopted  by  other  growers,  at  first  in  France  and  subsequently 
in  England,  where  Chrysanthemums  now  receive  niore  attention 
than  in  any  other  country.  The  variety  or  race  called  Indicum 
was  impoited  from  China  about  the  year  1835,  and  this  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  procedure,  and  crossed  with  varieties  of  the 
older  strain. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that^  besides  the  ordinary 
double  flowers  of  this  family,  in  which  the  florets  are  elon- 
gated on  one  side  only,  there  is  another  form  having  the 
disk  florets  elongated  and  regularly  5-toothed.  Varieties  of  the 
latter  class  were  introduced  by  P'ortune.  The  colours  and  tints 
of  Chrysanthemums  belong  to  the  red,  yellow,  and  orange 
group,  with  innumerable  intermediate  hues  and  pure  white. 
Morists  divide  them  into  Large-flowered  (fig.  139)  and  Small- 
flowered  or  Pompon  (fig.  140) ;  the  former  being  the  type  of 
those  first  introduced.     There  are  also  the  Japanese  varieties 
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idluded   to  above,  with  curious  elongated  often   very  narrow 
florets, 

2.  C'A.  ParikiinXum.  (Pyretkriim).      Feverfew.— This  plant 
was  fonnerly  cultivated  as  a  medicinal  herb,  and  has  become 


naturalised  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  ia  from  I  to  2 
feet  high,  with  the  leaves  pinnate) y  divided  into  broad  lobed 
segments.  Flowers  about  6  lines  in  diameter  with  a  white  ray. 
We  mention  this  merely  to  introduce  the  double-flowered 
variety,  eximiutn  ;  and  one  with  yellow  foliage,  anrcuni-,  exten- 
sively employed  in  bedding  imder  the  name  of  Golden  Feather. 
3.  Ch.  roseum  (fig.  141).— This  may  be  classed  with  the  so- 
called  Florists'  flowers,  having  produced  a  great  many  beautiful 
varieties  which  now  fi;;ure  in  our  principal  catalogues  under 
distinct  names.  In  llie  typical  form  it  grows  about  18  inches 
high,  with  beautifully  cut  foliage  and  flower-heads  about  2 
iucheB  in  diameter,  yellow  in  the  centre,  with  a  rose  or  pink 
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ray.     The  disk  is  lai^e  and  the  ray-floret*  relatively  short.     It 
is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus.    The  garden  varieties  are  either 


luium.    (iDntliW.) 


single  or  double,  with  the  florets  plain  or  fringed,  white,  salmon, 
pink,  rose,  crimson,  or  purple  of  some  shade,  or  two-coloured. 
They  begin  to  bloom  in  May  and  continue  for  a  long  period. 

4.  (Jh.  TckihatchSivii. — This  species  is  unfortunate  in  its 
name,  but  said  to  be  useful  for  covermg  banks.  It  is  a  trail- 
ing perennial  with  small  bipinnatifid  glabrous  dark  green 
leaves  toothed  at  thi  base  of  the  petiole  and  small  white 
flowers. 

5.  Ch.  caronarium.  (fig.  142), — A  branching  annual  from  2 
to  3  feet  high  bearing  a  profusion  of  single  or  double  yellow 
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flowers,  according  to  the  variety,     A  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

6.  Ck.   carim'ilum,   Byn.  Ck.  tr\color  (fig,    143). — Another 
aoDuai  species,  liuperior  to  the  laet  as  aa  oroamental  plant. 


ng.  lU.  Clirj'miUMinnm  oubwtnin.    (}  nM.  tilt,) 

Foliage  glaucous.  Flowers  normally  white  and  yellow  with  a 
brown  centre,  but  there  are  several  improved  garden  varieties, 
including  double  ones,  yellow,  crimson,  or  purple,  or  one  of 
these  colours  with  a  brown  centre,     A  native  of  North  Africa. 

Dvmorpkothica  pluvialis.  Cape  Marigold,  is  a  pretty  annuaL 
Leaves  narrow,  sinuately  lobed ;  florets  of  the  ray  white  within, 
violet  without ;  disk  brown. 

Athanasia  annua  is  a  native  of  Barbary  growing  about 
2  feet  high,  and  valuable  on  account  of  the  long  duratioa 
of  its  clustered  rayless  yellow  flower-heads.  Stem  furrowed, 
leaves  fleshy,  pinnatifldly  divided  into  linear  segments. 
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28.  RHODANTHE  {Acrodiniwnx), 

Elegant  little  annuals  with  everlasting  flower-heads.  In- 
volucral  scales  scarious,  outer  ones  sessile,  inner  clawed,  coloured 
and  petaloid.  Receptacle  naked ;  florets  all  tubular  and  simi- 
lar. Achenes  villous,  not  beaked ;  pappus  feathery,  in  a  single 
row.  The  two  or  three  species  here  included  are  Australian. 
Name  from  poSoi/,  a  rose,  and  ap0os^  a  flower,  in  allusion  to  the 
colour  of  the  flower-heads. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  here,  as  in  most  other  *  Ever- 
lasting Flowers '  belonging  to  this  order,  the  coloured  conspicu- 
ous and  lasting  part  is  the  involucre. 

1.  iJ.  ManglSsii. — PVom  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  with  smooth 
glaucous  oblong  entire  perfoliate  leaves  and  a  branching  inflor- 
escence. Outer  bracts  silvery.  Flower-heads  pedunculate, 
delicate  rose-pink  with  a  yellow  centre.  The  variety  maculata 
has  a  dark  band  around  the  disk ;  and  alba  has  all  the  bracts 
of  a  silvery  white.  R.  atroaanguinea  has  purple  florets  and 
is  otherwise  very  distinct. 

2.  IL  rdseaj  syn.  Acroclinium  rdseum, — This  species  is 
perhaps  even  handsomer  than  the  preceding.  It  is  a  more 
erect  plant,  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  having  linear  acute  leaves 
and  larger  solitaiy  terminal  flower-heads.  Outer  bracts  brown, 
inner  pink  or  white ;  florets  yellow. 

29.  WllTZIA  (Moma). 

Annuals  of  less  graceful  habit  than  those  in  the  last  genus, 
but  almost  identical  in  floral  characters,  the  main  difference 
being  in  the  achenes,  which  terminate  in  a  slender  beak 
bearing  the  pappus.  Involucral  bracts  all  coloured,  gradually 
passing  from  small  sessile  outer  ones  to  those  with  a  slender 
claw  and  large  limb.  There  are  about  six  species^  all  from 
Australia.  This  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  a  German 
botanist. 

1.  W.  coi^ymbbaa^  syn.  TF.  acaTrwnMa^ — An  erect  and 
branching  plant  clothed  with  a  rough  pubescence.  Leaves 
linear,  with  revolute  margins  clasping  the  stem.  Flower-heads 
yellow  or  pink,  in  dense  terminal  corymbs.  Involucral  bracts 
with  long  acuminate  points,  usually  with  a  few  straggling 
ones  below  the  head.  Terminal  beak  much  longer  than  the 
acheno. 
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2.  W.  akrea,  syn.  Mihiia  nitida. — Very  near  the  laat,  with 
lees  pointed  bracts  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  the  flower-heads  in 
a  looser  corymb. 

W.  Steetziiina,  syn.  W.  tenella,  is  a  dwarfer  plant  with 
BmuUer  flower-heads  from  pure  white  to  a  bright  yellow ;  and 
W.  nirea  is  very  near  No.  2,  difi'ering  however  in  having 
comparatively  longer  florets  and  white  or  pink  bracts. 

30.  PODOLfiPIS. 

This  is  another  Australian  genus  of  the  same  tribe.  In  this 
the  involucral  bracts  are  erect  or  not  distinctly  spreading  as  in 
the  foregoing  genera,  and  the  outer  florets  are  ligulate  or 
irregular.  Achenes  not  beaked.  Pappus  of  simple  or  feathery 
bristles.  Name  from  ■jroOi,  a  foot,  and  Xfitiv,  a  scale,  from  the 
scaly  bracts  on  the  pedimcles. 

1.  P.  acwininiitit,  syn.  ScaUaja- 
ceoides. — Perennial,  but  treated  an 
an  annual  in  gardens,  and  growing 
about  18  inches  high.  Leaves 
petiolate,  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
smaller  upwards,  and  clasping  the 
stem.  Involucral  bracts  scarious. 
Florets  yellow,  exceeding  the  in- 
volucre. 

P.  chrysdntka,  syn.  anataia,  is 
an  allied  species  in  which  the  invo- 
lucral bracts  are  terminated  by  a 
fine  bristle. 

P.  grdcilU  is  a  more  delicate 
plant  with  purple,  lilac,  or  white 
florets. 

31.  HEUCHBtSUM. 
To  this  and  the  next  genus 
belong  the  true  Everlasting  Flowers 
or  Immortelles,  or  at  least  those 
generally  cultivated  and  sold  under 
these  names.     The  species  we  have 

to  notice  are  all  treated  as  annuals,     Re- 1*«-  Bdiohrymm  bmcttntnui. 
and  are  tall  leafy  plants  with  soli-  "     "' 

tary  large   flower-heads,  in   which  the  involucral  bracts  are 
spreading  orrecnrvedjorcluateredandsmallwith  incurved  bracts. 
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The  involucral  bracts  are  scarious,  but  not  silvery  or  semi-trans- 
parent, and  the  angular  achenes  are  not  beaked,  and  the  pappus 
is  rough  or  pilose.  Taken  in  its  widest  sense  the  genus  com- 
prehends nearly  300  species,  mostly  of  an  ornamental  character; 
but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  or  three  species  in 
general  cultivation.  The  name  is  from  fiKios^  the  sun,  and 
Xpvo^os,  gold,  in  allusion  to  the  flower-heads. 

1.  H,  bracteatum  (fig.  144). — This  is  the  large-flowered 
species,  of  which  there  are  white,  yellow,  pink,  crimson,  and 
other  varieties  in  cultivation.  H.  (icuminatum^  macrocSpha- 
lum  and  chryadrvthum  are  considered  as  simple  forms  of  this 
species.     Australia. 

2.  H,  apiculatum^  syn.  ChrysocSphalum  helichrysoldes, 
Gnaphalium  fiavissimuTO,  etc. — This  is  of  rather  dwarfer 
stature  than  the  foregoing  and  covered  with  a  silvery  tomen- 
tum.  But  the  great  distinction  lies  in  the  small  clustered 
yellow  heads.     Australia. 

//.  Stcbchas  is  a  South  European  shrubby  species,  and  H, 
petiolatuviy  syn.  Gndphalium  landtum,  is  the  trailing  species 
with  woolly  leaves  commonly  used  for  edging  beds. 

32.  HELlPTERUM. 

This  genus  differs  from  Helichrysum  in  having  a  soft 
feathery  pappus.  The  species  are  numerous,  inhabiting  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  H. 
eximium  is  a  beautiful  Cape  species  with  thick  woolly  leaves 
and  crimson  globular  flower-heads.  H.  speciosissimuTrij  from 
the  same  country,  has  white  and  orange  flower-heads.  There 
are  three  or  four  annual  species,  natives  of  Australia,  in  culti- 
vation. 

1.  H.  incdnum,  syn.  H,  brachyrhynchum. — A  dwarf  tufted 
branching  ])lant  covered  with  a  silvery  down.  Leaves  linear, 
crowded  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Flower-heads  large,  on  leaf- 
less peduncles.     Involucral  bracts  yellow,  pink,  or  white. 

2.  if*  Sanfordii,  syn.  H.  Humholdtii, — In  this  species  the 
flower-heads  are  small  and  numerous,  in  dense  clusters,  bright 
yellow  changing  to  a  mineral  green  when  dry. 

LawrencSUa  rdsea,  sometimes  referred  to  Helichrysum,  is  an 
annual  about  1  foot  high,  with  linear  nearly  glabrous  leaves  and 
pink  or  white  flower-heads  on  long  peduncles.  And  Schosnia 
oppoaitnfoUa  is  separated  from  the  neighbouring  genera  on 
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account  of  the  central  acbenes  being  abortive  and  tbe  outer 
fertile  ones  being  broad  and  flat  with  a  pappus  of  barbellate 
bristles.     It  is  the  only  species,  an  annual  from   I  to  2  feet 
high  with  a  rough  or  woolly 
pubescence  and  corymbose 
fiower-heads.      Outer  invo- 
lucral  bracts   brown,  inner 
clawed,   with   a    spreading 
white  or  pink  limb. 

We  might  extend  this 
enutneratioD,  but  as  they  are 
chiefly  delicate  annuals  we 
believe  we  have  given  an 
ample  selection. 

33.  AMMOBIUM. 

This  genus  also  belongs 
to  the  Everlasting  group, 
but  it  differs  from  all  the 
preceding  genera  in  having 
scales  or  bracteoles  on  the 
receptacle  between  the 
florets,  and  quadrangular 
acbenes  crowned  with  a 
membi^ous  cup-like  pap- 
pus. There  are  only  two 
species,  both  Australian. 
The  name  is  from  a/ifioi, 
sandy  sea-shore,  and  ^los, 
life,  in  allusion  to  the  habi- 
tat of  the  following  species. 

1.  A,  alatum  (fig.  145). 
— Annual  or  perennial, 
about  18  inchesliigh.  Stems 
winged ;  leaves  sparse.  In- 
volucral  bracts  white;  florets 
all  tubular,  yellow,  exceed- 
ing the  involucre.  ^'^- 
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•     34.  HtTMEA. 

Though  the  only  species  in  cultivation  is  widely  different  in 
aspect  and  habit  from  its  allies,  the  structure  of  the  minute 
flower-heads  will  be  found  to  agree.  Involucre  of  small  im- 
bricated scales.  Receptacle  bracteolate,  containing  three  or 
four  florets.  Pappus  none.  An  Australian  genus  of  few 
species,  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Hume. 

1.  H.  Hegana. — A  biennial  attaining  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet. 
Leaves  large,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  clasping  or  decuiTent  at  the 
base.  Flower-heads  minute,  brownish-red,  pink  or  crimson, 
in  a  large  loosely  branched  terminal  drooping  panicle.  When 
well  grown  this  forms  an  elegant  and  graceful  centre  for  small 
beds  or  for  planting  in  mixed  borders. 

This  group  would  be  hardly  complete  without  a  notice  of 
the  perennial  Everlastings  belonging  to  the  dioecious  genus 
Antennaria.  These  plants  are  inferior  in  beauty,  but  the  fact 
of  their  being  perfectly  hardy  will  recommend  them.  They 
are  densely  woolly  plants.  A,  dioica  is  a  British  species 
growing  about  4  inches  high,  and  bearing  small  corj^nbs  of 
red  flower-heads.  -4.  Margaritacea  rises  to  a  height  of  2  or  3 
feet,  terminated  by  compact  clusters  of  white  flower-heads. 

Emilia  sagittata^  syn.  Cacalia  coccinea,  —  A  glabrous 
glaucous  erect  annual  about  18  inches  high.  Leaves  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed,  cordate  or  sagittate  at  the  base.  Flower- 
heads  rayless,  scarlet  or  orange,  in  terminal  corymbs.  Involu- 
cral  bracts  in  one  row,  erect.  Achenes  pentagonal,  hairy  on 
the  angles ;  pappus  filiform,  in  many  series. 

Cineraria  maritima  is  a  perennial  from  the  Mediterranean 
shores  with  haudsome  silvery  tomentose  finely-cut  foliage  and 
yellow  flower-heads.  There  is  a  variety  with  broader  leaves 
known  as  acanthifdlia. 

Ligularia  KoBrrvpfhri^  syn.  Farfugium  gra/nde.  —  This  is 
also  remarkable  in  its  foliage.  It  is  a  stemless  herb  with  large 
orbicular-cordate  dark  green  glabrous  shining  leaves  irregularly 
blotched  with  yellow,  and  elevated  on  long  petioles.  A  native 
of  China. 

Arnica  montana.  Moimtain  Tobacco. — A  tufted  perennial. 
Leaves  radical,  except  a  few  small  ones  on  the  flower-stem,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  entire.  Flower-stem  about  a  foot  high ;  flowers 
yellow,  three  or  four  together,  about  2  inches  in  diameter ; 
ray-florets  numerous.     There  are  several  allied  plants  of  similar 
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habit  referred  to  the  genus  ^IronWwm,  but  the  scapes  bear 
only  one  flower-head  each. 

35.  DORONlCUM. 
Herbs  with  few  cauline  and  simple  radical  leaves,  and  yellow 
flower?.     Involucral  bracts  in  two  or  three  series,  equal.   Disk- 
florets  perfect,  ray  female,  destitute 
of  pappus.     The  species  are  natives 
of  Europe  and  Asia.     The  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  is  obscure,  though 
it  is  said  to  be  of  Arabic  origin. 

1.  B.  (jaufMeicvLTO,  (fig.  146). — 
Valuable  on  account  of  its  early  and 
abundant  orange-coloured  flower- 
heads,  which  appear  in  April  and 
May.. 

2.  D.  Pardalidnches.  Common 
Leopard's  Bane. — This  is  a  com- 
moner plant  in  English  gardens, 
and  naturalised  in  some  districts. 
It  is  near  the  foregoing,  but  taller, 
and  its  pale  yellow  flower-heads 
are  not  so  early. 

3C.  SENECIO. 

This  vast  genus  contains  several 
hundred  species,  but  only  one  need      pig.  i«.  Doronicuio  c*Bi»sicBia. 
occupy   our   attention    here.      The  (JmLiim.) 

chief  chaiacter  is  the  involucre  of  one  row  of  equal  bracts. 
Hower-heads  often  destitute  of  ray-florets,  as  in  S.  vulgaris,  the 
common  Groundsel ;  or  rayed,  as  in  S.  Jacob&a,  the  Ragwort. 
The  name  is  derived  from  aeiie-x,  an  old  man,  in  allusion  to  the 
abundaat  silveiy  pappus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  explained,  tlie 
naked  or  bald  receptacle. 

1.  iS.  Slegans, — This  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Jacob&a, 
which  belongs  to  another  species.  It  is  a  very  familiar  plant 
in  gardens,  especially  the  double  purple  variety.  There  are 
algo  white,  flesh,  rose,  and  crimson  varieties,  which  will  come 
true  from  seeds.     South  Africa. 
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Tribe  V.—GYSAREM. 

Leaves  alternate,  often  apinepcent.  Involucral  bracts  usually 
imbricate  and  prickly.  Floreta,  in  most  genera,  all  tubular ; 
tubs  slender,  ventricose.  Lobes  of  the  style  with  a  swelling  or 
ring  of  hairs  at  their  base. 

37.  CALENDULA. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  genus  is  the  rayed  flower-heads,  the 

ray-florets  being  female,  and  the  disk-florets  male.  Only  one 
species  comes  within  our 
province.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  cai^ytxUe,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  constant 
flowering  of  the  common 
species. 

1.  G.  offi,  cinalis, 
Conmion  Marigold. — 
This  familiar  annual  is 
a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  Like  many 
other  Composites  it  has 
undergone  considerable 
modification  in  the 
florets,  forming  the 
double  flower  (fig.  147) 
of  florists.  The  bright 
orange  flowers  are  very 
showy,   in    the   latter 

KM^.U7.c^uUomcu«ai,fl™pi»o,  ti.u.^.,   variety  particubrly  so. 

38.  ARCTOTIS. 

South  African  plants  bearing  conspicuous  orange-rayed 
flower-heads.  Involucral  bracts  numerous,  imbricated,  scarious 
on  the  margin.  Receptacled,  pitted,  studded  with  bristles  be- 
tween the  florets.  Achenes  grooved,  crowned  with  a  pappus  of 
membranous  scales.  Name  from  ^pxros,  a  bear,  and  ovs,  an 
ear,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  woolly  leaves. 

1.  A.  epecidaa,  syn.  A.  hreviecapa. — A  prostrate  tufled 
tomentose  annual.     Leaves  entire  or  pinnatifid.     Flower -heads 
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lar^e,  terniiaal,  dJsk  brown,  ray  orange,  closed  in  dull  weittiitr. 
A,  acaidis  and  uiidulata  are  referred  Lither  as  varieties, 
diflering  only  Id  the  ebades  of  yellow  in  the  ray-floreta. 

Venidlum  calendulaceum,  is  an  allied  Cape  annual,  growing 
in  dense  dwarf  tufts.  Leaves  large,  oljovate,  lyrat*,  pnhe- 
ecent.  Flower-heads  terminal,  similar  to  those  of  the  Mari- 
gold. It  differs  ft'om  the  last  genus  in  the  absence  of,  or,  if 
present,  minute  pappus. 

39.  GAZANIA. 

Another  South  African  genus  of  showy-flowered  herbs,  pos- 
sessing the  same  peculiarity  of  opening  in  bright  weather 
only.  Involucral  bracts  cohering  to  nearly  the  summit.  Kay- 
Sore  ta  neuter,  disk-florets  perfect.  Achenea  hairy,  with  a 
double  pappus  of  flnely-toothed  scales.  The  name  is  an  ampli- 
fication of  r^aJ^a,  richness. 

1.  0.  8plindens.—T\\iif 
trailing  perennial  plant 
is  much  in  vogue  for 
bedding,  and  produces 
a  very  brilliant  effect  in 
sunny  weather.  Leaves 
linear,  spathulate,  silky, 
white  below.  Flower-heads 
large,  ray  bright  orange 
with  a  black  and  white  spot 
at  the  base  of  each  floret, 
disk  of  a  paler  yellow.  It 
is  believed  to  be  of  hybrid 
origin, 

G.  Pavbnia  has  pinna- 
tifid  hairy  leaves  and  large 
handsome  flower-heads  with 
broad  ray-florets  in  which 
the  spot  at  the  base  it  , 
brown  with  a  white  central 
diit  and  a  tinge  of  green. 
G.  riffens  and  G.  unifiora 
are    two    of   the    original 

species   from   which  the      "'(-'*«■  "^"""p- R-thMi™  (j.«u..iK.) 
garden  varieties  have  been  raised.     The  former  is  near  splen^ 
dens,  and  the  latter  has  smaller  pale  yellow  flowers. 
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40.  ECHlNOPS. 

Herbs  of  Thistle-like  aspect  remarkable  for  having  the  capi- 
tules  1-flowered  in  terminal  clusters,  resembling  the  flower- 
heads  of  many  other  genera.  Florets  white  or  blue,  with  an 
involucre  of  prickly  scales  and  bristles.  The  cluster  of  heads 
or  capitules  is  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  linear  scales,  thus 
completing  the  appearance  of  a  single  head.  The  species  are 
chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  name  is  from  ^vos^ 
a  hedgehog,  and  ^t^,  resemblance.  They  are  commonly 
known  as  Globe  Thistles. 

1.  E.  RuthSnicua  (fig.  148). — Perennial  rising  to  a  height 
of  2  or  3  feet.  Florets  blue.  A  native  of  Germany,  flowering 
all  the  Summer. 

2.  E.  Rltro.  —  Very  near  the  foregoing,  with  pinnatifid 
not  spinescent  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  webbed  above* 
South  of  Europe. 

3.  E,  comigerua, — ^This  has  very  spiny  silvery  foliage  and 
large  white  flower-heads.     Central  Asia. 

4.  E^  sphwi^ocephcdua. — A  taller  plant  attaining  a  height  of 
5  or  6  feet.  Leaves  large,  pinnatifid,  clothed  with  a  cottony 
down  beneath.  Flower-heads  very  numero\is,  blue.  South  of 
Em-ope, 

41.  XERANTHEMUM. 

Annuals  from  the  Mediterranean  region  having  the  coloured 
radiating  scarious  involucral  bracts  of  the  Everlastings,  and 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  ;  but  the  other  characters  are 
those  of  the  Thistle  tribe.  Eeceptacle  paleaceous,  pappus 
bristly.  Outer  involucral  bracts  brown,  small,  scaly,  imbri- 
cated. The  name  indicates  the  nature  of  the  flower-heads, 
being  a  compoimd  of  ^po^y  dry,  and  atfdefiov,  flower. 

1.  X.  dnnuuvi. — A  branching  plant  from  1  to  2  feet  high, 
with  linear  cottony  leaves  and  solitary  terminal  purple,  pink  or 
white  flower-heads  on  long  peduncles. 

42.  OENTAtTREA. 

A  large  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  herbs  of  very  diverse 
habit.  Involucre  globose  or  oblong;  bracts  imbricated,  scarious, 
fringed,  toothed,  or  spinous.  Receptacle  bristly.  Florets  all 
tubular,  the  outer  ones  often  larger  and  neuter ;  lobes  5,  narrow. 
Achene  flattened;  pappus  short  and  bristly,  rarely  none.  There 
are  upwards  of  200  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  inhabit 
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the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  C.  nigra. 
Knapweed  or  Buttonweed,  ia  a  familiar  native  example.  The 
name  is  of  classical  origin.  We  must  limit  oureelves  to  a  small 
BelectioQ. 

Animal  Species. 

1.  C.  CyhnuB.  Cornflower.— ^This  handsome  species  is  com- 
monly seen  in  our  corn-fields,  where  its  bright  blue  flower- 
heads  are  highly  attractive.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high, 
bearing  numerous  terminal  stalked  flower-heads.  Leaves 
linear,  entire  or  lobed,  cottony.  Under  cultivation  this  species 
has  produced  white,  pink,  and  purple  varieties. 

2.  C.  AmericaTM   (fig.   149). — A  very  ornamental  species, 


I.  (.«utuRa  Baliyloiiks.    (,',i 


about  5  or  4  feet  high.     Flower-heads  very  large,  lilac-puiple. 
A  native  of  the  Bouthem  United  States. 
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0.  deprSsaa  is  a  blue-flowered  branching  species  about  18 
inches  high  ;  and  G.  moachatay  Sweet  Sultan,  and  G.  Amberbdi, 
Yellow  Sultan,  are  Eastern  species,  the  latter  with  pale  yellow 
and  the  former  with  purple  or  white  agreeably  scented  flower- 
heads.     These  two  species  are  also  sold  under  the  name  Amber^ 

bda. 

Perennial  Species. 

3.  G.  Babyldnica  (fig.  150). — This  attains  a  height  of  6  feet 
or  more,  and  is  clothed  with  a  white  cottony  down!  Flower- 
heads  yellow,  appearing  in  July.     Levant. 

4.  C.  Ragualna. — This  is  a  frutescent  species  with  silver- 
white  pinnate  foliage,  now  very  common  in  gardens,  where  it  is 
employed  for  contrasting  with  bright-flowered  bedding  plants. 
The  yellow  flower-heads  are  of  medium  size  and  very  pretty. 
But  it  is  for  the  foliage  mainly  that  this  and  some  allied 
species  are  cultivated.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention,  (7. 
dealhala ;  (7.  candddissima^  syn.  G.  Cvnerai^a^  with  leathery 
pinnate  leaves  having  a  large  terminal  rounded  lobe ;  and  G. 
ClemSntei.  Other  perennial  species  occasionally  seen  are  C 
macrocSphcda  with  simple  stems  and  immense  solitary  yellow 
flower-heads ;  and  G.  orientalis^  a  more  branching  plant  with 
yellow  flower-heads. 

A  few  other  species  of  this  group  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  large 
garden  are;  Cdrtharrma  tinctdriua,  Safflower,  a  rigid  erect 
annual  with  leafy  involucres  and  orange-red  florets ;  Gdrdmta 
Mariomusj  Blessed  Thistle,  a  more  familiar  plant,  having  spiny 
leaves  veined  with  white  and  Srooping  purple  flower-heads ; 
Sonchua  macrdnthua,  Onopdrdon  Acwnthium,  0.  hdrridum, 
and  0.  Tailricum,  and  Cdrdv,ua  dfer^  perennials  of  large  size, 
prickly  foliage,  and  large  purple  flower-heads. 


Sub^Obdeb  II. — LabiatifldrsB. 

Fertile  or  unisexual  florets  2-lipped.  We  have  no  really 
hapdy  species  belonging  to  this  division,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  Chilian  species  of  recent  introduction  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  nearly  so.  Mutiaia  decurrena  and  AT.  apeddaa  are 
climbiug  plants  with  pinnatifid  leaves  terminating  in  a  tendril, 
and  orange  or  red  flower-heads  on  long  peduncles.  Prouatia 
pyrifblioy  another  climbing  species,  is  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
tiful rosy  pink  pappus. 
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Sub-Order  III. — Li 


Florets  all  ligulate.     Juice  usually  milky. 

43.  CATANANCHE. 

This  genus  is  remarkable  in  this  division  for  its  scarious 
involucre  and  scaly  pointed  pappus.  There  are  only  two  species 
described.  The  name  is 
an  altered  form  of  the 
Greek  Koravarficri^  from 
its  reputed  aphrodisiacal 
properties. 

1.  G.  cceriilea  (fig. 
151 ). — A  perennial  o  f 
straggling  habit  with 
handsome  blue  or  blue 
and  white  flower-heads. 
A  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

2.  C.  liUea. — This  is 
an  annual  species  about 
a  foot  high  with  yellow 
flower-heads.  Native 
of  Candia. 

44.  TOLPIS. 

Involucral  bracts  very 
long  and  slender^  as  well 
as  those  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  peduncle. 
Pappus  of  the  outer 
florets  toothed,  and  the 
inner  awned.  There  are 
about  six  annual  species, 
natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

1.    T.    barbata,— This  ^i^-l".  C.taiu«ichec«rulea.    anat.8l«.) 

is  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  flower-garden.  It  is  of  rather 
straggling  habit,  bearing  yellow  flower-heads  with  a  purple 
centre.  ' 
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Cripii  riibra,  syn.  B<Brkha&aia  rli'ira,  is  a  South  European 
annual  with  tufted  radical  leaves  and  rosy  or  white  flower-heads. 

Hteraeium,  auraidlacum,  is  one  of  the  very  few  Hawkweeda 
deserving  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  creeping  herbaceous 
plant  with  erect  one-headed  peduncles  of  orange-yellow  flowers. 


Obdee  LXII.— OAMPANULACE^. 

(Including  Lohcl'tacew). 

Herbs,  rarely  friitescent ;  juice  milky.  Leaves  alternate,  exsti- 
pulate.  Calyx-limb  5-cleft.  Corolla  epigynous,  regular  or  irre- 
gular. Stamens  5,  epigynous  or  epi- 
petalous  ;  anthers  free  or  combined. 
Ovary  2-  or  more  celled,  inferior  or 
half  superior;  stigma  surrounded  by 
hairs  or  naked.  Fruit  a  berry  or 
capsule,  dehiscing  in  pores  or  valves 
above  or  below  the  calyx-limb, 
many-seeded.  Seeds  minute,  often 
pitted,  albuminous.  Tliere  are  up- 
wards of  50  genera  and  800  species 
included  in  this  order.  The  Caiiir 
panulucecE  proper  are  mostly  found 
in  temperate  countries  of  the  Nortli, 
and  the  LobeliacefB  in  tropical  or 
Bub -tropical  regions. 

1.  CAMPANULA. 

Perennial  or  more  rarely  annual 

or  biennial  herbs  with  blue  or  lilac 

or  white  flowers  having  a  regularly 

lobed  corolla  and  free  anthers.    This 

genus  contains  about  200    species. 

The  name  is  from  the  Latin,  and 

signilies  a  little  bell,  here  applied 

in  reference   to  the  shape   of  the 

flowers.     There  are  several  native 

Fig.  inj.  cuDpunis  PTninidaih.      specieii,  including   one   little   gem 

■     ''  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  namely, 

C.  hederacea,  a  small  cieepin;^  species  found  in  boggy  places. 

1.  C.  pyranudalla  {tig.  152). — A  very  pretty  though  ratlier 
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tender  species  with  bright  blue  or  white  rather  shallow 
corollas.  It  grows  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  tufted  ovate  radical 
leaves  and  ereet  spikes  of  Diimerous  flowers  nearly  2  inches  in 
diameter.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of  South  Europe, 
blooming  towards  the  end  of  Summer. 

2.  C.  Midiam  (fig.  153).  Canterbury  Bella. — A  biennial 
species  growing  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  its  flowers,  which  are 

constricted  at  the  mouth.  Tliis  its, 
or  ratlier  was,  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  esteemed  of  garden  plants. 
The  typical  form  has  blue  flowers, 
but  there  are  single  and  double 
white  varieties,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  double  and  single  roae- 
coloured  varieties,  in  cultivation. 
Central  Europe. 

3.  C  latifblia. — A  perennial  3 
to  4  feet  high,  and  the  handsomest 
of  our  indigenous  species.  Leaves 
ovate -lanceolate,  acute.  Howers 
large,  blue  or  white,  solitary  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming 
a  terminal  raceme.  This  species  is 
commoner  in  Central  Britain  and 
Ireland  than  in  the  extreme  north 
and  south. 

4.  C  Track&lium.  —  Another 
native  perennial  species  near  the 
last,  but  differing  in  it^  hieipid  pe- 

tiolate  coarsely-toothed  Nettle-like  ^^  ounpanni* Hefflnni 

leaves,   the   lower   cordate   at   the  (t  mt.  iiu.) 

base,  and  rather  smaller  flowers,  two  or  more  together  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  commonly  blue,  and  there 
are  both  blue  and  white  single  and  double  varieties  in  gardens. 
This  is  common  in  the  South  of  England,  ei^tendiug  as.  far 
northward  as  Forfarshire  in  Scotland.  It  comes  into  flower 
in  September  about  the  time  the  last  is  over. 

5.  C.  ghmerata  (fig.  154). — This  species  has  about  the  same 
distribution  as  the  last,  excepting  that  it  is  rare  in  the  South 
of  England.  The  clustered  sessile  flowers  distinguish  it  from 
others  in  cultivation.     Perennial,  flowering  in  Autumn. 
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6.  C.  nSbilie. — A  Chinese  perennial  species  remarkable  for 
the  large  si^e  of  its  reddisli  violet  or  white  or  cream-coloured 
spotted  flowers,  which  are  3  inches  or 
more  in  length.  It  rises  lo  a  height 
of  18  inches  or  2  feet.  Leaves  hairy ; 
lower  petiolate,  ovate,  toothed;  upper 
lanceolate. 

7.  C.  penici/dlia. — A  perennial 
species  with  linear  serrulated  coria* 
ceous  leaves  and  hemispherical  blue 
or  white  flowers  2  to  2^  inches  in 
diameter.  One  of  the  commonest  and 
handsomest  of  cultivated  species,  in- 
cluding some  handsome  double-flowered 
varieties.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  and  continues  blooming  from 
June  till  September.  A  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

8.  C.  rotundifdlia.  Harch-bell. — A 
common  indigenous  species,  owing  its 
specific  name  to  the  fact  of  its  lower 
leaves  being  rotundate  or  ovate  in  out- 
line. The  stem-leaves  are  linear  and 
entire.  Stem  slender,  from  1  to  2  feet 
high,  bearing  a  few-flowered  raceme 
of  drooping  Sowtrs  on  slender  pedicels. 
The  graceful  habit  of  this  plant 
renders  it  equally  attractive  with  the 
larger  flowered  species.  There  are 
white  and  pink  varieties,  but  the 
ordinary  blue  one  is  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest. 

pig.iM.  ciinpmiitarfoiwrai*.  9-  0.   gvandifibra   (fig,   155),  eyn. 

(}  DM.  •!>«.}  Platycbdon   gramUfidrus, — A  peren- 

nial species  about  a  foot  high,  of  stn^gling  habit.     Flowers 
deep  dark  blue,  appearing  in  July.     Native  of  China. 

10.  C.  Ciirpaihica  (fig.  156).— A  tufted  perennial  usually 
about  9  inches  high.  Leaves  cordate,  toothed.  Flowers  hemi- 
spherical, on  long  slender  pedicels.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  desirable  species  in  cultivation,  with  blue,  blue  and 
white,  or  entirely  white  flowers.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  dwarf  species. 
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11.  C  Gargdnica. — An  elegant  little  species  with  sleoder 
et«ms  barely  exceeding  6  inches  in  height.  Flowers  drooping, 
pale  blue  and  white,  funnel-shaped,  with  deep  narrow  lobes ; 
pedicels  very  slender.  Leaves  ovate  or  cordate,  toothed.  A 
native  of  Southern  Italy,  flowering  from  June  till  August. 


PlS.UHi.  CuniKDiiIk giudUIara.  Pig.  IH.  Ovcpaniil*  Curathlca.    (J nat.  diiA.) 

G.  apeddsa  is  a  handsome  hairy  species  near  C.  gloTtierata, 
with  tie  corollas  of  a  darker  tint  within  ;  C.  fiimila  is  a  very 
diminutive  species  with  deeply  campanulate  white  or  blue 
flowers;  C.  rapuTWuXcAdes  is  an  indigenous  plant  I  to  2 
feet  high  with  large  blue  flowers  having  the  corolla  lobes  re- 
curved. 

Phytekma  is  an  alUed  genus  having  a  rotate  corolla  with 
narrow  linear  lobes,  free  anthers,  and  the  flowers  usually  in 
dense  heads  or  spikes.  Ph.  orbiciUare,  a  native  species,  found 
only  on  the  chalk  downs  of  the  South;  flowers  deep  bright 
blue,  in  dense  terminal  heads.  Pk.  spi.catum,  a  very  local 
Sussex  species,  with  creamy  white  flowers  in  elongated  spikes. 
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Ph,  campanuloldes  has  racemose  blue  flowers.  Jaslone  differs 
from  the  foregoing  in  having  connate  anthers.  J,  per&n/nia 
and  J.  montana^  Sheep's-bit,  are  dwarf  blue-flowered  plants  of 
no  great  beauty,  the  latter  being  indigenous. 

Symphidndra  pendula  is  separated  from  Campanula  on 
account  of  the  broad  hairy  filaments  and  connate  anthers. 
It  is  an  herbaceous  plant  about  18  inches  high  with  large 
drooping  creamy  white  flowers.     Caucasus. 

2.  SPECULlRIA. 

A  small  genus  of  annual  plants  sometimes  united  with 
Campanula  ;  but  the  corolla  is  rotate,  filaments  flat  and  hairy, 
and  the  capsule  fusiform  or  prismatic.  Speculum  is  the  Latin 
equivalent  of  looking-glass,  and  is  employed  to  designate 
these  herbs  on  account  of  their  bright  corollas.  S.  hybrida  is 
a  small  cornfield  weed,  bearing  inconspicuous  lilac-blue  flowers. 

S.  speculum^  syn.  Prisraaiocdrpua.  Venus's  Looking-glass. — 
A  slender  branching  plant  about  6  or  8  inches  high  with  linear 
leaves  and  reddish-violet,  lilac,  or  white  flowers  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  calyx-lobes  are  linear,  and  exceed  the  corolla 
in  length.  A  hardy  little  annual  producing  its  pretty  flowers 
in  great  profusion.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

3.  LOBfiLIA  (including  Tupa). 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs  with  alternate  leaves  and  ra«e- 
mose  flowers.  Corolla  irregular,  slit  down  the  upper  or  pos- 
terior side;  lobes  unequal,  the  2  upper  erect  or  recurved,  the  3 
lower  straight  or  recurved.  Stamens  epipetalous  ;  anthers  con- 
nate, all  or  only  two  of  them  bearded.  Capsule  half-superior, 
and  opening  through  the  cells.  There  are  200  species  of  this 
genus,  occurring  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  but  chiefly 
in  the  latter.  There  are  two  native  species,  both  very  rare : 
L.  Dortmdnna^  an  aquatic  with  cylindrical  bifistular  leaves 
and  racemose  spikes  of  blue  flowers ;  L.  iirena  is  a  less  showy 
plant,  found  on  heaths  near  Axmiinster.  This  genus  was  named 
in  honour  of  Lobel,  a  physician  and  botanist  of  the  time  of 
James  I. 

1.  L.  EHnua  (fig.  157). — ^This  and  its  varieties  are  usually 
treated  as  annuals,  though  it  is  said  to  be  perennial.  There 
are  many  handsome  varieties  much  in  request  for  edging  beds, 
borders,  etc.  Some  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  the 
offspring  of  L.  blcolor  and  L.  campanutata,  or,  perhaps,  crosses 
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between  them.  The  Sowers  are  some  shade  of  blue  or  blue 
and  white  combined,  or  wholly  white.  They  are  all  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


L.  cartUnalia,  apUndem  and  fulgena  are  Mexican  perennial 
species  of  erect  habit  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  terminal 
spikes  of  scarlet  velvety  flowers.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate 
and  rfightly  toothed  and  often  tinged  with  red.  There  are 
many  hybrid  varieties  or  simple  variations  of  these  magnificent 
plants  in  cultivation,  but  uufortunat«ly  they  are  somewhat 
tender.  L.  om&no  is  another  North  American  species,  having^ 
blue  flowers  in  a  one-sided  spike.  L.  Tiipa  and  L.  igniacens 
are  sometimes  separated  with  some  other  species  under  the 
name  of  TUpa,  on  account  of  the  persistent  5-lobed  deflected 
corolla,  the  segments  of  which  are  joined  at  the  tip.  They  are 
handsome  herbaceous  plants  3  or  4  feet  high  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers.  The  former  is  a  Chilian  and  the  latter  a 
Mexican  species ;  both  are  tender,  and  very  rarely  seen  except 
in  botanical  gardens. 
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Oedbe  LXIII.—ESICACEiB  (including  Vaccwnjeaiy 

Shrubs  or  trees,  usually  evergreen.  Leaves  simple,  alternate, 
opposite  or  whorled,  exstipulate.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphro- 
dite. Calyx  superior  or  inferior ;  limb  4-  or  5-lobed.  Corolla 
campanulate  or  urceolate,  lobes  imbricate.  Stamens  4  to  10, 
hypogynous  or  epigynous ;  anthers  2-celled,  opening  by  termi- 
nal pores,  often  furnished  with  an  awn-like  appendage.  Disk 
annular,  lobed,  or  glandular.  Fruit  a  berry  or  capsule,  3-  to  5- 
celled ;  cells  many-  or  1-seeded ;  seeds  small.  There  are  about 
75  genera  and  1,000  species,  mostly  from  temperate  and  cold 
climates.  Pyrola^  Wintergreen,  is  an  herbaceous  genus  repre- 
sented in  Britain  by  three  or  four  species  of  tufted  herbs  with 
radical  leaves  and  terminal  racemose  spikes  of  small  flowers 
in  which  the  petals  are  free  or  nearly  so. 

Tribe  I.—  VAGOINEjE. 
Fruit  inferior ;  stamens  epigynous. 

1.  VACClNIUM. 

Erect  or  procumbent  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate  ;  buds  clothed 
with  scales.  .  Flowers  small,  solitary  or  racemose,  white  or  red. 
Corolla  campanulate  or  urceolate.  Stamens  8  to  10 ;  anther- 
cells  with  tubular  tips.  Berry  4-  or  «5-celled.  There  are 
about  100  species  in  temperate  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  three  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  F.  Myrtillus, 
Whortleberry  or  Bilberry,  being  the  commonest.  This  has 
angular  stems,  deciduous  ovate  toothed  leaves,  and  solitary  pink 
and  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  glaucous  bluish-black  berries. 
F.  Vitis'ldceaj  Cowberry,  has  pubescent  stems,  evergreen  leaves, 
racemose  flowers,  and  red  berries.  It  is  rare  in  the  central 
counties  of  England,  and  absent  from  the  South.  F.  uligind^ 
8um  is  a  northern  species  of  procumbent  habit  with  glabrous 
stems,  entire  leaves,  pink  flowers,  and  dark  blue  berries.  Oxy- 
coccospcdustris,  Cranberry,  is  sometimes  imited  with  Vacdniunij 
but  differs  in  having  a  rotate  corolla  with  reflexed  lobes.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  slender  thread-like  branches  and  small  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  drooping,  and  the  berries  red.  The 
origin   of  the  name  is  not  explained.     Some  of  the  North 
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American  species  are  rather  more  showy  than  the  indigenous, 
though  none  are  very  attractive.  F.  wmusftvwm^  syn.  cm^ywbd- 
auroj  has  much  the  habit  of  F.  MyHiUua,  with  reddish  flowers 
about  6  lines  long. 

Oxycoccos  macrocdrpua  is  the  American  Cranberry,  so  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  its  fruit. 

TmBE  11. -ERJCEjE. 
Fruit  superior  ;  stamens  hypogynous. 

2.  ERlCA. 

Branching  wiry  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  alternate  or 
whorled,  rigid,  very  small,  usually  having  their  margins  re- 
volute.  Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  umbels, 
tetramerous.  Stamens  8 ;  corolla  persistent ;  anther-cells 
awned.  Capsule  4-celled,  opening  through  the  cells,  many- 
seeded.  The  name  is  of  classical  origin.  This  genus  contains 
probably  500  species,  the  greater  number  occurring  in  South 
Africa.  E.  arbdrea,  of  Southern  Europe,  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  tree.  CaUiina  vulgaris^  syn.  Erica  vulgaris^  Lii^g 
or  Heath,  is  distinguished  from  this  genus  by  the  deeply  4- 
partite  corolla,  shorter  than  the  colour^  calyx,  and  the  capsule 
dehiscing  between  the  cells.  It  is  one  of  our  commonest 
species,  having  short  thick  trigonal  leaves  and  purple  or  white 
axillary  flowers.  This  is  the  only  Heath  that  extends  to  North 
America,  and  even  this  is  very  rare.  There  are  two  common 
British  species  of  Erica  proper,  namely,  E.  Tetralix,  Cross- 
leaved  Heath,  having  4  hairy  leaves  in  a  whorl,  and  the  rosy 
pink  or  white  flowers  in  umbels ;  and  E.  cin^vea,  Scotch 
Heather,  with  3  glabrous  leaves  in  a  whorl,  and  numerous 
reddish  purple  whorled  flowers  in  long  racemes.  This  is  a 
very  common  species,  rising  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet  in 
some  localities.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  the  CaUuna,  in  cultivation,  including  one  of  the  latter 
with  double  flowers.  Besides  the  above  there  are  three  other 
indigenous  species,  but  they  are  very  local.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  hardy  exotic  species, 

1.  E.  cdmea^  including  E.  herbacea. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  species  on  accoimt  of  its  early  flowering  season, 
which  begins  in  January  or  February,  It  is  a  distinct  very 
dwarf  plant  with  linear-acute  leaves  and  rather  long  urceolate 
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slightly-lobed  corollas  narrowest  at  the  mouth  and  projecting 
anthers.  Flowers  on  distinct  axillary  pedurcles.  There  are 
purple,  pink,  and  white  flowered  varieties.     South  of  Europe. 

2.  E.  MediteiTctnea. — Another  early-blooming  species,  thoi^h 
not  so  early  by  two  months  as  the  preceding.  ^  erect  shrub 
about  2  feet  high.  Leaves  linear-acute,  revolute.  Flowers 
pink,  axillary,  on  short  peduncles.  Corolla  ovoid,  the  small 
lobes  spreading.  Anthers  slightly  projecting.  E.  HiiSmicOy 
a  plant  found  in  Mayo  and  Gralway,  is  referred  to  this  species. 

3.  E.  vhgana. — ^This  species  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, but  nowhere  else  in  Grreat  Britain.  An  erect  shrub  from 
1  to  3  feet  high,  densely  clothed  with  linear  glabrous  leaves. 
Flowers  pink,  purple  or  white,  on  long  peduncles,  in  dense 
axillary  clusters ;  corolla  campanulate ;  anthers  partially  ex- 
serted.  The  only  other  native  species,  E.  ciliaris^  has  ciliate 
glandular  leaves  3  or  4  in  a  whorl,  flowers  in  a  one-sided 
raceme.  The  corolla  is  ovoid,  and  the  anthers  included  and 
awnless.     It  occurs  in  Dorset  and  Cornwall,  and  in  Galway. 

E.  arbdrea  and  E.  acoparia^  together  with  some  other  South 
European  forms,  are  erect-growing  shrubby  kinds  3  to  6  feet 
or  more  high.  E.  codonaidea,  syn.  E.  polytrichifdlia^  very  near 
and  perhaps  a  variety  of  E,  arbin^eoj  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  freest  of  this  set.  It  is  a  slender  much-branched  shrub 
with  small  pale  green  leaves  and  numerous  many-flowered 
racemes  of  small  white  and  pink  flowers  produced  in  early 
Spring. 

3.  MENZlfiSIA  {PhjUodoce,  Bahebcia). 

Heath-like  shrubs.  Leaves  scattered,  small.  Flowers  in 
terminal  racemes,  blue  or  pink  or  white.  Corolla  deciduous, 
ovoid,  4-  or  5-lobed.  Stamens  8  or  10.  Capsule  splitting 
between  the  cells.  There  are  or  were  two  species  found  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  several  in  North  America.  The  genus 
was  named  in  honour  of  Menzies,  the  naturalist  of  the  Van- 
couver expedition. 

1.  M.  cceridea^  syn.  Phyllddoce  tdxifdlia. — A  handsome  little 
evergreen  shrub  having  crowded  linear  glandular-toothed 
leaves  green  on  both  surfaces  and  lilac-blue  flowers.  This  is 
sometimes  separated  on  account  of  the  pentamerous  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  flowers.  A  very  rare  British  plant, 
found  also  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  and  in  America 
and  Asia. 
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2.  M.  polifdlia^  syn.  Dahedcia.  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath. — A 
dwarf  straggling  viscid  shrub,  the  floweriBg  branches  alone 
erect.  Leaves  ovate  to  linear,  silvery  beneath.  Flowers  tetra- 
merous,  pedicellate,  about  6  lines  long,  white  or  pink.  There 
are  several  other  varieties  of  this  elegant  little  shrub  in  culti- 
vation, diflfering  in  foliage  and  colouring  of  the  flowers  from 
white  to  deep  purple.  A  native  of  Ireland  and  South-western 
Europe  generally,  flowering  in  June  or  July, 

M.  evipetrifdlia  and  Af.  glohularia  are  North  American 
species :  the  former  dwarf  with  narrow  leaves  and  rosy  purple 
flowers;  and  the  latter  about  3  feet  high  with- ovate  leaves 
clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  drooping  pink 
flowers. 

4,  ANDROMEDA. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  variable  habit  and  foliage.  Buds 
clothed  with  scales.  Calyx-lobes  valvate.  Corolla  ovate  or 
campanulate,  deciduous.  Stamens  10 ;  anthers  with  or  with- 
out awns.  Capsule  5-celled,  dehiscing  through  the  cells.  This 
genus  as  here  limited  includes  a  considerable  number  of  species 
inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  But  it  has  been 
subdivided  into  several  genera,  including  the  names  Caaaiop^ 
Cassandra,  Leucothde,  etc. 

1.  A.  polifdHa. — This  is  an  indigenous  species,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  genus  according  to  some  botanists.  It  is  a  procum- 
bent shrub  with  small  lanceolate  acute  coriaceous  shining  leaves 
having  the  margins  recurved  and  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers 
small,  globose,  umbellate,  pink  or  white,  produced  all  the 
Summer.  A  widely  distributed  species  varying  considerably  in 
its  foliage  and  flowers.  A.  CanadSnsiej  A.  rotundifdlia^  A. 
Tvbra^  A.  rosmarinlfdlia,  etc.,  are  American  varieties. 

2.  A.  tetragona. — A  beautiful  little  shrub  about  6  inches 
high.  Leaves  scale-like,  imbricated,  and  closely  appressed  to 
the  branches.  Flowers  pendulous,  globular,  white,  appearing 
in  April.     A  native  of  Lapland. 

3.  A.  Mariana. — A  dwarf  branching  shrub  about  a  yard 
high.  Leaves  oval.  Flowers  white,  in  pendent  clusters  from 
the  old  wood.  Corolla  tubular;  calyx  brown.  A  native  of 
North  America,  flowering  in  Summer. 

4.  A.  (xdyculata. — An  undershrub  about  18  inches  high 
with  lanceolate  or  elliptical  leaves  and  urceolate  white  or 
pinkish  flowers  produced  in  great  abundance  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves.     The  specific  name  refers  to  the  two  small  bracts 
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at  the  base  of  the  calyx.     A  native  of  Newfoundland,  flowering 
in  Spring. 

A,  specidsa^  aaUlariSf  aaUcifdUa,  and  midtijldra  are  the 
names  of  other  species  rarely  seen  in  gardens. 

5.  GAULTHtlRIA. 

A  large  genus  of  evergreens  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe.  Flowers  white  or  red,  axillary  or  racemose.  Calyx 
often  fleshy,  enlarging  after  the  expansion  of  the  flowers. 
Corolla  urceolate,  the  small  lobes  slightly  recurved.  Stamens 
10.  Fruit  5-celled,  splitting  through  the  back  of  the  cells, 
enclosed  in  the  fleshy  calyx.  Named  in  honour  of  a  Canadian 
physician. 

1.  0.  procHmbena. — A  diminutive  plant,  usually  less  than 
6  inches  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrate.  Flowers  white, 
pendulous,  axillary.     Fruit  scarlet,  edible. 

2.  0*  ShaUon.—A  shrub  3  or  4  feet  high.  Leaves  nearly 
sessile,  ovate-cordate,  acute,  ciliate,  serrate.  Flowers  white. 
Fruit  purple.  Both  this  and  the  foregoing  species  are  from 
North  America,  and  produce  edible  fruit  known  imder  various 
names. 

Epigcba  rhpena  is  a  trailing  evergreen  from  North  America 
having  sweet-scented  white  or  pink  flowers. 

Pemittya  mucronata,  specioaa,  and  aTigustifdUar,  natives 
of  the  extreme  South  of  America,  are  small  evergreen  shrubs 
having  narrow  coriaceous  leaves  and  whit«  pendulous  Jiowers 
distinguished  by  the  ten  glands  which  alternate  with  the 
stamens* 

6.  ARBUTUS. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  entire 
or  serrate.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  in  terminal  racemose 
bracteate  panicles.  Corolla  globose  or  campanulate,  with  small 
reflexed  lobes.  Stamens  10,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  corolla; 
anthers  opening  by  pores,  furnished  with  two  deflexed  awns. 
Fruit  an  indehiscent  5-celled  globular  granular  or  smooth 
berry ;  cells  4-  to  5-seeded.  There  are  about  a  score  of  species  in 
northern  temperate  regions,  including  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 
The  name  is  the  old  Latin  one  for  the  common  species. 

1.  ^.  Un^do,  Strawberry  Tree. — A  small  tree  from  10  to  20 
feet  high.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  doubly  serrate.  Flowers 
numerous,  white,  appearing  in  September  or  October.  Fruit 
scarlet,  ripening  the  second  year.     This  fine  evergreen  is  found 
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about  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  in  IrelaDd,  and  the  West  and 
South  of  Europe  generally. 

2.  A.  Andrdchne, — A  Mediterranean  species,  larger  in  all 
its  parts,  having  laurel-like  leaves  and  smooth  berries.  The 
bark  of  this  is  of  a  reddish  tinge  and  deciduous,  peeling  off  in 
slender  strings.  There  are  some  hybrid  varieties  between  this 
and  the  foregoing  of  intermediate  character, 

A.  prdcera  is  a  North  American  species  requiring  protection. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  last,  but  with  serrated  leaves  and  a 
smaller  racemose  panicle  of  white  flowers,  A.  Crodmii  is 
another  of  the  large-leaved  group. 

Arctostdphylos  cJ/pina^  Bearberry,  is  an  indigenous  dwarf 
branching  shrub.  Leaves  deciduous,  spathulate,  toothed,  net- 
veined.  Flowers  small,  white.  Fruit  a  drupe,  containing  5  to 
10  l>seeded  stones. 

Brya/nthiia  ericttLS  is  a  charming  Heath-like  shrub  about 
a  foot  high,  having  pentamerous  broadly-campanulate  red 
flowers.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  hybrid  origin  between 
RhododSTid/ron  CharruBclstus  and  MenzUaia  ccerulea ;  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  has  probably  no 
more  title  to  be  called  a  hybrid  than  any  other  wild  plant. 

7.  RHODODENDRON. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  few  exceptions  evergreen.  Flowers 
showy,  funnel-shaped,  or  irregularly  5-lobed.  Stamens  usually 
10,  and  declinate.  Flower-buds  clothed  with  leafy  scales. 
Fruit  capsular,  splitting  between  the  cells ;  seeds  numerous. 
There  are  two  or  three  North  American  species,  several  alpine 
and  arctic  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  they  are  found  in  the 
greatest  numbers  in  the  mountains  of  India.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  derivation,  signifying  Rose-tree. 

1.  Rh.  femigin-euTn,  Rose  of  the  Alps. — A  dwarf  compact 
shrub  about  2  feet  high.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous 
above,  rusty-scaly  beneath.  Flowers  about  J  inch  in  diameter, 
rosy-red,  in  terminal  clusters.     Fropi  May  to  July. 

2.  Rh.  hirsuium.  Rose  of  the  Alps. — ^Very  much  like  the 
preceding,  but  the  elliptical  leaves  are  minutely  toothed  and 
ciliated,  and  furnished  with  resinous  dots  below. 

3.  Rh.  ciliaium, — A  very  handsome  and  distinct  species 
clothed  with  hispid  hairs.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  ciliat^, 
scaly  below,  slightly  coriaceous.  Flowers  large,  campanulate, 
delicate  rosy-pink  and  white.  A  Sikkim  species  of  which 
there  are  several  fine  varieties. 
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4.  Hh..  Qaucaeicwm. — A  small  Bhrub  about  a  yard  high. 
Leaves  obovate  or  lanceolate.  Flowers  campanulate,  white 
within,  lOBy-pink  outeide,  and  spotted  witb  green  in  the  throat. 
This  growB  at  a  great  elevation  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  has  produced  several  varieties  supe- 
rior in  beauty  to  the  typical  form.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  best  varieties,  or  perhaps,  in  some  ioetanceB,  hybrids,  of 
this  species :  Prince  Camille  de  Rolian,  with  large  white  undu- 
lated corollas  finely  spotted  with  brown;  atraTninewni,  clear 
pale  yellow ;  pulckerrimuTJi,  rose  ;  and  aJhv/m,  white. 

5.  B3i.  P&nticwm. — This  is  the  common  species  of  gardens, 
having,  in  the  ordinary  variety,  pale  purplish-violet  spotted 
flowers.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  large-flowered  ones,  and  less 
esaetiag  in  regard  to  soil  and  situation,  and  the  one  generally 
employed  as  a  stock  for  grafting  the  tenderer  kinds  upon.  In 
favourable  situations  it  will  attain  a  large  size  for  a  bush,  occa- 
Biooally  a  height  of  20  feet  with  a  corresponding  spread  of 


branchee.  There  are  white,  scarlet,  pink,  and  purplish  violet 
TarietieB,  variously  spotted  with  yellow,  green  or  brown,  and 
also  double-flowered  ones.  The  most  remarkable  in  the  latter 
category  is  the  variety  called  VervcEhnum,.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Iberian  peninsula,  without  any 
known  intermediate  stations.  , 
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6.  Bh.  arbdreum  (fig.  158).— This  species  is  not  quite  hardy 
eveii  in  the  most  favoured  localities  of  this  country,  but  we 
give  it  a  place  here  because  it  is  sometimes  planted,  and  be- 
cause some  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  probably  hybrids 
between  this  and  other  species.  It  forms  naturally  a  small 
tree  from  25  to  35  feet  high,  with  thick  leaves  having  revolute 
margins,  glabrous  above,  and  clothed  with  silvery  scales  beneath, 
and  large  clusters  of  beautiful  scarlet  flowers.  Amongst  the 
nmltitude  of  varieties  and  hybrids  attributed  to  this  species  we 
may  mention,  aUada/rensey  a  fine  hardy  scarlet,  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  this  and  Rh.  Gatawbi^nae.  There  are  several 
wild  forms  referred  here,  as  dUmm,  puniceum,  rdaeunij  dnna* 
rndTneuni,  etc.     This  species  is  a  native  of  Nepal. 

7.  Rh,  campanulcUuTri. — A  small  shrub  from  4  to  6  feet 
high.  Leaves  elliptical,  glabrous  above,  pulverulent  and  fawn- 
coloured  below.  Flowers  very  large,  campanulate,  rose  or 
white,  spotted  with  purple  at  the  base  of  the  three  upper  lobes. 
This  is  likewise  a  native  of  Nepal,  though  perhaps  rather 
hardier  than  the  last.  There  are  many  vaiieties,  flowering 
with  us  in  March  and  April,  and  consequently  often  injured 
by  the  frosts. 

8.  Rh.  rndximum. — A  small  tree  from  10  to  15  feet  high. 
Its  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  slightly  revolute,  glabrous 
above,  slightly  pulverulent  and  ferruginous  beneath.  Flowers 
in  dense  depressed  terminal  clusters  of  medium  size,  campanu- 
late, rose  and  white  with  a  pale  yellow  blotch  and  purple- 
brown  spots  on  the  upper  lobe,  or  wholly  white.  This  is  a  very 
hardy  species,  a  native  of  North  America  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  most 
familiar  variety  is  dlbuvi,  whose  flowers  are  of  snowy  whiteness. 
It  has  also  furnished  some  good  hybrids,  amongst  others  Dona 
Maria,  obtained  in  Belgium  by  crossing  it  with  Rh,  Pdnticum. 
It  is  a  superb  and  very  hardy  plant,  equally  desirable  for  the 
large  size  of  its  clusters  and  its  pretty  rosy  flowers  spotted 
with  orange-red.  The  variety  Prince  GamiUe  de  Rohan,  re- 
ferred to  above,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  hybrid  between  this 
and  Rh,  arbdreum,  or  Rh.  Gaiicdaicwm,. 

9.  Rh,  GatawbieTise,  —  This  is  another  North  American 
species,  originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  source  of  the  Catawba  river  in  North  Carolina, 
and  introduced  early  in  the  present  century.     It  is  a  bushy 
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shrub  from  3  to  6  feet  high  with  broadly  oval  flat  glabrescent 
leaves,  bright  green  heDeath.  The  flowers  are  large,  campanu- 
latc,  m  compact  rounded  clustere,  pink,  deep  rose,  or  with  a 
tinge  of  violet  and  spotted  on  the  superior  lobe.  The  varieties 
are  numerous,  and,  as  well  as  those  of  the  last,  very  desirable 
on  )iccount  of  their  flowering  in  Summer,  when  there  ia  no 
danger  of  the  blooms  being  injured  by  frost. 

10.  Bh>  chryaanthwm. — A  very  dwarf  ever^een  species  with 
linear-lanceolate  leaves  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Leaves  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  long  petiole,  ferruginous 
below.  Flowers  yellow,  broadly  campunulate,  in  small  terminal 
clusters ;  petioles  long.  A  native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in 
Summer. 

11.  Rh.  DakUTicum  (fig.  159). — A  small  shrub  from  3  to  4 
feet  high.    Loaves  deciduous,  or  persistent  during  a  part  of  the 
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winter  only,  oval-oblong,  glabrous  above  in  the  adult  stage, 
and  rusty-tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  solitary  or  few  together, 
purple  or  violet,  appearing  in  February  before  the  new  leaves 
are  developed.  This  is  a  native  of  the  northern  regions  of 
Asia,  and  perfectly  hardy. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  hardy  or  almost  hardy  species  there 
are  many  others  of  more  recent  introduction,  generally  termed 
Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  which  are  even  more  strikingly  beau- 
tiful both  in  foliage  and  inflorescence ;  but  unfortunately  they 
are  tender,  requiring  protection  in  ordinary  winters.  Another 
objection  to  planting  them  in  the  open  ground  is  the  early 
flowering  season  of  most  of  the  species,  and  consequent  greater 
liability  to  injury  from  frost.  Some  of  these  species  have 
tubular  corollas  with  a  rotate  limb,  while  others  have  them 
broadly  expanded  and  of  immense  size,  more  resembling  those 
of  a  Camellia.  Though  these  are  more  suitable  for  the  tempe-* 
rate  house,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  some  of  the  better  known 
species. 

jRA.  Wmdsdriy  a  small  shrub  from  Bootan,  where  it  grows 
up  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Leaves  coriaceous, 
obovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  from  a  deep  purple  to  nearly 
white. — Rh.  Campbellice^  a  tree  from  30  to  35  feet  high  in 
its  native  country,  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  It  is  very  near  Rk, 
arbdreum^  differing  in  its  more  coriaceous  leaves,  which  are 
cordate  at  the  base  and  rusty  beneath.  The  crimson  spotted 
flowers  are  in  dense  clusters.  —  Rh,  arginteum^  a  tree  of 
about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  last,  with  noble  foliage  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  silvery  beneath.  The  campanulate  flowers 
are  very  large,  rose  or  white  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base. 
— Rh.  FalconM, :  this  species  is  even  finer  than  the  last,  if  we 
only  consider  its  large  shining  leaves,  which  rival  those  of  the 
Magnolia  grandifldra ;  but  its  white  flowers  are  comparatively 
small. — Rh,  Hodgadni^  a  shrub  of  about  half  the  stature  of 
tlie  preceding,  but  with  equally  large  glabrous  leaves.  The 
campanulate  nearly  regular  rose-coloured  flowers  are  united  in 
clusters  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  have  eight  rounded  lobes  and 
about  sixteen  stamens.— ^i2A.  Nuttdllii,  a  noble  tree  attaining 
a  height  of  about  25  feet,  with  large  coriaceous  oval  leaves 
shining  and  glabrous  above  and  covered  with  brown  scales 
beneath.  But  what  renders  this  species  remarkable  is  the 
enormous  size  of  its  gorgeous  flowers,  which  are  deeply  cam- 
panulate and  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  white  tinged  with  rose 
and  bright  yellow  in  the  centre.  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest 
of  all  Bhododendrons. — Rh,  Ma/id^nij  a  shrubby  species 
about  6  feet  high  with  erect  slender  branches,  which,  as  well 
as  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  are  clothed  with  a  rusty 
tomentum.     The  flowers  are  pure  white,  tubidar,  from  4  to  5 
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inches  deep,  with  a  spreading  limb  resembling  those  of  lAlvu/m 
cdTididum*  To  this  list  might  be  added  many  more  from  the 
same  region  ;  but  we  content  ourselves  with  naming  one  more, 
the  jBA,  Blandfordicefldruvi,  remarkable  for  its  tubular  pen- 
dulous cinnabar  and  orange  flowers.  We  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  several  hardy  Japanese  species  have  recently  been 
introduced :  Rh.  Fortiinei  and  iJA.  Mettemlchiij  with  oblong 
or  obovate  coriaceous  leaves  rusty-tomentose  beneath,  and 
corymbose  heads  of  campanulate  rose-coloiured  flowers. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  and  beauty  of  the  wild 
forms  of  this  genus,  many  horticulturists — notably  in  England 
— have  crossed  them^  and  thus  obtained  many  new  and  distinct 
varieties,  usually  termed  hybrids.  For  detailed  descriptions  of 
these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  nursery  catalogues  of 
the  principal  growers. 

RhodothdTnmis  Gkamceciatua  is  a  handsome  alpine  shrub 
from  Switzerland,  having  oval  serrate  ciliate  leaves  and  solitary 
rosy  flowers.  It  is  separated  from  RhododSndron  on  account 
of  its  rotate  corolla  and  spreading  stamens. 

Rhoddra  Ganadenais^  syn.  Rhododenchon  RtioddrOj  is  a  de- 
ciduous shrub  often  seen  in  gardens,  with  purple  sweets-scented 
flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves  in  Spring. 

8.  AZlLEA. 

Deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs.  Leaves  membranous,  often 
ciliate  and  hairy,  mucronate*  Flowers  large  and  showy,  often 
glandular  and  clammy,  expanding  before  the  new  leaves  are 
fully  developed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted, 
usually  5,  filaments  long.  Botanists  now  unite  this  with 
Rhododendron  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  species 
intermediate  in  character ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
keep  the  hardy  species  separate  in  this  work,  because  they  are 
so  imiversally  known  under  these  distinctive  names.  The 
species  referred  here  are  not  go  numerous,  but  the  genus  has 
much  the  same  range.  The  name  is  from  d^Xios,  parched, 
in  allusion  to  the  natural  habitats  of  some  species. 

Leaves  Deciduous. 

1.  A.  P6ntica. — This  species  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ordinarily  grows  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  soft 
hairy  leaves  and  yellow  or  orange  flowers  sometimes  tinged 
with  red. 
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2,  A.  calendulacea. — A  North  American  species  of  about 
the  same  steture.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  hairy.  Calyz-lobea 
oblong.  Tube  of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the  lobes,  hairy. 
Flowers  large,  numerous,  orange-coloured. 

3.  A.  nudifidra. — Near  the  last  in  characters,  and  from  the 
same  regions.  Corolla-tube  glandular,  scarcely  exceeding  the 
broad  lobes.  The  flowers  rary  from  pink  to  deep  purple.  Both 
flower  in  Spring. 

A.  viscdsa  and  A.  arboriacena.  North  American  species,  pro- 
duce the  flowers  before  the  leaves,  the  former  having  a  long 
tube  to  the  corolla,  and  the  latter  being  quite  smooth  in  all  its 
parta. 

The  forgoing  forms,  in  conjunction  with  A.  inecbsa  and  A. 
gpeddaa,  and  perhaps  some  other  species  or  wild  varieties  what- 
ever they  may  be,  have  given  birth  to  the  numerous  varietieF 
now  in  cultivation,  partially  from  natural  variation  and 
partially  by  intercrossing.  In  colour  they  range  from  white 
through  every  shade  of  yellow,  orange,  and  red  to  crimson,  and 
many  uncommon  intermediate  tinta.  There  are  also  hybrid 
forms  between  some  of  these  and  the  true  Rhododendrons, 


eEpecially  between  Rh.  Pdviicum  and  A.  Sin&nsie,  syn.  A , 
m6Uie,  a  species  very  near  A.  PdiUica,  with  larger  yellow  or 
orange  flowers  and  elliptical  leaves.  The  hybrid  called  Hk. 
■praxox  aujierbum  has  flowers  in  the  shape  of  an  Azalea,  of 
a  lilac  colour,  and  very  small  dark  green  persititcnt  leaves. 
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Leaves  Pereittteitt. 
The  species  belonging  to  this  division  are  not  bo  hardj  as 
the  foTegoing,  and  usually  treated  as  greenhouse  plaQt«.  ^ej 
are  usually  of  smaller  more  compact  growth.  The  Indian 
Azaleas  have  sprung  from  A.  fndica  (fig.  160), and  some  other 
species  or  natural  varieties  introduced  from  China.  Some  of 
these  forms,  as  A.  Uliifibra  (fig.  161),  are  eaid  to  be  quite 
hardy. 

9.  KALMIA. 
Evei^reen  shrubs  usually  of  umall  stature  and  compact 
habit.  Leaves  alternate,  entire.  Flowers  solitary  or  corymbose, 
hemispherical  or  broadly  campanulate.  This  genus  is  remark- 
able for  having  projecting  cavities  in  the  corolla  holding  the 
stamens  until  they  are  mature,  when  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
filaments  will  release  them  and  cause  the  anthers  to  discharge 
their  pollen.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen  species,  all  natives 
of  North  America.  This  genua  was  named  in  honour  of  a 
Swedish  botanist. 

1.  K.  Uuifblia  (fig.  162).  Calico  Bush,  Mountain  Laurel.— 
This  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  group,  haviug  shining 
alternate  foliage  of  a  pleas- 
ing verdure,  and  dense 
clusters  of  exquisitely  ele- 
gant delicate  pink,  rose  or 
nearly  white  flowers,  pro- 
duced from  May  to  July. 

2.  K.  atiguBtifblia.  Sheep 
Laurel  or  Lambkill. — In 
'  this  species  the  leaves  are 
usually  opposite  or  in 
threes,  and  narrower,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  a  deeper 
-colour  and  smaller,  than  in 
the  last. 
Hg.iM.  K.uoi.i«t(ou..  <jni^.i«.)  3.  K.  gtakca.-A  strag- 

gling shrub  with  com- 
pressed 2-edged  branches  and  nearly  sessile  glaucous  leaves 
with  revolute  margins.  Corymbs  few-flowered;  flowers  lilac- 
purple,  produced  in  April.  A',  kirsiita  has  hairy  leaves  and  soli- 
tary axillary  rosy  floweru.     This  shrub  grows  about  a  foot  high. 
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10.  LilDUM. 

Small  shrubs  with  evergieen  revolute  bullate  leaves  rusty- 
tomentose  beneath  and  terminal  clusters  of  small  white  or 
pinkish  flowers.  This  genus  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
corolla  of  5  separate  petals  and  5  stamens.  The  few  species 
known  are  foimd  in  swampy  bogs  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America. 

1.  i.  pcUuatre. — This  is  the  common  European  species, 
growing  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  distant,  narrow,  revo- 
lute, distinctly  petiolate. 

2,  L.  IcUifdlium. — An  Ameiican  plant  very  similar  to  No.  1, 
but  the  leaves  are.  oval  or  oblong,  and  scarcely  recurved  at  the 
margin,  and  the  flowers  are  more  numerous.  Both  bloom  in 
Spring. 


Obdee  LXIV.— STTRACACE-ffi. 

Shrubs  or  trees  having  simple  alternate  usually  toothed 
exstipulate  leaves  and  regular  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Calyx 
free  or  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Corolla  of  4  to  8  more  or  less 
united  petals,  often  difiering  in  number  from  the  calyx-lobes. 
Stamens  double  the  number  of  the  corolla-lobes  or  frequently 
more.  Fruit  drupaceous,  or  dry  and  winged,  included  in  the 
calyx-tube  or  inferior,  1-  to  5-celled  ;  cells  usually  1 -seeded ; 
seeds  albuminous.  A  small  group  of  about  six  genera  and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  species,  best  known  in  gardens  by  the 
Snowdrop  trees.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  from  the 
tropics  of  America  and  Asia. 

1.  HALfiSIA. 

Deciduous  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  petiolate  venose  leaves 
and  pure  white  flowers  on  slender  drooping  pedicels,  solitary  or 
in  small  clusters  from  the  buds  of  the  preceding  year.  Calyx- 
tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  surmounted  by  4  small  teeth. 
Petals  4,  miited  to  about  the  middle  in  a  bell-shaped  corolla. 
Stamens  8  to  16,  united  in  a  ring  at  the  base  of  the  corolla. 
PVuit  dry,  2-  to  4-winged,  with  1  to  4  bony  1 -seeded  cells. 
Tliere  are  only  three  or  four  species,  all  limited  to  North 
America.  This  genus  commemorates  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hales, 
author  of  *  Vegetable  Statics,'  etc. 
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1.  H*  tetrdptera.  Common  Snowdrop  Tree. — This  is  the 
species  commonly  cultivated.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  4* 
winged  fruit,  which  is  from  1  to  2  inches  long.  The  flowers 
somewhat  resemble  in  size  and  outward  appearance  those  of 
the  common  Snowdrop,  They  are  produced  in  April  or  May 
before  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  development.  This 
and  the  other  species  are  popularly  known  under  the  name 
of  Silver-bell  trees.  H.  diptera,  as  the  name  indicates,  has 
usually  a  2- winged  fruit ;  and  H,  paroifidra  is  a  species  with 
smaller  flowers. 

Styrax  ojfficmaMs,  which  furnishes  the  Storaz  of  the  shops,  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor  and  South  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally' 
seen  in  English  gardens,  but  being  rather  tender  it  is  com- 
pamtively  rare.  It  is  a  small  deciduous  shrub  in  this  country, 
with  ovate  leaves  shaggy  beneath,  and  racemes  of  white  flowers 
about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  diameter.  The  fruit  is 
spherical,  usually  1 -celled  by  abortion,  and  enclosed  within  the 
calyx-tube.  There  are  besides  the  above  three  or  four  hardy 
North  American  species  very  desirable  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  their  showy  white  flowers,  but  they  are  almost  un- 
known in  this  country.  The  foliage  is  more  or  less  clothed 
with  a  stellate  or  scurfy  indumentum. 

The  genus  Symplocos  comprises  many  species,  chiefly  from 
the  tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  It  is 
characterised  by  having  a  5-lobed  calyx  adhering  to  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  5  petals  slightly  combined  at  the  base,  and  very 
many  stamens  in  several  series.  The  flowers  too  are  yellow, 
and  the  pubescence  not  stellate.  8.  Japdnica  is  a  Japanese 
shrubby  species  of  recent  introduction ;  and  8.  tinctdria  is  a 
very  fragrant  North  American  species  known  under  the  names 
of  Sweet-leaf  and  Horse-sugar,  from  the  fondness  evinced  by 
animals  for  browsing  upon  its  sweet  foliage. 


Order  LXV.— EBENACE-JE. 

Hard-wooded  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  alternate  entire 
exstipulate  leaves  and  inconspicuous  regular  polygamous 
axillary  flowers.  Calyx  free,  4-  to  6-lobed.  Corolla  4-  to  6- 
lobed.  Stamens  8  to  16.  Fruit  in  the  following  genus  a 
large  globular  several-celled  berry ;  cells  containing  1  large 
flat  shining  albuminous   seed.      A  small    order    comprising 
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about  150  species,  chiefly  tropical,  a  few  occurring  in  China 
and  Japan  and  North  America,  and  one  in  Europe. 

1.  DIOSPtROS. 

This  genus  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  species  of  any  in 
the  family.  Ebony  and  several  other  valuable  and  handsome 
woods  are  furnished  by  this  genus,  and  several  species  produce 
edible  fruit.  The  name  is  from  ^lo^^  Jove's,  and  wvpos,  grain 
or  food,  literally  heavenly  food. 

1.  D.  Virginiana.  Persimmon. — A  small  tree  with  some- 
what coriaceous  persistent  leaves  and  small  greenish  yellow 
dioecious  flowers  succeeded  by  yellow  edible  roundish  fruits 
about  1  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  somewhat  tender,  but  on 
well-drained  soils  it  will  withstand  our  winters,  though  it 
rarely  ripens  its  fruit  with  us.  There  is  a  specimen  about 
30  feet  high  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.     North  America, 

D.  Lbtua  is  the  only  European  species.  It  has  oblong 
acuminate  leaves  reddish  beneath  and  purplish  flowers. 

D,  Kald,  the  Date  Plum,  is  a  Japanese  species  which  pro- 
duces a  bright  red  edible  fruit  as  large  as  a  small  apple. 


Order  LXVI.— JASMINEiE. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  often  of  trailing  habit. 
Leaves  opposite  or  rarely  alternate,  trifoliolate,  pinnate  or  re- 
duced to  a  single  leaflet  articulated  with  the  petiole.  Flowers 
often  highly  odoriferous,  yellow  or  white.  Calyx  inferior,  5- 
to  8-lobed ;  lobes  twisted  or  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens 
2,  inserted  upon  and  included  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Fruit  a  bilobate  2-celled  berry  or  capsule ;  cells  1-  or  few- 
seeded.  There  are  about  6  genera  and  100  species,  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  world  except  North  America,  but 
especially  abundant  in  Asia. 

1.  JASMlNUM. 

This  is  the  only  genus  of  the  order  coming  within  our 
province.  It  is  characterised  by  having  a  succulent  fruit. 
Tlie  species  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Australia ;  and  the  name  is  an  altered  form  of  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  fragrant. 

1.  J,  officinale.   Common  White  Jessamine. — This  beautifQi 
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plant  is  deservedly  a  great  favourite,  though  not  so  universally 
planted  as  it  should  be.  Branches  angular,  slender,  and  flex- 
ible, deep  green.  Leaves  opposite,  deciduous,  pinnate ;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  acuminate.  Flowers  white,  very  fragrant,  produced 
from  June  tiU  September.  A  native  of  Northern  India  and 
China,  and  now  aaturaliaed  in  the  South  of  Europe.  There  are 
variegated  and  double-flowered  varieties,  but  none  superior  to 
the  common  one. 

2.  J.fruticana. — An  evergreen  more  ereot>-growing  species 
with  alternate  trifollolate  or  unifoliolate  dark  green  shining 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers  appearing  in  July  or  August.  South 
of  Europe. 

3.  J.  hUmile. — Another  South  European  species  near  the 
last,  but  of  smaller  stature  and  humbler  growth.  Leaflets  three 
or  more,  oyate-oblong,  acute.     Flowers  yellow,  in  Summer. 

4.  J-   nvdifidrum   (fig.   163). — ^This   deciduous  species  ia 


remarkable  for  its  numerous  solitary  opposite  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  produced  throughout  the  length  of  the  flexible  green 
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branches  from  November  onwarde  through  the  Winter.  Leaves 
small,  temate.  A  native  of  China.  There  is  a  variety  with 
golden  leaves. 

5.  «7.  revolutum* — Branches  rather  stouter  than  in  most  of 
the  foregoing.  Leaves  persistent,  pinnate,  alternate,  of  a  dark 
glossy  green.  Flowers  fragrant,  bright  yellow,  borne  in  large 
terminal  clusters.  A  native  of  Northern  India,  blooming  all 
the  Summer. 

J.  WallichidnuTn,  J",  puhigerwrn^  and  J.  heterophylhim  are 
yellow-flowered  North  Indian  species  less  frequently  seen  ;  the 
latter  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  trifoliolate  leaves, 
which  are  often  reduced  to  one  leaflet.  J.  Azdricum  and  J. 
odoratiasiTnum  are  white-flowered  species  from  the  Atlantic 
Islands.     All  of  these  are  more  or  less  tender. 


Obdeb  LXVII.— OLEACEiB. 

A  small  order  with  most  of  the  structural  characters  of  the 
last,  but  usually  of  erect  habit  and  often  arborescent.  It  is 
distinguished  by  having  simple  or  pinnate  opposite  exstipulate 
leaves  and  usually  small  hermaphrodite  and  unisexual  flowers, 
rarely  apetalous  (Frdxinus).  Calyx  inferior,  4-partite.  Corolla 
of  4  petals.  Stamens  2.  Fruit  a  drupe,  berry  or  capsule,  2- 
celled  or  by  abortion  1-celled  and  1-seeded.  About  25  genera 
and  140  species  are  referred  here.  The  members  of  this  order 
are  most  abundant  in  the  temperate  and  warmer  zones  of  the 
north,  but  isolated  species  are  found  in  the  tropics  and  south- 
wards. The  Olive,  Olea  Europcua^  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
members  of  this  group.  Ghiondnthns  Virginica,  the  Fringe 
Tree  of  North  America,  is  a  very  ornamental  tree  with  large 
simple  deciduous  leaves  and  drooping  clusters  of  pure  white 
flowers  having  narrow  fringe-like  petals,  and  followed  by  purple 
drupes ;  but  it  is  very  rare  in  cultivation  in  this  coxmtry. 

1.  PHILLYRfiA. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  small  simple  glabrous 
serrulated  leaves  and  inconspicuous  bisexual  greenish-yellow 
flowers  borne  in  axillary  clusters.  Fruit  a  1-  or  2-celle(i  1-  or 
2-seeded  berry.  The  few  species  known  inhabit  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Named  from  <f)uXKov^  a  leaf,  in  allusion  to 
the  ornamental  foliage. 

n  2 
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1.  Ph.  latifolia.  —  An  exceedingly  ornamental  compact- 
growing  shrub  with  cordate-ovate  or  oblong  sharply  serrulated 
coriaceous  shining  leaves.  Ph,  anguatifdlia  is  distinguished 
by  its  linear-lanceolate  .nearly  entire  leaves ;  and  Ph.  rrMLia 
by  its  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong  sharp-pointed  leaves.  But 
there  are  several  intermediate  forms  in  cultivation  under 
various  names ;  as,  ilicifdlia^  aalicifdlia,  rosmarinifolia,  and 
olecefdlia^  etc.,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  above  all  belong 
to  one  very  variable  species.  Nevertheless  they  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  desirable  in  a  garden.  These  shrubs  are 
especially  valuable  for  sea-side  planting. 

Fontan^ia  phiUyreaXdea  is  an  allied  shrub  resembling  the 
common  Privet  in  its  slender  branches,  but  with  ciliate  leaves 
and  white  clustered  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  winged  capsule 
like  tliat  of  SyHnga. 

2.  OLE  A  (including  OsmdnthvA), 

The  shrubs  here  enumerated  are  better  kno¥m  under  the 
name  Osmdnthua,  but  the  characters  are  insufficient  to  con- 
ptitute  a  good  genus.  Leaves  simple,  entire  or  spiny-toothed. 
Flowers  small,  white  or  greenish  yellow.  Fruit  a  drupe.  There 
are  upwards  of  30  species  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
Olea  is  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Olive,  0.  Europcba. 

1.  0.  ilidfolia,  syn.  Oamdnthua  UicifbliAia  and  aquifdliua. 
— A  handsome  evergreen  shrub  with  coriaceous  smooth  shining 
oval  or  oblong  prickly-toothed  Holly-like  leaves.  This  is 
very  variable  in  regard  to  the  size  and  toothing  of  the  leaves, 
and  there  are  several  variegated  varieties  in  cultivation.  A 
native  of  Japan. 

3.  LIGtT  STRUM. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  with  simple  entire 
leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  small  white  flowers.  Fruit  a 
spherical  2-celled  1-  or  2-8eeded  berry.  Besides  the  common 
European  species  there  are  several  from  North  India,  China, 
and  Japan.  The  name  is  derived  from  Ugare,  to  bind,  in 
allusion  to  the  use  made  of  the  pliant  ehoots. 

1.  L.  vulgare.  Common  Privet  or  Prim. — ^Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse.  Flowers  white,  ap- 
pearing in  June.  The  ordinary  form  of  this  useful  native 
shrub  loses  its  foliage  towards  the  end  of  Autumn  and  bears 
purplish  black  berries ;  but  there  is  a  variety  with  persistent 
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foliage.  And  there  are  white-  and  yellow-berried  and  gold  and 
silver  variegated  varieties,  as  well  as  a  weeping  form. 

2.  h.  Japonictnn. — An  evergreen  robust-growing  shrub  with 
coriaceous  larger  and  broader  leaves  tlian  the  foregoing  and 
slightly  fragrant  rather  larger  flowers.  There  is  a  variety  with 
handsome  variegated  foliage. 

3.  L.  Sinenale. — -An  evergreen  or  quasi-evergreen  shrub  with 
slender  pubescent  branches  and  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  shining 
above  and  hairy  beneath,     l-lowers  small,  white.     China. 

4.  L.  lacUlum,  syn.  i.  uvalifdUum. — A  pretty  evergreen 
shrub  with  oval,  ovate-lanceolate,  elliptical  or  nearly  rotundate 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  Native  of  Japan,  and  very  near  and 
probably  a  variety  of  L.  Japonicum. 

5.  L.  coriaceum. — A  very  distinct  evergreen  species  of  recent 
introduction,  with  dense  glossy  dark  green  coriaceous  ovate- 
oblong  obtuse  leaves. 

i.  FRAXINUS  (including  Omm). 
Trees  with  unequally  pinnate  deciduous  leaves  and  polyga- 
mous or  dioecious  flowers  in  dense  axillary  clusters.     Calyx  4- 
lobed  or  none.     Corolla  4-lobed  or  none.     Stamens  2.     Fruit 
*  a  flattened  1-  or  2-celled 
samara  or  key,  winged  at 
the  tip ;  cells   l-seeded. 
About  thirty  species  are 
known,   inhabiting    Eu- 
rope,  North   Asia,   and 
North    America,    where 
they  are  most  numerous. 
Fraxinus   is   the   Latin 
name   of    the   common 
.Ash. 

1.  F.  Ornv.8,  syn. 
<^rnu8  Europ&a  (fig. 
164).  Flowering  Ash.— 
This  is  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  conspicuous  ^^  ,„_  m.i„„o™».  tK«.to.) 
clustered  panicles  of  pure 

white  petaliferous  flowers  pendulous  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  A  handsome  small  tree  with  somewhat  hairy  leaves, 
composed  of  7  to  9  pairs  of  lanceolate  shortly  petiolulate  leaf- 
lets.    South  of  Europo. 
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2.  F.  rotundifdlia.  Manna  Ash. — Very  near  the  foregoing, 
but  having  less  conspicuous  flowers  and  more  rounded  sessile 
leaflets.     South  of  Europe. 

3.  F.  excSlsior.  Common  Ash. — This  handsome  native 
tree  differs  from  the  above  in  having  apetalous  flowers  with 
purplish  black  stamens.  The  smooth  ash-grey  bark,  pinnate 
leaves  and  black  buds  distinguish  it  from  all  our  other  native 
trees.  The  Weeping  Ash  is  a  variety  of  this,  and  was  first 
discovered  in  Cambridgeshire  about  a  century  since.  There 
is  also  a  gold-barked  variety  both  erect  and  pendulous,  and 
there  are  gold  and  silver  striped  and  blotched  varieties. 
The  form  called  Tnonophylla^  or  heterophylla,  is  singular  in 
having  most  of  the  leaves  reduced  to  a  single  leaflet,  which  is 
nearly  entire  or  finely  cut,  as  in  the  variety  called  laciniata. 
The  variety  crispa  is  more  curious  than  beautiful,,  having  very 
dark  green  curled  foliage. 

F,  lentiacifdlia. — A  smaller  tree  with  long  slender  branches 
and  distant  leaves  composed  of  few  long  narrow  remote  leaflets. 
A  native  of  the  Levant,  of  which  there  is  a  weeping  form.  F. 
longicuspis  is  a  recently  introduce  Japanese  tree  with  two.  or 
three  pairs  of  lanceolate  very  acuminate  leaflets. 

The  North  American  species  are  numerous,  but  offer  no 
novelty  or  variety,  and  are  only  grown  in  collections  or  on  a 
small  scale  for  their  timber,  for  which  purpose,  however,  they 
liave  not  proved  superior  te  the  common  one. 

Tliere  are  many  fine  old  tretfs  of  the  common  form  scattered 
over  England,  some  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high,  notably  one  at 
Woburn  and  another  at  Cury. 

5.  SYRINGA. 

Deciduous  shrubs  bearing  simple  entire  leaves  and  large 
terminal  clusters  of  usually  sweet-smelling  flowers.  Corolla 
salver-shaped.  Fruit  a  flattened  2-celled  capsule,  when  ripe 
splitting  inte  two  boat-shaped  pieces,  each  containing  one  or 
two  winged  seeds.  Only  about  half  a  dozen  species  are  known 
te  exist  in  a  wild  state,  and  these  are  found  in  South-eastern 
Europe,  Persia,  Northern  India  and  China.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  an  altered  form  of  the  Persian  Syrinx^  which  is  applied 
to  the  common  one. 

1.  8.  vulgaris.  Common  Lilac, — This,  with  the  Laburnum, 
forms  the  chief  attraction  of  oiu*  shrubberies  in  Spring,  and  we 
should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  garden  without  a  Tjilac  as  with- 
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out  a  Laurel.  Its  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  though  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Persia.  At  all  events  it 
has  been  in  cultivation  about  three  centuries,  and  has  given 
birth  to  many  superior  varieties  either  by  natural  variation  or 
intercrossing  with  other  species.  The  foliage  in  the  common 
form  is  smooth,  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  and  of  a  rather  pale 
green ;  and  clusters  of  flowers  larger  than  in  the  other  species. 
Amongst  the  many  varieties  now  included  in  catalogues  we 
may  note :  Dr.  Lindley,  having  extremely  large  clusters  of 
reddish  lilac  flowers;  alba,  pure  white;  and  violacea,  riihra 
insignis  and  rdeea  grandiflbra,  whose  names  indicate  the 
various  tinges  of  their  flowers.     S.  diibia  or  Chinf.iiai8  is  a 


vis.  IW.  SjriDEk  nlgmilg,  Tar.  Clurla  X,    (]  lut.  iln.) 

closely  allied  species,  if  indeed  it  be  specifically  distinct.  It  is 
conunouly  called  the  Siberian  Lilac,  and  differs  in  its  smaller 
stature,  narrower  leaves,  and  more  profuse  inflorescence  of 
reddish  violet  hue.  The  variety  called  Rothimag&nme,  or 
LUaa  Varim,  of  the  French,  belongs  here,  and  the  fine  variety 
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Charles  X.  (fig.  165)  should  probably  also  be  referred  to  this 

race.     It  ie  remarkable  for  the  immense  size  of  its  panicles 

and  the  beautiful  colour  of  its  flowers. 

2.  S.  Josik^. — ThiB  is  a  shrub  of  similar  habit,  but  the 

ovate-lanceolate  leaves  are  wrinkled  and  of  a  darker  green,  and 
the  bluish  purple 
flowers  scentless.  A 
native  of  Transyl- 
vania, blooming  later 
than  the  varieties  of 

3.  8.  EmbdL--'k 
tall  shrub  with  warty 
excrescences  on  tlie 
stems,  large  oblong 
reticulately-veined 
leaves,  and  lilac  or 
white  flowers  in  erect 
dense  panicles.  A 
native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  scarcely 
so  ornamental  as  the 
common  species. 

4.  8.  PSrsica  (fig. 
166).  Persian  Lilac. 
— ^This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct species  of  much 
smaller    size,   rarely 

exceeding  4  or  5  feet  in  height.  The  branches,  too,  are 
slender  and  straight,  and  the  smaller  ovat«-lanceolate  leaves 
are  narrowed  at  the  base.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from 
rosy  carmine  to  white.  And  there  is  a  variety  with  laciniated 
foliage.     This  blossoms  in  May. 

6.  F0RS7THIA. 
A  small  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs  of  dwarf  habit.  Branches 
slender.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  glabrous.  Flowers 
drooping,  yellow,  appearing  towards  the  end  of  Winter  or  be- 
ginning of  Spring,  solitary  from  the  axils  of  the  previous  year's 
leaves.  Corolla  4-lobed,  campanulate.  The  three  known 
species  are  from  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  Forsyth,  after  whom 
this  genus  was  named,  was  gardener  at  Kensington  Palace. 


Fig.  ISO.  Bjiingi  Pemlaa.    (1  ur 
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1.  F.  viridiseiina. — Leaves  all  simple  and  quite  entire, 
linear-lanceolate  or  oblong,  acute.  Mowers  abundant;  pedun- 
cles much  shorter  than  the  flowers,  covered  with  small  scaly 
bracts.  Calyx-lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  corolla- 
tube.     Style  always  (?)  longer  than  the  stamens.  " 

2.^.  auapinea  (fig.  167).— 
Leaves  simple  and  trifoliolat*  on 
the  same  branch,  toothed  ;  central 
leaflet  much  larger  than  the  lateral 
ones.  Flowers  few,  scattered  on 
the  very  slender  branches.  Pe- 
duncles slender,  nearly  naked, 
exceeding  the  flowers  in  length, 
bracteate  at  the  base  only ;  some 
of  the  bracte  from  3  to  6  lines 
long.  Calyx-lobes  lanceolate, 
acute,  equalling  the  corulla-tube. 
Style  always  (?)  shorter  than  the 
stamens. 

F.  Fortnneiia  a  newly  introduced- 
species  with  simple  broadly  ovate 
leaves  and  golden  yellow  flowers. 


Order  LXVIII.— APOCrS'NEffi, 

Fl(.  16T.  FonythU  iKupnuK. 

Trees,   shrubs,   or    rarely   herbs,  (inatuw.) 

usually  with  a  milky  sap.  Leaves  simple,  opposite,  or  more 
rarely  alternate  or  whorled.  Stipules  none,  or  sometimes 
replaced  by  bristles  or  glands  between  the  petioles.  Flowers 
regular,  solitary  or  corymbose,  axillary  or  terminal.  Calyx 
free,  4-  or  5-lobed.  Corolla  bypogynous,  salver-shaped  ot 
campanulate,  throat  naked  or  hairy,  lobes  twisted  in  bud. 
Stamens  4  or  5,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  anthers 
connate  and  adhering  to  the  Etigma;  stigma  usually  con- 
stricted in  the  middle.  Fruits  usually  composed  of  two 
many-seeded  follicles ;  capsules  rarely  drupoid  or  baccate. 
Seeds  often  winged  or  plumose.  With  the  exception  of  the 
genera  coming  within  our  province,  the  members  of  this  order 
are  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  and  most  numerous  in  A^ia.  There 
are  about  100  genera  and  600  species  known. 
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1.  ViNCA. 

Herbs  ox  evergreen  trailing  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  entire, 
glabrous  and  glossy.  Flowers  solitary,  axillary,  blue,  white,  or 
purple.  Calyx  5-lobed,  lobes  glandular  inside  at  the  base. 
Corolla  salver-shaped,  the  tube  hairy  within ;  lobes  oblique. 
Stamens  5;  anthers  bearded.  Disk  biglandular.  Carpels  2, 
many-seeded ;  seeds  neither  plumose  nor  winged.  There  are 
about  10  species,  occurring  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
genus  derives  its  name  from  vincere,  to  bind,  the  use  made  of 
the  flexible  branches. 

1.  F.  majoi'.  Larger  Periwinkle. — A  trailing  shrub  with 
erect  flowering-branches.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  ciliate.  Flowers 
large  and  showy,  bright  blue,  appearing  in  the  Spring ;  calyx- 
lobes  ciliate.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  one  called 
degantiaaima^  with  beautifidly  variegated  foliage,  is  the  best. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  is 
occasionally  found  as  a  straggler  from  cultivation  in  Britain. 

2.  F.  minor.  Lesser  Periwinkle. — This  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  preceding.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptical, 
not  ciliated  on  the  margins.  It  blooms  about  the  same  time. 
There  are  blue,  reddish  purple,  and  white  single-  and  double- 
flowered  varieties,  and  others  with  gold  or  silver  variegated 
foliage.  This  species  is  frequently  met  vrith  growing  wild  in 
England,  though  not  usually  considered  as  indigenous.  It  is 
confined  to  Europe. 

3.  F.  kerbacea. — As  the  name  implies  this  is  of  more  her- 
baceous habit  and  less  vigorous  growth.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
less  ample,  and  ovale  or  narrowly  lanceolate,  and  rough  on  the 
margins.  Flowers  more  abundant,  with  narrower  corolla- 
lobes.     A  native  of  Hungary,  flowering  in  Spring. 

2.  amsOnia. 

Perennial  herbs  with  alternate  leaves  and  terminal  panicles 
of  pale  blue  flowers.  Corolla-lobes  narrow.  Anthers  naked. 
Carpels  or  follicles  long  and  narrow;  seeds  naked.  Other 
characters  the  same  as  in  Vinca.  This  genus  consists  of  five 
or  six  North  American  species,  and  was  named  after  an  American 
traveller  of  some  note. 

1.  A,  Taherncemonianay  syn.  A,  latifdlia. — An  erect  herb 
with  ovate-lanceolate  shortly-stalked  glabrous  leaves  and  ter- 
minal cymes  of  pale  blue  flowers  appearing  in  Summer. 
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A.  salici/dlia  has  a  leas  erect  babit,  smaller  flowers,  and 
lanceolate  leaves ;  and  A.  etliata  linear  leaves. 

3.  APOCYNUM. 

Erect  perennial  herbs  witli  tough  fibrous  bark.  Leaves 
opposite,  mucronate.  Flowers  cymose,  on  axillary  or  temunal 
peduncles.  Corolla  campanulate,  bearing  five  triangular 
append^es  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  tube.  Fruit  of  two  slender 
follicles ;  seeds  plumose  at  one  end.  There  are  three  North 
American  and  one  South  European  species.  The  name  is  a 
compound  of  dird,  from,  and  Kvoiv,  a  dog,  supposed  to  be 
poisonous  to  dogs,  whence  the  English  name  Dogbane. 

1.  A.  androscEmifdlium.      Fly-trap. — A   branching   herb 
from  1  to  2  feet  high  with  ovate  glabrous  petiolate  leaves  and 
small  pale  red  flowers  in  loose  cymes.      Corolla-tube  much 
longer   than   the   calyx-lobea.        An   interesting   and   cmious 
plant  remarkable  for  the 
irritability  of  the  gluti- 
nous throat-appendages, 
which  collapse  upon  in- 
truding insects  and  retain 
them     prisoners.      A 
native  of  North  America, 
flowering  towards  the  end 
of  Summer. 

A.  cannabinum, 
Indian  Hemp,  is  a  vari- 
able species  having 
several  synonyms.  The 
flowers  are  greenish 
white,  and  the  corolla- 
tube  does  not  exceed  the 
calyx-lobes.  A.  Venetum 
is  tlie  European  species. 

The  Oleander,  Xh'iuni 
Otediuler  (fig.    168),   k 

really  a  greenhouse  plant  ng-us.  nenmn  owinder  floribu.  pieaii 

with  us,  though  it  will  exist  in  the  open  air  in  the  South-west 
of  England  if  protected  in  Winter.  It  maybe  well  to  mention 
that  this  plant,  so  commonly  seen  in  windows,  is  excessively 
poisonous.  There  are  many  handsome  double-flowered  varie- 
ties.    Pareckltes  Tkunbctyii,  better  known  in  gardens  under 
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the  name  of  RhynchospSrmum  jasminoldesj  is  very  commonly 
grown  in  conservatories  for  its  pure  white  deliciously  scented 
flowers,  and  bears  the  popular  name  of  Cape  Jessamine,  but  it 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China.  It  will  succeed  against  a  south 
wall  with  slight  protection  in  severe  weather,  though  it  does 
not  bloom  freely  without  the  warmth  of  a  greenhouse. 


Oedeb  LXIX.— ASCLEPIADEiE, 

Herbs  or  shrubs  often  of  twining  or  prostrate  habit ;  sap 
usually  milky.  Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  whorled,  rarely 
scattered.  In  habit,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  structure,  the 
members  of  this  group  come  very  near  the  ApdcynecB,  but  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  commonly  valvate,  and  the  anthers  and 
stigmas  are  consolidated,  forming  a  column,  and  the  pollen 
coheres  in  wax-like  masses.  This  character  is  common  to  this 
order  and  the  Orchids  alone.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  two 
erect  or  divergent  follicles,  occasionally  reduced  to  one  by 
abortion  ;  and  the  seeds  are  almost  invariably  plumose.  There 
are  about  150  genera  and  nearly  1,000  species  belonging  to 
this  group.  They  are  chiefly  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  and  espe- 
cially numerous  in  South  Africa,  where  there  are  many  highly 
curious  succulent  species.  A  few  extend  to  the  temperate 
regions  in  the  North. 

1.  ASCLfiPIAS. 

Erect  herbaceous  perennials;  roots  often  fleshy.  Leaves 
usually  with  conspicuous  transverse  veins.  Flowers  in  simple 
terminal  or  extra-axillary  umbels.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  long 
and  narrow,  reflexed.  Within  the  petals  there  is  a  coronet 
seated  upon  the  combined  fllaments,  composed  of  5  boat-shaped 
processes  having  5  projecting  horns.  Stamens  5,  inserted  upon 
the  base  of  the  corolla.  Pollen-masses  10,  waxy,  fixed  to  the 
stigmas  in  pairs.  Follicles  normally  2,  not  coriaceous.  Seeds 
bearing  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs  at  one  end.  There  are  upwards  of 
twenty-five  species,  mostly  from  America,  many  of  which  occur 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  North.  The  name  is  the  Greek 
form  of  jEsculapiuSj  to  whom  the  genus  is  dedicated. 

1.  A.  tuberosa.  Butterfly-weed  or  Pleurisy-root. — An  erect 
hairy  plant  about  18  inches  high.  Leaves  linear  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  nearly  sessile.  Flowers  small,  numerous,  terminal, 
or  towards  the  summit  borne  in  corymbose  umbels.     Petals 
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green  tinged  with  orange.  Hoods  of  the  coronet  oblong, 
bright  orange-red,  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  petals.  Seed- 
vessel  hoary,  not  prickly.  A  native  of  dry  localities  in  North 
America,  producing  its  brilliant  flowers  nearly  all  the  Summer. 

2.  A.  Comittij  syn.  A.  Syriaca.  Milkweed  or  Silkweed. — 
A  robust-growing  leafy  species  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  Leaves 
large,  ovate  or  oblong,  downy  beneath,  and  distinctly  petiolate. 
Flowers  fragrant,  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  dull  purple ; 
hoods  of  the  crown  ovate,  with  2  lateral  teeth.  Seed-vessel 
covered  with  soft  prickles.  A  native  of  North  America  only, 
the  second  name  having  been  misapplied. 

The  foregoing  species  are  the  only  ones  at  all  common  in 
gardens,  but  there  are  several  others  equally  handsome  and 
effective  where  there  is  ample  space  for  large  subjects.  A. 
Dougldaii  has  purplish-lilac  sweet-scented  flowers ;  A.  i/ncar- 
na/ta  purple  and  flesh-coloured ;  A*  variegata  purple  and 
white. 

2.  PERlPLOCA. 

Twining  shrubs  with  opposite  glabrous  leaves  and  axillary 
cymose  flowers.  Corolla  rotate,  having  5  awned  scales  in  the 
throat;  lobes  spreading.  Filaments  not  combined.  Pollen- 
masses  granular,  applied  separately  to  the  stigma.  A  small 
genus,  occurring  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  name  is  derived  from  inpnrXoK'qj  a  coiling 
round,  in  reference  to  the  habit  of  some  species. 

1.  P.  Orcbca. — A  deciduous  twiner  with  rather  small  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves  and  purple-brown  axillary  clusters  of  flowers, 
appearing  in  Summer.  A  very  curious  and  interesting  plant, 
growing  from  15  to  20  feet  high.     Native  of  Southern  Europe. 

Phyaidnthus  olhicaTia  is  a  showy  white-flowered  tender 
climber  from  South  America,  occasionally  seen  in  sheltered 
localities. 

Obdeb  LXX.— LOGANlkCEiE. 

This  is  a  small  group  agreeing  with  the  Rvhid>cecB  or  Om- 
chonacecB  in  having  opposite  simple  leaves  and  interpetiolar 
stipules  and  other  characters,  but  differing  in  the  fruit  being 
superior.  The  Nux  vomica  and  many  other  deadly  poisons 
are  produced  by  members  of  this  family.  The  species  are  nearly 
all  tropical. 
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1.  SPIGftLTA. 

Herbs  with  the  flowers  in  one-sided  spikes*  Corolla  long, 
tubular,  with  .5  small  nearly  erect  teeth  at  the  top.  Stamens 
5.  Style  jointed  near  the  middle.  Fruit  composed  of  two 
carpels,  finally  separating  and  bursting  down  the  back,  few- 
seeded.  This  is  exclusively  an  American  genus,  embracing 
about  thirty  species,  mostly  from  the  warmer  and  tropical 
parts. 

1.  S,  MarUdndica,  Worm-grass  or  Pink-root.— A  hand- 
some herbaceous  plant  usually  growing  about  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Flower-spike  ter- 
minating the  simple  stems,  4-  to  8-flowered,  the  lowermost 
opening  first.  Flowers  crimson  without,  bright  yellow  within, 
about  1^  inch  long,  produced  in  Summer. 


Order  LXXT— GENTIAN ACEiB. 

Annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  usually  erect  and  gla- 
brous. Leaves  simple,  entire,  opposite  or  whorled  (except  in 
Menyd/rvth€8,  where  they  are  alternate  and  trifoliolate ;  and 
alternate  and  floating  in  Liinndnthevium\  exstipulate,  often 
strongly  nerved.  Flowers  regular,  bisexual,  solitary  or  in 
dichotomous  or  trichotomous  cymes.  Calyx  inferior,  4-  to  8- 
lobed ;  lobes  valvate  or  contorted  in  bud.  Corolla  hypogynous, 
often  persistent,  rotate,  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  4-  to  8- 
lobed ;  lobes  mostly  contorted  in  bud.  Stamens  4  to  8,  inserted 
upon  the  corolla-tube  ;  filaments  free.  Capsule  1-  or  partially 
2-celled,  containing  many  seeds  attached  to  2  opposite  parietal 
placentas.  Seeds  small,  albuminous.  This  order  numbers 
about  60  genera  and  450  species,  chiefly  from  temperate  and 
mountainous  regions.  Several  of  our  native  species  are  very 
beautiful,  and  a  few  of  them  merit  introduction  into  large 
gardens.  The  Bog-Bean,  Menydnthea  trifoliata,  is  a  hand- 
some plant  for  marshy  bogs.  It  has  trifoliate,  leaves  and 
radical  scapes  of  white  or  pink  fringed  flowers  about  a  foot 
high.  Limndnthemum  nymphceoidea  is  a  rare  aquatic  plant 
with  small  orbicular  floating  leaves  and  bright  yellow  umbel- 
late flowers  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  Yellow  Wort, 
Chldra  perfolidta^  is  a  glaucous  annual  growing  a  foot  or  more 
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high,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  joined  to- 
gether or  €ionnate  by  their  baseB.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  home  in  trichototnous  cymes.  There  is  a  fine  variety  in 
cultivation  with  flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter  called  graii- 
dijibra.  Besides  the  above  we  naay  mention  the  Centaury, 
Erythreba  Centauriuvt,  a  pretty  annual  with  small  pink  or 
white  flowers ;  and  Gentiana  Pneumondnthe,  a  perennial 
species  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  hearing  large  deep  blue  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  Summer. 

1.  GENTllNA. 

Perennial  or  annual  herbs.  Leaves  opposite,  often  ribbed. 
Flowers  regular,  solitary  or  cymose,  often  very  brilliantly 
coloured.  Calyx  4-  or  5-lobed  or  spathaceous.  Corolla  funnel- 
or  Siilver-ehaped,  4-  or  5-lobed,  or  rarely  more ;  throat  of 
the  tube  naked  or  bearded,  or  furnished  with  scales.  Stamens 
4  or  5.  Fruit  a  2-valved  1 -celled  many-seeded  capsule.  This 
is  an  extremely  beautiful  genus  of  plants,  comprising  about 
150  species,  found  in  nearly  all  temperate  and  alpine  regions. 
Oentian-a  is  the  classical  name  for  some  of  the  species. 

1.  0.  acaiilia  (fig-  169).  Gentianella.  —  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  easiest- 


na.U>.  OostUiui KaulU.    (tut. die.} 

grown  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  perennial,  attaining  a 
height  of  2  to  4  inches,  bearing  solitary  terminal  intense  blue 
flowers  of  large  size.  The  throat  of  the  corolla  is  naked,  and 
the  calyx-lobes  closely  applied  to  tl:e  corolla-tube.  A  native 
of  the  Alps,  flowering  in  Spring  or  Summer.  0.  ex<A6a,  in- 
cluding (?.  alp^Tui,  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing,  hut 
differs  in  its  spreading  calyx-lobes. 

2.  O.  v6ma. — A  dwarf  tufted  species  resembling  the  last  in 


{^^/f^  ^2id  azure-blue  flowers 

^^^  mrti<^^^^  .  ^fjuiged,  and  the  lobes  small 

b»'^'^ ^itMT,  ^^^..    /,ha  narrow.  *_,^„  i.^i.„^^« 


jjiitf 


snt^^^^^^y^j^jja-^i'^ ''^u^fid  scales  at  the  throat  between 
/-..rui^^  ^^.  ^f  the  North  of  Enffland  i 


J  erect-     ^^ghed  ^     ^^  ^jj^  jij^orth  of  England  and  some 

e/»^     ffrel^^^'f^    nlpine  species  near  the  last,  with  a  10- 
P^/'yre^^u^ lobes  alternately  larger  and  smaller ;  and  0. 
-^  ooToU^       Ij^j.  closely-allied   blue-flowered  species,  in 


o^t^^ri^     j{'f^  leaves  are  not  rosulate,  and  the  throat  of  the 

^hich  ^J^  Jed. 

coToU^  ^\^jr0idii(u---^^  erect-growing  perennial  about  a  foot 


3.  ^'  .^^  clusters  of  comparatively  smdll  blue  flowers  in 
hig^^  .,  ^f  the  upper  leaves.  The  corolla  is  4-lobed  and 
^^X^^A  at  the  throat.  Leaves  decussate,  lanceolate,  3-nerved, 
^t  thinff  ^^  ^^®  base.  A  native  of  mountainous  parts  of 
Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

4.  ft  asclepiadea. — Near  the  last  in  size  and  inflorescence, 
though  there  are  rarely  more  than  2  flowers  from  the  axil  of 
each  leaf,  and  usually  only  one.  Leaves  relatively  large,  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  5-norved,  rougli  on  the  margin. 
Flowers  deep  blue,  appearing  iu  Summer.  Corolla  5-lobed, 
naked  at  the  throat ;  tube  broadly  club-shaped.  A  handsome 
plant  and  one  of  the  best  for  borders  and  general  cultivation. 
There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps  and  Apennines. 

6.  0.  lictecu — This  is  a  tall-growing  plant  from  3  to  4  feet 
high  with  large  ovate  or  elliptical  nerved  leaves  and  dense 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers  iu  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Corolla  6-lobed,  throat  naked,  lobes  often  having  3  rows  of 
dark  lines  or  dots.  A  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Central  Europe,  flowering  with  us  in  June  or  July.  This 
species  furnishes  much  of  the  officinal  Gentian-root. 

6^  0.  SapoThctria,  syn.  (?.  Catisbcei  of  some  authors. — An 
erect  free-growing  species  with  ovate-lanoeolate  or  obovate 
leaves  narrowed  at  the  base  and  rough  on  the  margins. 
Flowers  light  blue,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ; 
corolla-tube  broad,  limb  5-lobed ;  lobes  small,  erect,  alternating 
with  bifid  fringed  appendages.  A  native  of  North  America, 
flowering  towards  the  end  of  Summer. 

7.  (?.  Andr&w8i%  0,  Saponarm  of  some  writers,  and  per- 
haps oftener  seen  under  that  name  in  gardens.     It  differs  from 
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the  preceding  species  in  its  broader  foliage  and  inflated  corollas 
which  are  nearly  closed  at  the  mouth  and  destitute  of  a  limb, 
the  primary  lobes  being  absent  and  replaced  by  the  fringed 
and  toothed  appendages.     A  native  of  North  America. 

(t«  sefpUmfida  has  spotted  white  and  blue  flowers;  (?. 
gdida  has  campanulate  purplish  blue  flowers;  0. punctata  has 
them  pale  yellow  with  dark  spots ;  and  0.  Pneumoncmthe  var. 
dlha  has  large  white  flowers. 

Sabbdtia  ca/mpistria  is  an  elegant  tender  annual  from  Texas, 
growing  about  a  foot  high  and  bearing  clusters  of  small  ros^ 
coloured  flowers  with  a  yellow  centre ;  S.  stella/rie  and  S. 
Moroides  are  hardy  slender  North  American  annuals  with 
rosy  purple  or  white  flowers.  The  corolla  in  this  genus  is 
rotate,  with  from  5  to  12  divisions  and  an  eqi^  nimiber  of 
stamens. 

SwSrtia  perinnis  is  a  European  perennial  with  quadrangular 
smooth  stems  about  a  foot  high,  elliptical  leaves,  and  dull  violet 
flowers.     Corolla  rotate,  5-lobed ;  lol^es  fringed. 


Order  LXXII.— POLEMONIACJSm 

Annual  or  perexmial  herbs  of  erect  or  rarely  climbing  habit, 
rarely  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  simple  or  com- 
pound. Inflorescence  various.  Flowers  regidar,  pentamerous. 
Calyx  inferior,  6-lobed.  CoroUa  slightly  perigynous^campanulate, 
funnelnshaped  or  salver-shaped.  Stamens  5,  inserted  upon  the 
corolla-tube  and  alternating  with  its  lobes.  Fruit  a  3-celled 
d-'valved  few  or  many-seeded  capsule,  splitting  loculicidally. 
Seeds  angular,  winged  or  oval,  with  spongy  testa  and  fleshy 
or  homy  albumen.  A  small  order  confined  to  temperate  and 
cold  regions,  especially  numerous  in  North-western  America. 
There  are  17  genera  and  upwards  of  100  species. 

1.  PHLOX. 

Handsome  herbs  with  simple  entire  opposite  and  alternate 
leaves  and  cymose  usually  bracteate  floweja.  Calyx  deeply 
fi^lobed,  often  prismatic  or  angled.  Corolla  salver-shaped  with 
a  long  slender  tube  and  wedge-shaped  lobes  twisted  in  bud. 
Cells  of  the  capsule  1 -seeded.  An  exclusively  North  American 
genus,  contributing  some  of  the  showiest  denizens  of  our  gar- 
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M'^'"'"       ,.„«Wii8ion  to  the  bright- 

d--'^  I^!J<^^  A  iiJlV^^^'''^  "'*^''  numeroufl  slender 
ivhtt"^'"  "  ^/^//WA* — ^  ^pate  or  oblong-lanceolate  acumi- 
.rJ-i  Sb^'""'""''^ '^o^  ic»ves,and  large  teminal  pan- 
icles of  flowers.  Calyx-lobes  elender, 
finely  pointed.  Ph.  acMmvnata  (fig. 
170)  IB  a  variety  with  the  stems  and 
under-side  of  the  leaves  hairy,  the 
latter  are  also  broader  and  more 
pointed.  This  handsome  species  variea 
in  the  coIoiitb  of  its  flowers  from  lilac, 
pink,  or  purple,  to  white,  and,  crossed 
with  the  next,  has  given  hirth  to  the 
numerous  fine  varieties  now  in  culti- 
vation. Many  of  these  are  strikingly 
beautiful  from  the  effective  contrasts 
of  colour  they  exhibit.  Some  of  the 
white-flowered  varieties  especially, 
with  a  crimson,  violet,  or  purple  eye, 
are  unsurpassed  for  brilliancy  amongst 
herbaceous  plants.  The  self  or  uni- 
coloured  varieties  range  from  the 
purest  white,  through  cream,  salmon, 
ne.uo  PhioincnraiMtfc  lilac,  pink,  and  purple,  to  crimson, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  many 
splendid  bicoloured  or  variegated  varieties. 

2.  Ph.  TTiaoul^ta, — This  is  very  near  the  last,  differing  in 
it«  narrower  oblong  panicle  and  scarcely-pointed  calyx-lobes. 
The  stems  are  dwarfer  and  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  flowers 
sweet-scented.  The  normal  tint  of  the  flowers  is  purple,  but 
they  vary  in  colour,  and  a  white  variety  has  been  described  la 
a  distinct  species  under  the  nan^  of  Pk.  »uaviole7is.  Then 
there  is  the  form  with  a  more  pyramidal  inflorescence  called 
Ph.  pyranddaUa.  The  garden  varieties  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding are  so  blended  and  intermixed  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  refer  them  to  their  respective  species.  Moreover,  the 
typical  plants  are  almost  unknown  out  of  botanical  collections. 
Ph.  decussata  is  a  nasie  applied  to  some  of  the  hybrid  varie- 
ties. PA.  divarieaia,  syn.  Pk.  CanadSneis,  is  a  plant  of  more 
straggling  habit,  with  clammy  oblong-ovate  leaves  and  a  loose 
inflorescence  of  pale  lilac  or  bluish  flowers  with  notched  petals  ; 
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and  PA.  Carolina  mid  P/i.  miita  have  semi-erect  smooth  stems 
.  and   foliage,  and  email  terminal  crowded  cymes  of  pink  or 
purplish  Sowers  with  entitle  rounded  petals. 

3.  T\.  aubvJ^ta  (fig.  171). — This  beautiful  dwarf  species 
grows  in  dense  tufts, 
producing  its  pink, 
purple,  or  white 
flowers,  with  a  darker 
centre,  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  early  Spring. 
Leaves  very  narrow 
and  usually  clothed 
with  hairs.  But  the 
variety  called  aetd/cea 
has  them  nearly  or 
quite  smooth.  There 
are  white  varieties  in 

cultivation,  under  the  Kg. HLPbiOTinbnuu.  (|n«t.dHi., 

names  Ndsbnii  and  nivalis,      Pk,  frcmddea  of  gardens  is  a 
Tariety  of  this  species.     North  America. 


Fl(.  m.  FUoi  DniiDmoadU.    (|  ni 
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4.  PA.  rSpfans^  including  Ph,  v6rna  and  Ph.  stolonifera. — 
A  creeping  not  tufted  species,  with  obovate  or  rotundate  rather 
thick  nearly  smooth  leaves.  Flowering  stems  from  6  to  12 
inches  high,  clammy-pubescent.  Flowers  reddish  purple,  in 
small  cymes  ;  lobes  of  tlie  corolla  entire.     North  America. 

5.  Ph,  Ih^mm67idii  (fig.  172). — This  is  the  only  annual 
species  in  cultivation,  and  a  charming  dwarf  plant,  now,  perhaps, 
more  universally  grown  than  any  otlier  of  its  class.  It  is  equally 
rich  in  varieties  with  the  perennial  species,  and  one  of  the  most 
profuse-blooming  plants  we  can  call  to  mind.  There  is  about 
the  same  range  of  colour  in  the  varieties,  and  it  includes  some 
very  handsome  streaked  and  marbled  ones.  It  is  a  native  of 
Texas,  and  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  other  species. 

2.  COLLOMIA 

Dwarf  annuals  with  narrow  alternate  leaves  and  dense 
terminal  heads  of  small  red  or  buff  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  6- 
lobed,  campanulate.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  long  slen- 
der tube.  Cells  of  the  capsule  1-  or  2-seeded,  A  small  genus 
whose  species  are  confined  to  the  western  side  of  North  and 
South  America.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek  KoXXa,  gl^©?  ^^ 
reference  to  the  glutinous  coating  of  the  seeds.  When  the 
seeds  are  put  into  water  this  mucous  coating  expands  and 
forms  a  cloud  around  them. 

1.(7.  coccinea^,  syn.  C. -CavanUUsii.  —  This  plant  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  and  is  the  best  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  leaves  are  sessile  and  lanceolate,  or  oblong,  and  as  well  as 
the  stems  clothed  with  a  somewhat  clammy  pubescence.  The 
flowers  vary  from  brick-red  to  buff.     A  native  of  Chili. 

C.  grandiflm^a^  a  Californian  species,  has  rather  larger 
flowers,  about  10  lines  long,  of  a  buff  or  pink  colour. 

3.  GiLTA. 

This  genus  in  its  widest  penso  includes  many  species 
differing  greatly  in  habit,  but  almost  identical  in  strueture. 
These  are  known  in  gardens  under  the  generic  names  of 
IpomdpsiSf  Leptosiphon^  Fenzlia^  etc.  The  principal  charac- 
teristic of  these  plants  is  to  have  several  angular  seeds  in  each 
cell  of  the  capsule,  and  the  stamens  inserted  at  the  mouth  of 
the  corolla-tube.  The  corolla  varies  from  salver-shaped  to 
campanulate.  The  species  are  all  annual  or  biennial,  and 
natives  of  America.     The  genus  was  named  in  memory  of  a 
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Spanish  botanist.  The  following  are  the  Bpeciea  usually  known 
in  gatdeuB  under  this  name,  and  iu  these  the  corolla-tube  ia 
very  short,  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx-lobes. 

1.  Q.  capitaia. — An  erect  annual  from  2  to  3  feet  high  with 
deeply  lobed  and  dissected  sessile  leaves  and  terminal  dense 
heads  of  small  blue  flowers  on  long  naked  peduncles.  A  native 
of  California. 

2.  0;  tricolor, — A  slender  glabrous  annual  about  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  bipinnately  divided  into  narrow  linear  segments. 
Flowers  about  6  or  10  lines  in  diameter,  2  to  4  together  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  purple  and  lilac  with  a  deeper  shade  in 
the  centre.  This  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  in  gardens.     Also  from  California, 

3.  0.  diantholdes,  syn.  FSmlia  dianthiAdes.  —  A  dwarf 
tufted  branching  annual  about  6  inches  high,  with  simple 
linear  often  opposite  leaves  and  solitary  terminal  rosy  lilac 
flowers  having  5  dark  purple  spotfl  around  the  centre.  A 
native  of  California. 

The  next  sub-genus  is  Leptdavplwn,  so  named  from  tiie 
long  slender  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  species  are  all  dwarf 
annuals,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot 
in  height,  and  often  not  more 
than  3  or  4  inches.  They  are 
charming  little  subjects,  with 
extremely  slender  stems  and 
deeply  palmately  divided  leaves 
with  narrow  linear  segmenta,  and 
terminal  corymbose  heads  of 
brightly  coloured  flowers.  L. 
Androaaceua  (fig.  173)  has  rosy 
purple,  lilac  or  white  flowers ;  L. 
densifldrue  is  a  similar  plant 
with  rather  larger  pale  purple  or 
white  flowers ;  L.  lutffus,  small 
yellow  or  orange-cploured  flowers, 
according  to  the  variety ;  and  L. 

rdaeus  has  delicate  rose-coloured       FJg.  i7>.  LeMmLjitian  AndrmoBnii. 
flowers.     There    are    also   many  (l>>»t.^.y 

very  elegant  and  beautiful  hybrid  varieties  between  the  fore- 
going species. 

Leptodactylon  GaHf&mwum  is  a  charming  little  undershrub 
feom  California,  and  is  well  adapted  for  planting  out  iu  early 


as  the  foliage  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent,  Mid  glandular.  Jlowers  white  or  blue, 
according  to  the  variety,  appearing  in  Summer.  There  is  also 
a  handsome  variety  with  variegated  foliage  and  white  flowers. 
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A  native  of  Central  and  Northern  Englaod  and  Europe,  North 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

2.  P.  pulck&rrimum,  —  A  dwarfer  less  foliaceous  species 
scarcely  attaining  a  foot  in  height.  Leaflets  smaller,  obtuse. 
Flowers  bright  blue,  smaller,  but  more  numerous  than  in  the 
preceding.     A  native  of  North  America,  blooming  in  Summer. 

P.  r^tans,  hiimUe,  etc.,  are  other  North  American  species 
of  dwarf  spreading  habit  and  blue  or  white  flowers.  The  former 
is  desirable  on  account  of  its  earlr  flowering  season. 

5.  COB^A. 
Tall  climbing  rapid-growing   perennials.     Leaves  pinnate, 
composed  of  2  or  3  pjiirs  of  leiiflctH,  and  a  terminal  tcndriL 


ng.  Vt.  Oota  Kudgiu.    (J  nat.  rits.) 

Flowers    large,   campanulate,   solitary   and    axilkry.      Calyx 
foliaceous,  persistent     Stamens  and  style  declinate.     Cells  of 
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the  capsule  several-seeded;  seeds  large,  winged.  There  are 
three  species  described,  from  Mexico  and  Guayaquil.  This 
genus  was  named  after  Cobo,  a  Spanish  botanist. 

1.  C.  acdndens  (fig.  175). — This  is  the  species  commonly 
seen  in  gardens,  having  large  purplish  flowers.  For  out-door 
culture  it  is  usually  treated  as  an  annual,  and  deserves  to  be 
more  extensively  employed  for  covering  balconies  and  training 
around  windows,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  pleasing 
foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  beautiful  variety 
with  variegated  foliage. 

(7.  stipula/ris  from  Mexico  and  (7.  macrosUma  from  Guaya- 
quil have  yellowish  green  flowers,  the  former  being  remarkable 
for  its  large  stipules,  and  the  latter  for  its  long  stamens,  which 
exceed  the  corolla  by  one  half. 

Gantila  is  a  genus  of  handsome  flowering  shrubs  from  the 
mountains  of  Peru  and  Columbia.  Leaves  small,  entire  or 
pinnatifid,  and  alternate.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens 
more  or  less  exserted.  C.  huodfblia  and  C.  bicolor  have 
splendid  large  orange  and  red  pendulous  flowers  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  ;  and  C.  jpyrifblia  has  erect  white 
and  yellow  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.  These  shrubs  belong 
more  properly  to  the  greenhouse,  though  they  will  succeed  in 
the  open  air  near  the  sea  in  the  south-western  counties  of 
England. 


Oedeb  LXXIII.-HTDROPHYLLXCE.E. 

(Including  Hydroledeece.) 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  often  clothed  with  hispid  hairs.  Leaves 
lobed,  alternate,  or  the  lower  ones  opposite.  Flowers  in  gyrate 
or  unilateral  racemes  or  spikes,  rarely  solitary  and  axillary. 
Calyx  inferior,  deeply  5-lobed,  sometimes  with  appendages  in 
the  sinuses.  Corolla  regular,  5-lobed,  campanulate,  rotate  or 
funnel-shaped.  Stamens  5,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
and  alternating  with  its  lobes.  Fruit  a  1-  or  incompletely  2- 
celled  2-valved  capsule;  seeds  fewer  many,  attached  to  parietal 
placentas  which  sometimes  meet  in  the  centre.  A  small  order 
with  about  sixteen  genera  and  seventy-five  species,  chiefly 
American.  The  species  of  HydrophyUum  itself  are  almost 
unknown  in  gardens.  They  are  North  American  herbaceous 
plants  with  large  pinnately  or  palmately  lobed   leaves  and 
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B<iorpioid  cymes  of  rather  small  blue  or  white  Sowers   with 
bearded  Btamens.     The  most  familiar  genua  of  this  group  is 

1.  nbmOphila. 

Dwarf  branching  showy  annuals.  leaves  pinnatifid.  Flowers 
conspicuous,  solitary,  axillary  or  extra-axillary,  on  slender 
peduncles.  Calyx  5-Iobed  and  furnished  with  reflexed  teeth 
between  the  lobes,  these  teeth  or  appendages  enlarging  after 
the  flower  expands.  Corolla  rotate  or  broadly  campanulate. 
Stamens  included.  Capsule  1-  to  4-Beeded.  This  genus  is  ex- 
clusively North  American,  and  the  species  are  mostly  &om 
California.  The  name  ie  a  compound  of  v/^r,  a  grove,  and 
^ikiw,  to  love,  from  the  natural  habitat  of  some  of  these 
plants, 

1.  iV.  vtmgrm  (fig.  176),  syn.  JV.  Mensiisii. — A  handsome 
dilTiise  annual  bearing  a  profusion  of  sky-blue  flowers  having  a 


white  eye  in  the  original  variety.  There  is  a  pure  white 
variety,  a  blue  variety  bordered  with  white,  and  another  with 
blue  streaks  on  a  white  ground. 
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2.  N.  maculata. — Leaves  very  hairy,  pinnatifid,  with  rounded 
acute  or  obtuse  lobes.  This  has  large  white  flowers  with  a 
violet-purple  blotch  on  each  lobe  of  the  corolla. 

3.  N.  atomaria. — Leaves  pinnatifid.  Flowers  white  speckled 
with  blue  or  chocolate,  hairy  within  at  the  base.  There 
are  several  garden  varieties,  diflFering  in  the  colouring  of 
the  flowers ;  as,  white  with  a  black  centre,  pale  blue  with  black 
centre,  and  blue  with  white  and  blue  speckled  centre.  N. 
diacoidaMa  is  a  variety  of  garden  origin  of  the  foregoing, 
having  rather  smaller  purple  brown  flowers  edged  with  white. 

N.  auHta  has  the  pinnate  hairy  leaves  produced  at  the  base 
in  two  lateral  ear-like  lobes  which  embrace  the  stem.  Flowers 
purplerviolet.  N.  phaceUoidea  is  a  more  foliaceous  plant  in 
which  the  more  or  less  bipinnatifid  leaves  are  broadest  in  the 
middle  and  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole  at  tlie  base.  Flowers 
blue  with  a  light  eye.  . 

PhdcHia  congSsta  is  an  allied  erect  slightly  branching 
annual  about  1  foot  high  with  pinnate  or  pinnatifid  leaves 
with  sharply  toothed  lobes  and  circinate  cymes  of  small  purplish 
blue  flowers.  The  calyx  is  destitute  of  appendages,  and  the 
stamens  exceed  the  corolla. 

2.  COSMlNTHUS. 

North  American  annuals  of  procumbent  or  erect  habit. 
Leaves  pinnatifid ;  radical  stalked,  cauline  sessile.  Flowers  in 
terminal  circinate  racemes  or  spikes.  This  genus  is  mainly 
distinguished  by  its  fringed  corolla,  whence  the  name,  from 
Koafios,  beautiful,  and  avdos^  a  flower. 

1.  C.fimbriatus. — A  somewhat  succulent  trailing  plant  with 
angular  spreading  branches  and  pinnatifid  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  stem-clasping.  Flowers  violet  tinged  with  white,  or 
wholly  white. 

2.  0.  grandifldrua,  syn.  Eutoca  apeddaa. — A  tall  branching 
tufted  species  from  3  to  5  feet  high.  Leaves  broadly  rhomboid. 
Flowers  large,  violet.  C.  viacid/ua,  syn.  E.  viadda,  is  a  native 
of  California,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  weak  branching 
clammy  stems  and  oval  or  oblong  petiolate  crenately  lobed 
leaves.  Flowers  deep  blue  with  a  spotted  pink  eye,  borne 
in  small  circinate  racemes. 

The  species  of  EiUoca  proper  have  entire  petals  and  numerous 
smaller  seeds,  or  at  least  more  numerous  ovules.  E,  Menzi^aii^ 
syn.  E.  multifidra  and  E.  Wrangeliana,  are  less  showy  annuals 
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having  purple,  blue  or  pink  flowers.  E*  Ortgieaiana  is  a 
recently  introduced  perennial  species  of  trailing  habit  with 
purple  and  white  flowers. 

3.  WHITLlVlA. 

Dwarf  branching  glandular  pubescent  annuals  with  simple 
petiolate  leaves  and  large  campanulate  racemose  flowers.  Calyx 
deeply  5-partite.  Corolla  tubular  -  campanulate,  inflated  at 
the  base.  Stamens  exceeding  the  corolla ;  filaments  with  an 
appendage  at  the  base.  Capsule  many-seeded.  Named  .in 
honour  of  Francis  Whitla,  a  patron  of  botany. 

1.  W*  graruUfidra. — ^This  is  a  very  showy  plant  with  large 
deep  blue  Campanula-like  flowers  and  deltoid  or  oblong 
coarsely-toothed  hispid  leaves.     A  native  of  California. 

4.  WIGlNDIA. 

Tall  hispid  herbaceous  plants,  remarkable  for  their  large 
bold  foliage.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  more  or  less  toothed  or 
lobed,  becoming  gradually  smaller  upwards.  Flowers  in  gyrate 
cymes,  resembling  those  of  Eutoca  in  structure.  The  few 
species  known  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and,  therefore, 
only  available  for  Summer  decoration.  This  genus  was  named 
in  honour  of  Wigand,  formerly  Bishop  ofPomerania. 

1.  W.  Caracaaana. — A  magnificent  plant  attaining  a  height 
of  6  to  12  feet  or  more,  densely  clothed  with  broad  oval  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  from  2  to  3  feet  long. 

W.  iirena  and  W,  Vigitri  have  likewise  very  large  ornamental 
foliage,  but  the  former  is  clothed  with  virulent  stinging  hairs. 


Order  LXXIV.— CONVOLVULACEJE. 

Twining  or  trailing  herbs,  rarely  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, entire  or  lobate.  Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes 
or  solitary.  Calyx  of  5  equal  or  unequal  persistent  imbricate 
sepals.  Corolla  hypogynous,  regular,  salver-shaped  or  tubular, 
5-lobed  or  nearly  entire,  plaited,  convolute  or  twisted  in  bud. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  on  the  corolla-tube ;  filaments  often  dilated 
at  the  base.  Capsule  1-  to  4-celled,  few-seeded.  A  large  order 
of  highly  ornamental  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  countries. 
There  are  40  genera  and  about  650  species.  The  curious 
leafless  genus  Cuacuta  is  referred  here.   The  species  are  annual 
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paraBites  with  slender  thread-like  sterna  and  clusters  of  small 
flowers.  Two  species  are  indigenotis,  one  of  which  ((7.  EpUhyminn) 
is  common  on  Heather  and  other  dwarf  plants,  and  the  other  {C, 
Europcba)  is  a  stouter  plant,  much  rarer,  and  usually  found  on 
Nettles  or  Vetches.  One  or  two  exotic  species  have  heen 
introduced  with  Flax  and  Clover  seeds,  and  have  often  much 
dam^^  the  crops  they  prey  upon. 

1.  CONVOLVULUS  (including  Calystegia). 

Anntial  or  perennial  herhs  with  cordate,  sagittate  or  lobate 
leaves  and  solitary  or  racemose  axillary  showy  Qowera  with 
or  without  conspicuous  bracts.  Corolla  funnel-  or  salver- 
sbaped,  plaited.  Capsule  2-celled  ;  cells  usually  2-Beeded.  A 
large  genus  comprising  nearly  100  species,  found  in  temperate 
and  tropical  regions.  The  name  is  from  the  Latin  convolvo, 
to  entwine. 

Our  native  species  of  Convdlvulus  are  all  perennial  and  very 
handsome,  though  they  are  too  common  to  gain  many  admirers. 
O.  arvinaia  is  the  creeping  species  with  white  or  pink  flowers, 
often  a  great  pest  in  cultivated  ground;  C  ahpi/utti  is  the 
large  white-flowered  plant  of  hedgerows  ;  and  G.  Soldanftta  is 
a  trailing  maritime  plant  with  pink  or  pale  purple  flowers. 

1.  G.  tricolm-  (fig.  177).  — This  charming  little  South 
European   annual   is   the   Convolvulus   inXnoT   of   seedsmen. 


Description  is  hardly  necessary.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  ta  a 
decumbent  plant  witli  silky  foliage  and  large  solitaij  tricoloured 
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flowers.  The  centre  of  the  flower  ia  yelluw,  followed  by  a 
white  band,  and  is  bordered  with  deep  blue  in  the  common 
variety  ;  but  there  are  several  garden  varietiea  variouely  striped 
with  some  or  all  of  the  above  colours,  and  others  in  which 
violet  enters.     There  is  also  a  double-flowered  variety, 

C  (UthceiAdea  is  a  twining  perennial  species  from  the  South  of 
Europe,  with  silvery  lobed  or  dissected  leaves  and  delicate  rose- 
coloured  flowers  borne  in  pairs.  C.  pubieaene,  syn.  CalysHgia 
pubSscens,  is  another  twining  species  with  hastate  downy  leaves 
and  large  flesh-coloured  flowers.  The  variety  in  cultivation 
has  very  double  flowers  and  is  very  showy,  but  hardly  suitable 
for  planting  in  a  border  on  account  of  its  running  roots.  It  is 
reported  to  come  from  China.  C.  Daharica  has  cordate  leaves 
and  handsome  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  species  formerly 
referred  to  Calyst&gia  have  two  large  liafy  bracts  overlapping 
the  calyx. 

2.  PHARBlTIS. 

The  species  included  under  this  name  differ  but  slightly 


from  the  true  Convolvuli.      They  are  distinguished  by  having 
the  stigma  capitate  or  lobed,  not  divided  into  slender  amis,  and 
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by  the  capsule  being  3-celled.  The  derivation  of  the  generic 
name  is  obscure,  but  it  is  said  to  come  from  (fxipfiijj  colour, 
in  allusion  to  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours  of  the 
flowers. 

1.  Ph.  hispida,  syn.  IpomSba  purpurea^  GonvdlwXua  mw- 
tabilis  and  C.  major  (fig.  178).  Morning  Glory. — The  colour 
of  the  flowers  in  the  typical  variety  is  a  deep  violet,  but  like 
its  dwarf  representative  it  has  given  birth  to  many  handsome 
varieties,  such  as  white,  rose,  carmine,  or  blue,  or  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  of  these  colours.  It  is  an  annual  of  South 
American  origin. 

2.  Ph.  Jiederacea^  syn.  P.  Nil  var.  Ivmhata  and  Iporricea  hede^ 
racea. — This  is  a  pretty  dwarf  annual  from  North  America,  of 
which  there  are  several  handsome  varieties  ih  cultivation,  varying 
from  azure-blue,  blue,  or  violet  and  white  to  carmine  and  white. 
Leaves  distant,  petiolate,  trilobate,  acute,  cordate  at  the  base, 
and  clothed  with  silky  hairs  on  both  sides. 


Obder  LXXV. -NOLAN ACE-ZB. 

This  is  a  small  order  intermediate  in  characters  between  the 
last  and  the  next  following.  The  species  are  herbaceous  or 
woody  erect  or  prostrate  plants  with  alternate  simple  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  showy  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  5-lobed, 
valvate  in  aestivation.  Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  salver-shaped, 
with  a  plaited  aestivation.  Stamens  5,  equal,  alternating  with 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  of  5  or  more  distinct  or  partially 
confluent  nuts  enclosed  in  the  persistent  calyx ;  nuts  by  abortion 
usually  only  one-seeded.  Seeds  albuminous.  There  are  six 
genera  and  about  thirty- five  species  belonging  to  this  order. 
All  natives  of  South  America. 

1.  NOIilNA. 

Trailing  annuals  with  showy  flowers  resembling  those  of  Gon- 
v6lvuLu8.  Corolla  campanulate.  Fruit  4-celled,  4-Beeded.  The 
species  are  all  South  American.  Generic  name  from  TiolOy  a 
little  bell,  the  form  of  the  flowers. 

1.  N.  prostrata. —  A  prostrate  annual  with  somewhat  fleshy 
oval  petiolate  leaves  and  solitary  axillary  flowers  about  an 
.inch  in  diameter.     Corolla  violet-blue,  with  a  yellow  tube. 
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N.  atriplicifdliay  paraddxa,  and  lanceolata  are  closely  allied 
species  or  perhaps  varieties  ;  the  first,  having  white,  blue,  and 
ydlow,  or  wholly  white  flowers,  is  the  best. 


Order  LXXVI.— BOBRAGINACEiR 

Herbaceous  or  suiSruticose  plants  having  terete  gtems  and 
alternate  simple  exstipulate  usually  scabrid  leaves.  Flowers 
regular  or  irregular,  in  gyrate  spikes,  racemes  or  cymes,  rarely 
solitary  and  axillary.  Calyx  persistent,  4-  or  5-lobed,  valvate 
in  bud.  Corolla  of  various  forms,  usually  5-lobed,  with  an  im- 
bricate SBstivation,  the  throat  often  furnished  with  hairs  or 
scales  opposite  the  lobes.  Stamens  equalling  the  corolla-lobes 
in  number  and  alternate  with  them.  Fruit  of  4  indehiscent 
1-seeded  distinct  nuts,  or  rarely  of  two  2-celled  nuts ;  seeds 
separable  from  the  pericarp,  usually  destitute  of  albumen.  This 
is  an  extensive  order,  comprising  50  genera  and  600  species, 
distributed  all  over  the' globe,  and  especially  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  region. 

/    1.  CERINTHB. 

A  small  European  genus  remarkable  for  the  smooth  glaucous 
stem-claeping  foliage  of  its  species.  They  are  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  of  annual  duration.  The  flowers  are  in  one-sided 
leafy  racemes,  yellow  or  yellow  and  purplish  violet.  Corolla 
tubular;  throat  naked.  Anthers  sagittate,  cohering  at  the 
base.  But  the  principal  distinctive  character  is  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  composed  of  2  free  2-celled  nuts.  The  name  is  from 
Kfqpos^  wax,  and  ai/dof,  a  flower,  in  allusion  to  the  fondness  of 
bees  for  these  flowers,  and  hence  the  English  name  Honey-, 
wort. 

1.  C  major. — ^A  branching  annual  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves 

glaucous,  oval,  stem-clasping,  minutely  toothed  and  clothed 

_with  rough  white  tubercles.     Corolla  pale  yellow,  violet  and 

yellow,  or  dull  violet,  constricted  at  the  mouth  and  shortly  5- 

toothed,  the  teeth  reflexed. 

G.  Tnlnor  is  of  smaller  growth,  with  similar  auricled  leaves  and 
smaller  yellow  flowers,  sometimes  with  5  brownish  spots.  Corolla 
divided  about  a  third  of  the  length  into  5  subulate  erect  teeth. 
(7.  retdrta  has  yellow  and  brown  flowers  with  a  curved  corolla, 
and  the  leaves  covered  with  silvery  blotches. 
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2.  ilCHIUM. 

Tall  herbaceous  or  Buflfruticose  plants,  usually  clothed  with 
rough  hairs  having  a  thickened  base.  Jjeaves  entire.  Flowers 
blue,  violet,  red  or  white,  in  spiked  or  racemose  panicles. 
Calyx  5-lobed.  Corolla  cylindrical  or  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
dilated  naked  throat  and  an  unequally  5-lol)ed  limb.  Stamens 
exserted;  anthers  free.  Nuts  4,  rough,  inserted  on  the  flat 
receptacle  by  a  flat  base.  There  are  about  fifty  species,  chiefly 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  South  Africa.  The  generic 
name  is  from  ixt9^  a  viper,  from  the  resemblance,  it  is  said,  of 
the  seeds  or  nuts  of  some  species  to  a  viper's  head.  The 
Viper's  Bugloss,  E.  vulgare,  is  a  handsome  indigenous  species 
with  reddish  purple,  ultimately  blue,  or  rarely  white  flowers. 
It  grows  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  and  is  of  annual  or  biennial 
duration. 

E.  violaceum  is  an  allied  species  with  long  simple  spikes  of 
remarkably  bright  violet-blue  flowers.  E.  CrMcum  is  a  dwarfer 
annual  plant  with  red  flowers ;  and  E.  pompdnium  a  tall 
biennial  with  flesh-coloured  flowers. 

Borrago  officUialia,  Borage,  occasionally  seen  in  gardens  and 

waste  places,  is  a  distinct  plant  with  broad  sinuate  leaves  and 

large  blue  flowers  with  conspicuous  black  anthers.     The  flowers 

are  borne  in  a  loose  cyme,  and  remarkable  for  the  rotate  deeply- 

lobed  corolla  having  broad  notched  scales  at  the  mouth  of  the 

tube.' 

3.  SYMPHYTUM. 

Perennial  scabrid  herbs  with  thick  fleshy  roots.  Radical 
leaves  stalked,  cauline  sessile  or  decurrent.  Flowers  white,  red, 
purple,  blue  or  yellow,  in  terminal  bracteate  cymes.  Calyx  fi- 
lched or  -toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  inflated,  shortly  5-toothed, 
the  throat  closed  by  ciliated  scales.  Stamens  5,  included. 
Nuts  4,  smooth.  There  are  about  fifteen  species  in  Europe  and 
West  Asia.  The  name  is  said  to  be  an  altered  form  of  a  Greek 
word  signifying  to  cement,  in  allusion  to  the  healing  properties 
of  some  species.  S.  ojfficinalej  Comfrey,  a  British  species,  is  a 
tall  herb  with  ample  foliage  and  yellow  or  purplish  flowers. 
This  species  was  formerly  employed  in  domestic  medicine. 

1.  S.  Boh^icuTa. — This  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
common  Comfrey,  except  in  its  bright  reddish  purple  flowers, 
which  appear  in  Summer. 

2.  flf.  asp&trimum.  — A  tall-growing  species^  remai'kable  for 
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the  prickly  bristles  with  which  it  is  closely  beset.  The  flowers 
are  red  in  bud  and  eventually  blue.  A  Caucasian  plant,  bloom- 
.  ing  in  Summer. 

(S.  (7auc»i8icttm,  from  the  same  region,  is  a  dw&rf-growing 
species  with  bright  blue  flowers. 

4.  ANCHtSA. 
This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  tbe  last,  but  the  corolla  is 
fiinnel-ehaped  and  the  nuts  rugose  or  granulate.  Tbe  species 
number  about  thirty,  and  are  found  in  Kurope  and  West 
Asia.  The  derivation  of 
the  generic  name  has  not 
been  satiafactorily  ex- 
plained. Two  species  are 
found  in  waste  places  in 
Britain,  but  neither  is 
considered  to  be  indi- 
genous. A.  officinalis, 
Alkanet,  is  a  biennial 
having  softly  hispid 
narrow  lanceolate  leaves 
and  terminal  cymes  of 
violet-blue  flowers  with 
white  papillose  scales, 
the  corolla-tube  equal- 
ling or  exceeding  tbe 
limb ;  and  A.  aempervi- 
rejia  is  a  perennial  with 
rough  ovate  leaves  and 
bright  blue  flowers  about 
8  lines  in  diameter,  in 
which  the  corolla-tube  is 
shorter  than  the  limb. 

1.  A/itdKco(fig.l79). 
— A  handsome  perennial 
species  &om  3  to  4  feet 
high   with   shioiDg  foli- 
age  and   bright   blue  Kg.  m.  A™*n..ii,iic».  (iDtLriML) 
flowers.     The   radical  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  from  I  to  2 
feet  in  length.     A  native  of  the  South  of  Eun^,  flowering  all 
tlte  Summer. 
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There  are  numerous  other  species,  but  the  above  is  the  only 
ornamental  plant  of  any  value. 

5.  PULMONlEIA. 

Perennial  tufted  herbs  with  simple  flowering  stems  and 
terminal  cymes.  Calyx  angular,  deeply  5-partite.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped,  5-lobed,  with  5  tufts  of  hairs  alternating  with 
the  stamens,  the  latter  included.  Nuts  4,  turbinate,  smooth, 
sessile  on  a  flat  receptacle.  There  are  five  species,  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  Asia.  The  name  is  from  pulmo,  the  lungs, 
in  allusion  to  the  supposed  efficacy  of  these  herbs  in  lung  com- 
plaints ;  hence  the  English  name  Lungwort. 

1.  P.  officinalis. — Leaves  radical,  ovate-lanceolate,  on  long 
petioles,  often  spotted  with  light  green.  Flowers  red,  changing 
to  blue  or  purple.  This  is  a  common  plant  in  old  gardens,  and 
generally  known  by  the  blotehed  leaves,  though  there  is  a 
variety  without  blotches  and  another  with  white  flowers.  A 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  occasionally  foimd  in 
a  semi-wild  state  in  Britain. 

P.  angustifdlia^  similar  to  the  last,  with  narrow  leaves  and 
pink  ultimately  bright  blue  flowers,  is  believed  to  be  truly 
indigenous  in  Hants  and  Dorset.  P.  Sibirica  is  of  more 
slender  habit,  with  uniformly  green  leaves  and  deep  blue 
flowers.     They  all  flower  in  Spring. 

Mertenaia  Virginica,  Virginian  Cowslip,  is  an  allied  per- 
ennial plant  from  1  to  2  feet  high  with  smooth  pale  green 
foliage  and  pale  blue,  puiple  or  white  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters.  It  is  separated  from  Pulmonaria  on  account  of  the 
stamens  exceeding  the  corolla-tube,  and  the  nuts  being  fleshy 
when  fresh,  if.  Tnaritima  is  a  native  species,  found  on  the 
western  coast. 

Onosma  TauHeum  is  a  handsome  tufted  herbaceous  plant 
less  than  a  foot  high,  with  lanceolate  hispid  leaves  and  large 
golden  yellow  flowers  in  drooping  clusters.  The  stamens 
exceed  the  naked  corolla,  and  the  nuts  are  stony.  There  are 
several  other  species^  but  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

6.  LITHOSPERMUM. 

Hispid  or  hairy  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  shrubby 
at  the  base,  often  of  prostrate  habit.  Flowers  in  bracteate 
cymes.  Calyx  5-lobed  to  the  base.  Corolla  funnel-  or  salver- 
shaped ;  throat  naked,  or  with  5  tumid  folds  ;  limb  spreading. 
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Stamens  included.  Nuts  4,  very  hard  and  bony,  smooth  or 
rugose.  There  are  about  fifty  species,  scattered  over  Europe, 
North  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  name  is  a  compound 
of  X/^oy,  a  stone,  and  airipfia^  a  seed,  in  reference  to  the  stony 
carpels  or  nuts.  There  are  three  indigenous  species: — L. 
officinale^  Gromwell,  is  an  erect  perennial  with  small  yellowish 
white  flowers  and  smooth  white  nuts ;  and  L,  arvenae  is  an 
erect  branching  annual  with  yellowish  whit«  flowers  and  grey 
wrinkled  nuts.     The  third  species  is  — 

1.  X.  jpuiylireO'CoerUleum. — This  is  a  handsome  perennial 
with  creeping  barren  and  erect  flowering  stems  about  a  foot 
higli.  Leaves  seabrid,  small,  sessile,  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers 
about  8  lines  in  diameter,  purple  and  blue,  appearing  in 
Summer.  A  rare  plant  in  Britain,  being  confined  to  a  few 
localities  on  limestone  and  chalk  hills  in  the  South. 

2.  L,  prostratum,  syn.  i.  finiticoaum, — A  shrubby  evergreen 
trailer  with  narrow  lanceolate  hairy  leaves  and  beautiful  deep 
blue  flowers  striped  with  reddish  violet.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  dwarf  plants  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  produces  its  handsome  blossoms  from 
May  till  July. 

L.  Oastdni  is  another  handsome  species  of  this  group. 

7.  MYOSOTIS. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs  more  or  less  hispidly  hairy.  Radi- 
cal leaves  petiolate;  cauline  sessile,  oblong  or  lanceolate. 
Flowers  in  scorpioid  cymes  or  racemes,  with  or  without  bracts. 
Calyx-tube  equalling  or  exceeding  the  5-lobed  limb.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  5  notched  scales  in  the  throat.  Stamens 
included.  Nuts  4,  very  small,  and  usually  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  name  is  from  /tfiy,  mouse,  and  ois, 
tt>TOf ,  ear,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  soft  hairy  leaves  of  some 
species.  We  have  eight  indigenous  species,  popularly  known  by 
the  names  of  Forget-me-not  and  Scorpion  Grass.  The  foUow- 
ins:  enumemtion  includes  the  best  of  them. 

1.    M.    palustris.      Forget-me-not. — A  perennial    species 
growing  in  wet  marshy  places  and  on  the  borders  of  ditches 
Leaves  bright  glossy  green,  oblong  or  spathulate,  upper  slightly 
decurrent.     Flowers  sky-blue  with  a  yellow  centre.     One  of 
the  loveliest  members  of  the  native  flora,  producing  its  pretty 
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blossoms  from  May  to  July.  M,  lingulata,  syn.  M.  cceapitdsa, 
hardly  differs  in  its  smaller  flowers,  appressed  hairs,  and  the 
style  much  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

2.  M.  aylvdtica. — An  erect  biennial  or  perennial  ?  1  to  2 
feet  high.  Radical  leaves  petiolate,  ligulate  or  spathulate, 
acute  or  apiculate,  clothed  with  spreading  hairs.  Flowers  blue, 
with  a  yellow  throat  and  short  tube,  about  4  lines  in  diameter. 
Pedicels  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  latter  closed  in  fruit. 
Eacemes  very  much  elongated  in  fruit.  A  common  British 
plant  northward,  but  quite  local  in  the  South,  where,  however, 
there  is  an  allied  species  called  M,  arvSnaia,  with  flowers  about 
half  the  size.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Jf.  sylvdtica  in 
cultivation  with  white,  pink  or  striped  flowers. 

3.  M.  disaitiflora. — ^This  is  a  Continental  species  formerly 
grown  under  the  name  M.  montana^  which  it  is  not.  It  differs 
from  the  last  in  its  shorter  more  appressed  pubescence,  brighter 
green  foliage,  and  relatively  longer  pedicels  which  curve  upwards 
and  inwards  when  in  fruit,  and  the  nutlets  strongly  keeled  on 
the  face.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  bedding 
purposes. 

4.  M.  cdpSsttnSi  syn.  M,  rupicola. — A  perennial  of  more 
decumbent  habit  than  the  two  last,  with  stouter  branches  and  less 
elongated  racemes.  Pedicels  short  and  stout,  flowers  bright 
blue  with  a  yellow  eye  about  4  lines  in  diameter.  This  is  a 
native  of  the  higher  mountains  of  North  Britain,  blooming  in 
its  native  habitats  in  July  and  August. 

5.  M.  Az&rica. — Similar  in  habit  to  the  last.  The  flowers 
of  this,  however,  are  nearly  6  lines  in  diameter,  and  purple, 
eventually  blue,  without  a  yellow  eye ;  and  the  frxdting  racemes 
lengthen  considerably.  A  native  of  the  Azores.  The  variety 
called  Iinp&ratrice  Eliaabeth  belongs  here. 

M.  coUhia  and  M,  versicoloi^  are  the  only  other  British 
species ;  both  are  dwarf  annuals  with  small  flowers,  changing 
in  the  latter  from  yellow  to  blue. 

MyosoticUum  ndbile  is  a  magnificent  plant  newly  introduced 
from  Chatham  Island.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing  about  3  feet 
high,  with  large  fleshy  glabrous  shining  7-nerved  plicate  leaves 
and  dense  racemes  of  azure-blue  flowers.  The  flowers  are  about 
6  lines  across,  and  purplish  towards  the  circumference.  The 
fruit  is  composed  of  4  large  winged  nuts. 

EritHchium  nanum  is  a  rare  and  diminutive  alpine  plant, 
growing  in  tufts,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  blue  flowers. 
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8.  omphalOdes. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  distinguished  by  the  4  nuts  being 
furnished  with  a  membranous  inflexed  wing  or  border  which 
renders  them  cup-shaped.  There  are  several  species  from 
Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  name  is  from  ofMJMXofy 
the  navel,  and  eIBob^  form  or  shape,  the  resemblance  of  the 
nuts. 

1.  0.  v^ma.  Venus's  Navelwort. — A  handsome  and  early- 
flowering  herbaceous  perennial  with  creeping  branches  and 
ascending  flowering  shoots  about  6  inches  high.  Lower  leaves 
cordate,  on  long  slender  petioles,  glabrescent,  upper  narrower. 
Flowers  blue,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  loose  racemes, 
appearing  in  March  and  April.     South  of  Europe. 

2.  0.  l/mifdlia. — A  glaucous  annual  about  a  foot  high  with 
narrow  leaves  and  long  racemes  of  white  flowery  tinged  with 
blue.     A  native  of  Portugal. 

OyTiogldasum  is  a  neighbouring  genus  whose  species  have 
ample  foliage,  blue,  purple  or  reddish  flowers,  followed  by 
large  shortly  stalked  prickly  nuts.  G.  officmcUe  has  dull  red 
flowers,  and  C.  montanum  bluish  flowers;  neither  is  very 
common  in  Britain. 

Lindddjia  spectdbilwj  syn.  Cynogldasum  longifidrumf  is  a 
neat-growing  perennial  about  a  foot  high  with  oblong  leaves 
and  racemes  of  showy  blue  flowers.  It  is  from  North  India, 
and  flowers  towards  the  end  of  Spring. 

9.  heliotrDpium. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alternate  petiolate  leaves  and 
lateral  or  terminal  circinate  cymes  of  small  blue  or  white 
flowers.  Corolla  funnel-  or  salver-shaped,  with  a  plicate  limb. 
It  difiers  from  all  the  preceding  genera  in  having  the  nuts 
consolidated,  but  eventually  separating,  and  1 -seeded.  There 
is  one  European  species,  and  several  others  from  the  warmer 
and  tropical  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 
name  is  from  fj\io9y  the  sun,  and  rpyrrrj^  a  turning,  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  form  of  their  inflorescence. 

1.  jy.  Peruvianunh,  Turnsole  or  Cherry-pie. — This  tender 
dwarf  shrub  is  so  well  known  that  description  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  agreeable  scent  of  its  lilac  or  dark  blue  flowers 
forms   its   principal  recommendation.     There  are  now  many 
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varieties  in  cultivation,  varying  in  every  shade  from  white  to 
a  rich  dark  blue  and  violet,  or  white  and  blue.  jET.  grandifl&rwm^ 
differing  mainly  in  its  larger  foliage  and  flowers,  is  probably 
the  parent  or  co-parent  of  some  of  these  varieties.  The  only 
objection  to  the  second  species  is  its  comparatively  scentless 
though  larger  flowers.  The  variety  commonly  seen  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Voltaireanmn  should  be  Volterrianu'rri^ 
after  the  village  of  Volterra  in  Italy. 

jET.  8riavk>len8  is  a  beautiful  hardy  annual  species  from  the 
Caucasus,  with  white  highly  fragrant  flowers.  It  appears  to 
be  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  but  in  Russian  gardens  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  Peruvian  species. 

TourneJ&rtia  heliotropoldes  is  an  allied  hardy  suffruticose 
perennial  from  South  America  with  violet-blue  flowers. 


Order  LXXVII— SOLANACE-ffi. 

Herbs  or  shrubs  with  alternate  or  sub-opposite  entire  or  pin- 
natisect  leaves  and  regular  pentamerous  flowers.  Calyx 
inferior,  5-  or  rarely  4-lobed.  Corolla  regular  or  slightly 
unequal,  hypogynous,  usually  5-lobed,  plaited,  imbricated  or 
valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  free,  of  the  same  number  as 
the  corolla-lobes,  and  alternate  with  them.  Fruit  usually  2- 
celled,  capsular  or  baccate,  rarely  4-  or  many-celled.  Seeds 
many,  albuminous,  usually  kidney-shaped.  This  is  a  large  and 
important  order,  comprising  about  50  genera  and  upwards  of 
1,000  species,  the  greater  part  from  tropical  countries.  Amongst 
the  useful  species  we  may  quote  the  Potato  {Solanum  tubero^ 
8um\  and  Tomato  or  Love- Apple  {LycopersicuTn  e»culentum\ 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  many  of  the  members  of  this 
family  are  virulently  poisonous. 

1.  fabiAna. 

Shrubs  with  small  scattered  or  imbricated  leaves  and  solitary 
extra-axillary  flowers.  Calyx  tubular,  5-lobed.  Corolla  tubular, 
funnel-shaped ;  limb  shortly  5-lobed.  Stamens  5,  included. 
Fruit  capsular,  2-celled,  2-valved,  enveloped  in  the  persistent 
calyx.  The  few  species  described  are  all  South  American. 
The  name  is  commemorative. 

1.  F,  vmbricata, — A  Heath-like  evergreen  shrub  of  close 
erect  growth.     Leaves  small,  crowded.     Flowers  j)ure  white, 
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produced  in  great  profusion  in  May  or  June.  This  cliarniing 
little  shrub  is  a  native  of  South  Chili,  and  will,  therefore,  need 
protection  in  very  severe  weather,  even  in  the  South  of  England. 

2.  LfCIUM. 

Deciduous  climbing  or  trailing  often  spiny  shrubs.  Leaves 
simple,  entire.  Flowers  small.  Calyx  tubular,  5  -  lobed. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  5.  Fruit  baccate,  enclosed 
in  the  calyx-tube.  The  species  are  from  the  Mediterranean 
region,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Eastern  Asia,  and  tropical  America. 
A  classical  name  applied  to  a  thorny  shmb. 

1.  L.  Bdrbarum.  Box  Thorn  or  Tea  Tree. — ^This  is  the 
shrub  so  commonly  seen  covering  cottage  porches  with  long 
slender  flexible  shoots,  small  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong  entire 
leaves,  and  small  lilac  or  violet  flowers  followed  by  scarlet  or 
orange  berries. 

L.  Europctum  is  a  spiny  shrub  with  linear  spathulate  leaves 
and  pink  or  reddish  flowers.  X.  ChinSnse  is  very  near  L.  Bdr- 
bai^um,  but  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  shorter  and  constricted 
in  the  middle. 

Desfontainia  spindaa  is  a  shrub  of  disputed  affinity,  with 
alternate  coriaceous  spinose  -  dentate  Holly -like  leaves  and 
scarlet  and  yellow  trumpet-shaped  pendent  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  and  therefore  rather  tender.  Z>.  Hodkeri  and 
Z>.  GhilSnais  are  probably  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

3.  SOLlNUM. 

This  genus  includes  more  than  half  of  the  species  belonging 
to  the  order.  They  are  rare  in  temperate  climates,  but  abound 
in  the  tropics  and  especially  in  tropical  America.  They  vary 
from  small  annuals  to  trees  of  considerable  size.  Leaves 
various.  Flowers  in  terminal  or  extra-axillary  cymes.  Corolla 
rotate  or  campanulate.  Stamens  5 ;  anthers  large,  connivent, 
opening  by  terminal  pores.  Fruit  a  many-seeded  berry.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
There  are  two  species  found  in  this  country,  at  least  in  the 
southern  portion.  S.  Dulcamara^  Bitter  Sweet,  a  perennial  of 
trailing  or  climbing  habit  with  long  flexuous  stems,  ovate-cordate 
often  lobed  leaves,  and  large  clusters  of  purple  flowers  with 
yellow  conspicuous  anthers  succeeded  by  scarlet  berries.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  foliage.  8,  nigrum  is 
neither  so  common  nor  so  showy  a  plant.     It  is  an  erect  annual 
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bearing  small  white  flowers  followed  by  black,  yellow  or  red 
berries. 

Although  there  are  no  hardy  ornamental  species  in  cultivation, 
there  are  many  species  employed  for  Summer  decoration 
in  the  flower-garden.  These  species  are  so  numerous  that 
imperfect  descriptions  are  of  little  service ;  but  as  the  scope  of 
our  work  will  not  admit  of  space  for  complete  differential 
descriptions,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  superficial  notice 
of  a  few  of  those  in  general  cultivation. 

5.  gigcmteum,  a  large  prickly  shrub  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet.  Leaves  large,  ovat«, 
covered  with  a  whitish  pubescence.  Flowers  numerous,  small, 
violet.  —  8,  Tnarginaturrij  a  very  handsome  shrubby  species 
about  6  feet  high,  from  Abyssinia.  Leaves  prickly,  cordate, 
clothed  with  a  white  indumentum.  Flowers  large,  white  with 
a  purple  centre. — 8,  laciniatum,  syn.  8,  aviculare,  a  succu- 
lent glabroi.8  species  with  large  pinnatifid  leaves  and  blue 
flowers,  a  native  of  New  Zealand. — 8.  robustum^  a  Brazilian 
species  with  decurrent  spiny  very  large  leaves  which  are  clothed 
with  a  white  or  rufous  pubescence. — 5.  verbascifdlium^  a  tall 
unarmed  species  from  India  and  Australia,  with  large  ovate 
leaves  densely  clothed  with  a  soft  velvety  tomentum.— iS. 
betaceurn^  a  splendid  species  from  6  to  12  feet  high  with 
large  cordate  shining  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Besides  these 
we  may  enumerate :  8.  erinlhvm^  8.  auriculatum^  8.  aculeor- 
tisaimum^  8,  glaucophyllum^  8,  callicdrpuTa,  8.  galeatumy 
and  8.  macrdyithum.  Cultivators  have  recently  devoted  some 
attention  to  these  plants,  and  they  have  already  raised  many 
fine  hybrid  varieties. 

4.  physAlis. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  differing  from  the  last  genus  in  the  calyx, 
which  enlarges  after  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  and  ultimately 
becomes  much  inflated,  and  encloses  the  baccate  fruit.  The 
anthers,  too,  open  by  longitudinal  chinks  instead  of  terminal 
pores.  With  the  exception  of  one  European  species  these 
plants  are  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions,  occurring 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  name  is  from  ^Oaa,  a 
bladder,  the  form  of  the  mature  calyx. 

I.  Ph.  AlkekSngi.  Winter  Cherry. — A  dwarf  branching 
perennial  with  geminate  ovate  entire  acute  leaves  and  solitary 
axillary   small   white   flowers   on   slender   peduncles.      Calyx 
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assuming  a  reddish  tinge,  and  enclosing  the  scarlet  berries, 
which  persist  a  great  part  of  the  Winter.  A  native  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe. 

PA.  Sdulisj  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  is  nothing  but  Ph.  Peruvir' 
anoi^  and  is  not  indigenous  at  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope.  This 
species  is  occasionally  grown,  and  will  ripen  its  fruit  against  a 
wall  of  southern  aspect. 

6.  HYOSCtAMUS. 

Annual  or  biennial  herbs.  Leaves  lobed  or  pinnatifid, 
usually  viscid.  Flowers  regular,  axillary.  Calyx  urceolate, 
5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate  or  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  5, 
declinate.  Fruit  a  2-ceIled  many-seeded  capsule,  swollen  at 
the  base,  and  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  splitting  trans- 
versely near  the  top.  There  are  twelve  species,  found  in  warm 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  is  obscure. 

1.  H.  nlger.  Henbane. — This  plant  is  either  annual  or 
biennial,  and  is  merely  included  here  on  account  of  its 
medicinal  and  poisonous  properties.  It  is  a  branching  viscid 
foetid  herb  with  hairy  lobed  or  toothed  leaves  and  sub-sessile 
yellowish  flowers  veined  with  purple.  These  characters  taken 
with  those  given  above  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it,  as 
no  other  species  grows  wild  or  is  generally  cultivated  in  this 
country. 

Mandragdra  autumndlia^  syn.  Jf.  oficmalia,  is  a  hand- 
some allied  herbaceous  plant  with  large  fleshy  roots,  sinuate 
tufted  radical  leaves,  and  solitary  scapose  deep  blue  flowers, 
appearing  in  Autumn. 

6.  ATROPA. 

This  genus  includes  only  one  species,  distinguished  by  its 
campanulate  regular  corolla  and  baccate  2-celled  many-seeded 
fruit  subtended  by  the  foliaceous  persistent  calyx.  The  name 
is  from  "ArpoTro j,  one  of  the  Fates,  from  its  highly  poisonous 
properties. 

1.  A.  Belladdnna.  Deadly  Nightshade,  Dwale. — A  stout 
branching  perennial,  2  to  4  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate, 
in  unequal  pairs,  4  to  8  inches  long.  Flowers  solitary, 
pedunculate,  green  and  purple.  Berry  black  and  fleshy,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  Found  on  chalky  soil  and  waste 
places  in  this  country. 
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7.  NICOTIANA. 
Tall  stout  usually  viscid  large-leaved  berbs.  Flowers  race- 
mose or  paniculate.  Calyx  campaDuIate,  5-1obed.  Corolla 
funuel-  or  aalver-shaped ;  limb  plaited.  Stameus  included. 
Fruit  a  2-celled  many-seeded  capsule,  dehiscing  at  the  top  in 
2  or  4  valves.  The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  America  and 
Eastern  Asia,  but  several  are  now  found  in  a  aemi-wild  state 
all  over  the  world.  The  genua  was  named  after  Nicot,  a  Portu- 
guese, who  it  is  believed  introduced  tobacco  into  France. 
These  plants  are  seldom  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  though 
some  of  them  might  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  large  gardens  on 
account  of  their  ample  foliage. 

N.  Tuatica,  N.  Tabacum,  and  N.  maoropkylla,  ayn.  N.  latia-  • 
evma,  are  tbe  species  of  Tobacco  commonly  grown  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  for  their 
leaves.  The  6rst  has  yel- 
lowish green  flowers  and 
is  of  dwarfish  habit,  the 
others  have  pink  flowers 
and  large  simple  decur- 
rent  leaves,  auricled  at 
the  base  in  the  latter. 

If.  tuigandi<Ade3  and 
N.  glakca  are  ornamental 
in  foliage,  but  the  flowers 
are  small  and  insignifi- 
cant. 

8.  DATtTRA. 
Shrubs  or  coarse  fetid 
herbs  with  ovate  angular 
lobed  leaves  and  large 
showy  solitary  flowers. 
Calyx  5-lobed,  separating 
transversely,  the  lower 
part  persistent  with  the 
fruit.  Corolla  funnel-  or 
salver-shaped,   with   a 

Pto.iso.  D«™..«.t«»ui^  P'^"^**  ^-  t°  lO-toothed 

limb.     Capsule  4-celled, 

4-valved,  smooth  or  prickly;  seeds  large  and  flat.     The  few 

species  are  widely  dispersed  in  warm  and  tropical  regions,  and 
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one,  D.  Strambnium,  (Thom-Apple),  is  occasionally  fonud  in 
waste  places  in  this  country  oe  a  waif  of  cultiration.  Thia  bas 
large  white  flowera,  but  there  ia  a  variety  with  violet  flowere 
called  Taiula.  The  generic  name  is  an  alteration  of  the 
Arabic  Tatorah. 

1.  D.  ceratocaUla  (fig.  180)  is  a  spreading  or  decumbent 
annual  with  thick  fistular  stems  and  odoriferous  white  flowers 
tinged  with  violet.     A  native  of  South  America. 

I).  M&tel  ia  an  erect  Blightly-pubeacent  species  with  fragrant 
white  flowers  and  large  spiny  capsules.  D.  faetubaa  baa 
purplish  stems  and  very  long  tubular  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
yellowish  within,  and  tinged  with  violet  externally.  D-kumUia 
has  double  flowers,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  dwarf  variety  of 
the  last.  D.  meteloldea,  similar  to  Mitel,  with  large  longer- 
tubed  flowers  of  a  bluish  violet. 

9.  PETONIA. 
A  small  genus  of  South  American  herbaceous  often  viscid 
perennials.  Leaves  simple.  Flowers  solitary  and  axillary. 
Calyi  5-lobed  ;  lobes  spoon-shaped.  Corolla  funnel-  or  salver- 
shaped;  limb  d'lobed,  spread.  Stamens  5,  included,  unequaL 
Fruit  capsular,  2-celIed,  many-seeded.  Petnn  is  the  Brazilian 
for  Tobacco. 


Hg.lBl.  Petunia  *[o1*cek    (1  nut.  >Ir.)  Fig.  183.  PetnnU  njct^iiiianni. 

1.  P.  violAcea  (fig.  181).— This  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the 
numerous    hybrid    varieties    now   in    cultivation.      A   weak 
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straggb'ng  herb  with  viscid  pilose  shortly  petiolate  leaves  and 
violet,  lilac,  white  or  striped  flowers  with  a  short  tube. 

2.  P.  nyctdginifl&ra  (fig.  1 82). — A  stouter  more  erect-growing 
plant,  in  the  wild  form  with  white  or  yellow  flowers  remark- 
able for  the  long  narrow  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  cut  does 
not  show  this  character,  and  was  probably  taken  from  one  of 
the  hybrid  forms. 

These  two  species  cross  with  the  greatest  &cility,  and  thus 
new  varieties  are  constantly  being  raised.  There  are  double  and 
single,  from  deep  violet  and  crimson  to  pure  white,  with  many 
curious  parti-coloured  and  variegated  varieties.  There  are  also 
some  handsome  varieties  reticulated  with  dark  purple  on  a  rosy 
or  carmine  ground.  Both  species  are  perennial,  but  they  will 
succeed  well  if  treated  as  annuals. 

P.  'phoBnicea  and  P.  intermedia  are  almost  forgotten  now ; 
the  former  is  a  strong-growing  species  with  purple  flowers 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  latter  a  small  compact 
plant  with  smaller  yellow  and  purple  flowers. 

10.  NIEREMBERGIA. 

Herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  simple  alternate  leaves  and 
solitary  pedimculate  flowers  opposite  the  leaves.  Calyx  5-lobed, 
persistent,  and  enclosing  the  fruit.  Corolla  funnel-shaped; 
tube  often  long  and  slender  ;  limb  5-lobed,  patent.  Stamens 
5,  somewhat  unequal,  and  more  or  less  exserted.  Fruit  capsu- 
lar, 2-celled.  A  small  genus  confined  to  South  America,  named 
in  honour  of  Nieremberg,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  naturalist. 
None  of  the  species  are  absolutely  hardy. 

1.  i\r.  grdcUia, — This  is  the  beautiful  slender  trailing  species 
in  general  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  It  has  linear  some- 
what glaucous  slightly  pubescent  leaves  and  very  numerous 
pedunculate  extra-axillary  or  terminal  lilac  and  white  flowers. 
It  succeeds  best  in  a  light  soil  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

N.filicaulie,  syn.  N.  fruUacens  of  gardens,  is  a  closely  allied 
species  of  erect  habit  with  less  numerous  though  rather  larger 
flowers  and  quite  glabrous  foliage.  N.  riwlaris  is  /  a  very 
distinct  nearly  hardy  species  of  creeping  tufted  habit  with 
broadly  oblong  obtuse  long-stalked  leaves  and  large  white  or 
pink  flowers  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  slender  tube. 
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Ordbb  LXXVIII.— SCROPHULAHINE^. 

A   large  order   of  herbs,  ahmbs,  or   rarely   treee.     Leaves 
opposite,  or  whorled  below,  but  often  alternate  in  the  upper 
part.      Calyx  usually  persistent,   inferior,   6  -  cleft.      Corolla 
regul&r  or  irregular,  4-  or  5-lobed,  imbricate  or  valvate  in  bnd. 
Stamens  4,  didjnamous,  with  or  without  a  rudimentary  fifth, 
or  2  (rarely  S)  perfect  ones.     Fruit  a  2-celled  capsule  opening 
by  valves  or  pores,  rarely 
baccate.     Seeds  small, 
albuminous,  few  or  many. 
There   are   about    180 
genem  and  1,800  species 
included  in  this  &mily. 
They   occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.     The  orna- 
mental  herbaceous   spe- 
cies are  very  numerous. 

1.  SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Viscid  herbs  with  pin- 
natifid  leaves  and  large 
showy  solitary  lateral  or 
t«rminal  flowers.  This 
genus  is  exclusively 
South  American,  and  dif- 
fers from  all  the  follow- 
ing in  having  a  plaited 
corolla,  and  thus  con- 
necting this  with  the 
preceding  order.  Sta- 
mens 4,  didynamous, 
with  a  fifth  barren  one. 
Fruit  capsular,  2-celled, 
2-valved,   many-seeded. 

The  name  is  from  adX-         "e-'*"-  Mmgio.*  riDnnti.  unitiiit) 
Tn^f,  a  trumpet,  and  yX&aa-a,  a  tongue,  the  form  of  the  stigma. 

I.  5.  gvnu&ta,  syn.  S.  straviinea,  8,  vaTidbUis,  etc.  (tig. 
183). — This  is  an  herbaceous  viscid  branching  perennial,  though 
usually  treated  as  an  annual,  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  nume- 
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rous  haodsome  flowers  of  various  colours.  Tliey  are  white, 
yellow,  rose,  crimson,  lilac,  violet  or  maroon,  or  some  combi- 
nation of  some  of  these  colours,  and  frequently  strongly  veined 
or  reticulated  in  a  different  colour  from  the  ground.  This  is 
a  race  of  dwarf  varieties  about  half  the  height  of  the  ordinary 
forms.     A  nati\'e  of  Chili. 

2.  SCHIZANTHUS. 
Elegant  annuals  with  pinnate,  pinnatifid,  lobed  or  toothed 
often  viscid  leaves  and  bright-coloured  •irregular  flowers  in  1- 
eidcd  lacemes   or   cymea.  .  Calyx   deeply   5-lobed.      Corolla 
bilabiate,  with  deeply  unequally  lobed  lips.     Fertile  stamens  2. 
Capsule  membranaceous.     There  are  about  six  species,  natives 
of  South  America.     The  name  is  do- 
rived  from  ffX'?"*'  '''  *^^^  ^^^  avBos,  a 
flower,   in   allusion   to   the    dissected 
petals. 

1.  S.  Giuhami  (fig.  184). — Leaves 
interruptedly  pinnate;  leaflets  linear 
or  oblong,  serrate.  Lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  4-lobed,  lobes  acuminate; 
upper  lip  lanceolate,  constricted  near 
the  apex.  Flowers  pale  lilac  and 
yeUow. 

2.  S.  retiisua.  —  Leaves  interrup- 
tedly pinnate,  lobes  linear,  obtusely 
serrate.  Lower  lip  of  the  corolla  3- 
lobe<l ;  lateral  lobea  shorter,  middle 
one  bifid.  Upper  lip  ovate-oblong,  re- 
tuse.  Flowers  rosy  pink  and  orange- 
yellow. 

3.  S.  pinnatua,  syn.  8.  p6rrifjen8. 
ng.  lu.  scbiunchiu  QnhunL    — Leavetf  blpinuatifid.     Upper  lip  of 

(1  uBt.  •!».;  corolla  oblong,  emarginate,  and  cou- 

Btricted  near  the  base,  yellow  dotted  with  red.  Lower  lip  flesh- 
coloured  or  pink. 

S.  candidus  baa  pure  white  flowers,  upper  Up  roimded, 
notched  ;  and  S.  Uodktrl  has  pink  and  yellow  flowers,  upper 
lip  much  attenuated  towards  buth  ends. 

BrowuUia  data  and  B.  demissa  are  tender  annuals  irom 
tropical  Americii,  with  viscid  or  hairy  foliage  and  small  blue 
purple  or  white  Howors. 
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3.  CALCEOLARIA. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs  with  viscid  or  hairy  rarely  glabrous 

foliage  and  terminal  panicles  or  cymes  of  white,  yellow,  orange, 

)  purple,  brown,  violet  or  spotted  showy  flowers.     The  corolla 

affords  the  most  striking  character  of  this  genus.  It  is  2-lipped, 
the  upper  one  being  small,  and  the  lower  large  and  inflated, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  slipper  in  some  species,  hence  the 
generic  name  from  the  Latin  caXcechis^  a  shoe.  In  (7.  jovellaTia, 
however,  the  lips  are  nearly  equal.  Stamens  2.  Capsule  2- 
celled,  subtended  by  the  somewhat  enlarged  calyx.  The  species 
are  mostly  natives  of  South  America,  two  extending  to  New 
Zealand.  All  those  mentioned  below  are  from  South 
America. 

1.  G,  iTUegrifdlia,  —  An  erect  shrubby  species,  glabrous, 
pubescent,  or  viscid.  Leaves  varying  from  linear-lanceolate  to 
ovate,  crenate,  rugose,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole.  Flowers 
numerous,  corymbose,  yellow. 

2.  C.  amplexicaulis.  —  This  species  has  ovate-lanceolate 
sessile  stem-clasping  crenate  very  hairy^  leaves  and  corymbose 
panicles  of  yellow  flowers.  C,  crenata  is  a  closely  allied  species 
with  sessile  leaves  and  very  numerous  though  rather  smaller 
flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  several  nearly  or  quite 
hardy  species,  which  will  floiurish  in  the  warm  humid  climate  of 
the  South-west  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  they  appear  to 
be  very  rare,  and  probably  some  of  the  best  are  no  longer  to 
be  foimd  in  cultivation.  C.  Fothergillii  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
herbaceous  kinds,  being  found  as  far  south  as  the  Falkland 
Islands.  It  is  a  dwarf  glandular  pubescent  herb  with  villous 
petiolate  spathulate  leaves  and  long  narrow  yellow  and  purplish 
brown  flowers.  (7.  plantaginea  is  an  herbaceous  scapose 
Chilian  species  with  broad  radical  leaves  and  few  yellow  flowers 
spotted  with  red,  on  naked  scapes  about  9  inches  high.  G, 
Kellyana  is  a  hybrid  form,  said  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  probably 
the  issue  of  a  cross  between  the  last-named  and  another  species. 
G,  corymbdsa  has  numerous  yellow  flowers.  C.  arachndldea  is 
an  erect  branching  species  about  2  feet  high,  having  the 
spathulate  leaves  clothed  with  a  dense  whitish  cobweb-like 
down  and  terminal  clustered  purplish  red  flowers.  G,  alba  is 
a  shrubby  species   with   linear  remotely  toothed   leaves   and 
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showj  white  flowers.     G.  violacea,  syn.  G.joveUama,  has  Bmall 
ovate  coaraely-tootbed  leaves  and  violet-purple  flowers. 

Very  few  of  tbe  pure  species  are  cultivated,  but  the  hybrid 

forms  are  DumerouR.     I'bey  have  been  raised  from  C  ampleoci- 

caUlis,  C.  vniegrifblia,  syn.  C.  rugdaa, 

0.  corymbbsa,  0,  jpurpwrea,  C.  arack- 

noldea,  G.  tkyrsiflbra,  etc. 

4.  VERBASCUM. 

Tall  biennials  or  perennials  with 
simple  alternate  and  racemose  simple 
or  compound  inflorescence.  Flowers 
showy,  white,  yellow,  violet,  purple  or 
red.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Corolla  rotate, 
vritb  5  nearly  equal  segments.  Sta- 
mens 5.  AUor  only  the  3  posterior  fila- 
ments bearded.  Capsule  2-valTcd, 
many-seeded.  The  species  are  nume- 
rous, and  there  are  several  forms 
known  (o  be  natural  hybrids.  They 
are  confined  to  the  north  temperate 
and  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World. 
The  generic  name  is  an  altered  form  of 
the  Latin  Barbascum. 

Therearefiveorsixindigenous  species 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Mul- 
lein. V.  Thdpstis  is  a  tall  coarse  bi- 
enaial  with  densely  woolly  decurreut 
leaves  and  dense  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers.  V.  LycktMie  has  small  white 
flowers ;  V.  Blattaria  is  nearly  glabrous, 
with  a  glandular  branched  inflore- 
scence of  large  yellow  flowers  with 
purple-bearded  filaments  ;  and  V.  nl- 
grum,  ia  pubescent,  with  angular 
almost  simple  stems  and  smaller 
yellow  flowers  with  purple  bearded  fil- 
ament s. 

Pig,  IM.  VerbMoim PTuHikenin.  I.     V.    Phceniceum,   {'&g.     185). A 

slender  glabrous  perennial  about  3  or 
4  feet  high.  Flowers  vi>let,  rose,  or  nearly  white.  A  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  all  the  Summer, 
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F.  pyramiddtum,  V.  undulatuTn,  and  V.  cunirni/natum  are 
other  large-growing  yellow-flowered  species. 

6.  CELSIA. 

A  small  genus  of  the  same  habit  and  inflorescence  as  the 
last,  difiering  merely  in  having  four  didynamous  stamens.  The 
species  inhabit  the  same  regions.  Named  after  Professor  Cel- 
sius of  Upsal. 

1.  C.  CriHca. — A  £lhowy  robust  biennial  growing  from  4 
to  6  feet  high.  Leaves  hairy,  lyrate-oblong,  and  the  uppermost 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  toothed.  Flowers  in  a  leafy  spike  about 
1^  inch  in  diameter,  yellow  with  two  brown  spots  near  the 
centre.  The  filaments  of  the  shorter  stamens  bearded;  the 
longer  stamens  and  style  declinate.  A  native  of  Crete,  flower- 
ing in  Summer. 

Alanada  mcisifbUa^  syn.  Cilaia  urticcefdHa^  is  a  tender 
Peruvian  perennial  having  resupinate  showy  orange-scarlet 
flowers  with  a  dark  blotch.  It  may  be  treated  as  an  annual 
for  the  open  ground. 

6.  LiNlRIA, 

A  large  genus  of  herbaceous  or  more  rarely  fxutescent  plants. 
Leaves  opposite  or  whorled,-  the  uppermost  often  alternate. 
Flowers  spicate  or  racemose,  or  solitary  and  axillary.  This 
genus  is  remarkable  for  the  personate  open  or  closed  corolla 
spurred  at  the  base,  with  an  erect  upper  lip  and  trilobate  lower 
lip,  the  middle  lobe  smallest.  Sometimes  the  corolla  is  regular, 
with  5  spurs  and  lobes,  and  5  fertile  stamens.  Fertile  stamens 
4,  included.  Capsule  opening  by  pores.  The  species  are  natives 
of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  West  Asia,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  occur  in  this  country.  Lim4i/ri/um  is  the  Latin  word  for 
flax  plant,  and  is  applied  to  this  genus  in  consequence  of  a 
similarity  in  the  foliage  of  some  species. 

1.  L.  viUgaria.  Toad-flax. — ^This  is  one  of  our  handsomest 
native  plants,  producing  its  long  bracteolate  racemes  of  yellow 
and  orange  flowers  from  July  to  October.  It  is  a  glaucous 
erect  perennial  about  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  linear  or  lanceolate 
glabrescent  leaves.  The  Peloria,  or  variety  with  a  regular 
corolla,  is  more  frequently  seen  in  this  species  than  in  any  other. 
It  is  constant,  and  the  one  usually  cultivated,  but  it  is  rare  in 
the  wild  state. 

2.  X.  Dahadtica. — A  tall  perennial  from  3  to  4  feet  high. 
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Leaves  glaucous,  sessile,  ovate,  acute.  Flowers  racemose,  very 
near  those  of  the  preceding  species,  appearing  in  Summer. 
South  of  Europe. 

L.  Macroura  is  an  allied  glaucous  perennial  with  yellow  and 
orange  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  very  long  spur.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Crimea. 

3.  2/.  triomithdphora, — A  handsome  though  somewh^  tender 
perennial  from  Portugal,  but  which  will  flower  well  if  treated 
as  an  annual.  It  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  producing  its 
flowers  where  it  will  succeed  as  a  perennial  throughout  the 
Summer  and  Autumn.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
usually  in  whorls  of  threes,  with  a  stalked  flower  from  the  axil 
of  each.  Flowers  large,  purple,  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 
lower  lip. 

4.  L.  alplna, — A  dwarf  tufted  perennial  with  small  linear 
or  lanceolate  glaucous  leaves  and  terminal  racemes  of  relatively 
small  lilac-blue  flowers  with  an  orange-red  lower  lip.  A  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  blooming  in  Summer. 

5.  L,  pui'pilrea. — A  tall  erect  somewhat  slender  perennial 
from  2  to  4  feet  high.  Leaves  glaucous,  linear,  lower  whorled. 
Flowers  in  terminal  bracteolate  racemes,  purple,  rather  small, 
the  spur  as  long  as  the  tube,  produced  all  the  Summer.  South 
Eiurope. 

6.  L.  Cymbalaria,  Mother-of-thousands. — ^This  is  the  creeping 
perennial  species  with  slender  stems,  miniature  Ivy-like  gla- 
brous leaves,  and  small  lilac-blue  flowers  tinged  with  yellow  on 
the  lower  lip,  now  become  rather  common  on  walls,  old  build- 
ings, banks,  etc.  It  is  a  European  species,  and  frequent  though 
probably  not  indigenous,  in  Britain.  It  produces  its  flowers 
in  great  profusion  from  May  till  September. 

7.  L,  bipartUa. — An  annual  species  about  a  foot  high  with 
linear  glaucous  foliage  and  lilac-purple  or  pale  violet  flowers 
tinged  with  yellow  on  the  lower  lip.  There  is  also  a  pure 
white  and  several  other  varieties.  The  specific  name  refers  to 
the  2-lobed  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  A  native  of  North 
Africa. 

£.  tristis  is  another  annual  species  with  yellow  flowers  having 
a  purple-brown  mouth ;  L*  spdrtea  has  large  bright  yellow 
flowers  ;  and  X.  adxdtilis  is  a  trailing  plant  with  yellow  flowers. 
There  are  many  other  very  pretty  species,  both  annual  and 
perennial,  but  the  foregoing  selection  includes  nearly  all  that 
are  desirable  in  the  genus. 
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L,  Kp^'nAi  and  L,  Etdtins  are  the  two  annual  species  fre- 
quently found  in  comfielda.  They  are  both  small-flowered; 
the  former  erect  with  ovat«  or  rounded  learee,  the  latter  pro- 
strate with  hastate  acute  leaves. 

7.  AMTIRRHtNUM 

This  small  genus  is  very  near  the 
last,  differing  mainly  in  the  tube  of 
the  personate  corolla  being  saccate, 
not  spurred  at  the  base,  and  the  throat 
closed  by  the  bearded  palate.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  same  regions. 
The  name  is  a  compound  of  avri,  in 
comparison,  and  plv,  a  snout,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  resemblance  in  the  corolla 
to  the  face  of  an  animal. 

1.  A,  maju8  (fig.  186).  Snap- 
dragon.— This  familiar  perennial  has 
been  so  long  in  cultivation  that  it  has 
escaped  in  numerous  localities,  and 
may  now  be  found  on  old  ruins,  walls, 
chalk  cliffs,  railway  banks,  etc,  and 
often  in  great  profusion.  The  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  are  numerous  and 
handsome,includingpiu«  white,  yellow, 
orange,  rosy  red,  purple,  and  violet,  and 
others  striped  or  spotted  In  two  or 
more  colours.  It  ia  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region. 

A.  0r6ntium  is  an  indigenous 
dwarf  annual  with  small  rosy-purple 
flowers  remarkable  for  the  long  narrow 
sepals  which  exceed  the  corolla. 

8.  LOPHOSPfiRMUM. 

Half-  hardy    climbing     herbaceous 

perennials,  usually  treated  as  annuals 

for    open-air  culture.      Leaves  haiiy, 

simple,  cordatfi  or  triangular,  coarsely 

toothed,    petiolate.      Flowers    large,      pie.u«.  Anurrhiiiun maiiu. 
showy,  solitary,  axillary.    Calyx  ample,  ' '  "**"  *'"■' 

6-lobed,  herbaceous.     Corolla  tubular-campanulate ;  limb  of  6 
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spreading  lobes.  Capsule  2-celled,  each  cell  opening  by  an 
irregular  pore  below  the  apex.  Seeds  fringed,  whence  the  name, 
from  Xo^f ,  a  crest,  and  cmipyua^  a  seed.  There  are  two  or  three 
Mexican  species. 

1.  Z.  8odnde7i8. — Leaves  deltoid  or  cordate,  irregularly  and 
coarsely  toothed,  slightly  pubescent,  petioles  long.  Flowers 
glabrous,  deep  rosy  purple.  L.  Hendersdni,  with  violet- 
purple  flowers  striped  or  spotted  with  white,  is  probably  a 
variety. 

2.  i.  eruhSecens. — A  similar  plant  with  large  triangular 
coarsely-toothed  hairy  leaves  and  large  rosy  red  velvety  flowers. 

9.  MAURlNDYA. 

Climbing  herbaceous  plants,  like  the  last,  supporting  them- 
selves by  their  twisted  petioles.  Leaves  cordate  or  hastate. 
Corolla  slightly  irregular,  tubular-campanulate ;  limb  some- 
what unequally  5-lobed.  Capsule  opening  in  several  valves. 
The  genus  was  named  after  Professor  Maurandy  of  Cartha- 
gena. 

1.  Af.  Bardaya/na. — An  elegant  climber  with  slender  stems 
and  petiolate  cordate  or  hastate  glabrous  leaves.  Flowers 
solitary,  axillary,  pedunculate,  with  a  glandular  calyx.  Corolla 
deep  violet,  rosy  purple,  or  white.  M.  semperfidrena  is  a 
variety  with  cordate-hastate  leaves  and  somewhat  smaller 
purplish-violet  flowers.     A  native  of  Mexico. 

M.  antirrhinifldra^  also  from  Mexico,  has  variable  leaves  and 
still  smaller  bright  purple,  rose,  or  white  flowers. 

Rhodochiton  volubilis  is  a  closely  allied  plant  from  the 
same  country  with  dark  purple  pendent  flowers  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  large  coloured  persistent  5-toothed  calyx. 
The  name,  referring  to  this  character,  is  derived  from  /5o&>^,  red, 
and  ^iTcii',  a  timic. 

10.  PHYGfiLIUS. 

A  monotypic  genus  which  is  closely  related  to  PSTUstemoUj 
especially  in  habit.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  long  curved 
corolla-tube,  in  the  barren  stamen  being  reduced  to  a  scale, 
and  in  the  cells  of  the  capsule  being  very  unequal  in  size. 
The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  ^t;yi;,  banishment  or 
exile,  perhaps  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  solitary  outlier  of 
this  affinity. 
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.1.  Ph.  Capinsis. — A  glabrous  perennial  &om  I  to  Si  feet 
high  with  tetragonal  erect  eimple  stems,  opposite  ovate-lanceo- 
late petiolate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  rosy-red  flowera 
with  a  yellow  throat.  It  ie  a  native  of  South  Africa,  but  not 
of  the  Cape  Colony  as  the  name  would  imply. 

11.  PAULO WNIA. 

This  also,  as  far  aa  at  present  known,  is  a  raonotypic  genus. 
It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  size  with  very  large  opposite  ovate- 
cordate  deciduous  leaves  clothed  with  a  greyish  woolly  tomen- 
tum,  and  terminal  panicles  of  purplish-violet  spotted  fragrant 
flowers.  It  has  been  referred  to  Bignoniacece,  but  the  4  stamens, 
albuminous,  though  winged,  seeds,  etc.,  seem  to  indicate  its 
position  in  this  order.  The  genus  was  named  in  bonour  of  a 
Russian  princess. 

1.  P.  imperidUa  (fig.  187).— This  is  a  distinct  hardy  fast- 
growing  tree,  but  in  consequence  of  tbe  flowers  being  formed 
in  the  Autumn  preceding 
the  Spring  when  they 
should  expand,  they  axe 
often  destroyed  by  frost. 
It  ie  a  native  of  Japan. 

ScropkiU&ria,  F  i  g- 
wort,  is  a  genus  of  tall 
lealy  herbs  with  terminal 
narrow  cymose  panicles 
of  dull-coloored  flowers. 
Two  species  are  common 
in  wet  places  in  this 
country. 

12.  COLLINSIA. 
A  small  genus  of  slen- 
der   branching    annuals 
with  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves    and    clustered        „ ^  ,     ,  , ,  „     ,.    .  ^   , 

„         ,  .,  Fig.  181.    P«ol0WBUtolIll!TUlll.     (HHt.dM.) 

cymes  of  showy  gaily- 
coloured  flowera  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Calyx  deeply 
5-lobed.  Corolla-tube  saccate  at  the  base  on  the  upper  side ; 
limb  bilabiate;  upper  lip  bilobate,  curved  backwards;  lower 
lip  trilobate  ;  middle  lobe  pouch-like,  enclosing  the  4  stamens. 
Capsule  many-seeded,  opening  in  valves.     The  species  are  all 
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from  North  America,  and  chiefly  Califomian.     The  genus  was 
dedicated  to  Zaccheua  Collins,  an  American  botaniet  of  note. 

1.  C.  Wcoior  (fig.  188). — ThiBisthe  commonest  species  and 
one  of  the  best  for  general  purposoB.     It  grows  from  1   to  2 
feet  high  with  Btrongly- 
nerved  lanceolate  leaves, 
opposite    or    in    threes. 
The    flowers    have    the 
upper  lip    pale  lilac  'or 
white,  and  the  lower  a 
deep  lilac  purple.    There 
is    also    a   variety   with 
quite  white  flowers, 
C.    grandifibra    is    a 
*  similar     plant      having 
rather  larger  flowen  with 
a  purplish  lilac  upper  lip 
and  a  deep  blue  lower  lip. 
C.  m  aUicolor  has  a  broad 
white  bloteh  spotted  with 
crimson   on    the    upper 
lip;  C.  luterophylia  has 
the    lower   leaves   trilo- 
bate, but  otherwise  verv 
near  C.  oicotor,  of  which 
it  may  be  a  mere  variety.     C  v^ma  is  a  distinct  species  in 
having  tiie  blue  and  white  flowers  on  long  stalks. 

13.  CHELOITE. 

This  genus  comprises  a  few  spocice  sepamted  from  PS7it8t»' 
■mon  on  account  of  the  seeds  being  winged,  the  barren  stamen 
shorter  than  the  others,  and  the  inflorescence  a  close  bracteated 
spike.  The  species  are  all  North  and  Central  American, 
KeXaiyj)  is  equivalent  te  toiteise,  and  is  applied  to  this  genus 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  inflated  corolla  to  that  animal. 
Ok.  barbdia,  Ck.  genttanoldee,  Ch.  centranthi/dlia,  Ch.  cam- 
pamdata,  and  Ch.  specioaa  are  true  Pentstemons. 

1.  Ck.  glabra,  syn.  Ch.  purpurea  and  Ck.  obliqua. — An  erect 
glabrous  perennial  about  2  feet  high.  J<eaves  nearly  sessile, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  serratf.  Flowers  white,  rose  or  purple, 
nearly  seBsiie  ;  bracts  foliaccous,  imbricated.     This  has  several 
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different  popular  names  in  America ;  as  Turtle-head,  Snake- 
head,  Shell-flower,  Balmony,  etc. 

2.  Ch.  miajar,  syn.  Ch.  Lyonsii. — A  very  handsome  robust 
species,  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  broadly  cordate  serrulate^ 
ciliate  slightly  hairy  leaves  and  large  purple  flowers. 

14.  PENTSTEMON. 

Showy  herbaceous  perennials  with 
opposite  leaves,  the  upper  often  sessile 
and  stem-clasping.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal thyreoid  panicles*  C5alyx  deeply 
5-lobed.  Corolla  tubular,  more  or  less 
inflated  and  bilabiate.  Fertile  stamens 
4,  the  fifth  sterile  one  nearly  or  quite 
equalling  the  others.  Capsule  many- 
seeded,  opening  by  valves ;  seeds  wing- 
less. An  exclusively  American  genus 
numbering  about  fifty  species,  from 
the  north  temperate  and  subtropical 
regions.  The  name  is  a  compound  of 
iriirrtj  five,  and  a-rrnuav^  a  stamen,  from 
the  barren  stamen  being  conspicuous. 

1.  P.  acvuminatua, — A  very  distinct 
species  about  18  inches  high  with 
lanceolate  acuminate  glabrous  glaucous 
leaves  and  reddish  purple  flowers. 
Corolla  slightly  bilabiate,  with  spread- 
ing lobes, 

2.  P.  barbatus,  syn.  Chdmie  bar^ 
bata. — A  very  beautiful  species.  Stems 
slender,  2  to  3  -feet  high.  Leaves 
narrow,  entire,  glabrous.  Flowers  bright 
scarlet,  rose,  or  white.  Corolla-tube 
narrow,  scarcely  inflated,  limb  dis- 
tinctly bilabiate,  lower  lip  bearded. 
In  a  robust  variety  called  P.  Torreyi 
the  lip  is  not  bearded,  and  the  stems 
attain  a  height  of  6  feet.  A  native  of 
Mexico,  flowering  in  July. 

3.  P.  diffusus  (fig.  189).— This  is  a 
spreading  plant  from  12  to  18  inches 
high,  witli  broadly  ovate-lanceolate  sessile  deeply  serrate  leaves 
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and  a  profusiou  of  purplish  carmine  or  violet  flowers.  Sepals 
serrate.  There  are  eeveral  garden  varieties,  amongst  them  one 
paving  rosy  flowers  with  a  white  throat. 

4.  P.  vohitm. — In  foliage  this  Hpeciea  is  extremely  near 
P.  dAffue^is,  but  the  corolla  is  more  decidedly  tubular,  only 
slightly  expanded  at  the  mouth,  and  the  lobes  erect.  Flowers 
deep  violet-blue,  slightly  freckled. 

5.  P.  spe<yibBU8.—K  handsome  hardy  speciea  from  2  to  3  feet 
high  with  glaueoos  spathulate  leaves  and  long  narrow  panicles 
of   large    intense    blue   bilabiate   flowers,   produced  all   the 

Summer.  It  is  said  to  be  variable 
from  seed,  rarely  reproducing  the 
beautiful  tint  of  the  wild  form.  Cali- 
fornia. 

6.  P.  Wrightii. — This  ia  another 
good  hardy  species  from  12  to  18 
inches  high.  Leaves  glaucous,  entire. 
Flowers  of  medium  size,  rosy  carmine. 
Corolla  broadly  tubular,  with  a  wide 
mouth  slightly  irregular  but  not  bila- 
biate.    A  native  of  Texas. 

7.  P.  gentiano\dea  (fig.  190).— A 
very  beautiful  hardy  species  from  the 
high  mountains  of  Mexico.  It  grows 
about  3  or  4  feet  high,  bearing  long 
leafy  panicles  of  bright  violet-blue  or 
scarlet  and  white  flowers.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  P.  HartwSgii, 
which  bears  the  same  name  in  some 
gardens,  and  has  rather  smaller  violet- 
blue  flowers  shaded  with  deep  blue  on 
the  outside.  The  tube  is  shorter  and 
more  inflated.  Possibly  they  may  be 
varieties  of  one  species,  as  they  ai« 
both  very  variable  under  cultivation. 

8.  P.    pulcheilua. — A    showy    but 
Fig.  190,  p«bwotwii  Bmttonouifc     rather    tender    species    with     sessile 

linear-lanceolate  serrulate  glabrous 
leaves  and  secund  racemes  of  rosy  pink  flowers  sometimes 
tinged  with  purple.  Corolla  very  much  inflated,  with  small 
nearly  regular  spreading  lobes.     A  native  of  Mexico. 

9.  P.  cordl/dlius. — Another  tender  Mexican  species.     It  is 
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a  very  ornamental  somewhat  shrubby  plant  with  shortly 
petiolate  ovate-cordate  slightly  toothed  glabrescent  leaves  and 
narrow  tubular  bilabiate  orange-scarlet  flowers  in  leafy  pani- 
cles. 

10.  P.  MurrayamAiB. — This  species  is  remarkable  for  its 
ample  glaucous  perfoliate  leaves  and  tubular  nearly  regular 
scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  in  foliaceous  racemes.     Mexico. 

11.  P.  Jaffrayanus. — A  splendid  hardy  species  with  glau- 
cous entire  leaves  and  bright  blue  and  red  flowers  in  narrow 
leafless  panicles.     California. 

12.  P.  DiffitoMs. — A  very  distinct  tall-growing  hardy 
species  with  glabrous  sessile  stem-clasping  lanceolate  serrate 
leaves  and  branched  panicles  of  white  viscous  flowers.  Corolla 
bilabiate,  inflated,  curved,   and    suddenly  constricted  into  a 

'narrow  tube  towards  the  base.  Southern  States  of  North 
America. 

ChcBTidstorna  fastigiaturri  is  a  dwarf  South  African  annual 
with  opposite  tox)thed  leaves  and  spikes  of  rosy  purple  flowers. 
The  corolla  is  very  much  inflated,  and  includes  the  didynamous 
stamens. 

Nyct&r^na  Cap&nsisy  also  from  South  Africa,  is  an  annual 
with  white  fragrant  flowers,  opening  towards  night.  The  calyx 
is  2-lipped,  and  the  corolla  tubular,  and  the  flowers  sessile 
in  terminal  spikes. 

15.  MlMULUS. 

Prostrate  or  erect  annual  or  perennial  herbs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  solitary  axillary  flowers.  Calyx  tubular,  angled. 
Corolla  bilabiate ;  upper  lip  erect  or  reflexed,  bilobate ;  lower 
lip  trilobate;  anthers  confluent.  Capsule  2-celled,  many- 
seeded.  There  are  about  thirty  species,  from  North  and  South 
America  and  Australasia.  The  name  is  from  /u/mo,  an  ape,  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  tlie  flower. 

1.  M.  lideua.  Monkey  Flower. — Stems  ascending,  stout, 
hollow,  glabrous  or  glandular.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  5-  or 
more  nerved,  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  yellow  with  two  crim- 
son or  purple  spots  on  the  lower  limb.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  Chili  and  California,  and  produces  its  attractive  flowers  all 
the  Summer.  It  is  now  frequently  seen  in  waste  places,  by 
river-sides,  etc.,  in  this  country,  and  is  spreading  very  fast  in 
some  localities. 

M.  variegatvSj  syn.  M.  rivularis  (fig.  191),  and  M.  gvUdstua^ 
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are  coneidered  by  eome  botanists  as  varieties  of  M.  licieue,  and 
by  others  &s  distinct  species,  and  the  fact  that  hybrids  between 
these  forms  and  liiteua  are  fre- 
quent seems  to  strengthen  the 
former  supposition.  M.  variega- 
fU0  is  n  Chilian  form,  having 
much  larger  richly  colom-ed 
flowers  irregularly  blotched 
with  crimson,  maroon,  or  purple 
on  a  yellow  or  white  ground, 
sometimes  uniformly  yellow  or 
reddis)).  M.  giittatus  is  a  Cali- 
fornian  form  very  near  the  last 
in  which  the  flowers  are  spotted 
with  purple-brown  on  a  yellow 
ground.  The  intermediate 
varieties  of  these  three  forms 
are  numerous   and   beautiful. 

2.    M.   ciipreue.  —  This  is   a 
dwarfer  species  with  ovate-lance- 
olate toothed  3-nerved  glabrous 
1  (saves    often    tinged    with    red. 
Flowers  almost  regular,  copper- 
Pig. i»i.  uimuiu. KMioBatus.   (J a.t. >Ik.)  colouTod,     purplish      browu     or 
crimson;   limb  of  the  corolla  velvety  and   spotted.      It  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  and  has   produced   many  beautiful  freckled 
and  spotted  varieties. 

M.  quinqvLCVuhne^-ua,  a  closely  allied  species  or  variety,  is 
also  very  variable  in  the  colouring  of  its  flowers.  There  are 
varieties  with  lemon  and  orange-yellow  and  white  grounds 
blotched  with  purple,  rose  or  crimson.  It  is  found  in  the 
same  country. 

3.  M.  cardmaUs,  syn.  JHplacua  oardvnalie. — A  perennial 
from  2  to  3  feet  high  clothed  with  glutinous  hairs.  Leaves 
ovate,  stem-clasping.  Flowers  scarlet  or  rose,  with  or  without 
dots  in  the  throat.  The  lateral  reflexed  segraenta  of  the  corolla 
are  lobed.     A  native  of  California,  flowering  in  Summer. 

4.  M.  mosckatus.  Musk  Plant. — This  favourite  little  tufted 
trailer  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  ia  readily  known  from  its  con- 
geners not  only  by  its  agreeable  musk  scent,  but  also  from  its 
small  viscid  woolly  leaves  and  relatively  small  nearly  regular 
yellow  flowers.     A  native  of  Oregon  in  North-western  America. 
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16.  DIPLACUS. 

This  genus  is  very  near  the  last,  but  most  of  the  species 
are  woody  at  the  base.  The  main  distinction,  however,  is  in 
the  seed-vessel,  which  opens  in  valves  with  the  seed-bearing 
placentas  attached  to  them.  The  name  is  from  S/^,  double, 
and  TrXaicvo^,  a  placenta,  referring  to  the  separation  of  the 
placenta  into  two  parts. 

1.  Z).  ghitindaiLS^  syn.  Mi/mvliL8  glutindaus.-^A  robust 
growing  perennial  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  funnel-shaped 
almost  regular  flowers,  orange-coloured  in  the  original  variety. 
But  since  its  introduction,  about  a  century  since,  it  has  given 
birth  to  several  marked  varieties  which  have  been  described  as 
distinct  species.  They  may  be  reduced  to  four  principal  forms : 
D.  av/ranfUlcuyu8,  orange-coloured  flowers,  having  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla  emarginate ;  D.  puniceus,  cinnabar  flowers  with 
emarginate  lobes  ;  D.  latifdliua,  yellow  flowers,  larger  broader 
leaves,  and  rounded  corolla-lobes;  and  D.  gra/ndifidruSj  re- 
markable for  the  unusual  development  of  the  Umb  of  the  corolla, 
and  its  deeply  bilobate  divisions.  The  colour  here  is  rather 
variable,  ranging  in  every  shade  &om  piu:e  white  to  nankeen 
yellow,  uniform,  or  covered  with  spots.  This  species  is  from 
California,  and  somewhat  tender. 

8ibth6rpia  Europcba  is  an  interesting  slender  creeping  herb 
with  minute  reniform  hairy  leaves  and  solitary  axillary  flowers. 
It  is  foimd  here  and  there  in  the  South  and  West  of  England 
and  Ireland.  This  rapidly  covers  the  ground  in  damp  shady 
places. 

17.  BUDDLfiA. 

A  large  genus  of  shrubs,  herbs,  or  even  small  trees.  Leaves 
opposite,  commonly  densely  tomentose,  especially  on  the 
under  surface.  Flowers  small,  often  tomentose,  axillary,  spicate, 
capitate,  or  thyrsoid.  Calyx  equally  4-toothed.  Corolla 
tubidar-campanulate,  regular ;  limb  spreading,  4-toothed. 
Stamens  4,  included.  Capsule  dehiscing  septicidally  in  two 
valves.  About  eighty  species  are  known,  inhabiting  America, 
Africa,  and  tropical  Asia.  The  genus  was  named  after  Buddie, 
an  English  botanist.  This  and  some  of  the  allied  genera  are 
now  usually  referred  to  LoganidcecB,  but  having  overlooked  this 
genus  there  we  introduce  it  in  its  old  place. 

1.  5.  globosa. — This  is  a  shrubby  species,  and  the  only  one 
at  all  common  in  British  gardens.     Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
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acutely   acuminate,   clothed   with  a  dense  silvery  tomentum 

beneath,  and  somewhat  rugose  above,  usually  deciduous  in  our 

clicaate.     The  flowers  are  small,  bright  orange,  arrangsd   in 

small  globular  beads  on  long  peduncles.     It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 

2.    B.   Lmdleywna.  —  A  half-  hardy   shrub  with   angular 

glabrous  branches,  ovate  ehortly-petiolate  serrate  leaves,  and 

terminal  racemose  spikes  of 

purplish  red  bairy  flowers. 

A  native  of  China. 

B.  criepa  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct species,  from  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains,  having 
very  woolly  ferruginous  cor- 
date-lanceolate toothed  or 
curled  leaves  and  terminal 
spicate  panicles  of  lilac  and 
brown  fragrant  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  early  Spring. 

Erlnn  e  alpinus  is  a  pretty 
little  herbaceous  plant  from 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
growing  about  3  or  4  inches 
high.  Leavi'B  small,  oblong, 
dtutate,  radical  losulate. 
Flowers  racemose,  reddish- 
purple.  Corolla  regular, 
funnel -shaped  ;  limb  of  5 
toothed  lobes. 

Wulfhmi  CariTithiaca  is 
a  dwarf  herb  with  oblong 
petiolate  doubly  toothed 
leaves  and  bracteolate  ra- 
cemes of  pendent  tubular 
blue  flowers,  appearing  in 
Summer. 

18.  DIGITALIS. 
Biennial  or   perennial 
herbs,   rarely    shrubby. 
«   ...  ™_. .,  .  I^eavea    simple,    alternate. 

Tig  lej.  ntHUIii  pnrpimt    (( n.t.  •!».)         , ,        ,  ,     ™     ,  , 

the  lower  ones  tufted  and 
petiolate.     Flowers  in  long  terminal  bracteate  racemes.    Calyx 
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deeply  5-lobed.  Corolla  declinate,  tubular,  irregularly  campa- 
nulate  or  ventricose,  the  lower  central  lobe  being  longest. 
Stamens  4,  included ;  anthers  cohering  in  pairs.  Fruit  cap- 
sular, opening  in  2  valves.  Upwards  of  a  dozen  species  have 
been  described,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  The 
name  is  from  digitalej  a  finger-stall  or  thimble,  the  shape  of 
the  corolla. 

1.  D.  purpurea  (&g.  192).  Foxglove. — This  common  indi- 
genous biennial  species  is  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  but  it 
is  only  suitable  for  large  gardens,  shrubberies,  or  parks,  where 
it  may  be  grown  in  masses  in  a  semi-wild  state.  leaves  slightly 
cottony.  Flowers  in  the  common  variety  purple  speckled  with 
ocellated  spots ;  a  white  and  a  rosy  variety  are  occasionally 
seen. 

D.  Thdpai  is  a  perennial  species  resembling  the  last,  with 
decurrent  leaves  and  rather  smaller  purple  spotted  flowers  on 
distinct  peduncles. 

D.  fermgvnea^  D.  lutea,  2).  grandifldroj  and  D.  oehroleicca 
have  rusty  creamy  or  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  are  only  worthy 
of  a  place  in  large  collections. 

19.  VERONICA, 

Herbs  or  shrubs^  erect  or  prostrate  in  habit,  with  opposite 
and  alternate  or  rarely  whorled  leaves.  Flowers  in  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes,  rarely  solitary  and  axillary.  Calyx  4-  or  5- 
lobed.  Corolla  rotate  or  campanulate ;  limb  unequally  4-lobedy 
spreading.  Stamens  2,  exserted.  Capsule  compressed  or  turgid, 
2-valved.  Seeds  rather  large.  A  very  large  genus,  numbering 
upwards  of  150  species,  abounding  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  Southern  Australasia. 
Fifteen  species  are  found  in  Britain.  The  etymology  of  the 
generic  appellation  is  unexplained.  The  species  are  known  by 
the  English  name  of  Speedwell. 

1.  F.  apicdUa. — A  perennial  with  erect  flowering  stems  from 
1  to  2  feet  high,  terminated  by  racemes  of  bright  blue,  rose 
or  white  flowers.  Leaves  pubescent,  opposite,  ovat^  oblong, 
obtuse,  sessile  or  petiolate,  serrate  or  crenate.  A  native  of 
South  Britain,  but  rare  and  local.  It  produces  its  handsome 
spikes  of  flowers  freely  from  June  to  August. 

2.  F.  genticmaUlea. — A  pale  green  perennial  about  18  inches 
high,  common  in  cotta£;e  gardens.  Leaves  opposite,  linear, 
lanceolate,  acute,  crenate,  three-nerved,  with  a  cartilaginous 
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margin,  glabrescent.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  pale  blue 
with  darker  lines,  appearing  in  May  or  June.  }l  native  of  Asia 
Minor. 

3.  F.  sdxdtilis. — A  dwarf  tufted  evergreen  species  with 
spreading  stems  somewhat  woody  at  the  base.  Leaves  opposite, 
dark  green,  oblong-obovate,  crenate.  Flowers  racemose,  blue 
with  darker  lines  and  a  white  centre.  A  mountain  plant,  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  including  the  higher  mountains  of 
Scotland. 

4.  F.  longifdlia, — A  tall  variable  plant  with  opposite  or 
whorled  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base 
and  doubly  toothed  towards  the  apex,  and  long  dense  terminal 
racemes  of  blue  or  pink  flowers.  F.  incamoLta  and  F.  mari- 
tima  are  varieties  of  this  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Central 
Europe. 

We  might  extend  this  list  considerably,  but  the  species  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other  that  for  general  purposes  the  above 
will  be  found  sufficient.  F.  TeUcriuTn,  F.  AtLstrlcwa,  F.  ame- 
thysD/na  and  F.  Candida  are  occasionally  cultivated.  F.  Cha- 
Tn^rySf  Cat's-eyes,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  commonest  of 
native  perennial  species.  It  is  a  creeping  hairy  plant  with 
ovate-cordate  shortly  petiolate  deeply  serrate  leaves  and  axillary 
racemes  of  rather  larger  bright  blue  flowers.  F.  BeccahUnga^ 
Brooklime,  and  F.  AnagdUis  are  fleshy  plants  growing  in  wet 
places.  The  former  has  stalked  oblong  leaves  and  axillary 
racemes  of  blue  or  pink  flowers ;  and  the  latter  sessile  stem- 
clasping  leaves  and  pale  blue  or  white  flowers.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  we  must  mention  the  New  Zealand  species,  of 
which  there  are  now  many  beautiful  varieties  in  cultivation, 
but  being  rather  tender  they  are  more  extensively  grown  for 
window  and  conservatory  decoration  in  Autumn  and  Winter. 
Nevertheless  they  will  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  the  south- 
west near  the  sea  with  slight  protection  in  very  severe  weather. 
These  are  evergreen  shrubby  species  and  varieties  with  axillary 
racemes  of  purple,  blue,  lilac,  white,  pink  or  crimson  flowers. 
F.  apeddsa  with  glossy  oblong  entire  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
F.  aalicifdUa  and  F.  ma/yivcarpa  with  linear-lanceolate  leaves, 
are  the  parents  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  varieties,  including  F. 
ATideradnij  F.  versicolor^  F.  LincUeyana,  F.  JcerTneslna^  etc. 

Ouriaia  cocdnea  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  though  rare 
creeping  plant  with  ascending  flowering  stems  about  6  inches 
high.     Leaves  all  radical,  broadly  ovate,  cordate,  slightly  lobed 
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and  toothed.     Scapes  bracteolate,  bearing  numerous  drooping 
tubular  scarlet  flowers.     A  native  of  the  Andes. 

Besides  the  above  enumerated  plants  of  this  order  there  is  a 
large  tribe  of  very  handsome  plants  still  almost  unknown  in 
cultivation,  on  account  of  the  diflBculties  experienced  in  raising 
them  artificially,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  partially 
parasitical  in  the  natural  state  on  the  roots  of  the  plants  they 
are  associated  with.  This  section  includes  amongst  others  the 
genera  Gerdrdia^  Pedi^mlarisj  Melampy7n(,m^  and  GaatiW^ja. 


Order  LXXIX.— BIGNONIACRZB. 

Handsome  shrubs  or  herbs  of  trailing,  twining  or  climbing 
habit,  or  more  rarely  erect.  Leaves  usually  opposite,  compound 
or  simple,  exstipulate.  Calyx  inferior,  entire  or  lobed  or 
spathaceous.  Corolla  regular  or  irregular.  Stamens  5,  of  which 
4  or  only  2  are  fertile.  Fruit  a  dry  frequently  woody  capsule, 
2-celled  with  a  central  placentation,  or  1 -celled  with  parietal 
placentation.  Seeds  compressed,  winged,  destitute  of  albumen. 
There  are  about  fifty  genera,  comprising  450  species,  for  the 
greater  part  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions. 

1.  bignOnia. 

Shrubby  climbers  with  pinnate  deciduous  often  tendrilled 
leaves  and  handsome  campanulate  flowers.  Calyx  entire  or 
obscurely  toothed.  Corolla  slightly  irregular.  Fertile  stamens 
4,  with  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Capsule  2-celled,  2-valved, 
compressed,  the  partition  parallel  with  the  valves.  This  genus 
commemorates  the  Abbe  Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV. 

1.  B.  capreolata. — A  very  handsome  glabrous  climber  with 
unijugate  leaves  terminating  in  a  branched  tendril,  and  often 
provided  with  two  very  small  leaflets  near  the  base  of  the 
petiole.  Peduncles  clustered,  one-flowered.  Flowers  large, 
orange.  A  native  of  North  America  from  Virginia  southwards, 
and  only  suitable  for  warm  sheltered  situations. 

2.  tecOma. 

This  differs  from  Bignonia  in  the  convex  valves  of  the  capsule 
being  contrary  to  the  partition,  and  in  the  leaves  being  desti- 
tute of  a  tendril.  The  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Aztec 
Tecomaxochitl. 


252  Bignoniacem —  Tecotna. 

T.TaA\c(ma  (fig.  193),  ayn.  Bi^Tidma  radKcam. — Tnimpet 
Flower,   A  tall  climber  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  supporting 


itself  by  meaUB  of  rootlets  from  the  joints.  Flowers  orange  and 
Bcatlet,  produced  in  Summer.  North  America  from  Pennsyl- 
vania southwards.  This  is  the  species  commonly  seen  in  gardens. 

T,  gr<ind/ifi^a  is  from  North-eastern  Asia,  and  resembles  the 
last,  but  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  shorter  and  the  tiiroat  more 
open. 

3.  CATALPA. 

Erect  trees  with  large  simple  leaves  and  terminal  panicles 
of  Bowers.  Calyx  bilabiate.  Corolla  campanulate.  Fertile 
stamens  2  or  4.  Capsule  long  and  slender,  with  the  partition 
contrary  to  the  valves.  A  small  genus  occurring  in  the  West 
Indies,  North  America,  Japan,  and  China.  The  name  is  the 
Indian  appellation  for  the  North  American  species. 
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1.  C  Hgwrtiwidxs  (fig.  194),  syn.  G.  ayrmgce/dlia,  Indian 
Bean. — A  haDdsome  small  tree  with  large  leaves  downy 
beneath,  either  opposite  nr  in  wlioria  of  threes.     Flowers  white 


Ftg.  1»4.  CnMlpiblKnoDlaidge.    (InatiiK.) 

tinged  with  violet  and  speckled  with  purple  and  yellow  in  the 
throat.  The  seed-vessel,  which  in  rarely  seen  in  thin  country, 
is  nearly  a  foot  long.  A  native  of  the  t>outhern  States  of  North 
Americal     There  is  a  variety  with  golden  foliage. 

0.  Bkngei  is  a  native  of  China,  of  rather  smaller  stature, 
with  more  acuminate  glabrous  leaves, 

4.  ECCBEMOCARPUS. 
Climbing  herbaceous  or  shrubby  perennials  with  compound 
leaves  and  leaf-opposed  racemes  of  brilliantly  coloured  flowers. 
Fertile  stamens  didynamous.  Capsule  small,  oblong.  A  South 
American  genus  of  few  species.  The  name  is  from  ixKptfijs^ 
pendent,  and  Kapwof,  a  fruit,  in  allusion  to  the  pendulous  seed- 
vessels. 

1.  S.  acoiw  (fig.  195),  ayn.  CalampHis  ecabra. — An  herba^ 
leoua  climber  with  bipinnate  leaves  and  orange  and  Ecailct 
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tubular  flowerB.     This  handaome  plant  is  usually  treated  ae  an 
anuaal  iu  the  open  air.     It  ia  a  native  of  ChilL 


Order  LXXX.— GESNERACirffi. 

This  is  a  considerable  order  of  herbs  and  shriibs  with  usually 
very  gorgeous  and  brilliant  flowers,  including  the  genera 
Oloxinia,  Achimhiea,  jEsckyna/nthua,  and  Oesriira,  of  our 
stoves;  but  there  is  only  one  hardy  Bpecies  in  oui  gardens,  viz., 
Ram&ndia  Pyrenaica,  ayn.  Verbdeowm  Mycbni.  The  order 
is  characterised  amongst  the  Qamopetalous  division  by  having 
unsymmetrical  flowers  and  parietal  placentation  of  the  ovary; 
but  the  little  plant  alluded  to  is  anomalous  in  having  Bymme- 
trical  flowers,  and  hence  its  position  is  not  undisputed.  It  is  a 
dwarf  mountain  plant  about  4  inches  high  with  tufted  oblong- 
cordate  rugose  shaggy  leaves  and  few-flowered  bractless  scapes. 
The  flowers  are  purple  or  lilac  with  yellow  anthers. 


Ohdek  LXXXI.— PEDALlAOEffi. 

A  small  order  remarkable  for  the  curious  forms  assumed  by 
the  seed-veseel  of  diflerent  species.  In  structural  arrangements 
it  hardly  dift'ers  from  the  last.  The  only  genus  we  are  familiar 
with  in  cultivation  is  Martynia.  The  species  are  of  annual 
duration,  branching  from  the  base,  and  clothed  with  clammy 
hairs.     Leaves  simple,  cordate-oblong  or  rotundate.     Flowers 
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large,  in  short  racemes.  Corolla  campanulate,  gibbous  below. 
Fertile  stamens  2  or  4.  The  fruit,  at  first  soft,  is  ultimately  a 
woody  wrinkled  4-<;elled  capsule,  terminated  by  a  long  curved 
beak.  Seeds  few  and  large.  M.  proboscidea,  Unicom  Plant, 
has  blue  flowers ;  M.  lutea^  yellow ;  and  M.  fragrana  has 
crimson-purple  fragrant  flowers.  All  of  these  are  of  American 
origin. 

Oedbe  LXXXII.— AOANTHLA.CE-ffi. 

Herbs  (or  more  rarely  shrubs)  with  opposite  rarely  verticillat^ 
simple  entire  or  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  usually  in  bracteolate 
spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  inferior,  4-  or  5-lobed,  sometimes 
very  small,  and  occasionally  obsolete.  Corolla  ringent  or  bila- 
biate, the  lower  lip  overlapping  the  upper  in  bud,  rarely  l- 
lipped.  Stamens  usually  2,  sometimes  4,  and  didynamous. 
Capsule  two-celled,  two-valved  ;  valves  opposite  the  partition. 
Seeds  exalbuminous,  2  or  more  in  each  cell,  attached  to  a  woody 
placenta  which  splits  through  the  axis  and  adheres  to  the 
valves.  There  are  about  150  genera  and  1500  species,  nearly 
all  tropical. 

1.  ACANTHUS. 

Herbaceous  plants,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage 
rather  than  their  flowers.  Leaves  pinnatifid  or  bipinnatifld 
and  toothed.  Flowers  in  leafy  spikes  terminating  the  stem. 
Calyx  imequally  4-lobed,  sometimes  spinescent.  Corolla  having 
only  one  lip,  the  inferior,  developed.  Stamens  4.  Cells  of  the 
capsule  2-seeded.  The  three  or  four  species  described  are  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  "A/capOa  signifies  spine  or 
thorn,  and  was  applied  to  the  prickly  species  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  foliage  of  these  plants  furnished  the  idea 
for  decorating  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture. 

1.  A.  api/ndav^  {&g.  196).  Beards  Breech. — Stems  about  3  feet 
high.  Leaves  and  bracts  very  prickly.  Flowers  purplish  and 
white,  appearing  in  Summer.  A.  spinoaissi/mus  scarcely  differs, 
but  the  flowers  are  larger. 

2.  A.  TodUia. — ^This  is  a  similar  plant,  but  the  teeth  of  the 
leaves,  though  acute,  are  not  prickly.  A.  latifdlma  is  a  variety 
of  this.  Flowers  white,  pink  or  pale  blue.  A.  longifdU/aa  is 
distinguished  by  its  longer  leaves,  narrower  in  outline,  and 
crimson  flowers. 

A  A   2 
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Thunlergia  alata  is  a  very  handsome  perennial  from  India 
and  Africa,  which  is  ordinarily  treated  as  annual.     It  is  a 

twinin^j  plant  with  hastate  petiolate  leaves,  the  petiolea  winged, 
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ind  solitary  axillary  pedunculate  nearly  regular  flowers 
■with  a  broad  spreading  limb.  They  are  variously  coloured : 
either  white,  buff,  pale  yellow  or  orange,  with  a  purplish-black 
centre,  or  uniformly  orange  or  white. 


Verbenace^ —  Verbena. 
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B^iAmih^a  Americana,  Water  Willow,  is  a  pretty  North 
American  aquatic  pereiiDial  1  to  2  feet  high  with  liiiear- 
lanceolate  glabrous  leaves  aod  axillary  loag-stalked  dense 
spikes  of  purplish  bilabiate  flowers.  It  is  peculiar  in  having 
the  anther-cella  of  the  two  stamen!^  placed  one  below  the  other. 


Obdbb  liXXXIII.— VERBENACKffi. 

Shrubs  or  herbs  with  opposite  or  verticillate  exstipuiate 
leaves.  Flowers  corymbose,  spicate  or  capitat«,  rarely  solitary. 
Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  inferior.  Corolla  deciduous,  irregular, 
often  2-lipped.  Stamens  4  and  didynamous,  or  only  2.  Style 
terminating  the  ovary.  Fruit  2-  or  4r-celled,  nucamentaceoua 
or  drupaceous;  cells  1 -seeded.  There  are  between  40  and 
60  genera  and  about  600  species,  common  in  the  tropics,  but 
rare  in  temperate  regions. 

1.  VERBfiNA. 
Annual  or  perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs 
with  opposite  or  whorled 
simple  pinnatifid  or  lobed 
leaves.  Calyx  ribbed, 
irregularly  5-toothed. 
Corolla  salver-shaped ; 
tube  often  curved ;  limb 
regular,  spreading,  or 
more  or  less  bilabiate. 
Stamens  4,  included. 
Fruit  splitting  into  four 
l-seeded  nutlets.  The 
species  are  estimated  at 
about  70,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  American. 
We  have,  however,  one 
common  European  spe- 
cies which  extends  to 
England,  and  is  especi- 
ally abundant  in  the  south.  It  is  the  V.  offi/Analis,  Vervain, 
a  slender  plant  from  1  to  3  feet  high  with  opposite  oblong 
pinnatifid   or   tripartite    leaves    and    elongating    bracteolate 
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dense  spikes  of  small  lilac  flowers.     The  generic  name  is  of 
classical  origin,  but  the  signification  is  obscure. 

1.  F.  AvilMia  (fig.  197). — ^This  handsome  plant  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  species  introduced  of  those  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  brilliant  array  of  hybrids  now  in  cultivation. 
A  hairy  plant  having  deeply-cut  trilobate  leaves  and  rosy-purple 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  and  of  annual  duration, 
introduced  in  1774.     F.  Drummdndii  is  a  variety  of  this. 

2.  F.  chcimondivfdlia,  syn.  F.  Melvad/res  and  F.  TneUaaoHdea. 
— A  South  American  perennial  species  of  creeping  habit  with 
regularly  toothed  not  laciniate  leaves  and  umbellate  reddish 
violet  flowers  in  the  variety  first  introduced.  1827  is  the  date 
recorded  of  its  introduction.  F.  ^ettmoicies,  from  the  same 
coimtry,  is  probably  a  natural  variety  of  this  species  with 
white  or  rose-coloured  fragrant  flowers. 

This  species  is  believed  to  be  the  principal  parent  of  the 
garden  varieties,  though  the  typical  plant  is  lost  in  the  maze 
of  hybrids.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  several  species  or 
natural  varieties  are  variously  blended  and  intermixed  in  the 
garden  forms.  F.  i/ncisa  is  a  very  beautiful  allied  plant  from 
South  America  with  ovate-lanceolate  irregularly  toothed  petio- 
late  leaves  and  long-stalked  umbels  of  pale  red  flowers.  Some 
of  the  hybrid  varieties  in  cultivation  are  perhaps  due  to  crosses 
between  F.  inciaa  and  F.  chamcedrifbUa. 

3.  F.  pulckiUa,  syn.  F.  Unera, — A  distinct  perennial  species 
of  creeping  habit  with  square  stems. and  deeply-cut  leaves,  and 
smaller  heads  of  smaller  flowers.  The  divisions  of  the  leaves 
are  narrow  and  distant,  and  the  flowers  usually  variegated 
in  two  or  three  colom-s.  The  variety  Mahonitti  with  striped 
flowers  belongs  here.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was 
introduced  in  1827. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  allude  to  the  numerous  varieties 
further  than  to  remark  that  they  exhibit  every  shade  and  tint  of 
lilac,  purple,  pink,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  also  pure  white. 
They  are  for  the  greater  part  uniformly  coloured,  but  there  are 
some  handsome  striped  and  bordered  varieties. 

F.  vendaa  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  species  from  South  America 
of  erect  habit,  with  sessile  entire  somewhat  rugose  leaves  and 
elongating  heads  of  violet  or  bluish  violet  flowers.  F.  alata 
has  a  branched  inflorescence,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  deeply 
4-winged  stems. 

The   genus   Lantana  consists   chiefly  of  South  American 
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shrubs  and  herbs  having  opposite  simple  leaves  and  axillary 
pedunculate  heads  of  small  variously-coloured  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  2-celled  and  drupoid.  For  bedding  purposes  some  of 
the  perennial  species  are  treated  as  annuals.  L.  Camd/ra  is 
the  variable  species  commonly  seen,  with  changeable  flowers, 
yellow,  white,  orange,  red,  lilac,  and  intermediate  tints, 
arranged  in  dense  hemispherical  heads. 

2.  lilPPIA. 

A  large  genus  of  American  herbs  and  shrubs,  only  one  of 
which  concerns  us.  The  distinctly  bilabiate  corolla,  included 
stamens,  and  2-celled  capsule  are  the  principal  characters.  The 
genus  was  dedicated  to  Lippi,  an  Italian  botanist. 

1.  Z.  dtrioddra,  syn.  Aloysia  dtrioddra,  and  Verbhia 
trvphyUa*  Lemon-scented  Verbena. — ^This  favourite  deciduous 
shrub  is  generally  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  but  it  will  thrive  and 
form  large  bushes  in  the  South-west  of  England.  It  has  slender 
branches  and  pale-green  agreeably-scented  lanceolate  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls  of  threes.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
whitish  or  lilac,  in  terminal  panicles.     Chili. 

Lippia  nodifldraj  syn.  Zapania  lanceolata,  etc..  Fog-fruit, 
is  a  tufted  creeping  plant  from  North  America  with  spathulate 
or  cuneate  serrate  leaves  and  axillary  pedunculate  bracteolate 
capitules  of  pale  blue  flowers. 

The  showy  genus  ClerodSndron^  having  simple  leaves  and 
terminal  panicles  of  brightly  coloured  pentamerous  flowers 
with  exserted  stamens  and  style,  and  4-celled  ovaries  and  fruits, 
furnishes  one  or  two  nearly  or  quite  hardy  species  for  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  south-western  coast.  But  they  are  almost 
unknown  out  of  the  stove  or  greenhouse. 

G.  foitid/um^  syn.  C  Bungei,  a  native  of  Northern  China, 
will  bear  our  ordinary  winters  with  impunity.  It  is  a  hand- 
some shrub  armed  with  short  scattered  spines.  Leaves  ample, 
pubescent,  cordate-acimiinate,  toothed,  on  slender  petioles. 
Flowers  lilac-rose,  in  dense  terminal  corymbs. 

GaUicdrpa  ATnericana^  French  Mulberry,  is  a  North  Ame- 
rican dwarf  tender  shrub  with  ovate-oblong  toothed  leaves 
silvery  beneath  with  a  scurfy  tomentum,  and  small  flowers 
in  axillary  cymes,  succeeded  by  violet-coloured  berries,  which 
constitute  its  chief  attraction. 
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3.  VITEX. 

A  considerable  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Leaves  digitately 
compound  or  simple.  Inflorescence  terminal  or  axillary,  pani- 
culate or  cymose.  Calyx  5-tootbed.  Corolla,  salver-shaped; 
limb  oblique,  5-  or  e-lobed,  obscurely  2-lipped.  Fruit  dry,  4- 
celled.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  tropical,  a  few  reach- 
ing the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Cliina.  A  classical  name  applied 
to  a  Willow,  or  some  other  shrub  with  flexible  branches. 

1.  V.  AgnuB-Cdstua.  Chaste-tree. — An  aromatic  shrub  6 
to  12  feet  high.  Leaves  digitately  5-  to  7-foliolate ;  leaflets 
lanceolate-acuminate,  quite  entire,  and  clothed  with  a  white 
tomentum  on  the  lower  surface.  Flowers  small,  violet,  in  ter- 
minal interrupted  paniculate  spikes.  A  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe. 


Order  LXXXIV.— LABIATJE. 

Herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  frequently  furnished  with 
immersed  glands  of  aromatic  fragrant  oil.  Stems  usually 
4-angled.  Leaves  opposite  or  verticillate,  simple  or  compound. 
Flowers  in  axillary  cymes  or  solitary  or  capitate.  Calyx  inferior, 
tubular,  ribbed,  5-  or  10-toothed  or  bilabiate.  Corolla  usually 
bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  overlapping  the  lower  in  bud.  Stamens 
4  and  didynamous,  or  only  2.  Fruit  composed  of  4  (rarely 
fewer)  1 -seeded  nutlets  enclosed  in  the  persistent  calyx.  Seeds 
erect,  with  little  or  no  albumen.  A  very  large  and  very  natural 
assemblage  of  plants,  comprising  about  2,500  species,  chiefly 
inhabiting  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  The  order  is 
abundantly  represented  in  Britain  and  in  the  herb  garden. 
Sage,  Salvia  ojfficmalis ;  Spearmint,  MSntha  viridis  ;  Pepper- 
mint, M.  piperita ;  Thyme,  Thymus  vulgaris ;  Marjoram, 
Origanuvi  vulgare ;  and  Basil,  OcyrauTn  Basilicum,  are 
amongst  the  most  familiar. 

1.  cOleus. 

A  genus  of  tropical  herbs  and  shrubs,  valuable  for  the 
brilliantly-coloured  foliage  of  the  species  in  general  cultiva- 
tion. The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and  borne  in 
terminal  spikes  of  verticillasters.  Calyx  campanulate ;  limb 
5-toothed   or  bilabiate,   recurved   in   fruit.      Corolla   with   a 
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slender  tube  and  bilabiate  limb,  upper  lip  3-  or  4-lobed, 
lower  lip  entire,  frequently  concave,  and  enclosing  the  stamens. 
The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  con- 
sequently tender,  and  only  suitable  for  sheltered  warm  gardens 
in  Summer.  The  name  is  derived  from  KoiiXsos^  a  sheath,  the 
filaments  being  united  at  the  base. 

G.  Blumei^  from  Java,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  intro- 
duced of  the  set  with  ornamental  foliage.  It  is  an  erect 
rather  succulent  herbaceous  plant  with  large  ovate-acuminate 
toothed  leaves  of  a  pale  green  marbled  or  spotted  with  purple- 
brown,  and  small  blue  and  white  flowers.  Somewhat  recently  two 
other  species  or  forms  have  been  introduced  from  the  Pacific 
Islands,  namely,  G.  Veitchii  and  G.  O-ibsdni.  The  foliage  of  these 
is  variegated  with  crimson,  purple,  and  green,  and  by  inter- 
crossing these  with  0.  Bliimei  in  various  ways,  many  very 
magnificent  varieties  have  been  obtained.  In  some  the  colours 
are  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  beautifully  contrasted.  Some 
of  the  first  were  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  ;  and  now  every  year  produces  its  quota  of 
new  ones. 

2.  LAVANDULA. 

Dwarf  compact  branching  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  entire 
or  toothed.  Flowers  small,  on  long-stalked  spikes.  Calyx 
ovate,  ribbed,  unequally  toothed.  Corolla  with  a  2-lobed  upper, 
and  3-lobed  lower  lip.  Stamens  and  style  concealed  in  the 
corolla.  A  small  genus  of  plants  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  name  is  derived  from  lavare,  to  wash,  in  allusion 
to  the  use  of  the  plant  by  the  ancients  to  perfume  their  baths. 

1.  L,  vh'a.  Common  Lavender.  —  A  variable  undershrub 
with  narrow  lanceolate  entire  hoary  or  nearly  glabrous  leaves  and 
terminal  verticillate  spikes  of  small  blue  flowers  on  a  very  long 
peduncle.  Z.  Spica  closely  resembles  L.  vhra^  and  is  perhaps 
a  form  of  the  same  species.  It  differs,  according  to  DecandoUe, 
in  its  dwarfer  habit,  whiter  tomentum,  leaves  crowded  towards 
the  base  of  tlie  branches,  and  shorter  denser  flower-spikes. 

L.  lanata  belongs  to  the  same  group,  but  the  leaves  are 
broader,  and  clothed  on  both  sides  with  a  thick  velvety  white 
tomentum.  L.  Stsochaa  and  L.  dentata  are  handsome  species 
belonging  to  a  group  distinguished  by  the  dense  spikes  being 
surmounted  with  a  crown  of  coloured  foliaceous  bracts.  The 
former  has  narrow  entire,  and  the  latter  finely-toothed  leaves. 
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Perilla  Ncmkin&nais  is  an  annual  from  China  with  ample 
deep  purple  foliage.  The  almost  regular  rose-coloured  flowers 
are  small  and  insignificant. 

The  genus  MSnthOj  distinguished  by  the  axillary  or  spiked 
verticillasters  of  small  nearly  regular  flowers  with  four  almost 
equal  spreading  stamens,  offers  little  that  is  ornamental, 
though  the  fragrance  of  some  of  the  species  might  entitle 
them  to  a  place  in  the  flower-garden.  M.  piperUa^  Pepper- 
mint, is  a  sub-erect  plant  with  glabrous  oblong-lanceolate  ser- 
rate petiolate  leaves,  and  spicate  inflorescence.  M,  Pul^gvum, 
Pennyroyal,  is  prostrate,  creeping,  with  small  ovate-oblong 
serrate  leaves  and  clusters  of  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves.  Jf.  rotundifdlia  is  an  erect  plant  with  roundish 
crenate  wrinkled  sessile  woolly  leaves  and  dense  terminal  spikes 
of  white  or  pink  flowers,  of  which  there  is  a  good  variety  with 
variegated  foliage. 

3.  SALVIA. 

A  very  large  genus  of  undershrubs  and  herbs  of  diverse 
habit.  Calyx  tubular-bilabiate,  upper  lip  entire  or  tridentate, 
lower  bifid ;  throat  naked.  Corolla  bilabiate ;  throat  naked, 
hairy  or  tuberculate ;  upper  lip  erect,  entire  or  bifid ;  lower 
lip  trilobate,  lateral  lobes  spreading.  Stamens  2 ;  anther-cells 
distant,  one  fertile  and  the  other  sterile.  Nutlets  usually 
smooth  and  shining.  The  number  of  species  is  estimated  at 
"400.  They  are  found  in  most  temperate  and  tropical  countries, 
and  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
We  have  two  indigenous  species,  one,  S.  V&rhenaca^  being 
tolerably  conmion.  This  has  small  violet-blue  flowers  remark- 
able for  the  short  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  S.  praUnsia  has 
conspicuous  bright  blue  flowers,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
Britain,  and  probably  an  introduced  plant,  as  it  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  generic  name  is  from  aaivare,  to 
save,  from  the  reputed  medicinal  properties  of  some  species. 

1.  8.  patens  (fig.  198). — This  splendid  perennial  plant  is 
not  perfectly  hardy,  but  very  desirable  on  account  of  the 
intense  rich  blue  of  its  velvety  flowers.  Unfortunately  it  is  of 
rather  straggling  habit.     It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

2.  /S.  chiondntha, — An  erect  perennial  about  2  feet  high 
with  oblong-oval  shaggy  leaves  and  very  handsome  spikes  of 
large  pure  white  flowers,  appearing  towards  the  end  of  Spring. 
Native  of  Asia  Minor. 
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3.  S.  verticUliita. — This  is  a  robust  epeciea  from  3  to  4  feet 
high.  Leaves  ovate-  or  somewhat  triangular-cordate  at  the 
base     and     iriegularly 

toothed  or  lobed.  Flow- 
ers blue,  numerous,  in 
long  whorled  spikes. 
Corolla-tube  naked.  A 
very  hardy  species  froni 
Central  Europe,  bloom- 
ing in  July  and  August. 

4.  S.  glutinbaa. — An- 
other hardy  European 
species  about  a  yard  high , 
the  younger  parts  clothed 
with  glandular  viscid 
hairs.  Leaves  cordate- 
hastate,  acuminate, 
coarsely  serrate.  Flowers 
pale  yellow  spotted  with 
brown,  about  six  in  a 
cluster.  Corolla- tube 
nakedl  This  blooms  from 
June  to  August. 

6.  8.  gpUnden^. — A 
tender  shrubby  species 
with  ovate-crenate  gla- 
brescent  leaves  on  long 
petioles     and    bright 

scarlet    flowers    remark-  fi«.  m.  saimi  |b»i«.   (jnmtiJi..) 

able  for  the  coloured  calyx.     South  America. 

6.  S.  Forakcehlii. — This  is  a  hai-dy  herbaceous  species  with 
rather  naked  stems  about  a  foot  high,  and  tufted  radical  hairy 
obovate  auricled  leaves,  and  purple,  blue  or  violet  and  white 
flowers,  produced  all  the  Summer.     A  native  of  the  Levant. 

5.  arg&ntea  has  fine  large  ovate  leaves  clothed  with  a 
beajitiful  silvery  down,  and  white  flowers  of  short  duration. 
South  Europe.  iS,  bKcolor  is  a  tall  species  from  North  Africa, 
with  whit«  and  violet  flowers.     S.  coccvaea,  a  native  of  South 

.America,  has  small  bright  scarlet  flowers.  8.  hractehta  has 
small  purple  flowers  and  conspicuous  coloured  bracts ;  it  is 
a  native  of  Eussia.  8.  Hdrmvnum  is  another  species  with 
coloured  bracts  and  blue  flowers,  from  the  Pyrenees. 
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4.  ROSMARINUS. 

A  geniuj  of  one  South  EuropeaD  species,  a  familiar  sbnib  in 
gardens.  It  ie  technically  distinguished  b;  its  coloured  bila- 
biate calyx  and  corolla  with  two  esserted  stamens  having  a 
reversed  tooth  on  each  filament.  The  name  is  a  compound  of 
ro8,  dew,  and  marinus,  sea. 

1.  R.offiAsinaiia.  Rosemary. — A  dense  branching  shrub  with 
linear  sessile  leaves,  the  edges  recurved.  Flowers  pale  blue 
or  white.  There  are  several  varieties  distinguished  by  name : 
as  R.  off,  latifdlius,  R.  off.  fdliw  aiirein,  and  R.  off.  fdliis 
argSnteis. 

The  genus  Thymus  oSeis  little  in  the  ornamental  vay,  but 
most  of  the  species  are  agreeably  fragrant,  and  will  thrive  in 
dry  rocky  places ;  some  of  the  variegated  varieties,  as  T.  dtri- 
odbnta  variegatus,  of  nurserymen,  are  very  neat. 

5.  MONARDA. 
A  small  genus  of  erect  herbs  with  simple  toothed  leaves  and 
showy  flowers  in  close  heads  of  whorls  surrounded  with  bracts. 
Calyx  tubular,  elongated,  nearly  equally  5-toothod.   Corolla  long 
and  slender,  deeply  bilabiate;    lips    narrow,  nearly  equal  and 
slightly  toothed.     Stamens  2,  ascending,  the  spreading  anther- 
cells  confluent   at  the  junction. 
The  species  are  all  from  North 
America.  Dedicated  to  Monardez, 
a  Spanish  botanist. 

1.  M.  didyTna  {fig.  199).  Os- 
wego Tea  or  Bee  Balm. —  A 
slightly  hairy  perennial  about  2 
feet  high  with  showy  scarlet  or 
bright  red  flowers  and  bract«. 
I'his  flowers  in  Summer,  and  is 
by  Ear  the  showiest  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  detached  corolla  in 
the  cut"  is  about  one-quarter  of 
the  natural  size. 
"■     '    ™    '  '  "'  M.  fiatulbea.  Wild  Bergamot, 

has  narrower  leaves  and  smaller  purple,  pink  or  white  flowers. 
Prunella  grandiflbra  is  very  near  our  native  Self-heal,  P. 
vulgarie,  but  the  flowers  are  miich  larger.     There  are  purple, 
violet,  and  white  varieties.     This  genus  is  distinguished  by  its 
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dense  bracteate  spikes  or  heads  of  flowers,  in  which  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  is  large  and  concave,  nearly  equalling  the 
four  stamens. 

6.  SCUTELLARIA. 

Slender  herbs  or  more  rarely  shrubby,  with  simple  leaves. 
Flowers  axillary  and  solitary  or  geminate,  or  terminal  and  spicate 
or  racemose.  Calyx  bilabiate,  lips  entire,  ultimately  closing  over 
the  fruit,  and  the  upper  one  furnished  with  a  helmet-shaped 
appendage  which  enlarges  as  the  fruit  is  advancing  towards 
maturity.  Corolla-tube  long,  curved,  dilated  at  the  throat,  naked 
within  ;  upper  lip  entire  or  notched ;  lateral  lobes  of  the 
lower  lip  usually  connected  with  the  upper,  the  central  one 
spreading.  Stamens  4  ;  anthers  cohering  in  pairs.  A  large 
gv,nus,  abundant  in  America,  and  scattered  throughout  the 
northern  temperate  regions.  The  genus  is  represented  by  two 
species  in  Britain,  8.  ffolei^ilata  and  S.  minor ;  the  former, 
common  in  England,  has  blue  flowers ;  and  the  latter  is  a  rather 
rare  plant  of  very  slender  habit,  with  small  pale  pink  flowers. 
They  are  known  imder  the  popular  name  Skull-cap.  The  generic 
name  is  from  acuteUa^  a  dish,  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
calycinal  appendage. 

1.  S.  Tnacrdntfia. — A  pretty  perennial,  usually  less  than  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  obtuse,  eiliate.  Flowera  showy, 
violet-blue,  in  alternate  axillary  pairs,  produced  throughout 
the  Summer.     A  native  of  Siberia. 

2.  S.  alpVna. — Of  about  the  same  stature  as  the  last,  with 
nearly  sessile  ovate-cordate  toothed  hairy  leaves.  Flowers  in 
dense  terminal  spikes,  wholly  purple,  or  the  lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  white  or  yellowish.  A  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  producing  its  flowers  freely  all  the 
Summer. 

3.  S.Japonica. — A  creeping  species  with  obovate-spathulate. 
leaves  narrowed  towards  the  base  into  a  short  petiole.  Flowers 
in  terminal  spikes,  bright  blue  or  white.  A  profuse  blooming 
plant  from  Japan. 

S.  viUosa,  from  the  Andes  of  Peru,  has  dense  terminal  spikes 
of  showy  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  rather  tender.  There  are 
several  other  interesting  hardy  species,  but  the  greenhouse 
species  from  Mexico  greatly  exceed  them  in  the  size  and 
brilliancy  of  tl  eir  flowers. 
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7.  NEPETA. 

A  large  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  for  the  greater  part  rather 
unattractive.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal.  Calyx  tubular, 
15-ribbed,  5-toothed,  equal  or  unequal.  Corolla-tube  narrow, 
dilated  and  naked  at  the  throat ;  upper  lip  straight,  bifid ;  lower 
lip  trifid ;  central  lobe  largest.  Stamens  4,  ascending  under  the 
upper  lip,  anther-cells  diverging.  Nutlets  smooth.  The  species 
are  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,  from  the  temperate  and  warm 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  We  have  two  indigenous 
species :  N.  Cataria^  Catmint,  and  N.  Olechdma,  syn.  Olechdma 
hederacea,  Groimd  Ivy.  Probably  the  former  is  not  truly 
native,  as  it  seems  to  be  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient 
buildings  and  gardens.  The  Ground  Ivy  is  a  common  plant  in 
England,  and  one  of  our  earliest  Spring  flowers.  The  name  is 
of  Latin  origin  and  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  some  plant 
of  this  order.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Nepete,  a  city 
in  Tuscany. 

1,  N.  Musslni. — ^This  appears  to  be  the  correct  name  of  the 
species  in  general  cultivation  under  various  names.  It  is  the 
species  employed  for  bedding  purposes.  Different  varieties 
bear  the  names  TncbcrdntliOj  longifldrOf  etc.  It  grows  from 
1  to  3  feet  high,  with  oblong-cordate  obtuse  hoary  toothed 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  some  shade  of  blue  according  to  the 
variety,  in  leafy  spikes  of  whorls,  lasting  for  a  considerable 
time.     It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Siberia. 

8.  DRACOCfiPHALUM. 
Annual  or  perennial  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  and  spiked 
or  capitate  bracteate  whorls  of  flowers.  Calyx  tubular,  straight, 
5-toothed,  the  upper  tooth  usually  largest.  Corolla-tube 
inflated  at  the  throat ;  limbs  bilabiate,  upper  lip  concave, 
lower  lip  3-lobed.  Stamens  4.  There  are  about  thirty  species, 
in  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the  north.  The  name  is  a 
compound  of  ipaKnav^  a  dragon,  and  /vcc^aXij,  a  head,  literally 
dragon's  head,  from  the  shape  of  the  corolla. 

1.  D.  peregrinuTri. — A  handsome  decumbent  perennial  spe- 
cies. Leaves  lanceolate,  remotely  toothed  and  mucronate, 
tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  violet-blue,  spotted  on  the  lips, 
solitary  and  axillary,  appearing  in  Autumn.  A  native  of 
Siberia. 

2.  D.  ArgtinSnse^  syn.  D.  Altalcum. — This  is  a  more  erect 
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species,  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  entire  glabrous 
leaves  and  large  blue  flowers  in  spikes  of  whorls.  A  native  of 
Siberia,  flowering  in  Summer. 

3.  i>.  Moldavicurri. — A  fragrant  annual  about  18  inches  high. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply-toothed.  Flowers  small,  blue, 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

D.  Ruyschianum  has  also  small  blue  flowers  with  hairy 
calyces. 

Ged/ronAla  is  very  near  the  last  genus,  except  that  the 
anther-cells  are  parallel  instead  of  diverging.  C.  cana  is  a 
hoary  perennial  with  small  ovate-cordate  leaves  and  bright  red 
flowers ;  (7.  Mexica/na  a  more  robust  species  destitute  of  hoary 
down,  with  interrupted  spikes  of  less  brightly-coloured  flowers. 
Both  are  natives  of  Mexico. 

Mdittia  MeUasophyUum,  including  JIf.  grandifldra,  Bastard 
Balm,  is  one  of  our  handsomest  native  Labiates.  It  is  an  erect 
perennial  with  ovate-oblong  crenate  slightly  hairy  leaves  and 
few-flowered  axillary  whorls  of  white  and  pink  or  purple  showy 
flowers.  The  variety  grandifldra  is  very  handsome.  This 
plant  is  remarkable  for  the  large  campanulate  membranous 
calyx  and  nearly  flat  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  It  is  only  found 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England. 

9.  PHYSOSTfiGIA. 

Tall  perennials  with  rather  showy  flowers  remarkable  for 
the  inflated  calyx  and  inflated  bilabiate  corolla  enclosing  four 
stamens.  The  species  are  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 
The  name  is  from  ^ikto,  a  bladder,  and  a-riym,  to  cover,  in 
allusion  to  the  inflated  flowers. 

1.  Ph.  iTTibricata. — A  showy  perennial  from  five  to  seven 
feet  high.  Cauline  leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous. 
Flowers  in  terminal  bracteate  spikes,  pale  purple,  spotted  on 
the  lower  lip.     A  native  of  Texas,  blooming  in  Autumn. 

Ph.  epeddsOj  from  Siberia,  has  pink  flowers  ;  and  Ph.  Vvrgi- 
niana  has  lilac-purple  or  white  flowers  and  linear-lanceolate 
leaves. 

10.  iAmium. 

Annual  or  perennial  hairy  decumbent  herbs  with  axillary 
or  terminal  bracteate  whorls.  Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  5- 
toothed.  Corolla-tube  naked,  or  with  a  ring  of  hairs  within 
the  dilated  throat;  upper  lip  deeply  concave,  lower  3-lobed. 
Stamens  4 ;  anthers  cohering  in  pairs,  cells  divergent.    Nutlets 
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triquetrous.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  species,  in 
temperate  Europe,  Asia,  and  Nx)rth  Africa.  The  generic 
name  is  a  modification  of  Xat/to^,  throat,  the  form  of  the 
corolla.  There  are  several  indigenous  species.  The  commonest, 
2/.  aJhumj  is  a  perennial  with  large  white  villous  flowers 
produced  from  early  Spring  till  Autumn.  L,  Galedbdolon^ 
Yellow  Archangel,  is  a  handsome  herb,  plentiful  in  the  South 
of  England.  It  is  hispid  and  glabrescent,  with  Nettle-like 
leaves  and  axillary  whorls  of  showy  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  reddish  brown,  appearing  in  May  and  June.  Z.  pur- 
pUreum  is  an  exceedingly  common  annual  weed  on  cultivated 
grounds.  Z.  Tnaculatura  is  very  near  L.  dlbum,  with  smaller 
foliage  spotted  or  banded  with  white,  and  purplish  flowers.  This 
is  the  only  one  commonly  seen  in  gardens,  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  waste  places  as  a  straggler  from  cultivation. 

LeonUrus  Uardlaca^  Motherwort,  is  a  perennial  herb  from 
2  to  3  feet  high  with  deeply-lobed  leaves  and  crowded  whorls 
of  pm-plish  flowers  having  sharply-toothed  calyces.  Formerly 
cultivated,  and  now  occasionally  found  in  waste  and  neglected 
places. 

11.  STlCHYS  (including  ^0^?Mca). 

Herbs  or  undershrubs  with  toothed  leaves  and  terminal 
racemes  or  spikes  of  flowers.  Calyx  nearly  equally  5-toothed. 
Corolla-tube  not  dilated  at  the  throat ;  and  usually  furnished 
with  a  ring  of  hairs  inside ;  upper  lip  erect  or  spreading ; 
lower  lip  longer,  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  often  reflexed. 
Stamens  4,  the  lower  pair  longer.  This  is  a  large  genus, 
numbering  nearly  150  species ;  found  in  temperate  and  warm 
regions.  The  name  is  from  ardxvf,  an  ear  or  spike,  the  form 
of  the  inflorescence.  There  are  several  native  species.  S. 
Betonica^  Wood  Betony,  is  a  common  plant  in  England.  It 
is  a  tall  herb  with  dense  terminal  bracteate  spikes  of  reddish 
purple  flowers.  S,  sylvdtica  and  S.  palustria  are  also  toler- 
ably common. 

1.  S.  laTidta. — This  is  the  species  employed  in  bedding  for 
its  tufted  silvery  foliage,  which  is  densely  clothed  with  a  silky 
tomentum.  The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  A  native 
of  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

S.  coccinea  is  a  South  American  species  about  3  feet  high, 
with  cordate  toothed  hairy  leaves  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowera 
in  suikes  of  whorls. 
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12.  phlOmis. 

Herbs  or  shrubs  with  dense  whorls  of  showy  flowers.  Calyx 
tubular,  truncate,  or  5-toothed.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
arched;  the  lower  one  spreading,  3-cleft.  Stamens  4,  the 
filaments  of  the  upper  pair  with  an  awl-shaped  appendage  at 
tlie  base.  A  small  genus  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
temperate  Asia.  The  origin  of  the  generic  name  is  obscure, 
but  is  said  to  come  from  ^\o7^iOi,  a  flame,  in  consequence  of 
the  down  of  some  species  having  been  used  for  wicks. 

1.  PA.  fruticdsa.  Jerusalem  Sage. — A  handsome  shrubby 
species  with  lanceolate-ovate  or  oblong  crenate  acute  leaves 
clothed  with  a  yellowish  down.  Flowers  yellow,  in  large 
axillary  whorls  or  verticillasters  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.    A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  Summer. 

2.  Ph.  HSrba-^Snti.  Wind  Herb. — An  herbaceous  peren- 
nial from  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  thick,  oblong-lanceolate, 
toothed  and  hairy.  Flowers  piurple  and  violet ;  corolla  villous 
outside ;  calyx-teeth  rigid  and  sharp.  Also  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

Ph.  tvherdsa  has  purple  flowers  in  which  the  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  is  bordered  with  a  slender  white  fringe.  PA.  iJu«- 
aeUiana  is  clothed  with  a  white  down  and  has  large  whorls  of 
yellow  flowers. 

13.  BREMOSTACHYS. 

A  small  genus  of  herbs  with  pinnate  or  pinnatifid  leaves, 
distinguished  by  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  being  elongated 
and  narrowed  at  the  base  and  hairy  on  the  outside,  and  the 
lower  lip  with  three  spreading  lobes.  The  species  are  natives 
of  the  Levant  and  North-western  India.  Name  from  SfnffA09, 
solitary,  and  (rrdxv^,  a  spike. 

1.  E.  laciniata. — A  striking  plant  from  3  to  4  feet  high 
with  hairy  pinnate  leaves.  Leaflets  irregularly  lobed  and 
toothed.  Flowers  in  a  terminal  bracteate  spike,  purple  and 
yellow.     A  native  of  Western  Asia,  flowering  in  Summer. 

E.  Ib^rica,  from  the  same  country,  has  less  hairy  leaves  and 

yellow  flowers. 

14.  TEtrCRIUM. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs  with  the  flowers  in  bracteate  spikes  or 
racemes  of  whorls.  Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  equally  or 
imequally  5-toothed.  Corolla-tube  short,  naked  within ;  limb 
unequally  5-lobed,  the  2  uppermost  very  short.,  and  the  centra] 
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one  of  the  3  lower  ones  largest  and  elongated.  Stamens  4, 
exceeding  the  corolla,  the  lower  2  longest.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  widely  dispersed.  One,  T.  Scoroddniaj  Wood- 
Sage,  is  a  common  British  plant.  It  has  Sage-like  leaves  and 
one-sided  terminal  racemes  of  small  yellowish  white  flowers. 
Two  or  three  other  species  are  met  with  in  some  parts  of 
England,  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  probably  escapes  from  old 
gardens,  having  been  formerly  cultivated  as  medicinal  herbs, 
under  the  name  of  Germander.  The  generic  name  is  of  a 
classical  origin. 

1.  T,  Hyrcdnicum, — An  erect  hairy  perennial  from  1  to  2 
feet  high  with  cordate-ovate  irregularly  toothed  leaves  and 
terminal  spikes  of  reddish  purple  flowers.     A  native  of  Persia. 

T,  Pyrenaicurti  is  a  distinct  species  with  rotundate  crenat<? 
petiolate  leaves  and  clustered  terminal  purple  and  white 
flowers. 

Ajuga  r&ptanSy  common  Bugle,  is  exceedingly  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  a  creeping  almost  glabrous 
plant  with  ovate  crenate  leaves  and  loose  bract^ate  spikes  of 
blue,  white  or  reddish  flowers,  in  which  the  short  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  is  nearly  entire.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  grown 
in  gardens. 

Oedee  LXXXV.-LENTIBULARINE-ffi. 

A  small  group  of  aquatic  and  marsh  herbs  with  radical  or 
whorled  entire  or  deeply  cut  often  bladdery  leaves.  Flowers 
Bcapose,  solitary,  spicate  or  racemose.  Calyx  inferior,  per- 
sistent, bilabiate  or  regularly  5-tootlied.  Corolla  deciduous, 
personate  or  bilabiate.  Stamens  2,  opposite  the  lateral  sepals, 
inserted  on  the  corolla  or  hypogynous.  Capsule  1-celled ; 
seeds  minute  and  numerous,  attached  t^  a  free  basal  placenta. 
This  order  contains  4  genera  and  about  150  species.  There 
are  two  British  genera,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
garden  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Pinfjuicula  vulgaris^  Butter- 
wort,  is  a  bog  plant  with  rosulate  entire  radical  leaves  and 
erect  axillary  one-flowered  naked  scapes.  The  flowers  are 
purplish,  with  a  ringent  spurred  corolla  and  stamens  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  tube.  The  variety  grandifidra  is  the 
handsomest.  The  generic  name  is  from  pinguia,  fat,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  foliage.  Utricularia  is  a  genus  of  floating 
herljs  with  divided  vesiculate   leaves  and   personate  spurred 
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yellow  flowers  having  the  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  lip.  There  are  three  species  found  in  Britain,  but 
neither  of  them  is  common.  Name  from  utriciihi%^  a  bladder, 
in  allusion  to  the  leaves. 

Order  LXXXVI.— PRIMULAOEiB. 

Perennial  or  annual  herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  many  of  them 
bearing  handsome  brightly-coloured  flowers.  Leaves  usually 
all  radical,  but  when  cauline  opposite  or  whorled  and  exsti- 
pulate.  Calyx  inferior,  regularly  5-lobed,  or  less  frequently 
4-  to  9-toothed.  Corolla  regular,  hypogynous,  rotate,  campanu- 
late  or  inf  undibuliform.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla-tube 
and  opposite  its  lobes.  Capsule  1 -celled,  splitting  in  valves  or 
transversely ;  seeds  attached  to  a  free  central  placenta,  albumi- 
nous. There  are  about  25  genera  and  200  species,  chiefly  from 
temperate  and  cold  regions. 

1.  PRIMULA. 

Tufted  perennials  with  crowded  radical  leaves  and  scapose 
umbellate  flowers.  Calyx  tubular  -  campanulate,  5 -toothed, 
usually  persistent.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  erect  or  spreading. 
Capsule  splitting  into  5  entire  or  bifid  valves.  About  fifty 
species  are  known,  mostly  European  and  Asiatic,  a  few 
extending  to  North  America.  The  name  is  derived  from 
primuSy  first,  from  the  early  flowering  season  of  the  species 
originally  described. 

1.  P.  vulgaris^  syn.  P.  acaidis.  Primrose. — This  plant  is 
so  well  known  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  point  out  the 
differential  characters.  This  is  necessary,  because  the  species 
have  been  confused,  and  because  some  of  the  cultivated  forms 
appear  to  be  intermediate  between  this  and  the  next.  Leaves 
tufted,  sessile.  Umbel  sessile,  giving  the  pedicels  the  appear- 
ance of  being  solitary.  Calyx-tube  inflated,  angled ;  lobes 
acuminate.  Corolla  usually  pale  yellow,  with  a  flat  limb.  The 
variety  cauliscena  {datior  of  early  English  botanists),  and 
conmionly  known  as  the  Oxlip,  has  the  umbel  stalked  and  the 
calyx  villous;  but  the  true  P.  elatior  is  only  found  in  the 
eastern  coimties,  and  there  sparingly.  This  is  said  to  differ 
from  the  variety  caulescena,  and  hybrids  between  P.  vulgaria 
sjxdvMs :  from  the  former  in  the  less  inflated  calyx,  inodorous 
flowers,  and  capsule  longer  than  the  calyx-tube ;  and  from  the 
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hybrids  in  the  more  villous  calyx,  paler  flowers,  and  abeence  of 
folds  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  corolla-tul)e. 

2.  P.  vi^ris,  syn,  P.  offictnhlis.  Cowslip. — This  is  readily 
kuuwD  by  its  leaves  being  more  narrowed  towards  the  base,  the 
calyx-lobes  being  obtuse, 
and  by  the  corolla-limb 
being  ciip- shaped  and 
deeper  coloured. 

Tile   cultivated  varie- 
'  ties,   either    natural    or 

hybrid,  which  are  gener- 
ally referred  to  the  two 
preceding  species,  are 
numerous.  The  Poly- 
anthus, P.  variabilis 
(fig.  200),  is  intenne- 
diate  in  character,  but 
its  origin  is  not  known 
with  certainty.  How- 
Fi«.2oo.  Prim«i.™rw>iii,.  (ina[.d«.  ^^er,    as    some    of   the 

forms  approach  the  Cow- 
slip, and  some  tlio  stalked  variety  of  the  Primrose,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  fertile  hybrid  between  these  two 


species,  if  indeed  they  are  entit'ed  to  that  rank.    The  colourin-' 
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is  endless  in  iU  variations,  though  limited  to  various  shades  and 
combinations  of  purple,  red,  and  yellow.  There  is  a  curious 
variety  called  the  Hose-in-hose,  remarkable  for  the  calyx  being 
an  almost  exact  counterpart  of  the  corolla.  Another  race  of 
cidtivated  varieties  belongs  to  the  Primrose,  agreeing  witli 
that  in  having  the  flower-umbela  sessile.  The  flowers  ate 
larger,  however,  in  the  so-called  typical  form,  and  hence  it  has 
received  the  name  grandAflbra.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  are 
more  or  less  double,  and  range  from  nearly  pure  white,  yellow 
and  lilac  to  deep  crimson. 

3.  P.  Svnineia  (fig.  201).  Chinese  Primrose. — This  species 
is  almost  hardy,  or  perhaps  quite  in  favoured  localities  of  the 
South-west.  In  cultivation  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
conservatory  and  window,  where  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  throughout  the  Winter. 

4.  P.  AurUftda  (fig.  202).  -  Common  Auricula. — Probably  no 
other  Alpine  plant  has  received  so  much  attention  from 
British    gardeners    as    the 

present,  having  been  in  cul- 
tivation for  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  many  of  the 
beet  varieties  having  been 
raised  in  this  country.  It 
differs  from  its  nearest  allies 
in  having  oblong-lanceolate 
or  obovate  more  or  less  mi-  i 
nutely  glandular  -  tootlied 
fleshy  and  glaucous  mealy 
leaves.  The  flowers  are 
normally  yellow  and  some- 
what velvety,  but  from  the 
effects  of  culture  they  have 

assumed  all  the  shades  of        p.   ^.,  piu,,,,,^  iuritum.  a  ™t.  siw.) 
yellow,  maroon,  and  purple, 

the  latter  sometimes  almost  black,  and  in  some  there  are 
tints  of  greyish  green  or  blue,  due  in  part  to  the  presence  of 
a  glaucous  meal  like  that  on  the  foliage.  The  most  esteemed 
varieties  combine  two  or  three  different  tints  arranged  in 
concentric  circles.  They  are  divided  into  several  groups, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  colours.  The  English 
classification  includes  five  variations,  namely  :  1.  Green-edged. 
2.  White-edged.    3.   Grey-edged.    4.  Selfe ;   and   5.  Alpines. 
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Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  suflSciently  explanatory.  Selfs  are  those 
double  or  single-flowered  varieties  with  a  uniformly  yellow, 
purple-brown,  purple,  or  violet  limb  and  a  white  eye.  Alpines 
are  distinguished  by  having  the  margin  of  two  blended  colours, 
or  at  least  by  their  not  being  separated  into  distinct  bands,  and 
by  the  yellow  centre. 

5.  P.  Japdnicd.  Japanese  Primrose. — This  is  a  very  handsome 
hardy  species  of  quite  recent  introduction.  It  is  glabrous  in 
all  its  parts,  having  large  oblong-spathulate  coarsely  irregularly 
and  sharply-toothed  sessile  leaves,  and  tall  scapes  from  1  to  2 
feet  high  bearing  about  5  or  6  whorls  of  showy  variously- 
coloured  flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are 
crimson,  maroon,  lilac,  rosy-pink,  and  white  varieties  with  a 
dififerently  coloured  eye  already  in  cultivation.  If  easily  grown 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  species  will  rapidly  spread,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  dwarf  hardy  perennials.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Yeso. 

6.  P.  farinbaa.  Bird's-eye  Primrose. — This  is  a  mountain 
plant  of  wide  distribution,  occiurring  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  It  grows  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  with  small 
obovate-spathulate  leaves  clothed  with  a  white  or  yellow  mealy 
indumentum  on  the  under  surface.  Scape  exceeding  the  leaves, 
and  bearing  an  umbel  of  small  lilac-red  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye. 

P.  Scotica^  found  in  the  extreme  North  of  Scotland,  differs 
in  its  broader  petals. 

We  might  include  several  more  species  if  we  had  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  but  we  must  be  content  with  quoting  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  best.  They  are  for  the  greater  part 
mountain  plants,  requiring  special  care  and  treatment. 

P.  corttLsaldea,  rosy  flowers,  Siberia ;  P.  viinima,  rose  and 
white,  Alps;  P.  Munroi^  tall,  white.  North  India;  P.  villdaa, 
purple,  Alps;  and  P.  amcbna^  bright  rosy-purple  umbellate 
flowers,  from  the  Caucasus.  The  last  is  a  particularly  hand- 
some plant. 

2.  ANDROSACE. 

A  genus  of  diminutive  annual  or  perennial  scapose  tufted 
herbs,  natives  of  mountainous  regions.  They  agree  in  most 
characters  with  PHraula^  differing  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
being  constricted  towards  the  top.  There  are  almost  a  dozen 
species  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  a  few  others  scattered  over  the 
North  of  Asia  and  America.  Name  from  avrjp^  a  male,  and 
aoKOS^  a  buckler,  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  anther. 
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A.  <^ata,  vith  solitary  purple  flowers ;  A.  tdctea,  vihite 
umbellate  flowers;  A.  lanugindsa,  pink  and  yellow  umbellate 
flowers ;  and  A.  villdaa,  pure  white,  with  a  yellow  or  pink  eye, 
are  some  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  perennial  species. 

ArHia  Vitaliana  is  a  tufted  Alpine  plant  about  2  inches 
high  with  linear  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers  having  the 
corolla-tube  inflated  at  the  middle,  and  the  ovary  5-ovulate, 

Cartusa  MatthioU  is  a  scapose  perennial  about  6  inches 
high.  Leaves  petiolate,  rotundate,  irregularly  toothed  or  lobed. 
Flowers  purple,  umbellate,  drooping.  Corolla  funnel-shaped 
or  campanulate,  with  a  short  tube  and  sub-erect  limb.  Capsule 
2-valved.     Swiss  Alps. 

3.  CYCLAMEN. 

A  very  distinct  genus,  remarkable  for  the  large  circular 
compressed  perennial  rootstock,  from  which  the  leaves  and 
flowers  spring.  Calyx  5-partite.  Corolla-tube  short;  limb 
large,  deeply  lobed ;  lobes  turned  back,  giving  the  flowers  the 
appearance  of  a  shuttlecock.  Capsule  5-valved.  There  are 
about  eight  species,  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia.  The 
name  is  from  ievK\of,  a  circle,  in  allusion  to  the  spiral  peduncle. 
Sowbread  is  the  popular  name  for  the  species  of  this  genus, 

1.  C.  P&rsiaitm  (&g.  20^). — This  species  is  the  one  generally 
neen  in  conservatories,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  following 


species,  and  is  merely  introduced  here  for  the  woodcut.   -There 
are  many  handsome  varieties. 

2.  C.  Eu)-op<bum. — Leaves  produced  with  the  flowers,  repand 
or  crenulate,  ovate-ro  tun  date,  deeply  cordate  at  the  base,  with 
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an  acute  sinus.  Segments  of  the  corolla  acute,  throat  naked. 
Flowers  white  and  pink,  or  some  shade  of  red  or  purple, 
appearing  in  Autumn.     South  of  Europe. 

3.  C.  hederafdlium,. — The  hardiest  of  all  the  species,  and  a 
very  handsome  plant.  It  is  found  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
England.  Leaves  appearing  after  the  Sowers,  cordate-ovate, 
angular,  crenulate.  Segments  of  the  corolla  acute,  throat 
furnished  with  10  teeth,  blowers  autumnal,  white  or  pink, 
red  at  the  throat.  The  foliage  in  both  spedes  is  often  mottled 
or  marked  with  white,  and  purple  beneath ;  and  the  tuber  in 
this  species  especially  attains  a  very  large  size. 

4.  C.  Cdiim. — A  smaller  species  with  rounded  slightly 
toothed  or  entire  leaves  cordate  at  the  base,  with  overlapping 
lobes.  Flowers  appearing  in  early  Spring.  Segments  of  the 
corolla  oval,  bright  red  with  a  darker  spot  at  the  base,  and  a 
white  throat.  South  of  Europe.  C,  vft-um  is  a  closely  allied 
species,  or,  perhaps,  merely  a  variety  having  paler  coloured 
flowers  and  variegated  foliage. 

C.  Ibirictim  and  C.  NeapolUanum  are  tender  Spring- 
flowering  species. 

4.  DODECATHEON. 

Fibrous-rooted  glabrous  per- 
ennials with  oblong-spathu- 
late  leaves  and  nak^  umbel- 
late scapes  of  flowers.  Calyx 
deeply  5-cleft,  lobes  reflexed. 
Corolla  -  lobes  long,  narrow, 
reflexed.  Stamens  with  short 
filaments  and  large  conspicuous 
exserted  anthers,  fonning  a 
slender  cone.  Capsule  5-valved. 
This  genus  appears  to  be  limi- 
ted to  North  America,  and  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  species 
only.  Name  from  S^ko, 
twelve,  and  Otol,  gods,  of 
fanciful  application. 

].  D.    Meadia   (iig.    204). 

American  Cowslip.     Shooting 

~   ~..  „  .     ..      ,.  ,  ,    ^'*r — A  very  handsome  plant 

with  wavy  toothed  leaves  and 

rosy  purple,  white  or  lilac  corollas,  and  yellow  anthers,  flowering 

in  Spring. 
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D.  integHfolium  is  a  much  dwarfer  species,  having  entire 
leaves  and  rather  larger  showy  lilac-purple  or  crimson  flowers ; 
and  D.  Jeffreya/n/um,  of  recent  introduction,  is  distinguished  by 
its  greater  stature,  fleshy  midribs  of  its  very  large  leaves,  and 
by  the  tetrameroiis  not  pentamerous  flowers. 

SoldanSlla  aljp^ma  is  an  elegant  diminutive  mountain  plant 
about  2  or  3  inches  high  with  small  petiolate  rotundate  cor- 
date crenate  glandular  leaves,  and  2-  or  3-flowered  bracteolate 
scapes.  Corolla  blue  or  lilac,  campanulate,  limb  finely  fringed, 
capsule  splitting  transversely.  8,  montana  is  a  somewhat 
larger  hairy  plant ;  and  S,  miniTna  and  8.  puailla  have  one- 
flowered  scapes,  and  more  regular  less  deeply  fringed  corollas. 

5.  LYSIMACHIA. 

Erect  or  creeping  herbs  with  leafy  stems  and  yellow  or 
white,  rarely  purple  flowers.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  opposite 
or  whorled.  Flowers  solitary,  racemose  or  paniculate,  axillary 
or  terminal.  Corolla  rotate ;  lobes  spreading  or  erect.  Stamens 
5  or  6,  included  or  exserted.  Capsule  5  or  10-valved.  There 
are  about  forty  species,  spread  over  the  north  temperate  zone, 
less  frequent  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  at  great  eleva- 
tions in  the  tropics.  The  name  is  from  XvaiSy  a  release  from, 
and  fidxHt  strife. 

1.  Zr.  wZgaris,  Yellow  Loosestrife. — This  is  an  indigenous 
species  of  erect  habit,  about  3  feet  high,  usually  found  in  damp 
places  and  on  river-banks.  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled,  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  acute,  furnished  with  black  glandular  dots. 
Flowers  deep  yellow,  in  terminal  panicled  cymes,  appearing  in 
Summer. 

2.  L,  Nummularia.  Creeping  Jenny,  Moneywort.  —  A 
prostrate  creeping  species  with  opposite  rotundate  cordate 
.obtuse  glabrous  leaves  and  large  solitary  axillary  yellow  flowers 
having  broad  sepals,  ciliate  petals,  and  glandular  connate  fila- 
ments. This  is  a  handsome  plant,  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  often  transferred  to  the  garden.  L.  nemorum^ 
the  Yellow  Pimpernel,  is  another  native  trailing  species  with 
ovate  acute  leaves,  narrow  acute  sepals,  and  free  glandless  fila- 
ments. 

3.  L,  thyraifldi'a^  syn.  Naurnhergia  thyrsifidra. — An  erect 
species  from  1  to  3  feet  high  with  sessile  lanceolate  leaves  and 
dense  axillary  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  produced  in  Summer. 
This  plant  has  been  separated  from  the  other  species  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  small  scales  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla  and 
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the  exserted  stamens.     It  is  a  widely  dispersed  plant,  occumng 
sparingly  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  L,  JEpJi&merum. — ^An  erect  species  with  linear-lanceolate 
glaucous  leaves  and  terminal  erect  racemes  of  rather  small 
white  flowers  with  a  dark  eye  and  exserted  stamens.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and,  like  the  others,  Summer- 
flowering. 

5.  L.  Idtifdlia, — This  is  an  erect  species  with  solitary  axillary 
yellow  flowers  on  slender  drooping  peduncles.  Leaves  glabrous, 
linear  or  oblong-lanceolate.  Petals  slightly  toothed.  There 
are  two  forms :  X.  hybrida  with  broader  foliage,  and  L.  cmgua- 
tifdlia  of  more  branching  habit  and  narrow  leaves.  A  native 
of  North  America. 

TrientaMs  Europcea  is  a  rare  mountain  plant  in  the  North  of 
England  and  in  Scotland.  It  grows  about  4  to  6  inches  high, 
with  one  whorl  of  5  or  6  shining  obovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
from  which  spring  a  few  white  flowers  about  8  lines  in  diameter, 
on  slender  erect  naked  peduncles. 

Cdria  Mon&pdienaia^  the  only  species  of  its  genus,  is  a  dwarf 
branching  plant  having  alternate  linear  coriaceous  leaves  and 
dense  terminal  spikes  of  lilac-blue  flowers  with  yellow  anthers. 
The  calyx  is  double,  and  the  corolla  bilabiate. 

6.  ANAGALLIS. 

A  small  genus  of  trailing  annual  or  perennial  herbs  with 
usually  angular  stems,  opposite  or  verticillate  leaves,  and 
solitary  brightly  coloured  pedunculate  flowers.  Calyx  deeply 
5-lobed.  Corolla  rotate  or  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  5,  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  corolla ;  filaments  bearded.  Capsule  globose, 
dehiscing  transversely,  many-seeded.  The  species  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa  and  South  America ;  we  have  two 
indigenous  species.  A,  arvensis^  Poor  Man's  Weather-glass, 
is  a  trailing  glabrous  glandular-dotted  annual  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers  which  only  expand  in  bright  weather  ;  varieties 
with  pink  or  white  or  blue  flowers  are  occasionally  found. 
A,  tenella^  Bog  Pimpernel,  is  a  very  small  slender  perennial 
species  with  ovate  or  orbicular  leaves  and  rosy  flowers  with 
darker  veins.  The  generic  name  is  the  same  as  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  one  of  the  common  species. 

1.  ^.  Indica. — This  is  the  common  annual  species  grown  in 
gardens  with  deep  blue  flowers.     The  flowers  ai'e  larger  than 
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those  of  the  wild  species,  which  it  very  closely  resembles  in 
other  particulars. 

2.  A,  MonSlli, — A  perennial  species  with  deep  blue  flowers, 
about  6  lines  in  diameter  in  the  common  variety.  But  there 
are  varieties  with  larger  scarlet,  maroon  or  lilac  flowers,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  hybridized  seed  between  this  and 
A.  fruticdsa,  a  handsome  species  with  large  vermilion  flowers, 
from  North  Africa.  BrSweri,  Phillipsi,  Pdrkaii,  and  PhoBuir- 
cea  are  some  of  these  varieties.  They  are  usually  treated  as 
annuals. 

HoUdnia  pcdustria^  Featherfoil  or  Water  Violet,  is  the  only 
other  plant  of  this  order  we  have  to  mention.  It  is  a  native, 
but  by  no  means  common,  growing  in  ponds  and  sluggish  brooks. 
Leaves  submerged,  whorled,  deeply  divided  into  numerous 
thread-like  segments.  Flowers  white,  pink  or  lilac,  whorled 
in  terminal  racemes. 


Okdbb  LXXXVII.— GLOBULARIEiE. 

Herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  tufted  radical  and  alternate 
entire  exstipulate  glabrous  cauline  leaves,  and  involucrate 
capitules  of  flowers.  Calyx  persistent,  5-lobed,  lobes  quincun- 
cial  in  bud.  Corolla  5-lobed ;  lobes  narrow,  usually  unequal. 
Stamens  4,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate 
with  its  lobes,  the  fifth  between  the  two  upper  lobes  being  de- 
ficient. Fridt  a  dry  1-celled  1-seeded  indehiscent  achene. 
This  order  is  limited  to  one  genus  of  few  species,  inhabiting  tlie 
Mediterranean  region. 

1.  GLOBULlEIA. 

Characters  the  same  as  those  of  the  order.  The  name  is  from 
the  Latin  globuhiSy  a  little  ball,  in  allusion  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers.  None  of  the  erect  woody  species  are  quite  hardy 
in  this  country. 

1.  0.  vulgaris, — A  tufted  perennial  about  6  inches  high 
with  spathulate  emarginate  or  shortly  tridentate  radical  leaves 
and  munerous  stems  clothed  with  small  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  a  solitary  head  of  deep  blue  flowers.  A  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  flowering  in  Summer. 

2.  (?.  cordifdlia. — This  is  a  trailing  shrubby  species  with 
petiolate    obovate-cuneate    obtuse    emarginate   or   tridentate 
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leaves   and   solitary    flower-heads  terminating   the   branches. 
Flowers  blue,  appearing  in  early  Summer. 

©•  VAidicaulis  is  another  common  European  species  with  ob- 
tuse radical  leaves,  leafless  flower-scapes,  and  blue  flowers. 


Ordee  LXXXVni.— PLUMBAGINAOEiE. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  for  the  greater  part  denizens  of  salt 
marshes  and  the  sea-shores.  Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  clus- 
tered, exstipulate.  Flowers  regular,  bisexual,  in  branched 
panicles,  or  clustered  in  involucrate  heads.  Calyx  tubular, 
plaited,  persistent,  sometimes  scarious  and  coloured.  Corolla 
monopetalous,  with  a  narrow  tube,  or  composed  of  5  separate 
clawed  petals.  Stamens  5,  epipetaloUs,  or  hypogynous  in  the 
monopetalous  genera.  Styles  usually  5,  rarely  3  or  4.  Fruit 
a  1-celled  I-seeded  indehiscent  or  irregularly  dehiscent  utricle. 
Seed  pendulous.  There  are  10  genera,  and  upwards  of  200 
widely  scattered  species. 

1.  ARMfiRTA. 

Perennial  tufled  evergreen  herbs  with  linear  radical  leaves 
and  leafless  flower-scapes.  Flowers  pedicellate,  collected  in 
dense  solitary  heads.  Involucre  scarious,  sheathing  the  scape, 
and  reversed  or  turned  downwards.  Petals  cohering  at  the  base 
persistent.  There  are  about  thirty  species,  inhabiting  the  sea- 
coasts  and  the  mountains  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north, 
a  few  reaching  the  Arctic  regions  and  Sojuth  America.  Flos 
ArmericBis  the  Latin  name  for  the  flowers  of  a  species  of  Pink. 

1.  A.  vvXgcms^  syn.  A.  maritima^  Stdtice  Armhria^  etc. 
Common  Thrift,  Sea-Pink,  or  Lady's  Cushion. — Leaves  linear, 
usually  1 -nerved,  and  more  or  less  pubescent.  Flower-6capes 
in  cultivation  from  6  to  12  inches  high.  Flowers  pink,  rosy 
red,  lilac  or  white.  This  species  is  common  on  the  sea-coast 
and  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  in  this  country,  and  has 
besides  a  very  wide  range  of  distribution.  A,  alplna  is  a  dwarfer 
moimtain  form  of  this  species. 

2.  A.  plantaginea. — A  glabrous  stouter-growing  species 
with  broader  3-  to  5-nerved  leaves  and  taller  scapes.  Flowers 
bright  rose,  not  so  profuse  as  in  the  last.  A,  leucdntha  is  a 
white-flowered  variety  of  tl.is  species.  Found  in  Jersey,  and 
southward  in  Europe. 
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3.  A.  eephaldtes, — A  taller  species  when  fully  developed 
than  either  of  the  foregoing,  the  scapes  rising  to  a  height  of 
12  to  18  inches  or  more.  Leaves  broadly-lanceolate,  glabrowt, 
acute.  Flowers  deep  rose  or  crimson.  Native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region. 

2.  BTATICE. 

In  floral  characters  this  genus  is  very  near  the  last,  but  the 
dieposition  of  the  flowers  is  very  different,  being  in  spicate 
Eecund  or  distichous  bracteate  panicles.  Leaves  all  or  nearly 
all  radical  and  rosulate,  spathulate  or  oblong,  not  linear. 
There  are  about  fiity  species,  chiefly  abundant  in  the  saline 
districts  of  Western  Asia.  The  name  is  derived  from  trrarl^ 
to  stop,  in  reference  to  the  astringent  properties  of  some  of  the 
species. 

1.  ^.  Limdnium.  Sea  Lavender. — This  is  the  csmmonest 
and  the  lai^st  of  the  indigenous  species.  It  is  techoically 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  calyx-lobes  being  furnished 
with  intermediate  teeth.  Flowers  lilac-blue  or  white.  8.  Ba~ 
kvMSnsis,  syn.  S.  rarifidra,  is  a  variety  with  lax  spikelets. 
Native  of  the  coast  of  England  and  extreme  South-west  of 
Scotland,  flowering  from  July  onwards  till  late  in  Autumn. 

2.  8.  elata  (fig.  205),  syn.  GonloDmon  elatum. — This  is  a 


i.  SUCIceeliUn.    (^„  n 


handsome  species  from   S.borta,  with  bright  green   glabrous 
foliage,  and  blue  flowers,  pioduccd  from  July  to  September. 
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S.  OmeD/ni  is  a  similar  species  from  the  same  region  as  the 
last.  S.  latifdlia  is  a  large-growing  species  from  Southern 
Bus^ia,  with  ample  oblong  obtuse  foliage  and  spreading  pani- 
cles of  light  blue  flowers ;  S.  eximiay  from  Soongaria,  has  pink 
or  rosy  flowers ;  S,  incana^  from  Egypt,  crimson  and  white  ; 
and  S.  Fortuneij  a  tender  Chinese  species,  has  yellow  flowers. 

3.  ACANTHOLlMON. 

A  considerable  genus  of  branching  herbs  with  narrow  linear 
rigid  often  spinescent  leaves  and  larger  flowers  in  loose  spikes. 
The  styles  are  united  at  the  base,  and  the  stigmas  capitate, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  Stdtice,  with  which  it  was  for- 
merly combined.  The  species  are  neai'ly  all  from  Western 
Asia.  The  name  is  from  axavda^  a  thorn,  and  Limdnium^  the 
specific  napie  of  the  common  Stdtice* 

I.  A.  ghimacewrrUi  syn.  Stdtice  Arardti. — A  dwarf  densely 
branched  evergreen  herb  with  spinescent  foliage  and  rosy 
spicate  flowers  about  6  lines  in  diameter,  and  6  to  8  in  each 
spikelet.     A  native  of  Armenia,  flowering  in  Summer. 

A.  venustum  is  a  Persian  species,  larger  than  the  preceding, 
with  from  12  to  20  flowers  in  each  spikelet. 

4.  VALORlDIA. 

A  ^mall  genus  of  branching  herbs  and  undershrubs  with 
alternate  fringed  leaves  and  terminal  and  axillary  dense  heads 
of  flowers.  Calyx  tubular,  5-parted.  Corolla  funnel-shaped. 
Stamens  5,  hypogynous ;  styles  united.  The  species  are  from 
Abyssinia  and  China.     Name  commemorative. 

1.  V.  plumbaghioldea,  syn.  Plumbago  LarpSntce. — A  showy 
perennial  from  1  to  2  feet  high  with  obovate  mucronate  ciliate 
scaly  leaves  and  bright  blue  ultimately  violet  flowers,  appearing 
in  Autumn.     A  native  of  Northern  China. 

Plumbago  CapSnais  is  a  half-hardy  procumbent  or  climbing 
shrub  with  scaly  leaves  and  spicate  panicles  of  handsome  azure 
blue  flowers,  sometimes  employed  for  bedding,  etc. 


Division  111.— APETAL^. 

Petals  none  (in  those  plants  enumerated  here) ;  calyx 
(perianth)  sometimes  coloured,  composed  of  free  or  united 
sepals  (segments)  in  one  series,  or  sometimes  wanting  altogether. 
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Order  LXXX  IX.— POLYGON ACEJB. 

Herbs  (or  rarely  shrubs)  with  alternate  simple  leaves  and 
sheathing  often  fringed  stipules.  Flowers  usually  herma- 
phrodite, on  jointed  pedicels.  Perianth  inferior,  composed  of 
3  bo  6  petaloid  or  green,  free  or  united,  plersistent  segments, 
imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  3  to  12,  or  more.  Fruit  a  dry 
1 -celled  1 -seeded  indehiscent  achene  or  nut,  usually  enveloped 
in  the  perianth.  Seeds  erect,  albuminous.  This  order  com- 
prises about  30  genera  and  500  species,  found  in  all  regions, 
but  most  abundantly  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  Docks 
and  Knotweeds  represent  them  only  too  well  in  this  country. 

1.  POLTfGONUM. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves  and 
racemose,  paniculate  or  spicate  bisexual  flowers.  Bracts 
ochrcate.  Perianth  usually  coloured,  of  5  nearly  equal  seg- 
ments, the  three  outer  sometimes  enlarging  over  the  flattened 
or  trigonous  fruit.  Stamens  5  to  8  ;  anthers  versatile.  The 
species  are  estimated  at  150,  and  are  dispersed  all  over  the 
world.  There  are  twelve  indigenous  species,  mostly  weeds.  The 
generic  name  is  composed  of  ttoXi;,  many,  and  7010^,  knee,  from 
the  numerous  joints  of  the  stems. 

1 .  P.  cuspidatuniy  syn.  P.  Siebdldii. — This  is  a  tall  hand- 
some perennial,  belonging  to  the  foliage  section  of  ornamental 
plants.  It  grows  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  and  bears  an  abun- 
dance of  large  somewhat  distichous  oval-oblong  cuspidate 
petiolate  leaves.  Flowers  white,  in  drooping  racemes,  suc- 
<5eeded  by  scarlet  fruits.  A  native  of  Japan,  flowering  in 
Summer. 

2.  p.  Brundnis. — A  dwarf  perennial  species,  rarely  exceeding 
a  foot  in  height.  Leaves  petiolate,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
with  a  cartilaginous  margin.  Flowers  rosy  red,  in  dense  ter- 
minal spikes  appearing  in  Summer.     Northern  India. 

3.  P.  Bistorta.  Bistort  or  Snake-root. — This  is  a  rare 
indigenous  species,  and  the  handsomest  we  have.  Leaves 
chiefly  radical,  large,  oblong  or  ovate-obtuse,  glaucous  beneath, 
on  long  petioles.  Flower-scapes  erect,  furnished  with  a  few 
sessile  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  solitary  erect  dense  spike  of 
reddish  pink  flowers,  produced  from  June  to  September. 
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P.  amphiMwm  is  a  perennial  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  native 
specieB.  When  growing  in  water  the  petioleii  are  very  long 
and  the  stipules  smooth,  whilst  the  terrestrial  form  has  short 
petioles  and  hispid  stipules.     The  Bowers  are  bright  red. 

4.  P.  vaccmifblium. — This  is  a  desirable  creeping  branched 
sub-flhrubbj  apeciea.  Leaves  small,  oblong-ovate,  acute,  with 
slightly  revolute  margins.  Flowers  bright  rosy  red,  in  nume- 
rous terminal  spikes  towards  the  end  of  Summer,  Native  of 
Northern  India. 

5.  P.  orierUdle. — A  tall  annual  species  irom  3  to  4  feet 
high.  Leaves  large,  ovate-acuminate,  pilose  or  nearly  glabrous. 
I-'lowers  deep  rosy  purple  or  white,  in  long  drooping  racemes. 
Northern  India  and  China. 

2.  RHEUM. 
Perennials  with  usually  very  large  radical  leaves  on   long 


petioles,  and  an  erect  branched  somewhat  leafy  inflorencenoe. 
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in  some  speoies  furnished  with  large  sheathing  bracts.  Flowers 
small,  white,  yellowish,  or  pink.  Perianth  composed  of  six 
pet<a1oid  subequal  segments.  Stamens  9.  Fruit  triangular, 
winged.  Natives  of  various  parts  of  Asia,  especially  the  western 
district.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Bha^  the  Bussian 
name  of  the  river  Wolga,  on  the  banks  of  which  a  species 
of  Rhubarb  abounds.  The  species  cultivated  for  their  fleshy 
petioles  are  iZ.  RhapdTitieam  and  R.  undulatum  (fig.  206). 

1.  R.  Emddi. — A  handsome  species  with  large  slightly 
rugose  leaves  having  prominent  red  nerves.  Flowers  yello¥dsh 
white,  appearing  in  Summer.     Tartary. 

2.  R.  palmatum. — This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  deeply  divided  rough  foliage.     Also  from  Tartary. 

3.  R.  Ribes. — This  has  large  rounded  cordate  or  reniform  sca- 
brous leaves  and  bright  scarlet  fruits.    A  native  of  Western  Asia. 

jR.  ndbile  is  a  magnificent  plant  from  the  mountains  of 
Sikkim,  probably  not  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
tall-growing  species  having  large  leaiy  coloured  bracts  on  the 
flower-spikes. 

The  genus  Rumex^  Dock,  is  distinguished  by  its  perianth 
of  6  segments,  the  three  inner  segments  usually  enlarging,  6 
stamens,  and  trigonous  fruit.  R,  Uydroldpathum^  with  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves  on  long  petioles,  is  a  distinct  indigenous 
ftpecies  inhabiting  ditches  and  ponds. 

Order  XC— NTCTAGINXCE-ffi. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  usually  swollen  at  the 
joints.  Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  and  frequently  unequal. 
Flowers  bisexual,  capitate  or  solitary.  Perianth  inferior, 
coloured,  tubular  or  funnel-shaped,  constricted  in  the  middle. 
Stamens  definite,  hypogynous,  Fruit  a  1-celled  1-seeded  utricle 
enclosed  in  ^e  enlarged  often  indurated  tube  of  the  perianth. 
Seeds  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  ovary.  There  are  about  16 
genera  and  100  species,  chiefly  tropical. 

1.  abrOnia. 

Herbs  with  opposite  simple  petiolate  leaves  and  capitate 
flowers  siurrounded  with  a  finely  divided  involucre.  Perianth 
funnel-shaped  or  salver-shaped.  Stamens  5.  A  small  genus 
of  North-western  American  plants.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
from  afipof,  elegant,  in  allusion  to  the  involucre. 

c  c 
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1.  A.  wmbeUdia. — A  trailing  anmial  plant  with  oblong  or 
oval  entire  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  small  pedunculate 
heads  of  sessile  roay-piok  flowers.     A  native  of  California. 

2.  A.  arffnd,ria.—An  herbaceous  perennial  with  cordate  or 
orbicular  entire  viscous  leaves  and  capitate  yellowish  brown 
flowers.     Also  from  California. 

2.  UIRASILIS. 
Showy  tuberooB-rooted  perennials  with  joiiited  stems,  oppo- 
site simple  leaves  and  showy  flowers  clustered  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  Perianth  tubular  or  funnel-ehaped. 
Stamens  5,  cohering  at  the  base  in  a  ring,  equalling  or  exceed- 
ing the  perianth.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  known,  natives 
of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  name  mirdbilia, 
wonderful,  was  probably  given  to  this  genus  because  the  Jalap 
of  commerce  was  believed  to  be  the  product  of  H£.  JcU&pa. 


Kg.  W7.  UlnbUii  Jalipth    (|  dU.  riw.) 


1.  Jif.  Jal&pa  (fig.  207).  Marvel  of  Peru.-  -This  familiar 
plant  is  treated  as  an  annual.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
with   white,   yellow,   crimson,   or  scarlet  flowers,  and  others 
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striped  or  blotched  with  two  or  more  of  these  colours*     West 
Indies. 

M»  longifiora^  a  Mexican  species,  is  remarkable  for  its 
long  tubular  fragrant  viscid  flowers,  which  vary  in  colour  from 
white  and  pink  to  violet.  There  are  hybrid  varieties  between 
this  and  the  preceding.  M.  dichotoma  is  called  Four-o'clock 
Flower  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  time  at  which  its  flowers 
commonly  expand. 

Obdee  XCL— PHYTOLACCACE-ffi!* 

Herbs  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  exstipulate,  com- 
monly furnished  with  transparent  dots.  Flowers  racemose, 
bisexual.  Perianth  inferior,  sometimes  coloured,  frequently 
furnished  with  bracts  at  its  base,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
corolla ;  segments  4  or  5,  free  or  slightly  united.  Stamens 
indefinite,  or  if  of  the  .same  number  as  the  perianth-segments 
alternate  with  them.  Fruit  baccate  or  dry,  composed  of  a 
solitary  carpel  or  several  distinct  or  more  or  less  united,  each 
carpel  I -seeded.  A  small  order  comprising  about  eighty  species 
divided  into  twenty  genera,  mostly  natives  of  the  warmer  parts 

of  America. 

1,  PHYTOLACCA. 

Tall  branching  rapid-growing  robust  perennials,  shrubs  or 
small  trees.  Perianth  of  5  or  6  petaloid  or  green  segments. 
Stamens  5  to  30.  Fruit  fleshy  and  juicy,  composed  of  5  to  12 
united  carpels.  There  are  about  ten  species,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  widely  dispersed  in  the  tropics.  The  generic  name 
is  a  compound  of  the  Greek  word  <^uroi/,  a  plant,  and  the  French 
word  laCj  lake,  in  reference  to  tlie  crimson  juice  of  the  fruit. 

1.  Ph.  decdndra.  Poke -weed.  Pigeon -berry.  Red -ink 
Plant. — This  is  a  tall  glabrous  plant  from  5  to  10  feet  high 
with  large  ovate  petiolate  leives  and  long  extra-axillary 
racemes  of  white  flowers  followed  by  succulent  purple  berries. 
Native  of  North  America,  and  now  naturalised  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  many  other  countries. 

2.  PA.  icosd/ndra. — A  dwarfer  species  having  the  stems  tinged 
with  red,  the  flowers  smaller,  in  very  slender  racemes,  and 
usually  more  than  ten  stamens.  A  native  of  various  parts  of 
South  America,  and  rather  tender  in  our  climate. 

Ercilla  spicdta,  syn.  Bridghiia  spicdta,  is  a  Chilian  ever- 
green climbing  shrub,  in  the  way  of  Ivy. 

c  c  2 
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Order  XCII.~CHENOPODlACE-ffi!. 

A  considerable  order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  of  little 
beauty.  It  is  represented  in  Britain  by  about  six  genera  and 
twenty  species.  The  principal  distinctive  floral  characters 
are — an  inconspicuous  5-parted  perianth,  5  stamens  opposite 
the  flat  perianth-segments,  and  a  membranous  or  baccate 
l-seeded  fruit.  Ghenuypodium  alburn^  Goose-foot  or  Fat-Hen, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  annual  weeds.  The  ornamental 
species  are  few,  not  more  than  one  or  two  being  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  garden 
Orach,  Atriplex  hortenaia  ruhra^  with  crimson  foliage ;  and  the 
Chilian  Beet,  BUa  Chilensia^  furnishes  two  handsome  foUage- 
plants,  one  bright  yellow  and  the  other  crimson. 

Atriplex  Hallmus  is  a  hardy  dwarf  evergreen  shrub  with 
simple  alternate  small  ovate-oblong  entire  petiolate  leaves 
densely  clothed  with  a  grey  scaly  indumentum.  It  is  a  sea- 
coast  plant  from  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Chenopbdlum  scoparium^  syn.  Kdchia  scoparia^  Belvedere 
Cypress,  is  a  tall  slender  erect-growing  annual  4  to  6  feet  high 
with  linear  lanceolate  entire  leaves  and  small  greenish  flowers. 
CloenopddiuTn  purpurdacena^  syn.  (7.  Atriplicia^  -is  a  handsome 
annmil  from  China,  with  lanceolate  petiolate  entire  or  lobed 
leaves  and  clustered  heads  of  blight  reddish  purple  flowers. 
The  stems  and  foliage  are  frequently  coloured. 

BlUum  virgatutriy  Strawberry  Blite,  is  a  weedy-looking 
annual  from  Southern  Europe  and  Asia,  with  triangular  hastate 
irregularly-toothed  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  inconspicuous 
spicate  flowers  followed  by  fleshy  scarlet  fruits. 


Order  XCIII.— AMARANTHACEJE. 

Herbs  or  shrubs  with  opposite  or  alternate  exstipulate  leaves 
'  and  a  spicate  or  capitate  inflorescence  often  clothed  with  bright 
'  coloured  scarious  bracts.  Perianth  inferior,  composed  of  3  or  5 
scarious  coloured  or  herbaceous  segments,  which  are  quite  free 
or  slightly  united.  Stamens  3  or  5,  and  opposite  the  periantb- 
s<»ginent.s,  or  some  multiple  of  that  number.  Fruit  mem- 
branous   or    baccate,    1 -celled,    1-    or    more    seeded ;    seeds 
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albuminous,  wilh  a  hard  usually  shiniDg  teeta.  There  are 
between  40  and  50  genera,  and  nearly  500  species  belonging  " 
to  this  order.  They  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  we  have  no  native 
representatives. 

1.  AMARANTHUS. 

Coarse -growing   annuals  with   alternate  entire  leaves  and 

amali  green  or  red  flowers  in  large  tracteate  clustered  spikiv. 


rig.  SM.  Amii.iiithii-i 


Flowers  polygamous,  furnished  with  Sbracts  at  the  base  of  a  %■ 
or  5-lobed  glabroiiB  periantli.     Stamens  fnc,  5  or  3.     I-Vuit  a 
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1-Beeded  utricle,  dehiscing  tiansTersel;.  There  are  about 
twelve  Bpecies,  widely  spread  in  warm  and  tropical  conntriee. 
The  name  is  compounded  of  d  privative,  fiopalva,  to  fade, 
and   &p$ot,  a  flower,  in  reference  to  the  pergistent  scariooB 


flowers  and  bracts.     A.  cristatus,  syn.  Gelbna  erietdiOy  is  the 
Cockscomb  of  our  conservatoriea. 
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1.  A.caud&tU8(fi^.  208).  Love-lies-bleeding. — This  ahowy 
annual  is  one  of  the  common  inhabitants  of  cottage-gardens. 
The  peodulouB  half-trailing  inflorescence  is  either  crimson  or 
pale  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  iotro- 
dticed  in  1596. 

2.  A.  kypoehondrlacus  (fig.  209).  Prince's  Feather. — This 
is  distinguished  by  its  erect  bahit  and  deep  crimson  inflo- 
rescence. The  foliage  too  is  purplish  beneath.  Also  Asiatic. 
A,  epe(ddau8,  a  variety  of  the  name  or  a  closely  allied  species, 
bears  the  same  name. 

A.  tHeolor  (fig.  210),  a  variety  of  A,  melanck/Hieus,  with 
ornamental  foliage,  is  a  favourite  bedding  plant.    The  variega- 


tjon  consists  of  an  admixture  of  crimson,  yellow,  and  green. 
A.  scUdd/dliua  is  a  handsome  plant  of  recent  introduction 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  having  very  long  narrow  pendulous 
wavy  leaves  variegated  with  bright  red. 

2.  IRESlNE. 
Herbs  with  opposite  petiolate  glabrous  leaves,  brightly 
coloured  in  the  cultivated  forms.  Flowers  tribracteate,  poly- 
gamous or  dicecioiis.  Perianth  5-parted.  Stamens  5.  Fruit 
a  l-seeded  indebiscent  utricle.  A  small  genus  whose  species 
are  nearly  all  from  tropical  America.  The  name  is  from 
tiptamyt},  in  allusion  to  the  woolly  branches  and  inflorescence 
of  some  of  the  species. 
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1.   /■   Hirbetvi. — This    plant    has    very  handsome    foliage 

variegated  with  puipliah  red  and  dark  violet,  or  in  a  variety 

called  aureo-retictdata 

vith  yellow.    A  nati  ve 

of  Brazil. 

7.  Lvndkni  it  ano- 
ther plant  with  orna- 
mental foliage  referred 
to  this  genus,  but  in 
the  absence  of  flowers 
there  is  some  doubt  of 


Gomphrina  gJohoaa 
(fig.  211),  Glob.i 
Amaranth,  a  pretly 
annual,  is  sometimes 
planted  out  in  shel- 
tered situations.  There 
are  crimson,  purple, 
and  white  varieties. 
The  flowers  and  bracts 
being  dry  and  scarious, 
they  will  keep  their 
colour  throughout  the 
winter  if  cut  at  the 
right  time,  and  are 
ng.Mi.  a«iph™»Biobo«.  (jn.t»i».)  therefore  desirable  for 

mixing    with    other 
everlasting  flowere.     Native  of  tho  East  Indies. 

The  genus  Altemdntfiera  furnishes  several  dwarf  tufted 
plants  with  sm^l  coloured  leaves :  A,  apatkulata,  A.  aSsailis 
var.  am&na,  etc.,  are  already  widely  difl'used  in  gardens. 


Oedbb  XCIV.— LAURA.CE.ffi. 

A  large  order  of  ornamental  abrubs  and  trees,  often  aromatic. 
Leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  usually  entire,  esstipulate, 
frequently  furnished  with  immersed  pellucid  dots.  Flowers 
generally  small  and  inconspicuous,  unisesual  or  bisexual,  ar- 
ranged in  sessile  clusters  or  umbellate  or  paniculate.  Perianth 
inferior,  4-  to  6-lobed.     Stamens  definite ;  anthers  opening  by 
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2  or  4  longitudinal  valves.  Fruit  a  1-celled  1 -seeded  berry  or 
drupe ;  seed  pendulous.  There  are  about  50  genera  and  450 
species,  common  in  sub-tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  America. 
Few  hardy  species  are  known. 

1.  LAtTRUS. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  1-nerved  alternate  leaves  and  fascicled 
sessile  sub-dioecious  flowers.  Perianth  4-  to  6-lobed.  Stamens 
12,  all  fertile ;  anthers  opening  upwards  by  2  valves.  Fruit  a 
succulent  berry  surrounded  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  peri- 
anth. Only  two  species  are  retained  under  this  genus  by  some 
authors.     The  Latin  name  of  the  European  species. 

1.  i.  ndbilie.  Sweet  Bay,  Laurel  of  the  Ancients. — This 
aromatic  fragrant  evergreen  shrub  has  oblong-lanceolate  acute 
venose  leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of  yellowish  flowers  in  early 
Spring.  It  is  a  native  of  the  extreme  South  of  Europe.  There 
is  a  closely  allied  half-hardy  species  from  the  Canaries. 

L.  Sdaaafras^  syn.  Sassafras  officinale^  is  a  hardy  deciduous 
tree  of  small  stature  from  North  America.  It  has  deeply  fur- 
rowed rough  aromatic  bark,  yellowish  green  twigs,  OTate  entire 
or  trilobate  leaves,  greenish  yellow  dioecious  flowers  in 
clustered  racemose  panicles,  appearing  with  the  leaves.  The 
anthers  are  4-val7ed,  and  this  with  other  characters  has  been 
considered  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  Lahrvs. 

L.  Benzdin,  syn.  Benzdi/n  odorifemmy  is  a  deciduous  North 
American  shrub  with  oblong-ovate  leaves  and  clustered  um- 
bellate flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves.  It  is  rarely  seen 
in  gardens. 

Obdeb  XCV.— THYMELACE-ffi. 

• 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  a  tough  fibrous  bark,  or  rarely  herbaceous. 
Leaves  simple,  entire,  opposite  or  alternate.  Flowers  usually 
bisexual,  in  terminal  or  axillary  spikes  or  heads,  sometimes 
involucrate,  rarely  solitary.  Perianth  inferior,  tubular-cam- 
panulate ;  limb  usually  4-lobed,  lobes  imbricate  in  bud. 
Stamens  commonly  8,  and  in  two  series,  sometimes  4  or  2,  and 
opposite  the  perianth-lobes.  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe  or  dry 
nut,  1-celled  1 -seeded ;  seed  pendulous.  Genera  about  40, 
including  300  species.  Eare  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
abundant  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Australia  and  South 
America. 
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1.  DAPHNE. 

Small  erect  or  trailing  shrubs  with  alternate  or  opposite 
persistent  or  deciduous  leaves  and  very  fragrant  lateral  or 
terminal  flowers.  Perianth  tubular,  4-lobed.  Stamens  8,  in  2 
series ;  style  short  or  none.  Fruit  coriaceous  or  fleshy.  North 
temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World.     Name  of  classical  origin. 

Dedokboue  species^  fiowers  lateral^  appearing  before  the  leaves. 

1.  D.  Mezh'eum,  Mezereon. — A  small  erect  branched  shrub 
which  produces  its  clusters  of  pink,  rose  or  purplish,  rarely  white 
flowers  in  Winter.  Leaves  membranous,  2  to  3  inches  long, 
lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute,  shortly  petiolate.  Occasionally  seen 
in  copses  in  the  South  of  England,  but  perhaps  not  indige- 
nous. 

2.  2).  Fortimei, — This  has  lilac  flowers,  also  appearing  early 
in  Winter.     China. 

Erect  evergreen  species  with  greenish-yellow  axiUary  flowers, 

3.  jD.  Lauriola.  Wood  Laurel. — A  shrub  2  to  3  feet  high. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  4  or  5  inches  long,  lanceolate,  almost 
sessile.  Flowers  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
appearing  in  February.     Native  in  England. 

4.  D.  Pdntica, — Very  similar  to  the  last,  but  differing  in  the 
lighter  green  foliage,  and  deeper  coloured  flowers  which  appear 
about  a  month  later.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
quite  so  hardy.  Both  of  these,  and  also  No.  l,are  employed  for 
grafting  the  greenhouse  and  rarer  varieties  upon. 

Eveiyreen  or  deciduous  trailing  or  erect  species  with 

termvaal  flowers, 

5.  D,  alplna. — An  undershrub  with  lanceolate  obovate 
pubescent  deciduous  leaves  and  terminal  sessile  villose  white 
or  rose  flowers.  A  pretty  species,  suitable  for  rockwork. 
Italian  Alps.  D.  Dauphin  of  gardens  is  an  improved  variety 
of  this ;  and  D.  Verldt%  a  charming  little  shrub  with  rosy  car- 
mine flowers,  inhabiting  the  same  localities,  appears  to  be  a 
diminutive  form  of  the  same. 

6.  D.  coM'lTia. — An  erect  shrub  2  or  3  feet  high.  Leaves 
oblong-obovate,  obtuse,  shining,  glabrous  above,  hirsute 
beneath,  persistent.  Plowers  in  clusters,  villose,  rose-coloured. 
South  of  Europe. 
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7.  D.  Cnebrwra. — A  trailing  much-branched  shrub  with 
linear  obtuse  mucronate  glabrous  persistent  leaves  and  bright 
rose  flowers.  This  is  the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  species,  and 
produces  its  exquisitely  fragrant  flowers  in  great  profusion  in 
early  Spring.  It  is  a  very  free  grower  and  deserves  a  pliace  in 
the  smallest  garden. 

Order  XCVI.— PROTEACE-JE. 

A  large  order  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  extremely  diverge  and 
curious  habit  and  foliage.  Flowers  often  very  brilliant, 
axillary  or  racemose,  or  in  dense  terminal  spikes.  Perianth 
inferior,  4-lobed  or  -toothed ;  lobes  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  4, 
opposite  the  perianth-lobes.  Fruit  usually  dry  and  woody, 
dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  1 -celled,  1-  or  more  seeded.  Nearly 
all  the  members  of  this  order  occur  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  a  few  only  extending  to  South  America,  and  northward 
in  the  Old  World  to  Abyssinia,  India,  and  Japan.  None  of  the 
species  are  quite  hardy  with  us,  though  some  may  withstand 
the  ordinary  winters  of  the  south-western  counties  of  England. 
Ernbdthrium  coccineum^  a  native  of  South  America,  is  one  of 
the  hardiest.  It  is  a  shrub  with  simple  entire  oblong  leaves 
and  long  pendent  orange-scarlet  flowers.  The  perianth  is 
tubular  witli  a  sub-globose  4-cleft  limb  bearing  the  sessile 
anthers  on  the  concave  lobes.  Orevillea  robuata^  Stenocdrpua 
Canninghamiii  Persdonia  Tdi^^  Knightia  excSlsa^  Hdkea  spp. 
and  Rh&pcda  spp.,  etc.,  are  handsome  shrubs  for  Summer 
decoration 
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Trees  or  shrubs  often  clothed  with  a  scaly  indumentum. 
Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  entire,  exstipulate.  Flowers 
usually  small,  regular,  unisexual  or  bisexual,  disposed  in 
axillary  clusters,  panicles  or  catkins.  Male  flowers  amentaceous, 
solitary  in  the  axil  of  a  bract,  with  a  2-  or  4-lobed  perianth. 
Female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  a  free  tubular  perianth. 
Stamens  3,  4  or  8,  sessile.  Fruit  superior,  1-celled,  1 -seeded, 
enclosed  in  the  perianth-tube;  seed  erect.  A  small  order 
consisting  of  four  genera  and  about  thirty  species,  for  the 
greater  part  natives  of , the  northern  hemisphere. 
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-1.  BL^lGNUS, 

Deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  her- 
maphrodite clustered  or  solitary  axillary  flowers.  Perianth 
campanulate  or  salver-shaped.  Stamens  4  or  5.  Fruit  a 
spurious  drupe  formed   of  the   fleshy  perianth-tube  and  the  | 

1 -seeded  nut.  A  small  genus  scattered  over  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  classical  name  of  the  Wild  Olive,  hence  the 
English  name  Oleaster. 

1.  ^.  angustifdlia^  syn.  H.  hartSns'ia.'—A  very  handsome 
and  distinct  small  hardy  tree  with  a  few  scattered  spines, 
lanceolate  oblong  or  ovate  acute  quite  entire  leaves  covered 
on  both  sides  as  well  as  the  branches  with  silvery  glist'Oning 
scales  and  fragrant  flowers  yellow  within,  scaly  without, 
solitary  or  3  or  4  together,  produced  in  great  profusion  in 
Summer,  and  followed  by  red  berries.  A  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia. 

2.  JE.  atyentea.     Silver  Berry. — A  spreading  shrub  8  to  12  ; 
feet  high,  young  branches  ferruginous.     Leaves  varying  from 

lanceolate  to  broadly  elliptical,  clothed  with  silvery  scales  on 

both  sides.    Flowers  axillary,  clustered.    Berries  silvery,  ribbed.  "1 

A  native  of  North  America. 

E.  UTnbeUMa^  syn.  E,  Japonica^  and  E.  rejlexa, — The  beau- 
tiful Japanese  variegated  varieties  in  cultivation  appear  to 
belong  to  this  species,  but  in  the  absence  of  flowers  and  fruits  it 
is  impossible  to  identify  them  with  the  described  species. 
E.  pungena  is  a  spiny  shrub  of  wliich  there  are  variegated 
forms ;  and  E.  Idngipea,  syn.  E,  cAspa^  E.  multifidray  etc.,  is 
another  variable  Japanese  species. 

Hippdphae  rhamnoldes^  Sea  Buckthorn,  is  a  deciduous 
shrub  with  narrow  glabrous  silvery  foliage  and  dioecious 
flowers.  Male  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  perianth  bipartite. 
Stamens  4.  Female  flowers  solitary ;  perianth  slightly  2- 
lobed.  Fruit  membranous,  included  in  the  flesliy  orange- 
yellow  perianth-tube.  A  native  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
and  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  J 

2.  SHEPHERDIA. 

A  small  genus  of  North  American  deciduous  dioecious  shrubs. 
Male  flowers  clustered,  witli  a  quadripartite  perianth  valvate  in 
bud,  and  8  stamens  alternating  with  an  equal  number  of 
appendages  of  the  fleshy  disl<.     Female  flowers  solitary,  with 
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an  urceolate  4-lobed  perianth,  the  month  closed  with  the  teeth 
of  the  disk.  Fruit  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  perianth.  Named 
in  honour  of  J.  Shepherd,  formerly  curator  of  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden. 

1.  <S.  CaTUKJUnais, — A  straggling  branched  shrub  from  3  to 
6  feet  high,  clothed  with  rusty  scales.  Leaves  eUiptical  oi 
ovate,  green  above.  Flowers  yellowish,  succeeded  by  small 
orange-red  berries. 

2.  S.  argentea.  BufFalo-Berry. — This  species  has  narrow 
lanceolate  leaves  silvery  on  both  sides,  and  edible  scarlet 
fruits. 

Ordee  XCVIIL—LORANTHACE-ZEf. 

Parasitical  shrubs,  many  of  the  tropical  species  with 
brilliantly-coloured  flowers.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  opposite 
or  alternate,  fleshy  or  coriaceous,  veins  immersed.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite  or  imisexual.  Perianth  of  4  or  more  free  or 
united  segments,  with  as  many  stamens  as  segments,  and 
opposite  to  them.  Fruit  baccate,  inferior,  succulent,  1 -celled, 
1-seeded.  There  are  13  genera  and  about  450  species  known, 
chiefly  tropical,  and  more  abundant  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  South  than  the  North.  The  only  indigenous  species^ 
Mistletoe,  Viscum  dlhurrij  is  perhaps  more  familiar  than  any 
other  native  plant  to  town-dwellers.  The  flowers  are  small^ 
greenish  yellow,  unisexual,  appearing  in  April  or  May.  This 
plant  is  conflned  to  England  and  Wales  in  the  British  Islands. 
Viscua  or  Viacuia  is  the  Latin  for  birdlime.  The  application 
will  l)e  apparent  from  the  sticky  nature  of  the  berries. 

L<yrcmthu8  Europdtua  is  the  only  other  member  of  this 
order  occurring  in  Europe. 


Order  XCIX— ARISTOLOCHIAOE-ffiL 

Erect  or  climbing  herbs  or  shrubs  with  alternate  entire  or 
lobed  leaves  and  solitary  or  clustered  axillary  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  The  unusual  shape  of  the  perianth  in  the  genus 
>  Arieloldchia  is  the  most  striking  character,  but  in  the  only 
other  hardy  genus  it  is  regular.  Stamens  6  to  12,  epigynous, 
free  or  adhering  to  the  stigmas.  Fruit  inferior,  capsular  or 
baccate,  3-  to  6-celled,   many-seeded,  splitting  between  the 
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cells.     The  species  are  estimated  at  about  1 80,  in  eight  genera. 
Most  abundant  in  South  America. 

1.  akistolOchia. 

Erect  herbfl  or  chmbing  shrubs  with  cordate  entire  or  lobate 
leaves  and  axiDary  clustered  or  solitary  pendulous  flowers. 
Perianth  tubular,  curved  or  straight,  with  an  oblique  trilobate 
limb.  Stamens  6 ;  anthers  adhering  to  the  stigma.  Capsule 
6-valved.  There  are  160  species,  chiefly  tropical.  The  name 
is  of  Greek  origin,  founded  on  its  reputed  medicinal  properties, 
as  is  also  the  English  one,  fiirtbwort. 

1.  ^.  GUftMiMia. — An  erect  perennial  with  simple  stems, 
ovate-cordate  petiolate  glabrous  leaves,  and  clustered  axillary 
yellow  flowers,  produced  all  through  the  Simuner,  A  European 
species,  occasionally  seen  as  a  garden  outcast  in  Britain. 

2.  A.    Slpho    (fig.    212),    Dutchman's   Pipe.  — A    hardy 


SlpbD.    ((not.  •!».) 


deciduous  climbing  shrub  with  very  large  glabrescent  leaves 
and  yeUow  and  purple  streaked  flowers,  appearing  in  Summer. 
A  native  of  North  America. 

Aaarum  Ettrop^vi  is  a  tufted  evergreen  herb  with  radical 
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reDiform  leaves  and  small  solitary  pedunculate  lurid-purple 
flowers.  Perianth  regular,  campanulate,  trilobate.  Stamens  12. 
Capsule  bursting  irregularly. 

The  PiperacecB  or  Pepper  Order  contains  upwards  of  500 
species,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  Japanese  species,  none 
will  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  They  are  erect 
shrubs,  or  trees,  or  herbs  with  jointed  stems,  usually  alternate 
simple-nerved  leaves,  and  spicate  inconspicuous  flowers  and 
1 -seeded  berries. 

Piper  Futokadau/ra  is  the  Japanese  species  alluded  to  above. 
It  is  a  deciduous  shrub  or  tree  with  slender  branches,  ovate- 
lanceolate  acuminate  entire  glabrous  leaves,  and  bright  red 
fruits. 

Ordeb  C— EUPHORBIACEaS. 

Taken  in  its  entirety  this  is  a  very  large  order,  and  many  of 
the  tropical  genera  have  a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla ;  but  the 
following  diagnosis  includes  only  those  genera  coming  within 
our  province.  Herbs  with  a  milky  juice,  or  shrubs,  or  trees. 
Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  simple.  Flowers  inconspicuous, 
unisexual,  often  involucrate.  Perianth  none,  or  2-  to  5-lobed. 
Stamens  1  or  more,  sometimes  very  numerous.     Fruit  capsular, 

2-  or  3-celled ;   cells  1-  or  2-seeded ;  seeds  pendulous,  albu- 
minous. 

1.  EUPHORBIA. 

The  hardy  species  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  often 
woody  at  the  base.  Leaves  opposite  or  scattered.  Inflorescence 
terminal,  umbellate  or  panicled.  Flowers  involucrate,  several 
male  and  one  female  in  each  head.  Perianth  none,  but  re- 
presented by  the  involucral  lobes,  the  latter  having  thick  often 
viscid  glands  in  the  sinuses.  Male  flower  consisting  'of  a 
solitary  stamen  on  a  jointed  stalk.  Female  flower  naked,  on 
an  elongating  stalk ;  capsule  3-lobed,  3-celled,  each  cell 
containing  a  solitary  pendulous  seed.  This  is  a  vast  genus, 
comprising  700  species  of  widely  diflerent  habit  and  aspect, 
occurring  in  all  regions  except  the  coldest.  The  name  is  the 
same  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  some  of  the  species. 

1.  E.  Lathyria,  Caper  Spurge. — A  biennial  3  to  4  feet 
high  with  opposite  glabrous  and  glaucous  sessile  lanceolate- 
oblong  acute  leaves  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base.     Umbels 

3-  or   4-rayed ;    involucral   bracts   large,   cordate.      Capsule 
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smooth.  A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  Britain. 

2.  i?.  Gyjpariasiaa. — This  is  a  dwarfer  denser  perennial 
species  with  sessile  glaucous  linear  entire  leaves  and  many- 
rayed  terminal  umbels.  Bi-acts  cordate,  obtuse.  Capsule 
granulate.  A  European  species  occurring  as  an  introduced 
plant  in  Britain. 

E,  amygdcdoldes  is  the  tall  perennial  species  so  abundant  in 
copses  in  the  South  of  England ;  and  E.  Hdioscdpia  is  the 
common  annual  species. 

2.  RiCINUS. 

Small  trees  or  herbs  with  stout  succulent  jointed  stems 
and  alternate  palmately-lobed  dentate  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
bearing  a  saucer-shaped  gland  at  the  junction  of  the  petiole 
and  blade.  Flowers  monoecious,  in  terminal  spikes.  Perianth 
3-  to  5-parted.  Male  flowers  having  numerous  stamens  in 
separated  bundles.  Fruit  capsular,  prickly,  3-celled,  3-seeded. 
Seeds  oval -oblong,  having  a  spongy  excrescence  at  one  end, 
mottled  grey  and  brown.  The  species  are  natives  of  India  and 
Africa,  though  they  are  now  widely  dispersed  in  warm  countries. 
The  name  is  the  Latin  i^ici/fLttSj  a  tick,  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  seeds  to  that  insect. 

1.  R,  communis.  Palma-Christi,  pastor-oil  Plant. — Though 
perennial,  and  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree  in  warm 
climates,  this  is  treated  as  an  annual  with  us.  As  such  it 
grows  from  4  to  6  feet  or  more  high,  bearing  large  handsome 
peltate  palmately-lobed  leaves.  There  are  several  varieties, 
differing  in  the  colour  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
iJ.  c.  major  is  a  tall  variety  6  to  8  feet  high  with  glaucous 
fistular  stems  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  and  very  large 
acutely  lobed  leaves.  R.  c.  minor  is  about  half  the  stature  of 
.  the  last,  with  similar  but  smaller  foliage.  R.  c.  sanguineus  is  a 
handsome  tall  variety  with  brownish  red  stems,  petioles,  and 
flowers.  The  immense  leaves  are  othervrise  green,  not  glau- 
cous. 

B.  Africanus  is  a  distinct  species  with  a  branching  head  and 
much  smaller  usually  5-lobed  leaves,  and  6  distinct  stigmas 
instead  of  3  forked  ones. 

These  are  very  showy  and  handsome  foliage  plants  either 
singly  or  in  groups. 
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3.  BOXUS. 

£vergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  alternate  exstipulate 
leaves  and  axillary  bracteolate  clusters  of  polygamous  flowers. 
Perianth  of  4  segments  in  the  male,  and  4  to  12  segments  in 
the  female  flowers.  Stamens  4.  Cells  of  the  capsule  1-  or 
2-seeded.  Besides  the  hardy  species,  there  are  several  others 
in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Crreek  appellation  ini^s. 

1.  B.  sempervlrens.  Common  Box. — ^This  handsome  shrub 
is  indigenous  in  Surrey,  covering  a  large  area  on  Box  Hill. 

The  varieties  in  cultivation  are  numerous,  both  variegated 
and  green.  There  is  the  dwarf  bushy  form  used  for  edging, 
and  several  varieties  with  gold  and  silver  striped  foliage. 
B,  8,  viyiiifdlia  is  a  robust  form  with  relatively  large  coria- 
ceous foliage ;  and  B,  8.  ro8marinifdlia  is  a  dwarf  bush  with 
slender  branches  and  narrow  leaves.  The  names  of  the 
varieties,  arborescens^  angu8tifdlia^  rotuyidifdlia^  etc.,  suggest 
their  characteristic  features. 

2.  B.  Baledi^a, -^Thia  is  a  more  robust-growing  species 
with  yellowish  green  oblong-elliptical  emarginate  coriaceous 
leaves  about  2  inches  long  with  a  cartilaginous  margin.  The 
female  flowers  only  are  sessile  in  this  species,  whilst  in  B,  86171" 
pervlrens  those  of  both  sexes  are  sessile.  This  handsome  ever- 
green shrub  is  a  native  of  Minorca. 

B,  Japonica  is  a  variable  species  closely  allied  to  the  com- 
mon European  B.  sempervlrens^  differing  in  the  large  dilated 
furrowed  rudimentary  ovary  of  the  male  flowers. 


Order  CI.— MORACEiE, 

A  small  order  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  milky  juice,  closely 
related  to  our  native  Stinging-Nettles,  and  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  tribe  of  the  same  family.  Leaves  alternate, 
simple,  entire  or  lobed,  often  rough  to  the  touch,  and  provided 
with  large  convolute  stipules.  Flowers  unisexual,  incon- 
spicuous, usually  arranged  in  dense  spikes,  heads,  or  catkins. 
Male  flowers  with  or  without  a  perianth  and  3  or  4  stamens. 
Female  flowers  with  a  3-  to  5-lobed  or  -partite  inferior  perianth. 
Fruit  composed  of  1 -seeded  nuts  or  utiicles  covered  by  the  suc- 
culent perianth,  collected  in  heads  or  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  recep- 
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tacle.    The  genus  Flcus  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  this  order ; 

its  species  occurring  in  great  abundance  in  the  tropics.     There 

are  about  a  dozen  genera  and  250  species,  none  of  which  are 

indigenous  in  Europe. 

1.  Flcus. 

This  large  genus  is  represented  by  but  one  hardy  species, 
F.  Gdrica,  Common  Fig,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  equally 
deserving  of  cultivation  for  its  ample  and  distinct  foliage  and 
luscious  fruit,  though  it  appears  to  flourish  nowhere  so  well 
as  in  the  chalky  districts  of  the  South  of  England.  We  ought 
to  mention  the  peculiar  natm'e  of  the  '  fruit,'  which  is  a  fleshy 
hollow  receptacle  almost  closed  at  the  top,  and  including 
.numerous  crowded  male  and  female  flowers.  Species  of  this 
genus  occur  in  all  tropical  countries,  but  they  are  especially 
niunerous  in  Asia. 

2.  MORUS. 

Small  trees  with  large  lobed  or  entire  hispid  lea\es  and 
fertile  and  sterile  flowers  in  separate  spikes.  Perianth  quadri- 
partite. Stamens  4.  Compound  fruit  formed  of  the  1-seeded 
achenes  covered  by  the  fleshy  persistent  perianth.  A  genus  of 
few  Asiatic  and  North  American  species.  The  name  is  from 
fiopia^  the  Greek  appellation  of  M,  nlgra^  the  Mulberry.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  and  is  the  hand- 
somest, hardiest,  and  most  useful  of  the  genus  for  planting  in 
this  country.  M.  alba,  a  native  of  China,  is  the  species  so  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe  for  supplying  food 
for  silkworms,  but  it  is  too  tender  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
our  winters.  M.  rubra  is  a  North  American  species  of  rather 
larger  statm*e  than  the  preceding,  occasionally  attaining  a  height 
of  70  or  80  feet. 

Brou88on^tia  papyrifera^  the  Paper  Mulbeny,  is  a  native  of 

^  China  and  Japan.     It  is  a  deciduous'  tree  closely  resembling 

the   Common    Mulberry,  but  readily  distinguished,  as   it   is 

dioecious,  and  the  male  flowers  are  in  longer  drooping  catkins. 

The  foliage  is  variable,  according  to  the  age  and  variety. 

Ma^lura  aurantla^a,  Osage  Orange  or  Bow-wood,  is  a  large 
deciduous  tree  in  its  native  country,  but  is  commonly  grown 
as  a  bush  for  forming  hedges,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  being 
armed  with  stout  spines.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but 
the  fruit  is  from  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow. 
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Order  Cn.-CANNABINACBiB. 

A  small  order  comprising  only  two  genera,  each  of  which  is 
limited  to  a  single  species.  In  technical  characters  these 
plants  are  scarcely  different  from  the  JfordcecB,  the  main  dis- 
tinction lying  in  the  fruit  and  seed.  Cannabis  aatlva^  Hemp 
plant,  is  an  erect  dioecious  annual  6  to  10  feet  high  with 
elegant  digitate  leaves,  racemose  male  flowers  having  a  5-Iol)ed 
perianth  and  5  stamens,  and  spicate  female  flowers  with ,  a 
membranous  spathaceous  perianth  open  on  one  side.  The 
native  country  is  not  known  with  certainty,  probably  Western 
Asia.  Humulus  Litpul/uSj  the  Hop,  is  a  rather  common 
twining  plant  in  the  South  of  England,  though  doubtless 
better  known  in  its  cultivated  forms.  It  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  scabrid  twining  stems,  palmately  lobed  leaves,  and  female 
flowers  in  bracteate '  spikes  or  catkins.  The  latter  constitute 
the  Hops  of  commerce. 

• 

Order  GUI.— ULMACEjE. 

Trees  with  a  watery  juice.  Leaves  deciduous,  alternate, 
simple,  usually  more  or  less  hispid,  and  ofben  oblique  at  the 
base.  Stipules  caducous.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  poly- 
gamous, arranged  in  clusters  or  fascicles.  Perianth  inferior, 
persistent,  4-  to  9-lobed.  Stamens  4  to  9  ;  filaments  adnate 
to  the  perianth.  Fruit  1-  or  3-celled,  indebiscent,  drupaceous 
or  membranous,  and  furnished  with  a  circular  wing.  Seeds 
solitary,  pendulous.  This  order  includes  about  six  genera  and 
fifty  species.     Natives  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 

1.  TJLMUS. 

Flowers  appearing  in  Spring  before  or  with  the  leaves, 
usually  all  perfect ;  fruit  2-celled,  winged  all  round.  Perianth 
4-  to  9-lobed.  Stamens  4  to  9.  The  species  are  widely  dis- 
persed.    The  ancient  Latin  name. 

1 .  U.  vwntana,  Wych  or  Scotch  Elm. — A  large  indigenous 
tree  attaining  a  height  of  1 20  feet,  with  spreading  branches  and 
large  ovate-oblong  doubly-serrate  acuminate  leaves.  Fruit  pro- 
duced sparingly;  seed  in  the  centre  of  the  oblong  or  orbicular 
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samara.  The  forms  named  major^  glabra^  etricta^  etc.,  are 
referred  to  this  specien,  and  there  are  many  other  varieties  in 
cultivation,  including  one  with  exceedingly  handsome  ample 
foliage  and  pendulous  branches.  The  forms  called  plumdsa 
and  filicifdlia  also  appear  to  belong  to  this  species.  The  former 
is  very  robust,  and  has  very  large  distichous  leaves,  whilst  in  the 
latter  they  are  deeply  pinnatiiid.  The  Wych  Elm  is  considered 
to  be  indigenous  in  North  Britain  and  throughout  temperate 
Europe  and  Siberia. 

2.  U,  ca7(q>^8tri8.  Common  Elm. — This  differs  from  the 
last  in  its  smaller  foliage,  more  erect  habit,  and  usually  greater 
profusion  of  fruits,  though  it  rarely  ripens  its  seed.  Seed 
above  the  centre  of  the  obovate  or  oblong  samara.  CT.  8u6c- 
rbaa  and  a  host  of  other  varieties  are  considered  as  belonging 
here,  but  the  great  diversity  both  in  foliage  and  habit  renders 
it  diflScult  to  assign  some  of  them  to  their  proper  place. 
Amongst  some  of  the  most  striking  we  may  mention : — 
Berdrdi^  of  slender  habit  and  very  small  foliage ;  faatigiata^ 
an  erect>-growing  form  with  small  foliage;  and  Tnicrophylla 
p&ndula,  with  slender  drooping  branches  and  small  leaves. 
Besides  these  there  are  some  slender  variegated  forms,  both 
erect  and  pendulous,  and  edged  or  blotched  with  silver  or 
gold ;  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  included  here,  and  as  the 
names  they  bear  in  nurseries  usually  describe  their  peculiarities 
it  is  unnecessary.  Although  now  very  common,  this  is  supposed 
to  be  an  introduced  tree  in  Britain,  coming  from  the  South 
and  centre  of  Europe. 

Two  or  three  of  the  American  species  are  met  with  in  some 
collections,  the  commonest  of  which  is  U.  Aviericaud.  This 
has  large  abruptly  acuminate  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  pedi- 
cellate flowers  in  dense  fascicles,  and  ciliate  glabrous  fruits. 
U.  cUata,  another  American  species,  has  corky  winged  branches  ; 
and  tr.  racemdsa  has  racemose  flowers. 

2.  PLANfiRA. 

Trees  very  similar  to  the  Elms  in  habit  and  foliage,  though 
usually  with  a  naked  trimk  and  branched  head.  Flowers  poly- 
gamous. Perianth  4-  or  5-lobed  ;  stamens  4  or  5.  Fruit  1- 
or  2-celled,  1-  or  2-seeded,  nut-like,  and  covered  with  pro- 
tuberances, not  winged.  The  species  are  natives  of  North 
America,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Japan.  This  genus  was 
named  after  a  German  botanist. 
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1.  P.  Richdrdiiy  syn.  P.  cienata. — ^This  is  a  handsome 
deciduous  tree  from  60  to  80  feet  high  with  oblong  deeply 
crenate  leaves  and  smooth  deciduous  bark.  A  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  by  no  means  so  common  in  our  parks  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  for  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  though  it  rarely  flowers  in  this 
country. 

P.  aquatica^  syn.  P.  ulmifdlia^  is  a  North  American  speeies 

with  serrated  foliage,  of  much  smaller  stature  and  less  hardy. 

P.   Japonica  is  a  similar  Japanese   species   recently   intro* 

duced. 

3.  CELTIS. 

Moderately  large  trees  or  shrubs  with  strongly-nerved  leaves, 
fascicled  or  racemose  greenish  polygamous  or  hermaphrodite 
flowers  succeeded  by  small  1 -seeded  drupaceous  fruits.  The 
few  species  described  are  widely  scattered,  ranging  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  through  Central  Asia  to  China.  Celtis  is 
a  classical  name  for  the  Lotus. 

1.  G.  aiLstralis.  Nettle  Tree  or  Tree  Lotus. — A  handsome 
tree  from  30  to  40  feet  high  with  a  straight  trunk  and 
long  slender  tough  pliant  branches.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  deeply  serrate,  hispid  above,  softly  pubescent 
beneath,  unequal  at  the  base.  Fruit  black,  very  sweet  and 
edible,     A  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

C.  occidentalism  Sugar-berry  or  Hack-berry,  is  a  very  vari- 
able North  American  species,  and  includes  the  forms  called 
C,  orasaifdlia^  G,  pumila,  and  G.  Audibertiana,  The  ordinary 
form  has  reticulated  cordate-ovate  or  lanceolate  sharply  serrate 
leaves  and  slender-stalked  flowers.  The  variety  crasaifolia 
is  remarkable  for  its  fleshy  foliage. 


Oedee  civ.— PLATANACEiE. 

Highly  ornamental  deciduous  trees  with  large  elegantly 
lobed  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  conspicuous  sheathing 
stipules.  Flowers  destitute  of  perianth,  monoecious,  in  separate 
naked  spherical  bracteolate  solitary  or  clustered  catkins,  on  long 
pendent  peduncles.  Male  flowers  with  1  stamen.  The  1 -celled 
1-  or  2-8eeded  nuts  or  achenes,  are  arranged  in  dense  heads. 
The  order  is  restricted  to  a  solitary  genus  whose  few  species 
occur  in  North  Africa,  Western  Asia,  and  North  America. 
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1.  PLATANUS. 

Characters  of  the  order.  Name  from  TrXari;*,  broad,  in 
allusion  to  the  foliage. 

1.  P.  orientaiis.  Common  Plane. — The  forms  of  this  beau- 
tiful tree  are  very  numerous,  differing  chiefly  in  the  shape  and 
lobing  of  the  leaves.  The  variety  acerifdlia  is  one  of 
the  commonest  in  cultivation,  frequently  bearing  the  erro- 
neous name  of  P.  occldentalia.  It  is  the  form  known  as  the 
London  Plane,  on  account  of  its  being  genei-ally  planted  in 
the  parks.  An  erect-growing  tree  with  usually  three-lobed 
leaves,  or  if  6-lobed  less  deeply  so  than  in  the  typical  form. 
The  typical  orientalis  is  a  more  spreading  tree  with  very  large 
deeply  5-lobed  leaves,  cordate  or  truncate  at  the  base. '  The 
variety  cuneata  has  the  leaves  distinctly  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base ;  ladniata  very  deeply  much  divided  leaves ;  and 
variegata  variegated  foliage. 

2.  P.  ocdderUalis,  American  Plane. — This  differs  from  the 
last  in  its  less  deeply  lobed  more  coriaceous  pubescent  leaves, 
and  in  the  fertile  catkins  being  usually  solitary  on  the  long 
peduncles.     It  is  very  rare  in  British  gardens,  and  not  so  hardy 

the  Common  Plane. 


Obdee  OV.-JUGLANDACE-ffi. 

Handsome  deciduous  trees,  often  with  a  resinous  juice. 
Leaves  alternate,  unequally  pinnate,  exstipulate.  Flowers 
small,  dioecious,  inconspicuous,  often  appearing  before  the 
leaves  ;  males  in  catkins,  females  solitary  or  clustered.  Calyx 
irregularly  lobed.  Petals  very  small  or  wanting.  Fruit  a  drupe, 
inferior,  2-  or  4-ceUed  at  the  base,  and  1 -celled  at  the  apex, 
1-seeded.  Seed  destitute  of  albumen,  wrinkled  and  lobed,  or 
divided  by  the  partial  dissepiments.  There  are  four  genera, 
including  less  than  thirty  species,  natives  of  the  temperate  or 
warm  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1.  JtTGLANS. 

Male  flowers  in  simple  catkins,  having  a  calyx  of  3  to  6 
irregular  lobes,  and  usually  numerous  (more  than  8)  stamens. 
The  fleshy  fibrous  epicarp  of  the  fruit  bursting  irregularly,  endo- 
carp  or  shell  2-valved,  usually  with  deep  furrows.     The  species 
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are  from  North  America  and  the  raountjiins  of  Asia.     The  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Jovls  glana^  literally  Jupiter's  Nut. 

1.  J.  regia.  Common  Walnut. — This  handsome  and  useful 
tree  needs  no  description ;  but  we  may  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  better  varieties.  Those  most  valued  for  their  nuts  are 
the  Highflyer,  Titmouse,  or  teriera  (tliin-shelled),  and  serotina, 
the  latter  being  valuable  on  account  of  its  flowering  season 
being  a  month  later  than  the  ordinary  form,  and  thus  escaping 
the  Spring  frosts.  There  is  also  a  very  large-fruited  variety 
called  the  Double  Walnut,  whose  sliells  are  oft«n  polished  and 
hinged,  and  filled  with  trinkets.  The  varieties  most  esteemed 
for  their  foliage  besides  the  ordinary  one  are  laciniata,  hetero- 
phyUa,  vai'iegata^  laonophylla^  and  aypleniifolia.  The  names 
are  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  several 
varieties.     Native  of  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus  I0  China. 

J,  nlgra^  Black  Walnut,  is  an  erect  tall-growing  tree, 
with  more  numerous  toothed  leaflets  hairy  beneath,  and  a  more 
persistent  husk.  Nut  spherical,  corrugated,  edible,  but  not 
ei\u£L\  to  the  common  Walnut.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Western 
States  of  North  America.  There  are  some  varieties  of  this, 
and  one  called  intermMia,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
this  and  the  foregoing.  J,  cindrea^  Butternut,  is  also  a  North 
American  species.  It  has  greyish  bark,  glutinous  branches, 
and  oblong  fruits  with  only  one  partition  at  the  base. 

2.  CARtA. 

This  differs  from  the  last  genus  in  having  the  male  catkins 
usually  in  threes,  each  flower  with  8  or  fewer  stamens,  and  the 
epicarp  or  husk  splits  into  4  regular  valves,  with  a  smooth  en- 
docarp  or  shell.  The  species  are  all  North  American.  Kapva 
is  an  ancient  name  of  the  Walnut.  These  handsome  trees  are 
almost  unknown  in  England,  and  rarely  quoted  in  our  nursery 
catalogues,  probably  on  account  of  their  not  being  very  hardy. 

(7.  olivcefoTinis^  Pecan-nut,  is  an  elegant  slender  tree, 
and  the  only  species  bearing  really  palatable  nuts,  which  are 
imported  in  small  quantities.  They  are  smooth,  4-ribbed  and 
olive-shaped.  C  alha  is  tlie  Shell-bark  Hickoiy,  valuable  for 
its  timber  and  Hickory  nuts.  (7.  glabra^  syn.  porcina^  is  the 
Pig-nut  or  Broom  Hickory.  C.  amara  is  called  Bitter  Nut 
or  Swamp  Hickory,  and  C.  tomentbaa  is  the  Mocker  Nut  or 
White-heart  Hickory.  The  tough  young  wood  and  the  highly 
cokured  older  timber  of  some  of  the  species  is  in  great  request. 


4o8  y  tiglandacece. 

Pterocarya  Caucdsica  and  Japdnica  are  rare  trees  in  culti- 
vation. They  are  distinguished  by  their  female  flowers  being 
in  catkins,  and  the  fruits  furnished  with  two  lateral  wings, 
PA.  fraxinifdliii  is  another  name  of  the  Caucasian  species. 
Fortuna^  ChinSnsia  is  a  shrub  or  tree  from  Northern  China 
with  smooth  sharply  serrated  leaflets,  and  the  female  flowers  in 
dense  bracteolate  cones  or  spikes.  The  fruit  is  small,  2-winged 
and  concealed  beneath  the  rigid  scales  or  bracteoles. 


Ordbb  CVL— CUPULIPERiB. 

This  is  an  important  order,  including  nearly  all  our  indige- 
nous timber  trees,  besides  a  large  number  of  exotic  ornamental 
and  useful  species.  Leaves  deciduous  in  nearly  all  the  hardy 
species,  alternate,  simple,  entire  or  lobed  or  toothed,  stipulate. 
Flowers  moncBcious.  Perianth  composed  of  5  or  more  segments, 
or  absent  in  the  male  flowers,  which  are  solitary  or  clustered  or 
in  catkins  with  or  without  bracts.  Female  flowers  with  an 
adnate  perianth,  sessile  in  a  coriaceous  involucre  formed  of  free 
or  connate  bracts ;  ovary  inferior,  2-  or  3-  or  several-celled, 
with  one  or  two  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  glans  or  nut, 
seated  on  or  enclosed  within  the  cupular  involucre,  by  abortion 
usually  1-celled  and  1 -seeded,  the  other  cells  becoming  obli- 
terated, rarely  2-seeded.  Seeds  large,  destitute  of  albumen, 
and  having  large  thick  cotyledons.  12  genera,  and  about  280 
species  belong  to  this  group.  The  species  are  most  abundant 
in  "northern  temperate  regions,  but  occur  in  the  south,  and 
sparingly  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  countries. 

1.  QU15RCUS. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs.  Male  flowers  in 
loose  slender  catkins  ;  perianth  5-  to  10-lobed ;  stamens  inde- 
finite, with  slender  exserted  filaments.  Female  flower  solitary, 
perianth  3-  to  8-lobed,  ovary  3-celled,  styles  3.  Fruit  ovoid 
or  oblong,  1-seeded,  seated  in  a  cupule  of  imbricated  scales. 
There  are  about  250  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  none  of 
which  occur  south  of  the  equator.  The  name  is  of  classical 
Latin  origin. 

1.  Q.  Rbbur.  Common  Oak. — This  is  the  most  majestic  of 
our  indigenous  trees,  though  in  height  it  is  usually  exceeded  by 
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the  Elm  and  other  species,  very  rarely  attaining  to  90  or  100 
feet.  There  are  two  extreme  forms  which  have  been  classed  as 
species,  but  intermediate  connecting  varietien  have  since  been 
discovered,  Q.  R,  sessilifiora  has  petiolate  le>aves  and  nearly 
or  quite  sessile  acorns ;  Q.  R.  pedunculata  has  sessile  leaves 
and  pedunculate  acorns.  This  species  has  a  wide  range  of 
distribution  in  Europe  and  Asia.  There  are  several  slight 
varieties,  and  a  few  suflSciently  distinct  to  plant  in  large  col- 
tcti-'ons,  such  as  pinchila,  heterc/phyUa^  pectindia^  variegata^ 
and  picta^  the  latter  with  pink,  white  and  green  foliage. 

2.  Q.  Gerria,  Turkey  Oak. — A  very  handsdme  deciduous 
South  European  species  of  morp  rapid  and  symmetrical  growth 
than  the  native  Oak.  The  leaves  in  the  common  form  are 
usually  smaller  and  more  finely  lobed  and  sharply  t/oothed,  and 
the  fruit  is  not  ripened  till  the  second  year.  The  bracts 
forming  the  cup  or  involucre  of  the  long  narrow  acorn  are  long, 
narrow  and  spreading.  This  is  the  only  exotic  deciduous 
species  commonly  planted,  and  of  this  there  are  many  fine 
specimens  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  Although  the  leaves 
change  to  brown  in  Autumn,  they  persist  during  a  greater  part  of 
Winter.  There  are  several  varieties,  including  a  very  beautiful 
silver-variegated  one,  and  another  with  large  almost  evergreen 
foliage  called  FulhamSnsia. 

3.  Q,  coecinea.  Scarlet  Oak. — A  highly  ornamental  species 
with  large  deciduous  x)blong-oval  sinuately  lobed  petiolate 
glabrescent  leaves  about  a  foot  long.  Acorn  small,  ovoid  or 
globular,  half-immersed  in  a  scaly  involucre.  This  is  a  hand- 
some fast-growing  large  tree  of  pyramidal  outline,  and  espe- 
cially conspicuous  in  Autumn  when  the  foliage  changes  to  a 
bright  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  less 
valuable  as  a  timber-tree  than  many  other  species. 

Q,  aJba,  White  Oak,  Q.  Taacrocdrpa^  Bur  Oak,  Q.  rvbra^ 
Red  Oak,  and  Q.  tinct&ria^  Yellow-barked  Oak,  are  other  North 
American  ornamental  and  useful  species,  but  they  are  almost 
unknown  in  this  country.  Q.  jilgilopa,  the  Valonia  Oak,  fur- 
nishes the  very  large  acorns  imported  from  the  South  of  Europe 
into  this  country  for  tanning  purposes.  It  is  rarely  seen,  except 
in  a  very  small  state,  in  this  country. 

4.  Q,  Ilex.  Evergreen  Oak. — The  only  species  of  the  ever- 
green section  commonly  seen.  It  is  variable  in  foliage  from 
narrow-lanceolate  to  oblong  or  nearly  rotundate,  and  more  or 
less  prickly  toothed  or  quite  entire.     The  acorns  are  small  and 
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half-immersed  in  the  closely  imbricated  cup.     Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

Q.  Saber,  the  Cork  Oak,  is  verj  near  the  last  Id  general 
aspect,  and  is  equally  variable  in  foliage,  but  the  leaves  have 
longer  petioles,  and  tbe  bark,  instead  of  being  smooth,  is  deeply 
furrowed  and  corky.  Q.  occidentalie  is  often  confused  with  the 
true  Cork  Oak,  but  the  latter  ripens  its  acorns  in  one  season, 
whereas  the  former  requires  two  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

2.  FAGDS. 
Deciduous  or  evergreen  trees  with  entire  or  toothed  leaves. 

Male  flowers  in  small  bracteate  heads  or  slender  drooping 
peduncles ;  perianth  5- 
to  7-lobed ;  stamens  8 
to  16.  Female  flowers  1 
to  3  together  in  an  in- 
volucre of  4  bracts,  which 
eventually  hardens  and 
encloses  the  triangular 
or  winged  usually  one- 
seeded  nuts.  There  are 
alxiut  flfteen  species  in 
the  temperate  regions  of 
the  north  and  south. 
The  name  is  from  <payw, 
to  eat,  in  allusion  to  the 
edible  seeds. 

1,  F.aylvatica.  Com- 
men  Beech  (fig.  213).^- 
If  we  give  tiie  Oak  the 
palm  for  grandeur,  we 
must  award  the  Beech 
the  palm  for  beauty.  It 
ordinarilyattainsaheight 
of  60  to  80  feet,  and  in 
rare  instances  it  exceeds 
100  feet.  It  would  be 
Pig.2i;..  F«gu.riT«i«(Cou,m™ii««h;.  superfluous    to    describe 

tbe    typical    form,    but 

there  are  some  vai'ieties  that  we  must  not  omit  to  mention. 

The  most  striking  of  thene  is  F.  a.  pui-purea,  the  Purple  Beech, 

having  deep  purple  foliage,  forming  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
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verdaut  foliage  of  other  trees.  F. «.  cuprea^  the  Copper  Beech, 
has  a  less  pleasing  tint,  and  should  not  be  planted  where  only 
one  is  wanted.  F.  s,  fdliia  argSntechvariegatia^  Silver-striped 
Beech,  and  F,  a,  fdliia  aureo^ariegatia^  Gold-striped  Beech, 
are  also  very  pretty.  F.  a.  pSndula  and  F,  a,  purpii/rea  p&nr- 
dula  are  fine  robust  weeping  trees.  Besides  the  foregoing 
there  are  several  with  more  or  less  lobed  or  bipinnatifid  leaves, 
as  F.  a.  vn<Aaaj  F.  a.  aapleniifdUa,  and  F.  a.  quercifdlia ;  and 
F.  a.  macrophylla  has  larger  foliage  than  the  common  form. 
The  Beech  is  found  from  Norway  to  Asia  Minor,  reappearing 
in  Japan. 

F»  ferruglnea,  syn.  F,  aylvatica,  var.  Americana,  is  a  closely 
allied  North  American  species,  inferior  in  point  of  beauty.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  European  species  by  its  narrower 
longer  leaves  which  are  clothed  with  rufous  hairs  when  young. 

F  a/rUdrctica  is  a  small-leaved  deciduous  species  from  the 
extreme  South  of  America  ;  and  F,  betuloidea  is  an  evergreen 
species  from  the  same  region  with  very  small  coriaceous  ovate 
toothed  leaves.  This  is  quite  hardy  in  exposed  situations  in 
the  South-west  of  Britain* 

3.  CASTANEA. 

Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  having  the  male  flowers  clustered 
on  long  naked  cylindrical  catkins,  with  a  5-  or  6-partite  perianth 
and  8  to  15  stamens.  Female  flowers  2  or  3  together  in  a 
prickly  4-lobed  involucre,  which  eventually  completely  encloses 
the  coriaceous  glossy  brown  fruits  or  nuts.  The  species  are 
widely  dispersed  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  Named  by  the 
ancients  after  a  town  in  Thessaly. 

1.  C,  vSaca.  Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut. — A  gigantic  tree 
with  rugged  bark  and  often  a  twisted  trunk.  Leaves  glabrous, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  coarsely  and  sharply  serrate.  Flowers 
yellowish  green,  appearing  in  June.  This  handsome  tree 
appears  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Asia  JSiinor,  and  has  been  extensively  cultivated  for  a  very  long 
period  for  its  edible  nuts.  The  varieties  worth  cultivating  for 
ornamental  purposes,  besides  the  ordinary  one,  are  not  numerous. 
Perhaps  the  C  veaca  fdliia  aureo^narginatia^  with  golden- 
edged  foliage ;  and  C.  v.  heteropkylla  diaaecta^  in  which  the 
leaves  are  divided  into  thin  thread-like  segments,  are  the 
best. 
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4.  CARPlNUS. 

Deciduous  small  trees.  Perianth  none.  Male  flowers  in 
lateral  drooping  catkins,  with  6  to  12  stamens  in  the  axils  of 
the  ovate  acute  bracts.  Female  flowers  in  terminal  pendulous 
bracteate  catkins,  2  at  the  base  of  each  deciduous  bract ;  brac> 
teoles  lobed.  Fruit  1 -celled,  1 -seeded,  somewhat  woody, 
strongly  nerved,  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  lobed  bracteole. 
Four  species  are  known,  all  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
The  name  is  of  classical  origin. 

1.  G.  Betul/us,  Hornbeam.  —  A  small  indigenous  tree 
resembling  the  Beech  in  foliage,  but  readily  distinguished  by 
the  opaque  not  shining  doubly  serrate  leaves,  simply  pubescent 
not  silky,  hairy  below,  and  the  winged  fruit.  Indigenous  in 
the  South  of  England. 

5.  OSTRtA. 

Deciduous  trees,  very  near  the  Hornbeams  in  foliage;  but 
having  the  female  flowers  in  terminal  drooping  catkins,  each 
enclosed  in  an  inflated  membranous  involucre,  which  enlarges 
and  closes  over  the  fruit.  The  mature  female  catkins  strongly 
resemble  those  of  the  Hop,  giving  the  tree  a  very  singular  and 
pretty  appearance.  There  are  three  or  four  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Ostrya  is  the  ancient  Latin 
name  of  0.  vulgaris. 

1.  0.  vulgaris,  syn.  0.  carpinifolia,  Hop-Hornbeam. — A 
moderate-sized  tree  with  a  much-branched  rounded  head  and 
cordate-ovate  acuminate  leaves.  A  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

0.  Virginica,  a  similar  tree,  bears  the  names  Iron-wood 
and  Lever-wood  in  North  America. 

6.  CORYLUS. 

Deciduous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  producing  their  flowers 
before  the  leaves.  Male  flowers  devoid  of  perianth,  arranged 
in  clustered  pendent  catkins.  Stamens  4  or  8.  Female  flowers 
minute,  few  together,  in  lateral  and  terminal  bracteolate  clus- 
ters. Fruit  by  abortion  1 -celled  and  usually  1 -seeded,  more  or 
less  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  leafy  involucre,  whence  the  generic 
name,  from  Kopvs,  a  helmet.  There  are  about  seven  species 
distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north.  None  of 
them  are,  strictly  speaking,  ornamental;  but  (7.  AveUana^  the 
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Hazel,  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  our  copses  and 
plantations,  that  it  deserves  mentioning  here.  From  this  have 
sprung  the  varieties  producing  the  Spanish,  Filbert,  Cob,  and 
other  nuts.  There  is  also  a  variety  in  which  the  large  leaves 
have  a  purplish  blotch  in  the  centre. 

Order  CVlI.— MTRICACEiE. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  usually  covered  with  resinous  glands 
or  dots.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  with  or  without  stipules. 
Flowers  moncecious  or  dioecious,  in  simple  or  compound  catkins. 
Perianth  none.  Stamens  2  to  16,  in  the  axil  of  each  bract. 
Ovary  surrounded  by  hypogynous  scales.  Fruit  drupaceous, 
often  clothed  with  fragrant  waxy  secretions,  1-celled,  l-seeded  ; 
seed  erect.  A  small  order  limited  to  one  genus  by  some 
botanists,  and  divided  into  two  by  others  ;  the  species  number 
ing  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

1.  MYRICA  (including  Comptbnia), 

Characterised  as  above.  The  name  /jLvpUrf  was  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  the  Tamarisk  or  some  other  sweet-scented  shrub. 
The  species  occur  in  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Atlantic  Islands,  and  Europe. 

1.  Jf.  Oale.  Sweet  Gale,  Bog-Myrtle,  or  Sweet  Willow. — 
This  is  the  only  European  species,  and  it  is  also  a  native  of 
Britain.  It  is  a  dwarf  fragrant  shrub  from  2  to  4  feet  high 
with  deciduous  linear  lanceolate-obovate  toothed  or  entire  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  Male  and  female 
flowers  in  separate  catkins  on  the  same  individual,  appearing 
before  the  leaves ;  male  catkins  clustered.  Found  in  boggy 
places  and  on  moors. 

2.  M,  cerifera.  Candleberry,  Bayberry,  or  Wax  Myrtle. — 
A  small  shrub  about  4  to  6  feet  high  with  oblong  or  obovate- 
lanceolate  entire  or  sinuately  tootlied  exstipulate  leaves  and 
scattered  male  catkins.     A  native  of  North  America. 

3.  M.  aapl^ifblia^  syn.  Comptonia  asplenifdlia*  Sweet 
Fern. — A  somewhat  straggling  irregularly  branched  small 
shrub  with  linear  lanceolate  pinnatifid  stipulate  slightly  hairy 
leaves;  lobes  crowded,  rounded.  This  is  the  prettiest  and 
most  interesting  of  tlie  hardy  species,  growing  about  3  feet 
high,  and  producing  its  inconspicuous  flowera  a  little  before  the 
leaves.    North  America. 
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Obdee  CVIII— BETULACEffi 

Deciduous  trees  or  ahruba  with  simple  alternate  stipulate 
leaves  and  moncecious  flowers  in  catkins.  Perianth  none  or 
bract-like.  Flowers  2  or  3  logetber  at  the  hase  of  the  bracts 
of  the  cdtkin.  Stamens  2  to  5,  with  forked  filaments  and 
divergent  anther-cells,  or  simple  with  connate  anther-cells. 
Ovary  2-celled ;  cells  1-ovulate.  Fruit  a  dry  compressed  lenti- 
cular often  winged  indehisceut  nut,  by  abortion  1-celled  and 
l-seeded ;  seed  pendulous.  This  order  is  hmited  to  the  two 
following  genera,  whose  species  are  estimated  at  about  thirty- 
five.  They  are  scattered  over  the  north  temperate  zone  and  the 
mountains  of  South  America. 

1.  BfiTULA. 
Trees  or  shrubs  in 
which  the  scales  of  the 
female  catkin  are  thin 
and  deciduous,  and  usu- 
ally trilobate.  Stamens 
2.  The  species  are  con- 
fined to  the  northern  he- 
>  misphere.  The  name  is 
tliat  used  by  the  ancients. 
I.  B.  alha.  Common 
Birch  (fig.  214).— This 
graceful  indigenous  tree 
whose  silvery  white  de- 
ciduous bark  and  slender 
brunches  render  it  so 
efl^ctive  in  a  landscape, 
ia  represented  by  several 
varieties,  differing  mainly 
in  the  foliage  from  the 
ordinary  form.  But  the 
first  to  claim  our  atten- 
tion is  B.  a.  pSndtUa, 
the  Weeping  Birch,  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and 
Fig.  m.  iwoki  .Jb.  tcomn»n  Di-ou>.  desirable  of  this  class  of 

trees,  being   of  moderate   size   when   fully  developed.     The 
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foliage  of  the  wild  forms  is  extremely  variable  in  size  and  out- 
line, and  there  are  some  very  distinct  varieties  in  cultivation, 
such  as  J5.  a.  lacinidta^  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  B,  a. 
populifblia^  the  American  variety,  with  large  triangular  acu- 
minate leaves.  This  species  has  a  very  wide  range  through 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  the  Birch  is  ite  short  life. 

B.  nana  is  a  mountain  species  occurring  in  Scotland,  and 
having  about  the  same  general  distribution  as  the  last.  There 
are  also  several  North  American  hardy  species,  but  they  are  too 
near  in  aspect  to  our  indigenous  species  to  be  desirable  except 
in  a  general  collection.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  of 
larger  stature  and  more  valuable  as  timber  trees. 

2.  ILNUS. 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  which  the  fleshy  scales  of  the  persistent 
cone-like  female  catkins  become  indurated  and  ligneous  as  they 
approach  maturity.  Stamens  3  to  5.  This  genus  has  about 
the  same  range  in  the  northern  hemisphere  as  the  last,  and 
extends  to  South  America.  The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
genus. 

1.  A,  glutindaa.  Alder. — This  is  the  only  native  species. 
It  is  usually  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  though  it  occasionally  attains 
a  height  of  50  to  70  feet,  and  it  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers  and  brooks.  The  ordinary  variety  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  black  bark,  glutinous  branches,  and  young  leaves,  which 
are  of  an  orbicular  or  obovate  form  with  a  wavy  serrulate 
margin.  The  female  catkins  are  borne  in  racemes,  and  persist 
during  the  winter.  The  variety  aurea  has  golden  foliage,  and 
imperialia^  laciniata^  aaplenifdlia  and  qnercifdlia^  have  more 
or  less  lobed  or  cut  foliage ;  the  first  having  elegant  drooping 
branches  and  fern-like  leaves.  This  species  occurs  throughout 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  North  Asia. 

2.  A.  cordifolla. — A  very  distinct  South  European  species, 
having  more  the  aspect  of  a  Poplar,  the  leaves  being  nearly 
or  quite  glabrous,  and  somewhat  shining,  ovate  or  oblong- 
cordate  in  outline,  with  a  serrate  margin.  It  i3  a  fast-growing 
tree  with  light-coloured  bark. 

A.  incavu  and  A,  semdata  are  North  American  species,  of 
no  especial  interest  to  horticulturists. 
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Order  CIX.— SALICINE-ffi. 

Dedduoufi  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  alternate  stipulate 
leaves  and  dioecious  flowers  usually  pre<;eding  the  leaves  and 
destitute  of  a  distinct  perianth.  Both  male  and  female  flowers 
are  disposed  in  deciduous  catkins  and  solitary  at  the  base  of 
the  bracts.  Stamens  1  to  indeflnite.  Fruit  a  1 -celled  many- 
seeded  capsule  dehiscing  in  two  revolute  valves.  Seeds 
minute,  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  silky  haii-s  at  one  end.  There 
are  two  genera  and  about  200  species,  chiefly  in  the  north 
temperate  and  arctic  zones,  and  unrepresented  in  Australasia. 

1.  SlLIX. 

In  this  genus  the  leaves  are  either  narrow  or,  if  broad,  small. 
Catkins  usually  erect,  with  entire  scales.  About  160  to  180 
species  are  known,  but  many  of  them  are  so  similar  in  aspect 
that  they  are  diflScult  to  determine  from  descriptions.  And  then 
the  varieties  either  natural  or  hybrid  are  so  numerous  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  classify  them  satisfactorily.  The 
ancient  Latin  name,  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  desirable  ornamental 
species,  including  some  of  the  commoner  indigenous  ones. 

1.  S.fragUis,  Crack  Willow. — A  large  indigenous  tree  60 
to  90  feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glandular-serrate,  with  a 
long  acuminate  point.  Petiole  short,  not  glandular ;  catkins 
on  short  leafy  shoots,  rather  long  and  slender,  appearing  with 
the  leaves.  Stamens  2.  Capsule  distinctly  pedicellate.  S* 
Russelliana,  the  Bedford  Willow,  differs  only  in  having  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves  and  more  spreading  branches. 

2.  8,  dlha.  White  Willow. — This  is  also  a  large  tree  and 
equally  common  with  the  last.  It  has  very  long  linear- 
lanceolate  glandular  sen*ate  acuminate  leaves  clothed  with 
silky  hairs  on  both  sides  when  young.  Stamens  2.  Capsule 
glabrous,  almost  or  quite  sessile.  There  are  three  varieties, 
distinguished  as  follows  : — alba  proper,  yotmg  twigs  olive  green, 
mature  leaves  silky  on  both  sides ;  coirulea^  adult  Jeaves 
glabrous  and  glaucous  beneath ;  vitelllna^  Golden  Osier  or 
Willow,  young  twigs  bright  yellow. 

3.  S,  Caprea.  Common  Sallow,  Goat  Willow,  or  Palm. — ^This 
is  an  extremely  variable  species  and  the  commonest  of  the  genus 
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iu  hedgerows  and  waste  placjes.  It  forms  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  which  blooms  earlier  than  any  other  native  species,  pro- 
ducing its  short  thick  silky  catkins  before  the  leaves.  The 
reticulated  leaves  are  silky,  hairy  below,  and  vary  in  outline 
from  lanceolate  to  oblong  or  rotundate,  and  crenate  or  entire  at 
the  margin.  Scales  of  the  female  catkins  tipped  with  black. 
8.  cin^rea^  S,  aqudtica^  and  a  host  of  other  names  belong  to  this 
species.     S,  c.  pSndula  is  the  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow. 

4.  S,  purpurea.  Purple  Osier. — A  small  indigenous  shrub 
with  reddish  or  purple  bark.  Leaves  often  opposite,  glabrous, 
lanceolate,  serrulate,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  sessile,  narrow, 
with  dark  piu'ple  scales.  Stamens  2 ;  filaments  more  or  less 
combined,  a  character  peculiar  to  this  amongst  British  species. 
This  includes  a  large  number  of  forms,  but  only  one  calls  for 
mention,  namely,  p^nduld,  commonly  known  as  the  American 
Weeping  Willow. 

5.  8.  pentdnd/ra.  Bay  Willow-  —This  is  a  very  distinct  and 
handsome  species  with  broader  thicker  more  shining  foliage 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  five  or  more  stamens.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  latest  in  bloom  of  British  species,  producing  its 
bright  yellow  catkins  after  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 

6.  8.  tridndra.  Almond-leaved  or  French  Willow. — A  small 
tree  with  glabrous  linear-lanceolate  glandular-serrate  leaves 
and  glandular  petioles.  Stamens  3.  This  species  is  commonly 
planted  in  Osier  beds. 

8.  vimindli8  is  another  common  Osier,  distinguished  by  its 
entire  leaves  with  a  revolute  margin  and  sessile  catkins.  8, 
r^ene  is  the  common  creeping  or  trailing  species.  8,  pendvla^ 
syn.  8.  Bdbyldnica,  is  the  old  Weeping  Willow,  with  very  long 
slender  drooping  branches  and  narrow  leaves.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  according  to  Professor  Koch,  not  of  Western  Asia,  as 
formerly  supposed,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  Napoleon's 
Willow.  The  female  plant  only  is  in  cultivation.  Another 
handsome  Weeping  Willow,  in  cultivation  under  the  'erro- 
neous names  8ieb6ldii  and  Japdnioa^  is  called  degantisaima 
by  Koch. 

2.  POPULUS. 

Deciduous  trees  whose  scaly  buds  ar^  often  covered  with  a 
clammy  resinous  exudation.  Catkins  pendulous,  appearing 
before  the  leaves ;  scales  irregularly  Ipbed  or  cut.  Leaves 
usually  broad,  rounded  or  angular.     The  species  of  this  genus 
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are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere.     The  generic  name 
is  of  classical  origin. 

1.  P.  tremula.  Aspen. — An  indigenous  tree  with  glabrous 
buds,  pubescent  shoots,  orbicular-cordate  entire  or  angularly 
toothed  leaves  glabrous  or  pubescent  beneath,  on  long  slender 
laterally  compressed  petioles.  Scales  of  the  rather  small  catkins 
ciliate  and  deeply  cut.  Stamens  about  8.  This  tree  rarely 
exceeds  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  almost 
perpetual  quivering  motion  of  the  leaves.  There  is  a  good 
weeping  variety. 

P.  tremuloldesj  the  American  Aspen,  is  an  allied  species 
with  roundish-cordate  sharp-pointed  minutely  regularly-toothed 
leaves.  P.  Ch^cbca^  a  slight  variety  of  the  foregoing,  or  perhaps 
the  selfsame  thing,  is  represented  in  gardens  by  a  weeping  form. 

2.  P.  alba,  syn.  P.  nivea,  etc.  Abele. — A  large  fast-growing 
tree  with  glabrous  buds,  pubescent  shoots*  ovate-cordate  or  del- 
toid lobed  and  toothed  leaves  densely  clothed  with  a  cottony 
down  on  the  lower  surface,  and  long  slender  petioles.  Scales 
of  the  catkins  ciliate.  This  is  very  rare  in  a  wild  state,  and 
perhaps  not  truly  indigenous.  P.  canSacens,  the  Grey  Poplar, 
is  a  variety  with  smaller  rarely  lobed  leaves  having  a  greyish 
tomentum. 

3.  P.  nigra.  Black  Poplar. — A  fast-growing  spreading  tree 
from  50  to  80  feet  high  with  glabrous  shoots  and  glutinous 
buds.  Leaves  triangular-ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  rounded 
at  the  base,  silky  beneath  when  young ;  petiole  slender,  com- 
pressed. A  native  of  Europe  and  North  Asia,  now  much 
planted  in  this  country.  There  is  a  narrow-leaved  variety 
called  salicifdlia. 

4.  P.pyramidalis,  syn.  P.fastigiata,  and  P.  dilatata.  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar. — This  is  very  distinct  in  habit,  and  easily  recog- 
nised from  all  other  Poplars  by  its  slender  erect  branches ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  considered  to  be  a  form  of  the  same  species  as 
the  last.  In  aspect  it  is  distinct  from  all  other  deciduous  trees, 
approaching  the  close  perpendicular  growth  of  the  Cypresses. 
It  attains  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  and  is  found  wild  in 
Southern  Europe  and  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

5.  P.  balsamifera.  Balsam  Poplar,  Tacamahac. — This  is  the 
most  commonly  planted  of  the  North  American  species,  and 
resembles  P.  nigra  in  foliage,  but  the  branches  are  round, 
not  angular,  and  the  bark  more  furrowed.  The  leaves  too 
are  quite  glabrous,  strictly  ovate-acuminate,  with  a  rounded 
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base,  serrate  margin,  and  paler  reticulated  under-surface.  The 
buds  are  covered  with  a  fragrant  resin,  whence  the  specific 
name.  This  species  is  much  subject  to  canker  in  some  soils. 
P.  suav^lena  is  a  Siberian  form  of  this  species,  and  there  is  a 
variety  called  cdndicanSj  syn.  P.  OntariSnais^  Balm  of  Gilead 
Poplar,  in  which  the  leaves  are  broader  and  cordate  at  the 
base.  This  again  is  found  in  nurseries  under  the  names 
of  macrophyUa  and  cordifdlia. 

6.  P.  monilifera^  syn.  P.  AdadSscOi  P.  GanadSTwis^  etc. 
Necklace  Poplar,  Cotton  Wood. — A  tall  tree  with  the  young 
branches  slightly  angular,  and  broadly  deltoid  glabrous  shining 
serrate  leaves  with  spreading  prominent  nerves,  rounded  or 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base.  The  female  catkins  are  very  long 
and  pendulous,  which  suggested  the  specific  name.  A  native 
of  North  America. 

7.  P.  angvXata.  Carolina  Poplar. — ^This  large  tree  is 
remarkable  for  its  ample  ovate-cordate  or  deltoid  entire  or 
obtusely  serrate  glabrous  bright  green  leaves,  which  on 
vigorous  trees  are  from  6  to  9  inches  long,  and  proportionately 
broad.  The  branches  are  angular  or  almost  wioged.  A  native 
of  North  America,  and  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  desirable 
of  the  genus. 

8.  P.  grandidentata. — A  moderate-sized  tree  with  ovate- 
orbicular  coarsely  sinuately  toothed  leaves  clothed  with  a 
dense  white  pubescence  when  young.  A  weeping  variety  of 
this  is  more  frequently  seen  than  the  erect  one.  North 
America. 

There  are  several  other  species  or  forms  occasionally  seen  in 
gardens,  but  none  of  them  superior  to  those  enumerated. 


Order  CX.— CONIPERJE, 

Trees  or  shrubs,  generally  resinous,  and  for  the  greater  part 
evergreen.  Wood  destitute  of  medullary  rays ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
transverse  section  does  not  show  the  lines  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  so  conspicuous  especially  in  the  young  wood 
of  most  exogenous  plants.  Leaves  alternate,  opposite,  or  fas- 
cicled in  a  membranous  sheath,  often  narrow,  needle-like 
and  rigid,  or  reduced  to  dense  imbricating  scales,  rarely  with  a 
flattened  limb.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  destitute  of 
perianth  :  males  in  catkins,  sometimes  conoid,  with  one  stamen 
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or  several,  and  then  monadelphous ;  females  in  cones  or 
solitary,  when  in  eones  two  or  more  at  the  base  of  each  bract. 
By  some  authors  these  are  considered  as  naked  seeds  on  an 
open  carpellary  leaf,  and  by  others  as  inverted  or  erect  carpels, 
each  containing  a  solitary  erect  seed  destitute  of  the  usual 
integuments  or  coats.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it 
matters  little  which  view  we  adopt,  but  we  shall  follow  the 
usual  course  and  refer  to  them  as  ovules  and  seeds.  The 
seed  is  albuminous,  with  usually  more  than  two  cotyle- 
dons, and  sometimes  as  many  as  12  in  two  opposite  &8cieles. 
The  genera  are  variously  estimated  according  to  the  views  of 
different  systematists,  but  they  are  reduced  to  about  30  by 
the  more  moderate.  The  species — which  are  widely  dispersed, 
occurring  in  most  temperate  countries,  and  rare  in  the  tropic 
and  arctic  regions — number  between  200  and  300.  The  num- 
ber of  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation  belonging  to  this 
order  is  very  great,  though  many  of  them  are  still  very  rare, 
and  others  are  too  tender  for  our  climate.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  descriptions  of  the  most  desirable  hardy  species. 

The  genera  may  be  conveniently  grouped  in  three  tribes, 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  fruit. 

Tribe  I.^ABIETTNE^. 

Flowers  usually  monoecious.  Cones  usually  large,  the  scales 
becoming  more  or  less  woody.  Ovules  and  seeds  2  or  more  at 
the  base  of  each  scale,  inverted. 

1.  PINTS. 

Begularly  branched  evergreen  trees,  often  of  large  dimensions. 
Leaves  needle-shaped,  commonly  fascicled,  2  to  5  together  in  a 
membranous  sheath.  Male  cones  or  catkins  in  spikes,  furnished 
with  membranous  scales.  Female  cones  solitary  or  clustered 
with  eventually  woody  scales,  usually  not  reaching  maturity 
in  one  season.  Seeds  inverted,  2  at  the  base  of  each  scale, 
almost  always  winged  at  the  base.  In  most  Pines  the  cone 
becomes  very  dense  and  woody,  the  tops  of  the  bracts  being 
much  thickened,  expanded  and  shield-like.  Upwards  of  100 
species  are  known,  all  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  chiefly 
in  temperate  regions.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek  Tritov,  fat, 
referring  to  the  resin,  and  of  which  the  English  pi/ne  is  merely 
an  altered  form. 
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\  1.  Leavea  usually  two  in  each  ahecUh, 

1 .  P.  sylviatrie.  Scotch  Pine  or  Fir. — A  tree  from  50  to  100 
feet  high.  Thie  is  the  only  species  native  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  it  is  now  rarely  seen  in  a  wild  state.  I'he  foliage 
is  dense,  of  a  glaucous  bii®,  and  from  1^  to  2^  inches  long. 
Sheath  small,  persistent,  nearly  black.  Cones  solitary  or  2  or 
3  together,  about  2  inches  long,  tapering  towards  the  apex ; 
tops  of  the  scales  elevated  and  ridged,  with  a  square  or 
triquetrous  outline  and  a  small  eliield  with  a  deciduouB  point. 
Seeds  winged.  There  are  many  Blight  varieties  of  this  species, 
few  of  which  are  worthy  of  distinctive  names  or  detailed 
notice,  especially  as  this  species  is  quite  superseded  for 
ornamental  purpoBes   by 

others  of  handsomer 
growth  and  aspect.  The 
variety  jixuna  is  a  dwarf 
bush,  variegata  has  some 
of  the  leaves  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  monopkylla 
has  the  two  leaves  more 
or  less  combined. 

2.  P.  Austrlaca,  ayn. 
P.  nigricans  and  nigra. 
Austrian  Fine.  -—  A 
handsome  tree  from  60 
to  120  feet  high  with 
dense  erect"  rich  glossy 
dark  green  folif^e  from 
24  to  4  inches  or  more 
long.  Sheath  short,  per- 
sistent. Cone  reddish- 
brown,  from  2  to  3  inches 
long,  with  less  elevated 
smooth  and  Bhiningscales. 
Seeds  winged.  Thie  is 
perh^s  the  best  of  this 
BectioQ  for  general  plant- 
ing, being  equally  oma-  ^^^j,  PU.«L.tu*,. 
mental  with  any  of  the 

others   and   sufficiently  hardy  to  develop   its   beauty  in   the 
bleakest  and  most  exposed  situationa.     In  fact,  it  is  unrivalled 
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and  invaluable  for  affording  shelter  to  less  robust  subjects. 
Although  introduced  into  Britain  so  lately  as  1835,  it  now 
probably  numbers  as  many  individuals  as  all  the  other  'species, 
excluding  the  Scotch  Pine,  put  together.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Styria  and  neighbouring  districts. 

3.  P.  Laredo  (fig.  215).  Corsican  Pine. — A  variable 
species,  similar  to  the  last  in  general  appearance,  but  the  leaves, 
instead  of  being  erect  or  appressed,  are  spreading  and  curved 
or  wavy.  Cone  pale  brown;  scales  with  a  very  short  point. 
Seeds  winged.  This  species  appears  to  be  very  hardy ;  and  it 
is  also  very  ornamental,  though  scarcely  so  effective  as  the 
Austrian  Pine.  The  principal  varieties  are : — pygmceay  a  dwarf 
trailing  bush  with  short  rigid  foliage;  cont&rta^  with  curved 
and  twisted  branches ;  and  Garamdnica  or  BAyraana^  a  dense 
bushy  form,  intermediate  in  aspect  between  the  Austrian  Pine 
and  the  present.  This  species  is  very  abundant  in  Corsica  and 
other  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  attaining  a  height  of  100  to 
150  feet. 

4.  P.  Banksiana,  syn.  P.  nipSstrisj  dwancata^  etc.  Scrub 
Pine. — A  dwarf  bushy  species  with  rigid  divergent  leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  or  in  warmer  climates  a  small  tree  with 
longer  pale  green  leaves.  Cones  about  2  inches  long,  usually 
curved,  with  pointless  scales.  Seeds  vdnged.  A  native  of 
the  extreme  North  of  America. 

5.  P.  Pinaster^  syn.  P.  Tnaritima,  etc.  Cluster  Pine. — A 
very  distinct  species  of  irregular  growth  and  variable  habit. 
Leaves  dark  green,  from  6  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
Cones  about  4  inches  long,  in  dense  clusters ;  scales  pyramidal, 
angular,  with  a  shprt  straight  prickle.  Seeds  winged.  The 
variety  HamUtdnii  has  paler  green  leaves,  and  variegata  has 
the  foliage  more  or  less  variegated  with  yellow  and  green.  A 
native  of  the  South-west  of  Europe,  varying  considerably  in 
appearance  according  to  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

6.  P.  muricata, — A  small  tree  with  handsome  crowded 
bright  green  pliant  leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  and  short  pale 
sheaths.  Cones  clustered,  about  3  inches  long,  very  dense  and 
woody,  often  oblique ;  lower  scales  prominent,  furnished  with 
a  sharp  woody  point.     Native  of  California. 

7.  P.  Micgho, — A  small  tree  or  shrub  with  crowded  dark 
green  twisted  leaves  about  2  inches  long.  Cones  usually  in 
pairs,  shorter  than  the  foliage;  scales  with  a  strong  usually 
purred  spine.     P.   M,  nana^  the  Knee  Pine,  is  a  mountain 
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form  risiDg  only  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  roatrata  or 
montd,jia  has  unusually  long  curved  prickles  on  the  cones. 
MountainoiiB  regions  of  Central  Europe. 

8.  P.  Pinea  (fig. 
216).  Stone  Pine, 
Parasol  Pine.— This 
species  is  remarkable  for 
its  rounded  bead  and 
intense   green    foliage 

from  6  to  8  inches  long.  1 

Cones  about  6  inches 
long ;  scales  prominent, 
convex  and  woo.'y,  ter- 
minating in  a  recurved 
obtxse  prickle.  Seedd 
with  a  very  small  wing. 
A  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region. 

There  are  several  other 
species  of  this  section  in 
cultivation,  but  we  must 
be  content  with  enume- 
rating a  few  of  the  better 
known  ones.  P.  densi- 
flora,  Japan ;  P.  BrUtia, 
Italy;   P.   PaUa»iana, 

syn.  P.  Z'ti&rica, Crimea;  

P.  viUia,-  P.  inops,  and  ''         ""* 

/*.  reaindsa.  North  America. 

§  2.  Leaves  usually  three  in  each  slteatk. 

9.  P.  ineignis,  sjn.  P.  Calif 6m{-ca.  Oregon  Pitch  Pine.  — 
This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus, 
though  unfortunately  rather  tender  in  some  localities.  It  ie  a 
large  tree  of  close  habit,  with  crowded  slightly  appreiwed  dark 
green  slender  soft  flexible  leaves  about  4  or  5  inches  long,  3  (or 
more  rarely  4)  together  in  a  short  persistent  sheath.  Native 
of  Califumia. 

10.  P.  BenthamiaTia. — A  gigantic  tree,  sometimes  exceeding 
200  feet  in  its  native  country.  Branches  thick,  horizontal,  iu 
distant  whorls.  I^eaves  from  8  to  12  inches  long,  flexible, 
Bometimen   twisted,  not   glaucous.     Cones   clustered,  3   or  4 
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inches  long,  with  sharp  recurved  prickles.  North-western 
America.  P.  ponderdsa  is  said  to  be  identical  with  this.  What 
we  have  seen  under  this  name  is  very  near  the  last,  but  the 
branches  are  slenderer  and  the  leaves  shorter,  of  a  darker  green. 

11.  P.  mcbcrocdrpa,  syn.  P.  CovMeri* — A  large  tree  with 
beautiful  glaucous  foliage  and  immensely  large  cones.  Leaves 
9  to  12  inches  long,  rigid,  sheaths  long.  This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  desirable  species.     A  native  of  California. 

12.  P.  FreTnontiana^  syn.  P.  Tnonophylla. — A  small  slow- 
growing  tree  with  glaucous-green  rigid  curved  leaves  from  2 
to  3  inches  long.  Cones  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  without 
prickles.     California. 

13.  P.  rcuiiata, — A  large  tree  with  slender  branches  and 
smooth  greyish-green  bark.  Leaves  dark  green,  3  to  4  inches 
long,  slender  and  twisted.  Cone  about  6  inches  long,  with 
thick  woody  scales.     Also  a  native  of  California. 

P.  austrdlis,  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  Jeffreyi,  P.  rigida,  and 
P.  Tobda  are  North  American  species  of  this  section,  the  first 
two  rather  tender.  P.  Bungeana  is  a  very  distinct  species 
of  recent  introduction,  from  China. 

§  3.  Leaves  usually  five  in  eaeh  sheath. 

14.  P.  excelsa.  Bhotan  Pine. — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  of  this  group.  It  is  a  handsome  slender  tree  from  60 
to  150  feet  high,  with  smooth  pale  bark  and  drooping  branches. 
Leaves  glaucous-green,  very  slender  and  flexible,  from  4  to  6 
inches  long.  Cone  cylindrical,  pendulous,  6  to  8  inches  long, 
with  broad  flat  smooth  scales.  This  is  the  most  desirable 
species  of  this  section  as  an  ornamental  tree,  being  a  rapid 
grower  and  freely  producing  its  large  conspicuous  cones.  A 
•native  of  the  mountains  of  Northern  India. 

15.  P.  Strbhus.  Weymouth  Pine,  White  Pine  of  the 
Americans. — This  is  very  near  the  last,  diflfering  mainly  in  the 
shorter  less  abundant  foliage  and  shorter  cones  with  thinner 
scales.  Although  a  very  beautiful  tree,  this  must  cede  the 
palm  to  the  preceding,  as  it  is  of  rather  loose  habit.  A  native 
of  North-eastern  America,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  100  to 
150  feet.  The  varieties  naiia  and  alba  are  interesting ;  the 
latter  has  dense  short  silvery  foliage. 

16.  P.  Gimbra.  Siberian  Stone  Pine. — ^This  species  is 
remarkable  for  its  slow  growth,  close  erect  symmetrical  habit. 
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and  crowded  appressed  dark  green  and  glaucous  foliage. 
Leaves  slender,  flexible,  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  Sheath 
small,  deciduous,  as  it  is  also  in  the  two  last.  Cone  erect, 
ab.>ut  3  or  4  inches  long.  The  \2iT\etj  pygmcea  is  an  ex- 
tremely diminutive  Pine,  attaining  a  height  only  of  5  or  6 
feet,  it  is  said,  in  a  hundred  years.  There  is  also  a  variegated 
and  several  other  varieties,  the  best  of  which  is  HdvUica^  with 
twisted  leaves,  some  of  which  are  glossy  green,  whilst  others 
are  glaucous  and  opaque.  A  very  hardy  species,  occmring  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  Europe  and  in  Siberia. 

1 7.  P.  fiSodlis, — A  small  slow-growing  tree  near  the  last  in 
many  particulars,  but  having  more  flexible  branches  and  a 
bushy  habit.  Leaves  crowded,  rigid,  about  2  inches  long. 
Cones  from  4  to  5  inches  long,  with  wedge-shaped  scales.  A 
native  of  California. 

18.  P.  lopho»pernia. — This  is  very  distinct  in  habit  and  foliage 
from  all  of  the  preceding  species  of  this  section.  It  is  a  hand- 
some tree  of  large  dimensions  with  rather  loose  branches  and 
glossy  yellowish  green  leaves  from  7  to  10  inches  long.  Sheath 
large,  persistent.  Cones  nearly  globular,  about  5  inches  long, 
smooth  and  shining.  This  is  a  native  of  Lower  California,  and 
rather  tender. 

P.  monticola  and  P.  LaTnbertiana  are  Califomian  species 
near  P.  Strdbus ;  and  P.  parvifidra  and  P.  Korai&nsis  are 
recently  introduced  Japanese  species  of  this  aflBnity. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  species  of  P)/au8^  we  might 
have  included  some  of  the  numerous  Mexican  species ;  but  as 
they  are  all  more  or  less  tender,  and  the  scope  of  our  work 
limited,  we  have  preferred  to  pass  them  by  with  this  slight 
allusion. 

2.  Abies  (including  Flcea  and  TmlLga). 

Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  needle-shaped  or  slightly 
flattened  and  linear,  never  clustered.  Male  cones  or  catkins 
axillary.  Female  cones  terminal  or  lateral,  pendulous  or  erect, 
with  thin  closely  imbricated  scales  not  thickened  at  the  tip. 
Seeds  usually  winged.  The  species  included  under  this  head 
diflfer  considerably  in  habit  and  foliage  and  position  of  the 
cones,  and  by  some  authors  they  are  divided  into  three  genera  ; 
but  the  long  series  of  species  now  known  exhibit  every  grada- 
tion of  the  supposed  distinctive  characters.  Nevertheless,  for 
broad  distinctions  of  groups  some  of  these  features  are  useful. 
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Some  authors  go  even  farther  and  unite  this  with  PXnuey  and 
include  Chdrua,  Larix,  etc.  The  species  are  confined  to  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  especially  abundant  in  the  temperate, 
less  common  in  the  arctic  and  warmer  regions.  The  derivation 
of  the  generic  name  is  obscure. 

5  1.  Leaves  needU-akaped  or  linear,  scattered  all  around  the 
shoots.  Cones  pendulous  wfien  mature,  —Abies  and  TsboA. 
1.  A.  exCi'Ua  (fig.  217).  Norway  Spruce  or  Spruce  Fir. — 
This  handrtotne  hardy  evergreen  tree  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
rich  wann  hue  of  its 
dense  dark  green  foliage 
and  the  regularity  of  it^ 
pyramidal  or  conical  out- 
line. It  is  as  familiar 
us  our  commonest  native 
trees,  and  therefore  we 
are  justified  In  passing 
it  by  without  description. 
There  are  numerous  va- 
rieties, a  few  of  which 
are  very  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  even 
a  small  collection.  The 
most  curious  and  inter- 
esting are  as  follows  ; — 
OlatibraBiliana,  a  dwarf 
slow-growing  spreading 
densely  -  branched  shrub 
with  short  cloaely-packed 
leaves,  never  exceeding 
3  or  4  feet  in  height; 
pygynuea,  or  nana,  is 
a  still  more  diminutive 
form,  about  a  foot  high ; 
r-    ■  ■  Ahi        !».  ■pendula    has     graceful 

drooping  branches  ;  vn- 
V^a  has  pendulous  brunches  and  larger  foliage  tlian  the  type  ; 
momitrdsa  has  very  stout  branches  and  large  foliage ;  pyra- 
viUialm  is  a  slow-growing  dwarf  variety  of  conical  siiape ;  and 
korizontalU  is  of  irregular  dwarf  habit  with  long  trailing 
branches.     We  liave  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  varie- 
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ties,  but  this  enumeration  will  be  sufficient  for  all  but  collec- 
tors. The  Common  Spruce  is  found  in  the  mountain  valleys 
of  Central  and  the  plains  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  A.  alba.  White  Spruce. — A  handsome  compact-growing 
small  tree  50  to  70  feet  high,  reseinbling  the  Common  Spruce, 
but  with  shorter  thicker  less  sharply  pointed  pale  glaucous 
green  leaves,  and  small  cylindrical  cones  from  1  to  2  inches 
long.  Scales  of  the  cone  entire.  A  native  of  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.  The  variety  minima  is  an  ex- 
tremely diminutive  plant  of  globular  form.  It  is  the  echino^ 
formis  of  French  gardens.  The  varieties  gld/uca  and  ccerulea 
diflfer  merely  in  the  tint  of  the  foliage. 

3.  A,  nigra.  Black  Spruce. — This  species  has  the  small 
cones  of  the  last  species,  but  the  scales  are  irregularly  toothed 
at  the  margin.  The  foliage  too  is  of  a  deep  dark  green  colour. 
Neither  this  nor  the  last  equal  the  Conmion  Spruce  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  for  they  both  lose  their  beauty  as  they  grow 
old.  A,  rubra^  Bed  Spruce,  is  a  variety  of  this  with  redder 
bark  and  cones.  Both  occur  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
Ameiica. 

A,  obovata  and  A.  orientdlis  are  two  closely  allied  species  or 
forms  of  one  species,  the  former  from  Siberia,  and  the  latter 
from  the  countries  bordering  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  compact  habit  and  small  slender  foliage, 
and  loose  cones  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  The  latter  is  some- 
times found  under  the  alias  of  Wittmaniana  and  is  a  slow- 
growing  handsome  tree. 

4.  A,  Menzi^ii. — This  is  a  tree  from  50  to  70  feet  or  more 
high  with  very  rigid  slender  divergent  crowded  mucronate 
leaves  about  an  inch  long,  bright  green  above,  glaucous 
beneath.  Cones  about  3  or  4  inches  long.  Scales  thin,  oblong, 
toothed.  A  very  hardy  species,  not  so  ornamental  as  some 
others  on  account  of  the  early  loss  of  its  leaves.  Northern 
California. 

5.  A,  Smithidna^  syn.  A.  Morinda, — A  large  tree  with 
graceful  drooping  branches  densely  clothed  with  rigid  sharply 
mucronate  bright  green  leaves  from  1^  to  2  inches  long.  Cones 
from  4  to  6  inches  long,  with  broad  entire  rather  thick  shining 
brown  scales.  This  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Northern 
India,  China,  and  Japan.  Unlike  many  of  its  class,  this  tree  in- 
creases in  beauty  with  size,  and  on  the  same  soil  and  in  the 
same  situation  it  gradually  assumes  a  beautiful  form  from  the 
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most  wretched-looking  specimens.      This  is  due  to  its  being 
Spring-tender  as  a  small  plant. 

There  are  several  Japanese  species  of  somewhat  recent  in- 
troduction we  may  mention  here:  A.firma^  A.  microapSrma^ 
A.  AlcoquioLna^  and  A.  Jezoenais.  The  hardiness  of  some  of 
these  species  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

6.  A.  Dougldsii. — This  is  a  magnificent  and  very  lofty  tree 
in  its  native  habitat,  where  it  occasionally  attains  a  height  of 
300  feet.  Leaves  flexible,  spreading,  in  two  ranks,  flat,  linear, 
scarcely  pointed,  bright  glossy  green  above,  and  more  or  less 
glaucous  beneath,  from  1  to  1^  inches^  long.  Cones  about  3 
inches  long,  with  broad  rounded  scales  and  conspicuous  pro- 
jecting deeply-toothed  bracteoles.  A  native  of  North-western 
America,  introduced  about  the  year  1826.  Unfortunately,  this 
beautiful  ornamental  tree,  though  perfectly  hardy,  will  not 
flourish  in  an  exposed  situation,  or  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sea.  It  is  a  fast-growing  species,  with  somewhat  pendent 
symmetrically  disposed  branches  and  reddish  brown  shining 
bark.  The  variety  taxifdlia  is  of  smaller  growth,  with  longer 
darker  green  leaves  ;  and  Standishidna  has  large  glossy  dark 
green  leaves  distinctly  silvery  below. 

7.  A,  Canadensis.  Hemlock  Spruce. — This  is  a  very  distinct 
species  and  very  beautiful  as  a  small  tree.  In  its  native 
country  it  grows  from  50  to  80  feet  high,  with  slender 
pendulous  branches.  Leaves  linear,  flat,  obtuse,  about  6  lines 
long,  dark  green  above,  silvery  beneath.  Cones  less  than  an 
inch  long,  with  oblong  rounded  entire  scales.  An  extremely 
elegant  hardy  evergreen,  flourishing  well  in  damp  situations. 
North  America. 

8.  A.  AJhertiana^  syn.  A.  Williamsdnii  and  A.  Mertensiana 
of  gardens. — This  is  very  like  the  last,  and  is  often  confounded 
with  it ;  but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  slenderer,  and  the  branches 
hairy.  The  true  Mertensiana  is  said  to  be  distinct,  but  we 
do  not  know  it,  though  A.  Hookeriana  bears  that  name  in  some 
gardens. 

A.  Brunoniana  from  North  India,  and  A.  Tsilga  from  Japan, 
are  allied  species. 

9.  A.  Hookerifana,  syn.  A.  Pattoniana  of  gardens. — A  very 
distinct  tree  of  large  size.  In  a  yo\mg  state  it  has  somewhat 
the  habit  of  a  Juniper,  the  leaves  being  linear,  tnucronate  and 
erect,  of  a  pale  slightly  glaucous  tint.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
species,  forming  an  erect  dense  much-branched  shrub. 
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§  2.  Leaves  linear^  jlat^  or  lenticular ^  in  two  rows  or  ranks, 
more  rarely  scattered.     Mature  coTies  erect. — PIcea. 

•  Species  with  the  bra^  of  the  cones  longer  than  the  scales. 

10.-4.  pecti/nata.  Common  Silver  Fir. — A  handsome  tree 
from  100  to  160  feet  high.  Young  branches  clothed  with 
hlackiBh  short  hairs.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  linear,  flat, 
obtuse,  glossy,  yellowish-green  above,  with  2  silvery  lines 
beneath.  Cones  ^bout  6  inches  long,  cylindrical,  ftrown  when 
ripe.  Scales  broad,  tliin  and  rounded.  Seeds  winged.  This 
species  is  seldom  seen  in  its  greatest  beauty  as  a  small  plant,  on 
account  of  the  spring  frosts  injuring  the  young  shoots;  but 
after  it  has  attained  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  it  does  not  appear 
to  start  into  growth  so  early,  and  thus  escapes  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
cold  soils  or  exposed  situations.  There  is  a  variety  called 
p&ndulaj  of  little  merit ;  a  dwarf  form,  nana ;  an  erect  variety, 
fastigidUa ;  and  several  others  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 

11.  ^.  Cephaldnica. — This  is  another  splendid  species, 
agreeing  in  habit  and  disposition  of  the  foliage  with  A.  Pinsapo, 
but  here  the  ledves  are  rather  longer,  less  crowded,  thinner,  and 
tapering  to  a  very  sharp  point,  glossy  dark  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath.  The  cones  too  are  longer,  and  the  bracts 
exceed  the  scales.     A  native  of  Greece  and  Cephalonia. 

A.  Apolllnisj  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  is  a 
closely  allied  species  or  form,  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  last  and  the  Silver  Fir.  It  is  said  to  be  equally  handsome, 
but,  like  both  of  its  relatives,  suffers  greatly  from  late  Spring 
frosts.     It  also  boars  the  name  of  A.  Reglnce  Amalice. 

12.  A.  balsamea.  Balsam  or  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir. — This  is  a 
small  tree  resembling  the  Silver  Fir,  but,  although  hardier  than 
that,  less  desirable  on  account  of  its  liability  to  disease  and 
early  decay.  It  is  also  less  robust,  with  smaller  foliage,  and 
cones  from  3  to  4  inches  long.  A  native  of  North  America. 
A.  Fraseri  is  a  closely  allied  small  tree  witli  smaller  leaves, 
and  cones  from  1  to  2  inches  long ;  and  -4.  Hudsdnica  is  a 
diminutive  form  of  tlie  latter. 

13.  A.  nobilis. — This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
majestic  species  of  this  order,  whether  as  a  small  specimen  or  a 
large  tree.  In  its  native  country,  so  rich  in  magnificent  large 
trees,  it  is  said  to  form  a  most  imposing  sight,  not  only  for  it« 
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gigantic  stature,  but  also  in  regard  to  its  symmetrical  growth, 
rich  deep  green  incurved  foliage,  and  large  erect  cones.  In 
young  trees  the  rigid  crowded  spreading  incurved  leaves  arc 
linear,  lenticular,  rather  thick,  about  1^  inch  long,  obtuse 
or  slightly  pointed,  of  a  glaucous  bluish  green  on  both  sides  at 
first,  ultimately  assuming  a  darker  hue.  Cones  sessile,  6  to  9 
inches  long,  with  large  reflexed  acuminate  bracts,  and  large 
broad  and  entire  scales.  This  was  discovered  and  introduced 
by  Douglas.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern  California,  and  appears 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  where  there  are  already 
many  handsome  specimens  of  considerable  size. 

14.  A.  Nordmanniana. — A  magnificent  tree,  contrasting 
well  with  the  last.  It  grows  from  80  to  100  feet  high,  and  is 
of  quite  regular  growth,  but  the  branches  are  less  stiflf  and 
formal,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  dark  very  glossy  green  above  and 
silvery  beneath.  Leaves  on  young  trees  spreading  in  two 
ranks,  with  a  half-twist  at  the  base,  about  an  inch  long,  rigid, 
linear,  flat,  and  minutely  bifid  at  the  apex.  Cones  pedunculate, 
4  to  6  inches  long,  with  cordate-acuminate  recurved  bracts  and 
large  entire  scales.  This  beautiful  hardy  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  Crimea  and  other  countries  bordering  the  Black  Sea. 

15.  A.  bracteata. — A  tall  slender  tree  with  rigid  linear  flat 
distichous  leaves  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  bright  glossy  green 
above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Cones  about  4  inches  long,  re- 
markable for  the  large  coriaceous  3-lobed  and  fringed  bracts 
which  greatly  exceed  the  scales.  Unfortunately  this  handsome 
species  starts  into  growth  so  early  in  Spring  that  the  young 
shoots  are  almost  invariably  injured  by  the  late  frosts,  and 
therefore,  as  we  have  so  great  a  choice,  this  should  be  rejected. 
It  is  a  native  of  California. 

A.  religiosais  a  handsome  though  tender  Mexican  species. 

•  *  Species  in  which  the  bracts  do  not  exceed  the  sccdea  of 

the  cones. 

16.-4.  Pinsapo. — A  most  magnificent  species  in  the  regu- 
larity and  symmetry  of  its  habit,  attaining  a  height  of  50  to  70 
feet.  The  branches  are  dense  and  rigid,  and  very  densely 
clothed  with  thick  linear  lenticular,  mucronate  leaves  enlarged 
at  the  base,  from  6  to  10  lines  long,  and  regularly  disposed  all 
around  the  branches,  and  at  right  angles  with  them.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  yellowish  greeii  hue,  with  glaucous  stripes. 
Cones  sessile,  oval  or  oblong,  4  to  5  inclies  long ;  scales  broad, 
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rounded  ;  bracts  short.  This  beautiful  tree  is  quite  baidy,  and 
on  account  of  its  compact  growth  and  unique  appearance  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain.     The  var.  variegata  is  not  desirable. 

A,  Webbiana  and  A.  Pindrow  are  both  very  fine  species, 
with  long  distichous  flexible  leaves,  and  large  purple  cones, 
from  North  India,  but  they  are  too  tender  for  our  climate. 

17.  A.  Cilicica,  syn.  A.  leiodada  and  A*  cdndicans. — A 
small  tree  with  greyish  furrowed  bark,  and  foliage  like  the 
Silver  Fir,  but  the  young  shoots  are  not  hairy.  Leaves  1  to  1^ 
inch  long,  linear,  flat,  crowded,  in  two  ranks,  dark  green 
above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Cones  cylindrical,  6  to  8  inches 
long,  with  broad  thin  entire  coriaceous  scales.  A  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  apparently  perfectly  hardy. 

18.  A.  Pichta,  syn.  A,  Sibirica. — A  email  tree  from  30  to 
40  feet  high,  with  short  linear  flat  obtuse  leaves,  dark  green 
above,  paler  beneath,  and  cones  about  3  inches  long.  A  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  rather  liable  to  sufffer  from  Spring 
frosts  in  this  country. 

19.-4.  grcmdis. — A  handsome  large  tree  from  100  to  250 
feet  high,  of  symmetrical  habit.  Young  bmnches  glabrous. 
Leaves  distichous,  of  unequal  length,  varying  from  6  lines  to  1^ 
inch,  linear  flat  emarginate  glossy  dark  or  yellowish  green 
above,  and  silvery  beneath.  Cones  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  with 
broad  entire  scales.  This  is  a  very  desirable  oruamentAl  tree 
of  rapid  growth  and  perfect  hardiness.  A  native  of  Upper 
California. 

20.  A,  Para&naii,  syn.  A.  Lowiana  and  A.  laaiocarpa  of 
gardens.  A  very  beautiful  and  distinct  species,  with  yellow 
bark  on  the  young  branches,  and  linear  flat  obtuse  glaucous 
green  leaves,  channelled  above,  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  and 
2  to  3  lines  broad.  Cones  cylindrical,  from  3  to  5  inches  long. 
In  its  native  country  this  splendid  Abies  is  said  to  attain  a 
height  of  upwards  of  250  feet.  In  the  small  specimens  we  have 
seen,  the  somewhat  rigid  branches  are  regularly  disposed  in 
distant  whorls.  It  differs  essentially  in  its  larger  distichous 
foliage  from  all  othera  we  know.  Besides  the  names  above  given, 
it  frequently  bears  the  false  one  of  grdndis^  from  which  it  is  so 
distinct  as  to  set  aside  all  possibility  of  confusion.  A  native  of 
California,  and  perfectly  hardy  in  the  South  of  England. 

21.  A.  arndbilis. — This  magnificent  Conifer  is  comparatively 
rare,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  raising  it  by  grafting ; 
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and  many  of  the  specimens  bearing  this  name  in  gardens  are 
not  the  true  plant.  Leaves  scattered,  crowded,  1  ^  to  2  inches 
long,  linear  obtuse  dark  green  above,  silvery  beneath.  The 
cones  are  described  as  cylindrical,  and  about  6  inches  long.  A 
native  of  North  California,  introduced  by  Douglas  in  1831,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 

22.  A.  Veitchii, — A  somewhat  recently  introduced  Japanese 
species.  It  is  described  as  a  handsome  distinct  tree  from  120 
to  140  feet  high.  Leaves  crowded,  incurved,  6  to  12  lines 
long,  linear,  flat,  glaucous  above,  silvery  beneath.  Cones  from 
"2  to  2^  inches  long,  with  broad  rounded  scales.  This  species  is 
still  rare,  and  we  have  no  experience  of  its  hardiness,  but 
the  elevation  of  its  native  habitat — 6,000  to  7,000  feet — would 
lead  us  to  suppose  it  to  be  quite  hardy. 

A.  magnifica  is  unknown  to  us  as  a  cultivated  plant,  though 
we  remember  seeing  the  name  quoted  somewhere. 

3,  LlRIX. 

Deciduous  trees  with  needle-shaped,  scattered,  and  fascicled 
leaves,  lateral  male  catkins,  and  small  erect  cones  with  thin 
persistent  scales.  About  eight  or  ten  species  are  known,  found 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  The  name  was  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  the  European  species. 

1.  L,  Europoea*  Common  Larch. — This  species  is  now  so 
extensively  planted  for  use  as  well  as  ornament,  that  in  many 
districts  it  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  woodland  scenery. 
In  Spring,  when  it  puts  forth  its  bright  green  foliage,  it  is 
highly  attractive,  but  it  soon  assumes  a  more  sombre  tint,  and 
should  therefore  be  sparingly  planted  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  worth  noticing,  especially  pendulay  a 
form  with  slender  drooping  branches ;  and  glaUca,  with  deci- 
dedly glaucous  foliage. 

There  aie  several  other  species  in  cultivation,  but  all  of  them 
are  rare,  and  likely  to  continue  so ;  for  none  of  them  surpass, 
or  perhaps  even  equal,  the  common  species.  L.  Avaericdbnai^ 
Black  Larch,  and  £.  occidentdUs,  are  American  species.  There 
is  a  variety  of  the  former  in  gardens  under  the  name  micros 
cd/rpaj  from  its  very  small  cones.  L.  OriffUhidna^  from  Sikkim, 
is  an  irregularly  branched  tree  whose  foliage  changes  to  a 
bright  red  towai'ds  Autumn,  and  whose  cones  are  double  the 
size  of  those  of  tlie  common  Inarch.  L.  Dahurica  and  i. 
Ledebourii  are  Siberian  species  with  extremely  small  cones ; 
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and  Tj.  teptoHpw  is  a  Japanese  species,  remarkable  for  the  very 
numerous  thin  reflexed  scales  of  the  small  cones. 

Paeudolarix  Kan^ipfiri,  a  deciduous  tree  with  clustered 
nee<ile-shaped  yellowish-green  leaves  and  small  cones  having 
loose  woody  deciduous  scales,  is  a  native  of  China,  very  rare 
and  scarcely  hardy  in  this  country. 

4.  CfiDEUS. 
Noble  evergreen  trees   with   rigid  scattered  and  clustered 
leaves  and  erect  oblong  or  oval  cones  rounded  at  the  top.    Scales 
of  the  cones  broad,  thin,  coriaceous,  entire,  closely  appressed, 
at  length  deciduous.     Seeds  winged.      The  species    or    forms 
are  natives  of  the  Atlas,  Syrian  and  North  Indian  mountains. 
Dr.  Hooker,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing  them  in 
their  native  countries,  pronounces  them  to  be  forms  or  races  of 
one  species,  whilst  other  accomplisherl  botanists  consider  them 
entitled  to  specific  rank. 
Whichever  view  we  take 
of  the  matter  is  of  little 
importance,  because  they 
are   sufficiently   distinct 
in    the   young   state   at 
least  to  be  easily  recog- 
nised.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  Syrian  tree. 

1.  C.  Libani.  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  (fig.  218).— 
A  majestic  branching 
tree  with  short  rigid 
deep  dark  green  leaves 
and  oblong  oval  pedun- 
culate purplish  ulti- 
mately brown  cones  from 
3  to  4  inches  long,  re- 
maining on  the  tree 
several   years.      Scales 

with  a  somewhat  mom-  fih.iis,  t»drinLiL»i.[. 

branous  margin,  separa- 
ting tardily  from  the  axis.     This  species  was  introduced  neirly 
two  centuries  ago,  and  there  are  now  many  hundreds  of  fine 
specimens  in  various  parts  of  the   country.      It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  producing  its  cones  and  ripeniDg  its  seeds  as  freely  as  in 
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its  native  habitats,  where,  by-the-by,  it  is  gradually  becoming 
very  rare.  It  has  been  found  on  Mounts  Lebanon,  Taurus  and 
Aman.  There  is  a  diminutive  form  called  Tidna,  and  the 
variety  argentea  has  silvery  foliage. 

2.  C.  Atlawtica^  syn.  (7.  Africana  and  (7.  arg&rUea.  African 
or  Silver  Cedar. — It  is  difficult  to  find  distinctive  characters  for 
this  and  the  foregoing,  but  the  main  difference  lies  in  the 
foliage,  which  in  this  is  shorter,  usually  less  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  glaucous  green  or  silvery  hue.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  from  80  to  120  feet  high,  of  more  erect  pyramidal  habit 
than  that  commonly  assumed  by  the  Lebanon  Cedar  in  this 
country,  rarely  producing  thick  branches  like  the  latter.  It 
forms  almost  exclusively  the  arborescent  vegetation  of  the 
upper  plateaus  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  It  has  been  stated  by 
M.  Jamin  that  this  and  the  foregoing  are  associated  at  Fougour, 
and  that  the  Silver  Cedar  ripens  its  cones  earlier  than 
C.  Libani.  But  this  will  be  accepted  with  considerable  doubt 
when  we  remember  that  the  cones  are  two  or  three  years 
coming  to  maturity,  and  that  the  same  tree  does  not  produce 
cones  every  season. 

3.  (7.  Deodara.  Deodar  or  Indian  Cedar. — A  pyramidal  tree 
when  young,  with  dense  slender  drooping  branches  thickly 
clothed  with  glaucous  green  leaves.  In  the  young  stage  the 
Deodar  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  foregoing  characters 
added  to  the  longer  leaves  ;  but  according  as  the  tree  becomes 
older,  these  distinctions  are  less  apparent,  though  perhaps 
never  entirely  obliterated.  The  cone  of  this  form  is  said 
to  shed  its  scales  as  soon  as  mature.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  members  of  this  beautiful 
order,  and  is  now  planted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  There  are 
two  or  three  rather  striking  varieties.  C  D.  robuata  has  coarser 
larger  leaves  and  thicker  branches  ;  C.  D.  crassifdlia  has  short 
thick  rigid  foliage ;  and  C.  D.  viridis  or  tenuifdlia  is  of  slender 
habit,  with  bright  green  foliage.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  North  India,  where  it  forms  vast  forests  up  to 
an  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  to  160 
feet,  with  a  girth  of  20  to  30  feet.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1822. 

Cwnninghamia  SiifiSnsiSj  the  only  known  species  of  its 
genus,  is  a  lofty  evergreen  tree  with  sessile  lanceolate-acumi- 
nate coriaceous  leaves,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  an  Araucaria. 
Cones  rather  small,  ovate,  remarkable  in  having  small  almost 
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obsolete  scales,  and  large  leafy  toothed  bracts.  A  native  of 
China,  and  too  tender  for  any  but  the  most  farourable  localities 
in  this  country. 

Arthrotdxis  is  a  small  genus  of  Australasian  evergreen 
dioecious  shrubs  with  small  scale-like  leaves  and  small  glo- 
bular cones  of  imbricated  scales  with  from  3  to  5  carpels  under 
each  scale.  None  of  the  species  are  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand our  ordinary  winters. 

5.  sciadOpitys. 

So  far  as  at  present  known,  this  is  a  monotypic  genus. 
Leaves  linear,  whorled.  Male  cones  small,  sessile,  terminal. 
Female  cones  ultimately  pedunculate ;  scales  broad,  rounded, 
entire,  coriaceous,  persistent;  bract  short,  broad.  Seeds 
winged,  7  to  9  under  each  scale.  The  name  is  a  compound 
of  aKuis  dBo9  a  parasol,  and  irlrvs^  a  Pine-tree,  in  allusion  to 
the  disposition  of  the  leaves  resembling  the  framework  of  an 
umbrella. 

1.  /S.  verticillata.  Umbrella  Pine. — A  large  evergreen  tree 
from  50  to  150  feet  high,  according  to  situation.  Leaves  from 
2  to  4  inches  long,  and  about  2  lines  broad,  linear,  obtuse,  gla- 
brous, from  20  to  40  in  each  whorl.  Cones  solitary,  from  2  to  3 
inches  long.  This  singular  and  beautiful  tree  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  quite  hardy  in  this  country.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1861. 

6.  ARAUCAEIA. 

Dioecious  or  sub-dioecious  evergreen  trees  with  usually  im- 
bricated persistent  flat  sessile  scale-like  leaves.  Male  cones 
large,  cylindrical,  terminal.  Female  cones  very  large,  globular, 
terminal,  with  dense  ligneous  deciduous  scales,  each  bearing  a 
solitary  seed.  A  genus  of  few  species  found  in  South  America 
and  Australasia.  The  generic  name  is  from  Araucanos,  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  people  in  Chili  whose  principal  article  of  diet  is 
furnished  by  the  large  nuts  of  A.  imbricata. 

1.  A.  imbricata.  Chili  Pine. — This  is  a  most  majestic  tree, 
from  100  to  150  feet  high,  of  pjnramidal  or  conical  outline. 
Branches  rigid,  horizontal  or  slightly  depressed,  arranged  in 
symmetrical  whorls,  and  densely  clothed  with  large  flat  sessile 
sharp-pointed  glossy  green  leaves,  which  perish  only  with  the 
tree.  Cones  from  6  to  9  inches  broad  and  long.  Seeds 
oblong  or  cuneate,  1  to  2  inches  long,  scarcely  winged.     This 
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tree  is  bo  distinct  in  habit  and  foHage  as  to  preclude  the  posei- 
bility  of  its  being  confounded  with  any  other  hardy  species  in 
this  country.  A.Brazi- 
liana  and  A.  BidwUUi 
are  allied  tender  species. 
The  former  is  from  South 
America,  and  will  just 
exist  in  one  or  two  locali- 
ties in  England.  The 
other  is  an  Australian 
tree.  The  Chili  Pine  is 
quite  hardy  only  on  well 
drained  soils.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1796byMen- 
zies,  and  there  are  now 
many  magnificent  Lirge 
specimens  in  various 
parts  of  this  country. 
Of  tile  original  specimens 
that  at  Dropmore  is  the 
linest  and  largest,  not  a 
branch  being  wanted  to 
complete  its  symmetry. 

There  is   a  group   of 
Australasian  species  dif- 
fering  in   thei'r   smaller 
Fig.i».  An.u„H.ex«,.,.  narrower  foliage,   and 

more  flexible  branches.  A.  excSlsa,  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine 
(fig.  219),  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  but  though  too  tender 
for  the  open  air  in  this  country,  it  may  frequently  be  seen  in 
conservatories  or  out  of  doors  in  Summer.  In  its  native 
countiy  it  often  exceeds  200  feet  in  height. 

7.  SEQtJOIA. 
G-igantic  evergreen  trees  with  linear  distichous  or  needle- 
shaped  or  scale-shaped  and  imbricated  leaves  and  small  solitary 
terminal  cones.  Flowers  monoecious ;  males  in  globular  stalked 
catkins.  Scales  of  the  cones  woody  and  persistent.  Seeds 
small  winged,  from  3  to  5  under  each  scale.  There  are  but  two 
species  described,  both  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  The  deri- 
vation of  the  generic  name  is  obscure,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
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that  it  is  a  modification  of  See-qua-yah^  the  name   of  a  cele- 
brated Cherokee  chief. 

!•  8.  gigdntea^  syn.  WeUin^dnia  glgdntea^  Washingtonia 
gigdntea^  etc.  Mammoth  Tree.— A  colossal  tree  with  dense 
slender  branches  thickly  clothed  with  small  leaves  at  first 
needle-shaped  and  spreading,  at  length  scale-like  and  closely 
imbricated  and  appressed,  of  a  bright  light  green.  Cone  about 
2  inches  long,  oblong ;  scales  woody,  persistent,  wedge-shaped. 
This  marvellous  tree  exceeds  all  others  in  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions, not  excepting  the  enormous  Gum-trees  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  One  that  was  felled  and  stripped  of  its  bark 
measured  327  feet  in  height,  and  90  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base  ;  and  another  was  discovered  broken  off  at  a  height  of 
300  feet,  where  it  was  18  feet  in  diameter,  hence  it  is  con- 
tended it  must  have  been  about  450  feet  high  altogether.  It 
measured  112  feet  in  girth  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of 
.variouff  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Upper  California,  where 
it  was  first  discovered,  it  is  reported,  by  an  American  himting 
party  in  1850.  But  the  English  collector,  Lobb,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  our  gardens  during  the 
year  1853.  It  is  also  stated  that  Douglas  saw  it  as  early  as 
1 831.  However  that  may  be,  we  may  now  count  it  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  this  country,  and  some  specimens  have  already 
attained  a  height  of  nearly  40  feet.  Although  this  noble  tree 
is  generally  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Wellingtonia 
gigdntea^  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  this  name  is  untenable,  and  must  give  way  to 
that  adopted  by  us,  and  now  admitted  by  most  botanical  writers. 
Doubtless  the  tree  will  retain  Wellingtonia  as  its  popular  name, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  call  Pelargoniums  Greraniums  in  common 
parlance. 

2.  8.  sempe^^'lrensj  syn.  Taxbdium  sevipei^lrens.  Red- 
wood.— ^This  also  is  a  very  lofty  tree,  towering  to  the  amazing 
height  of  200  to  300  feet.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Menzies 
in  1796,  and  until  the  species  just  described  became  known,  it 
was  justly  considered  as  the  '  Giant  of  the  Forest.'  Branches 
numerous,  slender.  Leaves  distichous,  linear,  flat,  acute,  soft 
flexible,  from  6  to  9  lines  long,  dark  glossy  green  above,  and 
silvery  beneath.  Cones  about  an  inch  long,  nearly  spherical, 
with  thick  woody  scales  terminating  in  a  hard  point.  This 
species  is  scarcely  so  hardy  as  the  Wellingtonia,  but  it  will 
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thrive  well  on  well-drained  soil,  and  grow  at  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  rate.     A  native  of  California. 

hatrumara  is  the  last  genus  of  this  tribe,  but  aU  the  species 
are  tender.  They  are  large  dioecious  trees  ¥rith  flat  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  oblong  or  spherical  densely  imbricated  cones  with 
a  solitary  seed  at  the  base  of  each  scale.  D.  auBtrolis  is  the 
Kauri  Pine  of  New  Zealand. 


Tribe  U.—CDPRESSINE^. 

Fertile  flowers  in  small  cones  or  strobiles  consisting  of  a  few 
bracts  and  no  scales.  Ovules  and  seeds  erect,  one  or  more  at 
the  base  of  each  scale. 

8.  JUNlPERUS. 

Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  often  with  two  kinds  of  leaves,  and 
usually  dioecious  flowers.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  linear  or  lan- 
ceolate, rigid  or  flexible,  scattered  or  imbricated,  not  clustered. 
Male  flowers  in  small  axillary  clustered  aments.  Fruit  small, 
berry-like,  composed  of  a  few  closely  appressed  at  length  fleshy 
scales  with  1  or  more  seeds  at  the  base  of  each  scale.  This 
genus  is  very  numerous  in  species  and  forms  which  are  very 
difficult  of  discrimination,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine them  from  the  most  carefully  framed  descriptions,  much 
less  from  the  short  notes  we  are  able  to  afford  space  for.  But 
those  who  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  species  may  glean 
from  our  comparative  characters  what  the  others  are  like.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions,  mainly  in 
the  north.     The  classical  name  for  the  common  species. 

1.  J.  Chinenaia.-^-This  is  a  very  handsome  dioecious  shrub. 
The  male  and  female  plants  are  of  distinct  habit  and  aspect, 
the  former  being  the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Leaves  temate  or 
opposite,  linear,  flat,  acute  and  spreading,  or  small,  scale-like  and 
closely  imbricated.  On  young  plants  and  in  the  males  they 
are  nearly  all  of  the  first  sort.  The  male  plant  is  more  uni* 
versally  cultivated  than  the  female.  It  is  a  dense  much- 
branched  shrub  with  dark  green  foliage  and  somewhat  drooping 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  in 
early  Spring.  The  male  plant  bears  the  alias  of  J.  flagelli- 
fdrmidj  and  has  long  pendulous  branches  of  a  glaucous  hue. 
Native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  quite  hardy. 

2.  J".  Jap&nicOf  syn.  X  procumbens. — A  dwarf  dense  bushy 
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evergreen,  very  similar  to  the  last  in  foliage,  which  is  however 
of  a  bright  lively  green.  A  desirable  hardy  shrub  from  China 
and  Japan. 

3.  J.  communis.  Common  Juniper. — This  is  the  only  in- 
digenous species,  and  one  of  wide  distribution,  occurring 
throughout  Europe,  North  Africa,  North  Asia,  and  northern 
parts  of  North  America,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  from  a  tree 
50  feet  high  to  a  creeping  bush  not  more  than  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  subulate,  rigid,  sharp-pointed,  spreading,  and 
opposite  or  in  threes,  usually  glaucous  above  and  green  below. 
There  are  several  distinct  varieties  in  cultivation,  among  which 
we  may  mention  : — cUplna^  syn.  Canadensis  and  depressa,  of 
trailing  or  ascending  habit  and  glaucous  foliage ;  HibS^'nica, 
Irish  Juniper,  a  distinct  variety  of  erect  dense  conical  outline 
and  silvery  foliage  ;  HibSrnica  variegata^  the  same  as  the  last 
with  prettily  variegated  leaves;  Su^cica,  Swedish  Juniper, 
a  more  erect-growing  form  than  the  type,  with  longer  more 
distant  leaves  of  a  yellowish-green  tint ;  and  pendula,  with 
slender  somewhat  drooping  branches  of  a  reddish  colour,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  glaucous  green  foliage.  J.  comprSssa  is 
a  sub-variety  of  the  Irish  Juniper,  of  dwarfer  denser  habit,  with 
slender  branches  and  smaller  leaves. 

4.  J.  Virginiana,  Red  Cedar. — A  shrub  or  small  tree  occa- 
sionally attaining  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more.  Leaves  on 
young  plants  and  some  parts  of  the  older  subulate  and  spread- 
ing; on  older,  nearly  all  very  minute,  scale-like  and  closely 
imbricated.  Fruit  very  small,  of  a  bluish  glaucous  tinge. 
This  is  an  extremely  variable  species  both  in  size,  habit  and 
foliage,  and  some  of  the  forms  rank  amongst  the  hardiest  and 
most  ornamental  of  the  genus.  From  the  great  disparity  in 
the  proportion  of  scale-like  leaves  and  subulate  leaves  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  as  well  as  the  more  or  less  distinct  habit,  It  is 
difficult  to  find  two  plants  exactly  alike,  even  in  a  large  plan- 
tation. The  prevailing  hue  is  dark  sombre  green,  but  in  the 
variety  glainca^  syn.  alba  argentea  and  cinerdscens,  the  foliage 
is  of  a  silvery  glaucous  tinge.  The  compact  conical  habit  of 
this  variety  combined  with  its  silvery  foliage  renders  it  very 
distinct  and  desirable.  J.  F.  hitmilis  is  a  dwarf  spreading 
form  with  foliage  of  a  reddish  tinge.  J.  V.  pSndula^  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  has  long  slender  pendulous 
branches.  The  variety  called  pSndula  viHdis  is  the  best.  Ii^ 
addition  to  the  above  we  may  mention  the  variegated  varieties 
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aurea  and  alba  of  the  ordinary  form.     The  Red  Cedar  is  a 
native  of  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States- 

5.  /.  thurifera.  Frankincense  Juniper. — A  very  ornamen- 
tal pyramidal  tree  from  30  to  40  feet  high  in  its  native  country. 
Branches  slender,  numerous,  densely  clothed  with  subulate  im- 
bricated leaves  of  a  light  glaucous  green.  Fruit  large,  ovate, 
dark-coloured,  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  quite  hardy  in  this 
coimtrj^p 

6.  J,  squamata,  syn.  J,  dumdaa.  Creeping  Cedar.  —  A 
trailing  or  drooping  densely  branched  shrub.  Branches  rather 
thick.  Leaves  of  a  light  glaucous  green,  crowded,  linear-subu- 
late, convex  below,  appressed,  persistent,  and  changing  to  brown 
the  older  branches.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  ciu'ious  species, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Northern  India  at  a  great  elevation. 

7.  /.  Sailna^  Savin. — A  dwarf  spreading  shrub  with 
numerous  reclinate  or  trailing  branches.  Leaves  small,  scale- 
like, acute,  slightly  spreading,  of  a  deep  dark  green  colour. 
Fruit  small,  purplish,  spherical,  usually  1 -seeded.  This  shrub 
was  formerly  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Nevertheless  a  well-grown  healthy  specimen 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty  and  quite  unique  in  the  tabu- 
lar form  it  assumes.  The  variety  cupreasifolia  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  distinct  in  its  slenderer  branches  and  glaucous  silvery 
foliage.  /.  tamariaclfdliay  syn.  J.  SaimiioideSj  is  also  a 
variety;  and  there  is  a  prettily  variegated  variety.  This 
species  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  also  occurs  in  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 

8.  J.  prostrata^  syn.  J.  rhpeTis. — This  is  another  trailing 
densely  branched  species  with  shining  dark  green  loosely  im- 
bricated foliage  and  small  purplish  glaucous  fruits.  A  native 
of  North  America,  well  adapted  for  covering  rock-work,  etc. 

J.  deTisa  and  J,  recvrva  are  two  handsome  North  Indian 
species  of  dwarf  habit,  but  they,  like  many  other  species,  are 
very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  except  in  humid 
localities. 

9.  J.  excSlsa  of  Bieberstein,  not  of  Madden. — In  its  native 
habitat  this  attains  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  forming  a  com- 
pact densely-branched  tree.  Leaves  small,  subulate,  acute 
somewhat  spreading,  glaucous  green.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
South-east  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  rather  tender  in 
this  country.     J.   excelsa  of  Madden  is  the  J,  religiosa   of 
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Royle,  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  scarcely  kDown   in  culti- 
vation. 

10.  J.  fragrans. — An  erect  pyramidal  shrub  with  very 
numerous  exceedingly  slender  branches  densely  clothed  with 
minute  scale-like  imbricated  silvery-green  leaves.  In  young 
plants  and  on  scattered  branches  of  older  ones  the  leaves  are 
subulate  and  spreading.  This  species  emits  an  extremely 
powerful  odour  when  bruised.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Northern  Europe  by  some,  and  by  others  it  is  reported  to  come 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America,  that  is  to  say,  if 
both  parties  have  the  same  species  in  view. 

11.  J^  Oxyc^drua.  Prickly  Cedar. — A  small  loosely  bninched 
tree  with  linear- lanceolate  very  sharp-pointed  light  green  leaves, 
and  large  shining  red  fruits.  A  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

J,  macrocdrpa,  from  the  same  region,  is  distinguished  by 
its  still  larger  purplish  glaucous  fruit  about  8  or  9  lines  in 
diameter.  J,  drupaceay  from  Asia  Minor,  has  the  spreading 
leaves  in  six  rows,  and  a  fleshy  fruit  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
J.  Bo^TYhudiana  is  a  very  beautiful  though  tender  species  with 
long  linear  spreading  leaves  of  a  light  yellowish-green  colour. 

12.  /.  Phoenicea, — A  small  ornamental  tree  with  loose 
drooping  branches  and  small  imbricated  leaves  of  a  light  green 
colour.  J,  Langoldidna  is  said  to  be  the  male  plant  of  this 
species.  The  medium-sized  fruit  is  described  as  pale  yellow 
when  ripe.  A  native  of  rocky  districts  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

9.  CALLITRIS. 

Shrubby  or  small  trees  with  long  very  slender  jointed 
branches  and  often  exceedingly  minute  scale-like  persistent 
leaves.  Flowers  monoecious.  Fruit  globular,  composed  of  4  to 
6  unequal  woody  valvate  scales  with  one  or  two  seeds  at  the 
base  of  each.  There  are  several  species,  chiefly  Australian. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  koXos,  beautiful. 

1.  (7.  quad/rivdlvis. — A  tree  of  considerable  size  and  irre- 
gular growth  in  its  native  country,  Barbary,  but  remaining 
shrubby  with  us,  and  only  hardy  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

WiddHngtbnia  is  a  South  African  genus  of  tender  shrubs. 
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10.  LIBOCBDRUS. 

Handsome  evergreen  trees  with  imbricated  scale- like  leaves 
and  monoecious  flowers-  Fruit  oval,  consisting  of  4  leathery  or 
ligneous  valvate  unequal  scales.  Seeds  winged,  1  or  2  at  the 
base  of  each  scale.  Species  few,  from  New  Zealand  and  South- 
western and  North-Western  America.  The  name  is  from 
Hbanos,  incense,  and  oedrus,  the  cedar,  in  allusion  to  the 
odoriferous  wood. 

1.  X.  decurrensy  syn.  Thixja  Craigiana  or  Corrigiana  and  Th. 
gigdntea  of  English  gardens. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct evergreen  tree  of  compact  erect  habit,  with  a  remarkably 
stout  trunk.  It  is  generally  known  under  the  latter  name,  but 
unless  this  genus  be  merged  in  Thbja^  this  is  its  proper  position, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  its  fruit  from  that  of  the  true 
Arbor-Vitses.  The  branchlets  are  numerous,  alternate,  and 
plaited,  or  flattened  laterally.  Leaves  bright  rich  glossy  green, 
small  linear  and  "scale-like,  quadrifariously  imbricated,  acute  at 
the  free  apex,  with  long  decurrent  base,  persistent  and  elongated 
on  the  older  branches.  The  gljindless  decuiTent  leaves  and 
columnar  habit  readily  distinguish  this  from  all  its  allies. 
Fruit  ovate  or  oblong,  erect,  smooth.  Scales  furnished  with  a 
small  recurved  prickle  just  below  the  apex.  A  native  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California,  where  it  attains  a  height 
of  120  to  140  feet. 

2.  L.  Chilensw. — A  handsome  tree,  growing  60  to  80  feet 
high  in  its  native  country.  Branches  compressed,  spreading 
and  pendulous.  Leaves  oblong-trigonous,  appressed,  obtuse, 
glaucous  green.  Fruit  ovate,  composed  of  four  woody  scales. 
This  ornamental  species  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chili,  and 
rather  tender  in  this  country. 

3.  L.  tetrdgona. — ^This  is  also  a  South  American  species, 
extending  from  Valdivia  to  Magellan's  Straits,  and  ranging 
according  to  locality  from  a  dwarf  bush  to  a  lofty  tree  1 20  feet 
or  more  in  height.  With  us  it  is  a  shrub  of  compact  pyramidal 
growth,  with  spreading  depressed  branches.  Branchlets  tetra- 
gonal, densely  clothed  with  small  ovate  scale-like  obtuse  pale 
green  leaves,  imbricated  in  four  rows.  Fruit  consisting  of  6 
coriaceous  scales  in  three  pairs.  This  is  a  somewhat  hardier 
species  than  the  last. 

i.  Donidna  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  species  from  New 
Zealand,  but  it  will  not  bear  our  Winterp. 
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11.  FITZROYA. 

Evergreen  trees  with  imbricated  scale-like  leaves.  Flowers 
monoecious.  Fruit  small,  consisting  of  9  scales  in  three  whorls, 
the  upper  and  lower  of  which  are  barren,  and  the  intermediate 
one  has  2  or  3  winged  seeds  at  the  base  of  each  scale.  This 
genus  was  dedicated  to  Captain  FitzRoy,  who  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  following  species. 

1.  F.  Patagdnica. — A  large  tree  100  feet  high,  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  elevation  at  which  it  grows.  Branches 
slender,  spreading,  and  incurved  at  the  extremities.  Leaves 
small,  ovate-oblong,  flat,  obtuse,  sessile,  in  2,  3  or  4  rows. 
The  only  species  hitherto  described,  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Patagonia,  and  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  coldest 
Winters. 

12.  THtTJA. 

Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  with  compressed  branchlets  and 
imbricated  often  tuberculate  scale-like  leaves.  Flowers  monoe- 
cious. Fruit  conoid,  composed  of  overlapping  scales  affixed 
by  the  base,  and  destitute  of  recurved  prickles.  Seeds  usually 
2,  with  a  marginal  wing.  As  thus  characterised,  this  genus  is 
limited  to  the  American  species  of  Arbor  Vitse,  though  the 
Eastern  species,  or  at  least  some  of  the  forms,  are  usually  known 
in  gardens  imder  the  name  of  Thuja.  The  principal  difference 
is  in  the  scales  of  the  fruit,  which  are  shield-like  and  tubercled 
in  Eidta^  or  the  Chinese  Arbor  VitaB.  The  generic  name  is  from 
0VOV,  an  odoriferous  tree  used  for  incense. 

1.  Th.  gigdntea,  syn.  Th.  MenzUaii,  and  Th,  Ldhhvi  of  English 
gardens.  This  is  a  very  ornamental  fast-growing  tree,  attaining 
a  grQat  size  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Branchlets 
slender,  flexible,  and  very  numerous,  compressed,  covered  with 
scale-like  finely  pointed  leaves,  which  are  of  a  very  bright 
shining  green  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches  and  glaucous 
on  the  lower  side.  Leaves  destitute  of  tubercles,  persistent 
and  changing  to  brown  on  the  older  branches.  Fruit  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  the  common  American  Arbor  Vitse.  This 
is  perfectly  hardy  and  greatly  exceeds  the  following  species  in 
elegance  and  gracefulness  of  habit. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  Conifers 
and  many  of  them  have  so  many  synonyms,  that  we  do  not  feel 
quite  confident  that  we  have  adopted  the  correct  name  for  the 
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species  usually  called  Thuja  Ldbbii  in  gardens.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  plant  bearing  the  name  of  Thuja  gigdntea 
in  many  collections  is  the  true  Liboc^rua  decurrena.  The 
only  matter  for  surprise  is  that  these  two  wholly  dissimilar 
shrubs  should  have  been  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other. 

2,  Th,  ocddSntaiia.  American  Arbor  Vitae. — In  the  low 
swampy  districts  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  and  in 
Canada  this  forms  a  compact  tree  from  20  to  50  feet  high,  but 
with  us  it  rarely  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  a  large  shrub.  The 
branchlets  are  crowded,  compressed,  and  rather  massive,  and 
the  small  leaves  quadrifariously  imbricated.  The  leaves  of  the 
lateral  ranks  are  destitute  of  tubercles,  whilst  those  in  the 
centre  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  branchlets  are 
mostly  furnished  with  a  conspicuous  tubercle  immediately 
below  the  acute  apex.  The  foliage  of  this  is  of  a  bright  light 
green  in  Summer,  but  like  nearly  all  of  the  Arbor  Vitaes  it 
changes  to  a  rusty  hue  in  Winter,  hence  it  should  be  avoided 
where  bright  cheerful  verdure  is  desirable  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  fruit  is  small,  with  about  six  slightly  coriaceous 
persistent  bracts.  This  is  one  of  those  trees  whose  seeds 
produce  an  infinity  of  more  or  less  distinct  individuals,  but 
these  differences  are  so  slight  as  to  be  unworthy  of  perpetuation. 
There  are,  however,  several  very  distinct  varieties  or  races  which 
come  true  from  seed,  whilst  others  can  only  be  preserved  by  non- 
sexual propagation.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  we  may 
enumerate  the  variety  Sibirica^  syn.  Wareana^  Tartdricay  etc. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  Siberian  Arbor  Vitae,  though  its 
native  country  is  unknown.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  from  seed  in  the  nursery  of  a  Mr.  Weire  at  Coventry,  but 
whence  the  seeds  came  is  not  stated.  It  forms  a  compact, 
conical,  very  densely  bmnched  bush,  with  rather  smaller  closer 
rather  obtuse  leaves  in  which  the  tubercles  are  less  prominent. 
Besides  the  dwarfer,  more  bushy  habit  of  this  valriety,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green.  In 
addition  to  the  above  names  it  has  received  about  a  dozen 
others,  but  it  usually  bears  one  of  the  three  quoted.  Th.  o, 
plicata  is  another  well-known  form  remarkable  for  the  twisted 
branchlets  being  in  pairs,  giving  it  a  plaited  appearance. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  variegated  with  yellow  and  green. 
The  variety  pSndula  has  drooping  branches  with  tufts  of 
branchlets  at  their- extremities;  criatata  is  a  similar  form; 
pUmilay  minionay  and  compdcta  are  dwarf  bushes ;  ericoidea  is 
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remarkable  on  account  of  most  of  the  leaves  being  linear  and 
spreading,  showing  a  tendency  to  develop  two  kinds  of  leaves  in 
this  genus,  a  common  occun*ence  in  Junipers.  The  variegated 
varieties  have  little  to  recommend  them,  though  that  called 
Veirvasneana  is  rather  more  distinct  than  some  of  them. 

13.  THUJOPSIS. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees  with  scale-like  sickle  shaped  ap- 
pressed  imbricate  leaves,  monoecious  flowers,  and  globular  cones. 
Scales  of  the  fruit  woody,  overlapping,  with  about  5  winged 
seeds  at  the  base  of  each.  A  Japanese  genus  of  recent  intro- 
duction, including  some  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful 
members  of  this  order.  The  name  is  from  TAty'a  and- ^i^tr, 
resemblance.     For  Th.  borealis,  see  Cupressus  Nutkaensis. 

1.  Th.  dolabratcu — This  was  the  first  species  introduced,  and 
as  a  small  shrub  it  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  the  rich  verdure 
of  its  glossy  hatchet-shaped  leaves  and  peculiar  growth.  In 
Japan  it  is  said  to  form  a  most  splendid  tree  of  large  size,  and 
from  its  apparent  hardiness  we  may  look  for  it  to  do  well  with 
us,  though  it  is  not  of  very  rapid  growth.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  loosely  imbricated  and  more  or  less  silvery  on  the 
under  surface  or  shady  side.  But  it  is  perhaps  the  habit  of 
this  plant  that  constitutes  its  most  striking  feature.  The  main 
branches  are  few  and  rather  loose  and  spreading,  with  numerous 
compressed  pendulous  branchlets,  and  it  does  not  readily  form 
a  distinct  leader,  or  rather  the  leader  does  not  appear  distinctly 
above  the  lateral  branches.  It  appears  to  prefer  a  moist  cool 
soil.  There  is  a  variety  in  whicli  the  foliage  is  prettily 
variegated  with  pale  yellow,  and  another,  called  ndnd,  of  very 
dwarf  habit. 

2.  Th,  ladevlrenb. — A  small  shrub  about  4  or  5  feet  high, 
with  slender  foliage  resembling  that  of  a  Lycopod.  It  is 
described  as  an  exquisitely  beautiful  hardy  shrub,  but  it  is 
still  very  rare  in  this  country  except  as  a  very  small  plant. 

3.  Th.  Standishii. — This  approaches  Th.  dolabrata,  and  may 
be  nothing  more  than  a  distinct  variety  of  that  species.  The 
branches  are  more  pendulous  in  this,  and  the  foliage  smaller, 
glaucous,  not  silvery  beneath. 

These  are  probably  garden  varieties  of  Th.  dolabratay  but 
they  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  desirable. 
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14  BIOTA. 

This  genua  was  separated  from  Thuja  on  account  of  a  rather 
slight  difference  in  the  form  of  the  fruit,  which  is  composed  of 
about  6  scales  in  opposite  pairs,  with  a  hook  or  tubercle  near 
the  apex,  and  2  wingless  seeds  at  the  base.  The  scales  are 
somewhat  fleshy  at  first,  but  ultimately  become  more  or  less 
coriaceous  or  woody.  This  genus  is,  so  far  as  at  present  known, 
limited  to  a  single  species,  which  is,  however,  almost  endless  in 
its  forms.  The  name  is  probably  a  modification  of  fitoTos,  life, 
signifying  the  same  as  its  trivial  name.  Tree  of  Life,  or  Arbor 
Vitse. 

1.  B.   orientalisy  syn*    Thuja    orientalw,     Chinese    Arbor 
VitaB. — A  small  compact  densely-branched  tree,  from  15  to  20 
feet  high,  with  compressed  crowded  branchlets.     Leaves  bright 
green,  very  small,  and  closely  imbricated,  with  slight  depression 
or  channel  above,  destitute  of  tubercles.     The  typical  form  of 
this  species  is  a  handsome  shrub,  preferable  to  the  other  Arbor 
Vitjes  in  some  respects,  especially  for  its  brighter  green  foliage 
and  less  powerful  odoui-,  and  some  of  its  numerous  varieties 
may  be  numbered  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  evergreens, 
requiring  little   space  for  their  full  development.     There  is 
scarcely  any  appreciable  diflFerence  in  the  foliage  of  most  of 
these  forms,  except  that  in  some  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce 
linear  spreading  leaves.     This  is  more  particularly   the   case 
in  the  variety  MddSnsie,  syn.  hybf^ida,  which  has  decurrent 
glaucous  linear  acute  spreading  leaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
ordinary  shape.     This  was  raised  from  seed  in  a  garden  at 
Meaux,  amongst  a  lot  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  at  first  supposed 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Eed  Cedar  and  the  Chinese  Arbor 
Vitae,  but  subsequent  investigation  has  proved  it  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  latter.     It  is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  as  it  rarely 
forms  a  good  specimen.     Another  very  distinct  and  remarkable 
variety  is  that  nsjiied  JUiforTnia,  Bjn.  flagellifoi'mis,  pindula, 
etc.     This  has  long  pendulous  flexible  whip-like  branchlets, 
and  longer  though  appressed  acute  leaves.     A  very  beautiful 
and  desirable  shrub  for  sheltered  localities  on  well  drained  soil 
where  alone  it  will  flourish  satisfactorily.    The  Golden  Cypress, 
B,  orientalis  aurea^  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  compact- 
growing  varieties,  being  nearly  spherical  in  outline,  with  the 
young  foliage  of  a  bright  yellow  tinge.     This  is  very  pretty 
when  the  yellowness  is  not  too  highly  developed,  for  in  that 
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case  it  often  happens  that  the  foliage  is  too  delicate  to  with- 
stand the  eflfect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  B.  orierUdlis^ 
var.  elegantiasimay  is  an  upright  somewhat  loose-growing 
form  with  the  young  foliage  prettily  variegated  with  yellow 
and  green.  B.  o.  var.  Siebdldii,  syn.  B>  Japdnica  is  a  very 
hardy  and  ornamental  compact  conical  shrub,  retaining  its 
pleasing  bright  verdure  throughout  the  winter.  The  variety 
glauca  is  of  rather  irregular  growth,  with  reddish-brown  bark 
and  dark  green  and  glaucous  foliage*  It  is  said  to  be  tender, 
but  we  have  not  observed  that  it  has  been  aflfected  by  the  cold. 
B.  Tartdrica  is  a  distinct  and  very  hardy  form  of  dense  erect 
habit  with  dark  green  shining  foliage,  and  B.  pyramidalis  is 
still  narrower  in  outline.  These  two  are  sometimes  considered 
as  slight  variations  of  a  species  distinct  from  B.  orientalis,  but 
the  intermediate  gradations  will  not  admit  of  that  view.  B,  o. 
pygracea  is  a  very  dwarf  slow-growing  kind  with  glaucous 
foliage,  and  5.  o,  compdcta  is  also  exceedingly  small  in 
stature  with  very  slender  branchlets  and  bright  gi'een  foliage. 
We  might  go  on  enumerating  varieties,  but  the  above  include 
all  that  is  best  of  the  genus,  and  collectors  will  necessarily  have 
a  more  complete  guide  than  this  work.  We  may  add  the 
following  names  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  place. 
B.  monstrdsa,  Tnacrocdrpa,  grdcilisy  syn.  B.  IfepalSnsis, 
falcdta  and  argintea.  This  species  is  a  native  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  and  many  of  the  most  marked  varieties  have  been 
imported  direct  from  the  two  latter  countries. 

15.  CUPR^SSUS  (including  Ghamcec^paria  in  part). 
Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees  with  minute  scale-like  imbri- 
cate or  linear-acute  spreading  leaves  and  monoecious  flowers. 
Fruit  globular,  composed  of  peltate  ligneous  persistent  scales 
separating  at  maturity  to  free  the  usually  numerous  slightly- 
winged  seeds.  Species  numerous,  occurring  in  Asia  from  the 
Black  Sea,  through  the  mountains  of  India  to  China,  and  in 
North  America.  The  classical  name  of  the  Upright  Cypress. 
We  must  limit  ourselves  to  descriptions  of  the  hardier  species, 
and  append  a  list  of  the  tenderer  sorts  that  will  only  succeed 
in  Britain  in  a  few  favoured  spots. 

i  1.  C.  Lawaonidna, — A  highly  ornamental  tree  from  80  to 
100  feet  high  with  elegant  drooping  branches  and  very  slender 
flexible  crowded  feathery  branchlets.  Leaves  dark  glossy  green, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  a  glaucous   hue,  very  minute  and 
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closely  imbricated,  obtuse,  or  acute  usually  furnished  with  an 
obscure  tubercle  towards  the  apex.  Fruit  small ;  scales  with 
a  small  straight  central  prickle.  This  is  one  of  the  most  invari- 
able evergreens  in  trifling  details  of  habit  and  in  hue  of 
foliage,  and  a  few  striking  varieties  have  been  preserved*  One 
raised  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  Knaphill,  and  named  erecta 
viridis^  is  very  distinct  in  its  erect  habit  and  deep  green 
foliage.  The  variegated  varieties  aiirea  and  argSntea  are  not 
so  desirable  as  many  other  variegated  shrubs.  The  names 
compdcta,  laxa^  grddlia^  stricta^  niveau  minima,  and  in- 
terTTihdia  designate  some  of  the  varieties  distinguished  by 
nurserymen,  and  suflficiently  explain  their  individual  pecu- 
liarities. This  magnificent  and  extremely  hardy  evergreen  is  a 
native  of  Upper  California. 

0.  frdgrana,  syn.  (7.  aromdtica  and  C.  Califomica,  is  a  closely 
allied  species  from  the  same  region.  It  is  a  lofty  slender  tree 
with  feathery  branches  and  angular  narrow  acute  light  glaucous 
green  leaves. 

2.  C.  macrocdrpa, — A  tree  of  medium  size  with  numerous 
stout  spreading  branches  forming  a  flat  top,  and  very  dark 
green  closely  imbricated  foliage.  Fruit  large.  This  is  im- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  splendid  ornamental  trees  we  have, 
but,  although  perfectly  hardy  in  exposed  places,  it  will  not 
succeed  well  in  a  low  humid  situation.  This  is  probably  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  extremely  rapid  and  late  growth,  and 
consequent  imperfectly  ripened  wood.  G.  Lamhertioma  scarcely 
differs  even  to  the  extent  of  a  variety  except  in  having  pen- 
dulous branches  when  young.     Upper  California. 

3  C.  Niitkaensis^  syn.  Thuiopsis  borealis. — This  fine  species 
is  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  latter  appellation.  It  is 
a  fast-growing  tree  from  80  to  100  feet  high  with  numerous 
branches  and  drooping  branchlets  densely  clothed  with  small 
closely  imbricated  very  acute  leaves  destitute  of  tubercles,  of  a 
rich  dark  green,  slightly  glaucous  on  the  lower  surface  or  shady 
side  of  the  branches.  A  very  hardy  and  desirable  evergreen, 
from  North-western  America. 

4.  C.  thyoldea^  syn.  Ckamcecyparia  aphceroidea.  White 
Cedar. — A  tree  from  30  to  60  feet  or  more  high.  Branchlets 
slender,  not  plaited.  Leaves  very  minute,  closely  imbricated, 
furnished  with  a  small  tubercle  about  the  centre,  light  green, 
soon  falling  from  the  older  branchlets.  There  are  several 
varieties,  and  the  one  called  variegata  is  very  handsome,  with 
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golden  yellow  and  green  foliage.     The  var.  glaiica  or  Kew^nsia 
ia  distinguished  by  the  distinct  glaucous  hue  of  its  foliage. 

5.  C.  sempenArene. — This  is  the  species  so  commonly 
olanted  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  especially  the 
variety  faslirjiata,  or  Upright  Cypress 

(fig.  220),  which  is  found  in  some  places 
above  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  closely 
appressed  branches  like  a  Lombardy 
Poplar.  Another  variety,  korhontalU, 
has  spreading  branches,  forming  a  flat- 
topped  tree. 

Thia  is  scarcely  hardy  in  Britain, 
though  it  will  succeed  tolerably  wt:11  in 
gome  places  where  the  soil  i^  free  anil 
porous  and  not  rich  enough  to  induce 
luxuriant  growth.  But  a  handsome  spo- 
cimen  is  rarely  seen.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor  and  I'ci  sia. 

6.  C.  Macnahiana,  syn.  C.  i/landu- 
Idaa. — ^A  densely  branched  shrub  of 
pyramidal  outline,  growing  about  10 
feet  high  in  its  native  country.  With 
us  it  forms  a  dense  dwarf  glaucous 
bush.     A  native  of  California. 

Amongst  the  tenderer  species  occa- 
sionally seen  are;  O.funSbris  and  C. 
Comeyana  from  China;  C.  excelsa, 
C.  Goveniana,  C.  Knlghltana,  and  C, 
Vkdeana  from  Mexico ;  and  C.  tont- 
Idaa   and  C.  Lusiidnica  from  India. 

The  latter  is  known  as  the  Cedar  of    tie-ri.'.  CDpnMu HmpnTinu 
Goa,   and    was    formerly    extensively  rai.fMiigiatt 

planted  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  now  appears  in  a  semi- 
wild  state ;  hence  the  specific  name. 

16.  KETlNdSPORA. 
This  genus  is  so  near  the  last  that  it  might  well  be  inuluded 
in  it,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  changes  in  the 
nomenclature  of  plants,  and  possibly  this  may  be  as  good  a 
genus  as  many  others.  The  principal  distinction  resides  in  the 
seeds,  which  are  covered  with  resinous  vesicles,  giving  rise  to 
the  generic  name,  from  pijri^,  resiu,  and  awopa,  seed. 
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These  shrubs  are  iududed  under  the  genus  Chamcecyparis 
by  some  writers.  Some  of  the  forms  described  as  species 
are  probably  not  entitled  to  that  rank.  They  are  all  from 
Japan. 

1.  jR.  pisifera. — A  small  tree  with  very  slender  feathery 
branchlets  and  scale-like  very  acute  imbricate  slightly  s})readiiig 
leaves  of  a  yellowiah-green  tinge,  glaucous  beneath.  Fruit 
very  small,  about  as  large  as  a  medium  pea.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  shrub  of  somewhat  irregular  habit,  and  it  appears  to 
be  quite  hardy  in  the  South  of  England.  There  is  a  variety 
awrea  with  gold  and  green  variegated  foliage,  and  a  variety 
argSntea  with  silvery  foliage. 

2.  jR.  cbiitsa. — A  very  beautiful  species,  forming  a  tree  of  60 
to  100  feet  in  Japan.  Young  plants  of  it  are  densely  branched 
shrubs  with  closely  imbricated  decurrent  obtuse  tubercled  leaves 
of  a  deep  vivid  green,  silvery  below  or  in  shady  places.  Fruit 
larger  than  in  the  last.  A  very  desirable  hardy  shrub.  iJ.  lyco- 
podioides  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  this  in  which  some  of  the 
leaves  are  subulate  and  spreading.  There  are  also  the  varieties 
aureaeind  argentea  "with,  gold  and  silver  variegated  foliage;  and 
a  miniature  form  called  pygmcea,  syn.  Thuja  pygmcea. 

R.  ericoldeSy  syn.  Cupr issue  ericoldes,  a  well-known  com- 
pact conical  dwarf  bush,  and  the  first  of  the  genus  cultivated 
in  this  country,  is  considered  by  some  as  the  primordial  form  of 
jR.  obtiisa,  and  by  others  it  is  referred  to  iJ.  leptoclada.  In 
this  all  the  leaves  are  linear  and  spreading,  densely  arranged  in 
four  ranks  on  the  slender  branchlets,  somewhat  rigid  and  acute, 
bright  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath,  assuming  a  ruddy 
tint  in  winter.     It  grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high. 

3.  jB.  plumdsa. — The  varieties  ranged  under  this  name  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  dwarf  shrubs  with  very  dense  slender 
flexible  feathery  branchlets  dotted  with  acicular  more  or  less 
spreading  leaves.  The  one  called  arginteo-variegata  resembles 
ericaldes  in  its  foliage,  except  that  it  is  soft,  silvery  and  pale 
green ;  but  tlie  branches  are  less  regular,  and  the  branchlets 
slenderer  and  flexible.  Probably  this  and  the  other  varieties 
under  this  name  belong  to  some  of  the  other  species. 

4.  R.  squarrdsa. — A  dwarf  splierical  shrub  with  slender 
drooping  branches  and  minute  imbricate  scale-like  foliage  of  a 
silvery  green.     It  is  reported  as  being  rather  tender. 

R.  leptodada,  syn.  jR.  squarrdsa  leptoclada^  is  a  more  erect- 
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pfrowing  compact  shrub  with  glaucous  green  iiubricate  foliage. 
It  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy  in  England. 

17.  glyptostrObus. 

Deciduous  or  at  least  not  truly  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs. 
Leaves  scattered,  small,  variable,  either  imbricated  or  spreading. 
Flowers  monoecious.  Scales  of  the  conoid  fruit  leathery,  with 
two  seeds  at  the  base  of  each.  The  generic  name  is  from 
7Xi/7rrdff,  carved  or  engraved,  and  arpofiofj  a  cone,  in  reference 
to  the  embossed  scales.  There  are  two  species  described,  both 
natives  of  China,  and  one  extending  to  Japan. 

1.  G.  phiduliLS,  syn.  Taxddium  diatichum  veiT.  p&nd/ulum^ 
and  T.  Si/nSnae. — A  small  tree  with  pendulous  branches,  exces- 
sively slender  deciduous  branchlets,  and  appressed  or  spreading 
very  small  linear-acute  bright  green  leaves.  Cones  small,  oblong 
or  ovate,  with  pointed  scales.  A  beautiful  hardy  tree  from  North 
China  and  Japan. 

2.  (r.  heterophylliLs^  syn.  Taxddium  nuciferum^  etc.  Chi- 
nese Water  Pine. — A  small  tree  with  variable  closely  imbricated 
scale-like  or  linear  and  spreading  glaucous  green  leaves.  Cones 
oblong,  scales  unequal,  with  a  recurved  point.  A  native  of 
China,  rather  tender  in  this  country. 

18.  taxOdium. 

Deciduous  monoecious  trees  with  distichous  leaves  and  small 
globular  or  oval  cones  composed  of  peltate  woody  scales  with  2 
seeds  at  the  base  of  each.  All  the  known  forms  of  this  genus 
are  usually  referred  to  one  species,  a  native  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  The  name  is  derived  from  rd^osy  the  Yew, 
and  el8o9y  resemblance,  referring  to  the  disposition  of  the 
foliage. 

1.  T.  diatichum.  Deciduous  or  Bald  Cypress. — A  large  tree 
with  slender  often  deciduous  ultimate  branchlets,  and  soft 
linear-acute  distichous  crowded  leaves  from  6  to  9  lines  long. 
Cone  close  and  hard,  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  graceful  tree,  and  of  the  few  hardy 
deciduous  Conifers  the  one  most  frequently  planted.  It  is  very 
variable  in  habit  and  size  of  foliage,  and  some  of  the  forms  have 
received  various  names  either  as  distinct  species  or  varieties  of 
this.  The  shrub  called  T.  diatichum,  pSndul/am  belongs  to  the 
preceding  genus. 

a  o  2 
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19.  CRYPTOMfiRIA. 

Evergreen  trees  with  rigid  linear-falcate  acute  quadrangular 
scattered  leaves.  Flowers  monoecious.  Male  catkins  solitary 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Cones  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  terminal  and  solitary,  sometimes  growing  out  at  the 
points.  Scales  loose,  cuneate,  prickly,  with  from  3  to  6  winged 
seeds.  The  name  is  compounded  of  Kpxnrros^  concealed,  and 
yi^pU^  a  part,  from  the  nature  of  the  inflorescence.  The  only 
known  species  is  a  native  of  Japan,  but  some  of  the  forms  have 
been  described  as  distinct  species. 

1.  C.Ja'pdnica,  Japanese  Cedar. — A  handsome  rapid-growing 
tree  from  50  to  100  feet  high.  Branches  brittle  and  readily 
separating  from  the  trunk.  Leaves  rigid,  incurved,  crowded, 
spirally  arranged,  from  6  to  9  lines  long.  This  forms  a  beauti- 
ful object  in  well-drained  soils  and  sheltered  situations,  but  is 
too  tender  for  rich  moist  soils,  and  exposed  to  strong  winds  it 
soon  becomes  stripped  of  its  branches.  Tliere  are  several 
varieties  distinguished  as :  variegata,  described  as  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  variegated  Conifers ;  nana,  a  very  dwarf  form  ; 
viridis  or  Ldbbii,  with  foliage  of  a  brighter  green ;  and  ilegans, 
of  a  more  slender  graceful  habit. 

20.  SAXE-GOTILEA. 

A  genus  of  one  species,  an  evergreen  tree  of  small  dimensions 
resembling  the  Yew  in  foliage.  Flowers  monoecious.  Males 
in  clustered  catkins.  Fruit  small,  terminal,  composed  of  irre- 
gular fleshy  pointed  scales.  This  genus  was  dedicated  to  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  from  a  German  title  borne  by  him.  It  is 
sometimes  referred  to  the  Tcu:lnea'^  and  closely  connects  these 
two  groups. 

1.  5.  coiispicua. — This  is  described  as  a  small  tree  about  30 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  distichous,  linear-acute  and  cori- 
aceous, from  8  to  12  lines  long,  silvery  beneath.  Although  it 
has  been  introduced  some  years,  it  is  still  rare  in  British  gar- 
dens owing  to  tenderness  in  most  localities.  It  is  a  native  of 
Patagonia. 
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Tribe  lll.—TAXlNE^. 
Fertile  flower  solitary,  ripening  into  a  fleshy  fruit. 

21.  TAXUS* 

Evergreen  usually  dioecious  shrubs  or  trees  with  scattered  or 
distichous  linear  decurrent  leaves.  Male  flowers  in  small  glo- 
bular catkins.  Female  flowers  solitary,  bracteate  at  the  base, 
with  one  erect  seed  seated  on  a  disk  which  enlarges  into  a 
coloured  fleshy  cup  aroimd  the  lower  part  of  the  seed.  The  forms 
of  Yew  are  numerous,  and  the  extreme  ones  very  distinct ;  but 
there  are  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  species  and 
perhaps  only  one.  They  are  found  in  temperate  regions  through- 
out Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  Taxus  is  the  classical 
name  of  the  Common  Yew,  but  its  derivation  is  disputed  and 
variously  explained.  Thie  most  probable  is  from  toI^v^  a  bow, 
in  allusion  to  the  use  made  of  the  wood. 

1.  T.  baccata.  Common  Yew. — This  tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
slow  growth  and  sombre  foliage,  enlivened  in  Autumn  by  the 
small  scarlet  fruits.  It  is  indigenous  in  Britain,  and  many 
fine  old  trees  exist,  especially  in  burial  grounds.  Besides  the 
ordinary  form,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  there  are 
many  others  of  garden  or  wild  origin,  some  of  them  very 
striking.  The  most  familiar  is  the  variety  faatigiata  or  Irish 
Yew,  easily  recognised  by  its  close  erect  habit  and  very  dark 
green  foliage.  T.  baocata  Dovaatbniy  Weeping  Yew,  is  re- 
markable for  its  drooping  habit.  The  American  form,  Cana- 
denaisj  is  a  dwarf  straggling  shrub  with  rather  shorter  leaves 
than  the  English  Yew.  In  America  it  bears  the  name  of 
Ground  Hemlock.  HibSimica  has  spreading  branches ;  erl- 
ccHdes  unusually  small  foliage ;  erecta,  syn.  stHcta  and  pyra- 
midcUia^  is  very  distinct,  branching  from  the  base,  forming  many 
slender  nearly  erect  stems ;  Cheahuntieiiais  is  a  fast-growing 
variety,  intermediate'  in  habit  between  the  common  and  Irish 
Yews,  with  bright  glossy  foliage.  Jacksdnii^  gracilis^  nana^ 
Mitchelli  or  sparsifdlia^  horizontalis^  etc.,  are  slight  varieties 
scarcely  worthy  of  discrimination.  The  variety  glaiica  is  de- 
scribed as  desirable  and  rapid  growing,  having  the  foliage 
silvery  on  the  lower  surface.  Some  of  the  variegated  varieties 
are  very  handsome  when  planted  in  cool  shady  places.  The 
gold  and  silver  striped  aareavarlegata  and  argSntea  variegata^ 
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and  elegantisaima^  an  erect  fast-growing  variety  beautifully 
variegated  with  yellow,  are  the  best.  There  is  also  a  variety 
which  produces  yellow  berries. 

2.  T.  adprSssa^  syn.  T.  baccata  adpresaa^  T.  tdrdiva^  etc. — 
Whether  this  be  specifically  distinct  or  not  from  the  Common 
Yew,  it  is  sufficiently  different  in  appearance  and  foliage  to  be 
equally  if  not  more  desirable  for  the  shrubbery.  It  has  short 
oblong-oval  acute  crowded  glossy  dark  green  leaves  and  pale 
pink  berries.  In  habit  this  is  very  near  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  Common  Yew,  but  it  is  of  very  slow  growth  and  seldom 
exceeds  5  or  6  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Japan,  and  very  hardy  in  Britain. 

T.  cuspidata  is  a  rare  Japanese  species  remarkable  for  its 
sharply-pointed  rigid  leaves ;  T.  brevifdlia^  syn.  T.  LincUeyana, 
is  from  North-western  America,  near  the  Common  Yew,  but 
with  shorter  less  coriaceous  distinctly  petiolate  mucronate 
leaves ;  and  T.  Wallichiana^  syn.  T,  nucifera^  found  in  the 
mountains  of  India,  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  Common  Yew. 

22.  TORREYA. 

Yew-like  shrubs  or  trees  with  regular  whorled  branches  and 
distichous  or  scattered  leaves.  It  differs  from  Tdxus  chiefly  in 
the  fruit,  which  is  much  larger  and  destitute  of  the  succulent 
cup  that  characterises  the  fruit  of  the  latter  genus.  The 
outer  coat  is  fleshy,  and  the  inner  a  hard  woody  shell  enclosing 
the  usually  ruminated  albumen  of  the  seed,  whence  the  name 
of  Nutmeg  applied  to  the  Californian  species.  The  few  species 
described  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan  and  North  America. 
Named  in  honour,  of  J.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  a  botanist  of  dis- 
tinction. With  the  exception  of  T.  grdndds  they  emit  a  very 
powerful  and  unpleasant  odour  when  bruised  or  burned  ;  hence 
the  American  name,  Stinking  Yew. 

1.  T.  grdndis. — A  large  tree  with  linear-lanceolate  acute 
distichous  leaves  from  8  to  12  lines  long,  dark  glossy  green 
above,  silvery  beneath.  Fruit  oval ;  albumen  not  ruminated. 
A  native  of  the  mountmns  of  North  China,  where  it  forms  a 
beautiful  spreading  tree.  It  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  British 
gardens. 

2.  T.  Califomicay  syn.  T.  Myriatica,  Californian  Nutmeg 
Tree. — A  small  round-headed  tree  with  linear-acute  distichous 
shortly  petiolate  pale-green  leaves  about  2  inches  long,  and 
oblong  green  fruits  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  nutmeg,  and 
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with  similarly  ruminated  albumen.     It  is  found  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  of  California. 

3.  T.  nudfera. — A  small  tree  of  extremely  slow  growth  witli 
linear  sharply-pointed  scattered  or  distichous  dark  green  shin- 
ing leaves  from  1  to  1^  inch  long.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  about 
9  lines  long.     Native  of  Japan. 

4.  T,  taxifolia.—  A  tree  with  spreading  branches  from  20  to 
40  feet  high  in  its  native  habitat,  but  of  exceedingly  slow 
growth  in  Britain.  Leaves  rigid,  linear,  very  acute,  yellowish 
green,  from  1  to  1^  inch  long.  Fruit  usually  more  than  an 
inch  long,  oblong,  glaucous  green.     A  native  of  Florida. 

23.  PODOClRPUS. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees  with  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong 
scattered  or  distichous  leaves.  Flowers  sub-dioecious.  Female 
flowers  solitary,  axillary.  Fruit  drupoid,  on  a  thick  fleshy  ped- 
uncle, which  suggested  the  generic  name,  from  Trovy,  a  foot,  and 
Kapiros,  a  fruit.  This  genus  is  numerous  in  species,  but  they 
are  chiefly  from  warm  or  tropical  countries,  from  Japan  south- 
wards to  Australasia,  and  in  South  America.  A  few  are  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  bear  our  climate. 

1.  P.  Japdnicay  syn.  P.  GhinSiisis^  P.  coriacea  of  gardens 
(not  of  Richard),  and  Tdxus  Jajponica. — An  erect  slow-gio wing 
shrub,  closely  resembling  the  Irish  Yew  both  in  habit  and 
foliage,  but  the  branches  are  stouter  and  the  leaves  from  2  to  3 
inches  long  and  2  to  3  lines  broad,  and  silvery  beneath.  A 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  native  of  Japan. 

P.  Avdlna^  sjn.  Pruranopitys  degans,  is  a  Chilian  species 
with  lanceolate  coriaceous  glossy  dark  green  foliage,  silvery 
beneath.  P.  nuhigcena^  from  the  same  country,  with  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves ;  and  P.  Km^aina  is  a  very  ornamental 
Japanese  species  of  recent  introduction. 

24,  CEPHALOTAXUS. 

This  genus  with  the  foliage  of  the  Yews  has  the  dioecious 
flowers  in  clusters,  and  the  fruits  large  and  plum-like,  and 
two  or  three  together.  The  name  is  a  compound  of  Ke<f>a\ijy  a 
head,  and  rd^i9^  arrangement,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
flowers.     About  five  or  six  species  are  known,  natives  of  China 

and  Japan. 

1.  C.  FortiiTui,  syn.  C.  Forturiei  raas^  C.  Fortunei  pindula^ 
and    C.  Jilifdrmis. — A   tree   from   40  to  50  feet  high   with 
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distichous  linear  straight  fiat  acute  leaves  about  3  inches  lon^, 
dark  shining  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath.  Fruit  oval  or 
oblong,  one-seeded,  with  a  thin  purplish  flesh.  A  very  distinct 
and  ornanaiental  tree  with  spreading  branches  in  regular  whorls. 
It  is  a  native  of  Northern  China,  and  somewhat  tender  in  this 
country. 

2.  C,  drupaceay  syn.  C.  Fortunei  fcbTrvi/na* — A  small  tree 
from  20  to  30  feet  high.  Leaves  crowded,  in  two  ranks,  rigid, 
linear,  curved,  from  1  to  1^  inch  long,  yellowish  glossy  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  Fruit  purple,  oval-oblong,  about  1 
inch  in  length.  From  China  and  Japan,  rather  hardier  than  the 
preceding,  and.  said  to  succeed  best  in  a  moist  shady  situation. 

C.  pedni'nculatdj  syn.  0,  Harrmgtdni%  is  a  Japanese  species 
with  long  dark  green  leaves  and  large  drupaceous  fruits  on 
long  peduncles ;  and  C.  UTnbraculifera  is  another  Japanese 
species,  with  shorter  leaves  and  still  larger  fruits. 

25.  SALISBtTRIA. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  has  been  described.  It  is 
a  deciduous  tree  with  fan-shaped  petiolate  leaves,  dioecious 
flowers,  and  pedunculate  1 -seeded  drupoid  fruits  upon  a  fleshy 
disk.     Dedicated  to  an  English  botanist. 

1.  S.  adiantifdlia,syjk.  GingkobUoba*  Maiden-hair  Tree. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  hardy  exotic  trees,  and  one 
which  difl^ers  so  much  in  habit  and  foliage  from  all  others 
belonging  to  this  order  that  in  the  absence  of  flowers  or  fruit  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  position  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  It  forms  a  large  handsome  tree  with 
fan-shaped  coriaceous  pale-green  leaves  on  long  peduncles.  The 
veins  of  the  leaves  are  very  dense  and  parallel,  and  the  blade 
is  usually  deeply  bilobate.  The  male  flowers  are  in  slender 
axillary  catkins,  and  the  female  flowers  are  fascicled  and  ped- 
unculate. The  fruit  is  a  one-seeded  fleshy  globular  or  oval 
drupe,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  partially  imbedded  in  the 
fleshy  cup-shaped  disk.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  a  little  more  than 
a  century  since ;  but  it  is  said  that  only  the  male  plant  is  in 
cultivation. 

NagHa  includes  several  tender  Japanese  shrubs  or  trees 
tisually  incorporated  with  Podoedrpua.  They  have  ovate  or 
lanceolate  ribbed  leaves  and  drupaceous  fruits.     N.  Japdnica 
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has  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  about  3  inches  long,  and  N.  ovata 
has  rather  smaller  ovate  cuspidate  leaves.  There  are  handsome 
variegated  varieties  of  both  species. 

Dacrydi/uTn,  Miorocdchrys,  and  Phylloclddvs  are  Australasian 
genera  belonging  to  this  tribe,  but  none  of  their  species  are 
sufficiently  hardy  for  our  climate. 


Oedee  CXI.— GNETACE-JE. 

This  is  a  small  order  or,  as  considered  by  some,  a  tribe,  of 
the  ConifercB,  The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  jointed 
branchlets  and  simple  net-veined  broad  or  small  scale-like 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  small  2-seeded  berry  in  the  only  genus 
concerning  us.  There  are  only  three  genera  referred  here. 
OnHum  has  large  opposite  leaves,  and  Wdwitschia  is  re- 
markable for  its  short  thick  tabular  flat-topped  trunk  with  two 
opposite  leaves. 

1.  EPHEDRA. 

This  genus  consists  of  trailing  shrubs  with  numerous  very 
long  slender  jointed  green  branches,  and  small  scale-like 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  2-8eeded  berry.  These  shrubs  inhabit 
the  rocky  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  salt  plains  of  Asia. 
The  generic  name  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  Horsetail  {Hi/ppivrie  vulgoma). 

E.  aUissima  and  E,  distdchya^  from  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  E.  monoatdchya  from  Siberia,  will  flourish  near  the 
sea  in  the  South-western  counties.  They  are  suitable  for  covering 
rock- work  or  pillars.  The  first  is  very  showy  when  covered 
with  its  scarlet  berries. 
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Sub  Class  IL— MONOCOTYLEDONS  or  ENDOGENS. 

Stem  destitute  of  central  pith,  not  increasing  by  annual 
layers,  vascular  bundles  irregularly  scattered  amongst  the 
cellular  tissue.  Leaves  usually  parallel-veined.  Seeds  with  1 
cotyledon.     Paits  of  the  flower  generally  in  whorls  of  three. 


Division  I.^PETALOIDEjE. 

Perianth  usually  composed  of  6  segments  arranged  in  1  or  2 
regular  whorls,  all  or  some  of  them  coloured,  or  rarely  green. 
For  exceptions  see  Aroidece  and  Typhacece. 


Order  I.— PALUACEiE. 

This  noble  family  of  arborescent  plants  unfortunately  con- 
tributes but  little  towards  the  permanent  decoration  of  our 
gardens  in  consequence  of  none  of  the  species  being  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  climate.  But  as  some  of  the  more  robust  species 
are  employed  in  the  sub- tropical  garden  during  the  Summer 
months,  we  must  devote  a  little  space  to  their  consideration. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Palms  have  unbranched  stems 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  usually  very  large  leaves.  The  extreme 
forms  exhibit  two  distinct  kinds  of  foliage,  tliough  there  are 
species  having  foliage  of  a  somewhat  intermediate  character. 
There  i^  the  flabelliform  or  fan-shaped  leaf,  as  in  Livutona 
australis^  syn.  Corypha  australis  (fig.  221),  a  handsome 
Australian  species  with  immensely  large  shining  leaves  and  a 
trunk  from  50  to  70  or  more  feet  high ;  and  the  pinnate  or 
feathery  leaf,  as  in  the  Date  Palm,  Phasnix  dactylifera  {?ig. 
222),  which  grows  from  60  to  80  feet  high,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Northern  Africa  and  elsewhere  for  its  edible 
fruit.  Before  enumerating  a  few  of  the  hardier  species 
suitable  for  the  embellishment  of  the  gai'den  in  Summer,  we 
will  give  the  principal   technical  characters.     The  stems  of 
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Palms,  like  all  other  Endogenous  plants,  Bcarcely  increase  in 
diameter,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  add  to  their  size  by  concen- 
tric woody  layers,  hut  the  trunk  merely  lengthens  and  consoli- 
datea  as  it  unfolds  new  leaves.    The  flowers  are  either  unisexual 


or  hermaphrodite  and  individually  small  and  inconspicuous,  but 
commonly  exceedingly  numerous  and  arranged  on  large 
branching  spadices  enclosed  in  a  foliaceous  spathe,  which  opens 
when  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand.  The  entire  inflorescence 
ofaome  species  is  of  immense  proportions.  The  structure  of 
the  flowers  is  tolerably  uniform,  being  composed  of  6  perianth- 
segments  in  two  more  or  less  distinct  series,  and  from  3  to 
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an  indefinite  number  of  stamens.  The  ovary  is  Buperior  and 
composed  of  I  to  3  more  or  less  combined  I-  or  rarely  2-«eeded 
carpels.  Fruit  drupaceous  or  nucamentaceous,  and  often 
clothed  with  fibres  or  imbricated  scales.     Seeds  albuminous. 


Pig.  in.  Phanli  daotfUCsim. 

often  large.  The  Date  Palm  mentioned  above  is  best  known 
to  UB  through  its  dried  fleithy  fruits,  the  edible  part  being  the 
pericarp  or  aeed-vessel.  Another  fruit  produced  by  a  member 
of  this  family,  and  even  more  familiar  than  the  Dat«,  is  the 
Cocoa-nut,  the  product  of  CbcoB  nucifera.  Here  the  part 
eaten  is  the  albumen  and  milk  of  the  seed.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  best  for  withstanding  the  winds  and  other  adverse 
infiuences  which  our  climate  displays  even  in  Summer.  1. 
Species  with  fan-sliapr-d  leavef :    Siihal  PalmStto,  S.  UTiibra- 
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cuLifera^  Ghdmceropa  excUaa,  Ch.  Fortuneij  Ch.  hiimilis^  and 
Livisibna  auatroMs.  2.  Species  with  feathery  leaves  :  JvJbcba 
spectdbilis^  nearly  hardy ;  Seaf&rthia  HeganSy  and  various 
species  of  Phchnix  and  Gdcos.  We  ought  to  mention,  however, 
that  scarcely  any  of  these  will  retain  their  beauty  except  in 
warm  sheltered  localities.  ChaTnceropa  humUia  is  the  only 
European  species,  and  Ch.  Fortunei^  a  native  of  China,  is  the 
only  species  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  winters  in  the 
most  favoured  situations  of  the  mildest  parts  of  England. 


Order  II.— AROIDEiE. 

Herbs  with  tuberous  rhizomes,  large  radical  usually  net- 
veined  leaves,  and  spathaceous  inflorescence.  Flowers  on  a 
spadix,  unisexual  or  hermaphrodite.  Perianth  none,  or  con- 
sisting of  4  to  8  hypogynous  divisions.  Stamens  definite  or  in- 
definite. Fruit  baccate,  one-  or  more  celled,  one-  or  more 
seeded.  A  large  order  containing  about  100  genera  and  1,000 
species,  chiefly  inhabiting  tropical  countries.  We  have  three 
representatives  in  our  native  flora.  The  commonest  is  Arwra 
TnaculatuTn^  Lords-and-Ladies,  or  Cuckoo-Pint.  A.  Italic\ira 
has  only  been  observed  in  the  South  of  England.  Acoima 
Calamus,  Sweet  Flag,  has  equitant  ensiform  leaves  and  a  tall 
compressed  spathaceous  scape,  and  a  lateral  spadix  crowded 
with  very  small  bisexual  flowers.  It  is  rare  and  local  in  England. 
The  species  worth  introducing  into  the  flower  gaiden  are 
limited  in  number. 

1.  CALLA. 

Aquatic  or  marsh  plants  with  white  spathes  and  cordate 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  destitute  of  a  perianth  and  either 
unisexual  or  bisexual,  and  crowded  at  the  summit  of  the 
spadix.  Berries  red.  A  genus  of  few  species  inhabiting 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  name  is  from  kuXo^,  beau- 
tiful, in  allusion  to  the  spathe  of  some  species. 

1.  (7.  pcdustrls. — A  dwarf  creeping  perennial  aquatic  or 
marsh  plant  with  cordate  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  flat  open 
ribbed  spathes.  A  native  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
very  pretty  for  introducing  into  small  ponds  or  basins. 

Richdrdia  ^thiopica,  syn.  Cdlla  ^thiopica  (fig.  223), 
Trumpet  Lily,  so  commonly  seen  in  cottage  windows,  etc.,  will 
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succeed  as  a  water  plant  in  the  South-weet  if  planted  at  a 
sufficient  depth.     The   fine   foliage,  pure   white   spathe,  and 
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yellow  spadix  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  description. 
This  plant  ia  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  iRtJM. 
Erect  or  dwarf  perennials  with  thick  rhizomeB  and  pedate  or 
hastate  leaves.  Floweredevoidof  perianth,  uiiisGsual,clustered  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  spadix ;  feniale  flowers  below,  and  separated 
from  the  males  by  barren  or  rudimentary  ones.  Spathe  large, 
convolute  ;  epadix  naked  and  club-shaped  at  the  top.  About 
forty  species  are  known,  from  the  temperate  and  warm  regions 
of  the  North.  The  derivation  of  the  generic  name  is  doubtful. 
Besides  the  British  species  alluded  to  above,  there  are  two  or 
three  other  hardy  species  occasionally  seen   in  gardens.     Of 
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these  A.  DracunculuSj  syn.  Dracunculus  vulgaris^  is  perhaps 
the  best  known.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  the 
petiolate  leaves  pedately  divided  into  five  lanceolate  segments. 
The  stem  and  petioles  are  covered  with  dark  purplish  blotches* 
Spathe  green  outside  and  purplish  within.     South  Europe. 


O&DEB   III. 

HYDROCHABIDACEiB. 


A  small  order  of  aquatic 
herbs  with  erect  floating 
or  immersed  leaves.  Uni- 
sexual flowers  pedunculate, 
emerging  from  a  small 
spathe.  Perianth  of  6  seg- 
ments, the  inner  3  usually 
larger  and  coloured.  Sta- 
mens three  or  more.  Fruit 
inferior,  submerged,  1-  to 
6-celled,  dry  or  succulent. 
There  are  two  native  species 
of  some  interest,  namely,fry- 
drdcharie  M&reue  -  Ranee, 
Frog  -  bit,  and  Stratiotes 
aloidesj  Water  Soldier. 
The  former  is  a  floating 
herb  with  orbicular  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  male  and 
female  similar,  with  the  in- 
ner segments  of  the  perianth 
larger  and  crumpled.  The 
latter  is  a  submerged 
stoloniferous  plant  with 
radical  long  narrow 
toothed  leaves,  solitary 
female  and  clustered  male 
flowers.  Confined  in 
Britain  to  Eastern  Eng- 
land. 


Fig.  224.  Typha  latifolia.    (About  |\,  nat.  sixe.) 
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Ordee  IV.— TTPHACEaL 

Semi-aquatic  herbs  with  a  creeping  rootstock,  narrow  linear 
sheathing  leaves,  and  spicate  or  capitate  monoecious  flowers. 
Perianth  none,  or  reduced  to  scales  or  hairs.  Stamens  definite 
or  indefinite.  Fruit  dry  or  succulent,  1-celled  and  1-seeded. 
There  are  two  British  genera  of  this  affinity.  1.  r;^Aa,Cat's- 
tail,  Bullrush,  or  Beed-mace,  having  the  flowers  in  cylindrical 
spikes,  the  males  at  the  top.  T.  latifdlia  (fig.  224)  is  a 
striking  plant  from  3  to  8  feet,  in  which  the  male  and  female 
portions  of  the  spike  are  contiguous.  T.  anguatifblia  is  a 
smaller  species  with  narrower  leaves  and  a  distinct  separation 
of  the  male  and  female  flowers.  2.  Spargcrnvtirriy  Bur-reed, 
has  the  flowers  in  racemes  of  globose  heads  furnished  with 
large  leafy  bracts.  8.  ramdsum  with  a  branched  inflorescence, 
and  S.  simplex  with  a  simple  spike,  are  both  comjnon  plants. 


Obdke  v.— ALISMACEiB. 

Aquatic  or  marsh  plants  with  simple  radical  leaves  and 
leafless  flower-scapes.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual. 
Perianth  inferior,  all  the  segments  or  only  the  three  inner 
coloured,  often  fugacious.  Stamens  6  or  9  or  more.  Fruit  of 
3  to  6  or  more  dehiscent  or  indehiscent  1-  or  more  seeded 
carpels.  Seeds  destitute  of  albimien.  This  small  order  com- 
prises about  50  widely  dispersed  species.  Besides  the  following 
there  are  about  half  a  dozen  other  British  species,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  are  the  Water  Plantains  (AUama).  A, 
Plantago  is  the  common  conspicuous  species  with  erect 
lanceolate  ribbed  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  a  tall  panicled 
scape  with  whorled  branches  bearing  small  fugacious  flowers  of 
which  the  three  inner  segments  are  pale  rose  colour. 

1.  SAGITTlRIA. 

A  genus  of  several  tropical  and  temperate  species  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  name  is  from  aagitta^  an  arrow,  from  the  form  of 
tJie  leaves  in  the  earliest  known  species. 
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1.  S.  BarjUtiffAia  (fig.  225).  Arrow-head.— This  ib  the  only 
e  tliat  need  occupy  our  attention.  It.  is  a  common  plant  in 
o  South  of  England,  about  a  foot  high,  with  ephemeral  uni- 
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Eexual  flowers  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  white  with  a  purple 
centre.  Segments  of  the  perianth  all  similar  ;  stamens  nume- 
rous.    It  blooms  throughout  the  Summer. 

2.  BOTOSIUS. 

This  is  a  genus  comprising  one  or  two  very  elegant  aquatic 
plants  with  slender  erect  triquetrous  leaves  and  a  tall  scape 
surmounted  by  a  large  umbel  of  rosy-pink  flowers.  Perianth- 
segments  free,  equal,  all  coloured.  Stamens  9.  Carpels  about 
6,  many-seeded.  The  derivation  of  the  generic  name  is  ob- 
scure. 

1 .  B.  wmbeil^tue.  Flowering  Rush. — One  of  our  handsomest 
native  aquatics  and  the  only  British  plant  having  9  stamens. 
It  grows  from  3  to  6  feet  high  according  to  conditions,  and 
flowers  at  Midsummer. 

AponogHon  distdckyus  is  a  handsome  aquatic  plant,  re- 
markable for  ita  floating  branched  spikes  of  small  fragrant 
bracteate  white  flowers.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  on  long 
petioles,  floating.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Oooil 
Hope,  but  it  will  flourish  in  a  lake  or  stream  if  planted  at  a 
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depth  of  about  2  feet  of  water.  It  belongs  to  a  small  prder 
called  Juiuyi^mace^Ef  distinguished  from  Aliam&ceas  by  the 
apetalous  bracteate  flowers, 

Obdbb  VI.— OECHIDiORffi. 

Terrestrial  herbs   with   tuberous    or    fascicled    roots    aud 
eheatbing  radical  or  sessile  cauline  leaves ;  or,  aa  in  moat  of 
■  the   tropical   species,  epiphytes,  with   enlarged  stems   called 
pseudo-bulbs.    Flowers  solitary,  spicate,  racemose  or  paniculate. 
Perianth  coloured,  superior,  composed  of  6  irregular  segments. 
The  3  outer  are  similar,  and  also  the  2  lateral  inner,  whilst  the 
lower  inner  segment,  usually  termed  the  labellum,  assumes  a 
variety  of  curious  forma,  and  is  often  spurred  at  the  base. 
Stamens  and  style  confluent.  Anther 
1  and  opposite  the  lip,  or  (in  Cyjprir- 
phlium)  2  and  opposite  the  lateral 
inner  lobes  of  the  perianth ;  pollen 
cohering  in  2, 4,  or  8  waxy  or  graau- 
liferous  masses.     Fruit  a   1-celJed 
3-valved    inferior   twisted   capsule, 
containing  numerous  very  minute 
seeds  attached  to  the  valves.     This 
order  includes  upwards  of  400  genera 
comprising  3,000  species,  abounding 
in  all  climates  except  the  extreme 
cold.    We  have  about  40  indigenous 
species  belonging  to    18   difierenfc 
genera.     Like  the  majority  of  tha 
terrestrial    species   they  are   mora 
curious  than  beautiful,  and  as  they 
hardly  come  within  our  limits,  and 
more  space  than  we  can  afford  would 
be  required  to  give  intelligible  de- 
scriptions, we  must  be  content  with* 
mentioning  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  species.    Fore- 
most  come    the    common   Spring- 
Ffs.3M.  orpripf^om  cakMiDi.      flowering  species  of  Orchis,  0.  maa- 
cula  and  Morio  which  throwup  their 
spikes  of  purplish  flowers  from  April  till  June.   The  handsomest 
perhaps  of  the  genus  is  0.  pyramiddiie  which  has  rosy-crimaon 
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or  reddish  flowers  towards  the  end  of  Summer.  The  Bee  Orchis, 
Ophrya  apifera;  Fly  Orchis,  0.  rmiscifera;  and  the  Spider 
Orchis,  0.  aranifera,  are  so  named  from  the  resemblance  their 
flowers  bear  to  those  insects.  The  Helleborines,  Cephcddnthera^ 
have  leafy  stems  and  white  or  rosy  flowers.  C.  graruUfidray 
with  large  white  flowers,  is  a  very  conspicuous  plant  in  copses 
on  a  chalky  soil.  A  very  common  species  is  the  Twayblade, 
•  Liaiera  ovata,  a  plant  about  18  inches  high,  with  two  opposite 
oval  ribbed  leaves,  from  between  which  springs  a  long  slender 
raceme  of  yellowish-green  flowers.  None  of  these  plants  are 
of  easy  culture,  and  perhaps  the  terrestrial  less  so  than  the 
epiphytes,  of  which  there  are  no  hardy  species.  But  still  some 
<»reful  gardeners  contrive  to  grow  some  of  them  successfully, 
such  as  the  Lady's  Slipper,  Cyprip^ium  Calculus  (fig.  226), 
a  rare  indigenous  plant  with  reddish-brown  and  yellow  flowers, 
found  in  two  or  three  localities  only  in  the  North  of  England. 
There  are  several  more  showy  North  American  species ;  as 
C,  guttatum^  purplish-violet  spotted  and  edged  with  white; 
C  cdndid/um,  white ;  (7.  spectdbile,  white  tinged  with  purple, 
etc. 

BDBE  VII.— MUSACEJE. 

The  species  of  Banana,  Milsa,  are  employed  in  the  open  air 
during  Summer  in  sheltered  localities  for  the  sake  of  their 
broad  eflbctive  foliage.  They  are'stemless  or  caulescent  herbs 
with  large  simple  sheathing  leaves  often  several  feet  long  and 
spathaceous  flowers  which  are  not  produced  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat,  M.  SinSnais,  M.  coccinea  and  if.  Enahte^  etc. 
are  the  species  in  general  cultivation.  But  these  are  so  rarely 
seen  that  detailed  descriptions  would  be  of  little  service. 


Order  VIII.— MARANTACEiB. 

This  is  another  order  of  almost  exclusively  sub-tropical  plants 
recently  come  into  vogue  for  Summer  bedding,  which  on  account 
of  their  smaller  stature,  annual  stems,  and  tuberous  roots,  are 
better  suited  for  that  purpose  than  many  other  tender  plants. 
The  structure  of  the  flowers  is  somewhat  singular.  Perianth 
superior,  composed  of  6  segments  in  two  series,  the  3  outer 
forming  a  3-lobed  calyx,  and  the  3  inner  a  tubular  irregular 
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1-lipped  corolla.  SUmens  3,  peteloid,  2  barren,  and  1  fertile. 
Fruit  capsular.  Various  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus 
Gdnna,  Indian  Shot,  are  {jrown  fnr  the  purpose  indicated.  They 
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are  tufted  herbs  with  handsome  sheathing  leaves  and  spikes  of 
yellow,  scarlet  or  orange  flowers.  C.  Indica  (fig.  227),  a  native 
of  South  America,  has  bright  scarlet  flowers ;  C.  fflaitca  is  an 
East  Indian  plant  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  glaucous  fofiage. 
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G.  edulia,  from  South  America,  is  a  taller  species,  5  to  6  feet 
high,  with  reddish  stems  and  orange-scarlet  flowers ;  C.  coccinea^ 
from  the  same  country,  has  scarlet  flowers  -with  the  labellum 
spotted ;  C.  august  if dlia  or  apeciosaj  from  Bnizil,  has  narrower 
leaves  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  yellow  and  red  flowers ; 
C  Waracewicziiy  from  New  Grenada,  has  dark-coloured  stems 
and  purple-bordered  foliage.  There  are  many  other  species  and 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  the  number  is  increasing  every 
year,  so  that  the  latest  information  can  only  be  gleaned  from 
the  florists'  catalogues. 

Thalia  dealbata  (fig.  228)  is  a  hardy  North  American  plant 
belonging  to  this  family.  It  is  an  elegant  herbaceous  aquatic 
from  2  to  4  feet  high  with  fime  glaucous  foliage  and  handsome 
panicles  of  purple  flowers.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  good 
depth  of  water  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  effects  of  our  Winters. 

The  exclusively  American  order,  BromeUacecBy  belongs  to 
the  group  of  Endogens,  with  an  inferior  seed  vessel ;  but  only 
the  three  inner  perianth-segments  are  petaloid.  Puya  Chilenr- 
8i«,  syn.,  Poun^etia  coarctata^  a  half  hardy  shrub,  is  one  of  the 
largest  species.  It  has  a  branching  stem  of  three  to  four 
feet  high,  crowned  with  rosettes  of  tough  linear  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  spring  the  large  spicate  panicles,  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  of  yellow  flowers. 

Ordeb  IX.— IRIDACE-ffi. 

Perennial  often  tuberous-rooted  herbs  with  usually  glabrous 
equitant  distichous  leaves  and  terminal  bracteate  spikes,  umbels, 
corymbs  or  panicles  of  showy  flowers.  Perianth  superior,  com- 
posed of  six  divisions  in  two  series,  equal  or  unequal,  the  inner 
sometimes  smallest.  Stamens  3.  Stigmas  often  petaloid. 
Fruit  an  inferior  3-celled  many  -  seeded  capsule  dehiscing 
loculicidally.  Seeds  spheroid,  angular  or  winged,  albuminous. 
This  order  comprises  about  50  genera  and  500  species,  dis- 
persed throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  whole  world. 
The  British  species  are  few  and  rare,  with  the  exception  of  Iris 
Pseuddcoi^us,  the  Yellow  P'lag. 

1.  SISYRINCHIUM. 

Tuberous  or  thick  fibrous  -  rooted  plants  with  grass -like 
radical  equitant  leaves.  Flower-scape  usually  flattened  and 
two-edged.     Flowers  umbellate  or  solitary.     Perianth  regular, 
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spreading  or  campanulate,  segments  equal,  tube  short.  Stamens 
on  the  throat  of  the  perianth.  Stigmas  three,  entire,  chiefly 
from  North  and  South  America.  The  etymology  of  the  name 
is  uncertain.  There  are  two  or  three  hardy  species  in  cul- 
tivation. 

1.  8.  Bermudianum^  syn.  S.  dnceps.  A  dwarf  species  from 
12  to  18  inches  high,  with  linear  leaves  and  a  sharply  two-edged 
flower-scape.  Flowers  few  in  each  umbel,  bright  blue,  perianth- 
segments  mucronate.  A  native  of  North  America,  flowering  in 
Summer. 

2.  8.  convolutuTn^  syn.  MdHca  convoluta. — A  rather  tender 
species  about  six  inches  high,  growingi  in  dense  tufts.  Scapes 
about  3-  or  4-flowered.  Flowere  yellow,  appearing  in  May. 
South  America. 

3.  8.  grandijldrum. — A  pretty  tuberous-rooted  plant  with 
the  aspect  of  Trie  Xiphitim.  Scapes  nearly  round,  bearing  3  or 
4  large  campanulate  purplish-violet  or  white  flowers.  This  is 
the  handsomest  of  the  genus  and  one  of  the  hardiest.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  blooms  from  April  to  June. 

There  are  several  other  less  hardy  species  occasionally  seen : 
as,  8.  blcolor,  violet  spotted  with  yellow ;  8.  odoratiaaimuTrij 
with  very  fragrant  white  flowers ;  and  8,  GaXif&micuTriy  with 
bright  yellow  flowers. 

2.  LIBfiRTIA. 

A  small  genus  diflFering  from  8i8yrinchiic7n  in  the  outer 
perianth-lobes  being  smaller  than  the  inuer  and  often  green, 
free  or  almost  free  filaments,  and  versatile  anthers.  Flowers 
always  white,  arranged  in  sub^umbellate  panicles.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Australasia  and  South  America  and  rather  tender. 
Named  after  a  Belgian  lady-botanist.  L.  ixioldea  is  a  New 
Zealand  species  from  2  to  3  feet  high  with  rigid  linear  foliage 
and  close  clustered  simple  panicles  of  white  flowers  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  L,  Magelldnica  is  a  dwarfer  plant  with 
denser  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
sold  under  the  name/ormdsci. 

3.  VIEUSSECXIA. 

Half-hardy  South  African  tuberous-rooted  herbs  with  narrow 
equitant  and  branching  stems  bearing  pedunculate  flowers 
which  exceed  the  spathaceous  bracts.  Perianth  with  the  3 
inner  segments  much  smaller  than  the  outer.  Filaments  united 
in  a  tube.     This  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  a  Swiss  phy- 
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sic! an.  There  are  several  ornamental  species,  but  being  tender 
they  are  little  grown.  V.  glaHcopie  has  the  large  outer  peri- 
anth-segments of  a  pure  white  with  a  blue  spot  in  the  centre 
encircled  with  brown.  F.  viUdsa,  syn.  Morcba  villdsa,  has 
lilac  flowers  whose  outer  perianth-lobes  have  a  blue  blotch 
separated  by  a  blacky  stripe  from  the  orange  centre. 

4  FERRlRIA. 

Near  MorSea,  but  with  the  filaments  united  in  a  tube  and  the 
petaloid  stigmas  fringed.  A  South  African  genus  of  several 
species  with  ciuriously  spotted  evanescent  flowers.  F,  und/uXata 
has  the  flowers  spotted  with  purple  upon  a  green  ground,  and 
there  are  many  other  remarkable  species.  Named  after  Ferrari, 
an  Italian  botanist. 

5.  morJ:a. 

Plants  very  much  resembling  the  Irises,  but  with  all  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth  equally  spreading.  Perianth-tube 
short,  the  three  inner  segments  of  its  limb  smaller,  convolute 
after  flowering.  Stamens  distinct.  Style  slender,  with  three 
petaloid  bifid  stigmas.  Leaves  few  and  narrow.  Flowers  of 
various  colours,  rising  from  spathaceous  sheaths.  Chiefly  from 
South  of  Africa.  Named  in  honour  of  R.  Moore,  an  English 
botanist.  The  species  are  numerous  and  very  showy.  We 
may  mention :  M.  blcolor^  yellow,  the  outer  petals  with  a  dark 
purple  spot  encircled  with  orange,  much  larger  than  the  inner  ; 
M.  iridioldes,  white,  with  yellow  or  brown  spots ;  Af.  Sd/ulis, 
very  much  like  an  Iris,  with  violet  flowers,  outer  lobes  of  the 
perianth  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base.  Jf.  Sisyrinchium, 
Hyn.  M,  Tenoriana  and  Iris  Siaymnchium^  is  a  South  European 
species,  with  purple  or  blue  flowers. 

6.  SCHIZOSTtLIS. 

This  genus  consists  of  one  species,  S,  coccineus^  a  very  beauti- 
ful South  African  plant.  It  has  a  leafy  stem  about  3  feet  high 
and  bright  crimson  flowers  similar  to  those  of  Glad\ohi8. 
Perianth  salver-shaped,  with  equal  spreading  segments ;  stigmas 
filiform.  From  o*;^/?**),  to  cut,  and  oruXoy,  a  column,  in  allusion 
to  the  filiform  stigmas. 

7.  TIGRlDIA. 

American  bulbous  dwarf  plants  with  ensiform  leaves  as  in 
Ina.  The  flowers  are  large  and  beautiful,  but  of  short  dura- 
tion, always  terminal,  orange  or  yellow  richly  spotted,  hence  the 
name  Tiger-Flower.     Perianth-tube  short,  limb  spreading,  the 
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outer  segments  larger  than  the  inner.     The  filaments  of  the 
three  stamens  are  connate  in  a  long  tube. 

1.  T.  Pavdnia. — This  is  the  most  popular  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  beautiful  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  long 
since  introduced  into  Europe.  The  flowers  are  large,  from  5  to 
6  inches  across,  with  the  three  outer  segments  of  the  most 
brilliant  crimson  red,  and  the  inner  ones  curiously  marked 
with  carmine  and  violet-purple  upon  a  yellow  ground. 

A  second  species,  or  rather  a  variety  of  the  same,  is  the  Yellow 
Tiger-Flower,  T.  conchifidra^  which  differs  only  in  having  the 
exterior  petals  yellow.  T,  violacea  is  a  pretty  little  minia- 
ture of  the  foregoing  with  the  same  habit  and  colouring  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  a  lilac-amaranth  ground.  T.  azitrea  is  a 
lovely  little  plant,  but  the  flowers  last  only  a  few  houi-s.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  outer  petals  here  is  azure-blue,  and  the 
interior  petals  are  of  a  bright  yellow  bordered  with  the  most 
intense  blue,  and  yellow  marbled  with  purple  towards  the 
centre. 

8.  Iris. 

A  familiar  genus  very  numerous  in  species,  and  among  the 
most  ornamental  of  hardy  monocotyledonous  plants.  Herljs 
with  fleshy  rhizomes,  or  in  a  few  species  bulbous  or  Vith 
fibrous  roots.  Leaves  sword-shaped  or  linear,  often  equitant. 
Perianth-tube  short,  with  the  three  outer  segments  reflexed, 
often  bearded  at  the  base,  and  the  three  inner  erect,  generally 
smaller  than  the  outer.  Stamens  3,  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  outer  segments;  anthers  turned  outwards.  Style  trique- 
trous, with  3  petaloid  stigmas  opposite  the  stamens.  Capsule 
3-celled,  many-seeded.  Natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
chiefly  in  temperate  Europe  and  Asia.  Name  from  the  Latin 
irw,  the  eye.  The  species  are  naturally  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sections : — the  one  with  ensiform  leaves  and  creeping 
rhizomes  or  fleshy  fibrous  roots ;  and  the  other  with  bulbous 
roots  and  usually  flat  or  incurved  leaves.  Amongst  the  ensi- 
form group  we  may  mention  : — 

1.  /.  Susiana. — A  Persian  species  introduced  into.  Europe 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a  gorgeous 
plant,  possessing  the  largest  flowers  in  the  genus,  and  growing 
about  2  feet  high.  In  this  species  the  inner  segments  of  the 
perianth  are  the  largest ;  all  are  of  a  luiid  grey  or  brown,  reti- 
culated with  dark  purple,  and  the  outer  ones  strongly  bearded. 
Flowering  in  April  and  May. 

2.  /.  Oerindnica  (fig.  229), — This  is  the  commonest  of  this 
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section  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  and 
extremely  hardy.  There  are  numerous  vaiieties,  and  many  of 
them  are  strikingly  haudeome.  The  prevailing  colour  is  some 
shade  of  blue  or  violet,  occasionally  yellowish  or  white,  and 
prettily  reticulat«d.  The  segments  of  the  perianth  are  nearly 
equal.  Leaves  large  and  fleshy ;  stems 
several-flowered ;  flowers  stalked.  The 
flowers  appear  from  May  to  July. 

3.  I.  FUn-entina. — Scarcely  dififering 
from  the  last,  but  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  quite  white  flowers  rayed  witli 
pale  yellow  on  the  outer  divisions. 
The  rhizome  is  odoriferous  and  offi- 
cinal, under  the  name  of  Orris-root. 

4.  I.varUgaia. — From  Austria  ami 
Hungary,  with  linear  channelled  leaves 
and  large  yellow  flowers,  whose  exterior 
segments  are  bearded  and  marked  with 
brown,  and  bordered  with  pale  rose. 

5.  /.  lurlda. — A  South  European 
species  with  robust  broad  leaves  and 
medium  flowers,  brownish  violet  tinged 
with  yellow. 

6.  /.  spUHa. — Native  of  Spain  and 
Barbary,  having  long  acute  leaves  and 
bright  blue  medium  flowers  with  a 
large  bright  yellow  spot  on  the  three 
out«r  segments.      Not    so    hardy   as 

acme.  pi«-  ^-  ^  u«mM>i«. 

/.  ochrohaca  is  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  from  the  same  countries,  and  probably  only  a  variety 
of  it.  Flowers  of  a  yellowish  white  with  a  blotch  of  bright 
yellow  on  each  of  the  outer  perianth-segments.  /.  veraiecl&r 
is  a  dwarf  North  American  species  with  short  leaves  and  much 
smaller  flowers  than  in  any  of  tlie  preceding,  of  a  violet  browil 
with  a  bright  yellow  spot  on  the  very  broad  limb  of  the  three 
outer  segments.  /.  cristiitn  also  a  North  American  species, 
of  very  diminutive  stature,  about  6  inches  high,  and  very  short 
leaves,  blowers  below  the  middle  size,  geminate,  of  a  bright 
blue,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  outer  segments.  May  or  June. 
/.  prcUensie,  syn.  I.  Sibit'ica,  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe 
and  Russia.  A  pretty  plant  with  grass-like  leaves  and  blue 
flowers. 
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7.  I.  Peeud-dcorua.  Yellow  Flag. — This  is  the  common 
indigenous  species,  growing  about  a  yard  high,  with  long  acute 
bright  green  leaves  and  large  clear  yellow  flowers.  Suitable 
for  lakes  and  swampy  places. 

/.  Monni^riy  from  S.  Europe,  is  a  similar  plant,  with  larger 
and  brighter  yellow  flowers. 

8.  I.firribriata. — Of  Chinese  origin,  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  Flowers  large,  of  a  bright  blue  variegated 
with  dark  brown  on  the  outer  segments,  which  are  undulated. 
Stigmas  erect,  petaloid  and  fringed.     A  tender  species. 

9.  /.  arena/i*ia. — The  dwarfest  of  the  genus,  from  2  to  4 
inches  high.  Flowers  scarcely  exceeding  the  leaves,  of  a  uni- 
form yellow.     A  native  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Hungary. 

We  now  come  to  the  bulbous  section, 
which  is  by  no  means  so  numerous  in 
species  as  the  foregoing. 

10,  /.  Xiphiw,n  (fig.  230). — Conmionly 
known  in  English  gardens  as  the  Spanish 
Iris.  Stems  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
and  furnished  with  narrow  acute  leaves. 
Flowei*s  of  medium  size,  two  or  three 
together,  with  narrow  nearly  equal  seg- 
ments. The  natural  colour  is  an  azure 
blue,  but  there  are  many  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation ranging  through  all  shades  of 
blue,  associated  with  yellow  and  chestnut. 

11./.  xiphioldes,  English  Bulbous  Iris 
of  florists. — Slightly  different  from  the 
last,  but  usually  1 -flowered,  and  the  flower 
larger.  The  three  exterior  segments  are 
of  a  bright  yellow,  with  an  orange  spot  in 
the  centre  of  the  limb,  the  three  interior 
blue  or  violet.  There  are  also  many 
beautiful  garden  varieties  of  this  species. 
This  and  the  last  are  both  natives  of 
South-western  Europe. 

12.  /.  spectdbilis. — Similar  in  habit,  but  taller  than  the  two 
last.  The  outer  perianth-segments  brownish,  with  a  large 
orange  blotch  in  the  middle  of  the  limb  ;  the  three,  interior  of 
a  deep  violet. 

13.  /.  PSrsicd. — A  charming  plant  from  Western  Asia,  for- 
merly widely  spread  in  gardens,  but  now  become  rather  rare. 


fig.  330.  IrU  Xiphiam. 
a  nat.  size.) 
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It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  dwarf  stem  and 
early  flowers,  which  appear  towards  the  end  of  Winter,  before 
the  leaves  are  fully  developed.  It  is  very  hardy  and  admirably 
adapted  for  edging  beds  or  borders. 

14.  7.  tTiberdaa. — From  Greece  and  Western  Asia.  Like 
the  last,  it  was  formerly  in  great  request  in  our  gardens,  but 
has  now  also  fallen  into  oblivion.  The  flowers  are  rather  above 
the  medium  size,  with  the  three  outer  segments  of  a  dark 
purple,  slightly  reflexed  and  arched;  the  three  interior  are 
erect  and  greenish.  This  is  a  very  hardy  species,  flowering  a 
little  later  than  the  Persian. 

15.  /.  reticulata. — From  the  Crimea,  differing  in  more  than 
one  respect  from  all  the  other  species  here  enumerated.  Each 
flowering  stem  bears  only  two  leave?,  which  are  quadrangular 
and  longer  than  the  stems.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  with  a 
long  tube,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  pedunculate. 
Their  colour  is  of  the  brightest  purple  variegated  with  mar- 
blings  of  a  darker  tint  and  a  large  spot  of  yellow  on  the  out^r 
segments,  with  a  delicious  odour  of  violets.  This  is  a  very 
hardy  and  extremely  handsome  species. 

16.  L  acorpioldea. — An  Algerian  species,  differing  from  all 
the  foregoing  in  its  leaves,  which  are  almost  flat. and  very  like 
those  of  the  common  Leek.  The  flower  is  solitaiy,  of  a  very 
bright  blue,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  each  of  the  outer  segments. 
The  three  interior  perianth-segments  are  small  and  incon- 
spicuous.   -It  requires  slight  protection. 

9.  GLADIOLUS. 

•  A  very  extensive  and  beautiful  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy 
bulbous  plants,  a  few  of  which  are  natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  great  majority  are  from  South 
Africa..  Plants  with  corms  or  bulb-like  rhizomes,  and  erect 
slender  leafy  stems.  Leaves  broad  and  strongly  nerved  or 
narrow.  Flowers  spiked  or  racemose,  in  some  species  fi-agrant, 
displaying  almost  every  shade  and  tint  of  colour  imaginable, 
Perianth-tube  curved,  widening  upwards,  more  or  less  irregular. 
Stigmas  3,  flattened  upwards.  Named  from  the  Latin  gladius, 
a  sword,  in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves. 

Among  the  European  species  frequently  seen  in  old  gardens  we 
may  mention  G.  communis,  a  pretty  quite  hardy  plant  throwing 
up  numerous  spikes  of  rose-purple  flowers  in  July.  There  are 
likewise  white  and  flesh-coloured  varieties  of  this  species.  0. 
Byzanthius,  is  a  similar  plant  with  larger  flowers  of  a  brighter 
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purple.     Of  the  far  more  magnificent  South  African  species  we 
must  limit  otirselvea  to  those  more  generally  cultiTat«d,  and 
from  which  the  numerous  garden  varieties  have  been  raised : — 
Q.  cardinalw,  about  2  feet  high,  with  red  flowers,  the  inferior 
petals  bearing  in  the  centre  a  white  or  rose  spot  encircled  with 
purple.     0,  psittaclnue,  upwards  of  3  feet  high,  distinguished 
by  it*  long  spike  of  yellow  flowers,  whose  lower 
petals  are  spoU<'d  with  rusty  purple ;  G.  ringena, 
a  superb  plant  with  large  slate-coloured  flowers 
exhaling  an  odour  of  violet*,  aad  finely  pitted  aod 
striped  with  violet,  the  lower  petals  with  yellow 
spots;  G.  cuspitlatua,  large  creamy-white  flowers 
bearing  brown  spots  on  tlie  lower  petals.     O.un- 
<iuldtus,  white  rayed  with  purple  in  the  centre ; 
G.   luccatuSt  rose-coloured ;   0.  i-anwaus,  flesh- 
coloured  ;    and    G.  jtorUiuiulus,  purple    spotte<l 
with  white.      The  species   mostly  employed   in 
hybridising  are   0.   cardlnulie,   G.  floribuTUiue, 
and  G.  psittuclnus,  and  they  have  given  birth  to 
innumerable  beautiful  varieties  either  direct  from 
seed  or  by  intercrossing.  ,  Among  the  most  not- 
able is  the  G.  Gandavensia  (fig.  231),  raised  in 
the  garden  of  a  celebrated  Belgian  amateur,  the 
Duke  of  Arenberg.     It  is  reputed  to  be  the  result 
of  u  cross  between  Q.  cardinalle  and  G.  paUta- 
c'inuB.    The  flowers  in  this  variety  are  of  a  briglit 
vermilion  shaded  with  rose,  and  yellow  blotches 
on  the  lower  petals.     The  anthers  are  of  a  deep 
alfdioiuB         violet  colour,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  witJ) 
?j'Mi7i^'       ^^^  colours  of  the  perianth.    This  and  G.  Brejich- 
leyinaie,  a  beautiful  scarlet,  may  be  considered 
as  standard  varieties,  and  they  are  both  ftxtenaively  employed 
for  planting  in  large  beds. 

10.  PARDANTHUS. 

A  small  genus  of  tuberous-rooted  herbs  from  Eastern  Asia, 
with  equitant  ensiform  leaves,  branched  stems,  spathaceous 
bracts,  and  orange -coloured  fliiwers  spotted  with  purple-brown. 
Perianth -segments  equal,  spreading,  narrowed  at  the  base;  tube 
very  short.  Stigmas  pctaloid.  Name  from  TropSor,  a  leopard, 
and  auOof,  a  flower,  in  allusiou  to  the  spotted  flowers. 

I.  P.  C/iineneis. — Thisgrowsfrom  l8to24  inches  high,  with 
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a  leafy  stem  and  numerous  orange-red  spotted  flowers  nearly  2 
inches  in  diameter.     A  native  of  China,  blooming  in  Summer. 

11.  IXIA. 

Usually  dwarf  bulbous  plants  with  slender  wiry  stems  bearing 
simple  or  branched  spikes  of  gaily  coloured  flowers.  Perianth 
with  a  long  slender  tube  and  a  regular  salver-shaped  limb. 
Stamens  in  the  throat  free  or  connate ;  stigmas  narrow,  linear, 
recurved.  Species  numerous,  all  South  African,  and  very  beau- 
tiful, but  better  suited  for  pot  culture  than  in  the  open  ground. 
The  name  is  from  lar/a,  birdlime,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  juice.  Almost  every  colour  is  represented  in  this  gcQus, 
including  one  of  the  most  beautiful  greens.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  handsomest : — /.  tricolor,  yellow  in  the  centre  and 
red  in  the  circumference,  the  two  colours  separated  by  a  band 
of  black ;  /.  bulbifei'a,  yellow ;  /.  llliago,  white  within,  lilac 
without ;  /.  grandifldra,  large  dark  purple  flowers  bordered 
with  a  narrow  band  of  yellow ;  /.  viridifidray  a  very  beautiful 
plant  with  a  slender  stem  about  a  yard  high,  bearing  a  long 
cluster  of  green  flowers  witli  a  blue  centre ;  /.  TnaculaJta,  white 
with  violet  and  rose  centre ;  /.  cdnica^  orange  with  black 
centre;  /.  patens^  bright  rosy  carmine  striped  with  deep 
purple;    and   numerous  other   equally   l)eautiful   species  and 

garden  varieties. 

12.  SPARAXIS. 

Similar  to  Ixia^  but  with  a  short  perianth-tube  widening 

into  a  funnel-shaped  limb,  and   scarious  lacerated  or  rarely 

entire  bracts.     Species  numerous  and  beautiful,  all  from  South 

Africa.     Leaves  ensiform ;  flowers  on  flexuous  or  zigzag  scapes, 

large,  distant  and  brilliantly  coloured.     S.  tr\col&r  is  one  of  the 

handsomest  and  moat  widely  spread  species,  and  many  very 

distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  have  been  raised  from  it.     The 

name  is  derived  from  airapaaatt}^  to  lacerate,  referring  to  (he 

torn  bmcts. 

13.  MONTBRETIA. 

South  African  tuberous  or  rhizomatous  herbs  with  ensiform 
leaves  and  spicate  flowers  arising  from  spathaceous  bracts. 
Periantli  with  a  narrow  often  very  long  tube,  gradually  widening 
into  a  bell-shaped  or  salver-shaped  limb.  Stamens  ascending. 
Bracts  scarious,  toothed,  not  jagged  as  in  Sjpardxis.  Several 
species  of  this  genus  are  in  cultivation,  and  better  known  under 
the  name  Tritdnia,     if.  a  urea  with  splendid  orange-coloured 
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flowers,  makes  a  beautiful  bed  treated  in  the  same  way  as 

M.  fucata  is  yellow  and  scarlet,  and  M.  rdsea  is  rose  and 
white. 

There  are  several  other  South  African  genera  which  contri- 
bute a  few  handsome  species,  such  as  Babidna^  Watsdnioj  and 
Wits^nia ;  but  they  are  strictly  speaking  greenhouse  plants. 

14.  CROCUS. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  technical 
characters  of  this  familiar  genus,  farther  than  to  enable  the 

beginner  to  distinguish 
it  from  Bulbocddium 
and  Colchicum^  two 
genera  very  similar  in 
habit  though  belong- 
ing to  a  different 
family  with  6  stamens 
and  a  free  ovary.  The 
bulbs  or  corms  are  more 
or  less  densely  clothed 
with  fibrous  coats. 
Leaves  all  radical, 
linear,  enveloped  in  a 
scarious  sheath  at  the 
base.  Flowers  solitary 
or  fascicled,  almost  ses- 
sile on  the  bulb.  Peri- 
anth  -  tube  long  and 
very  narrow.  Stamens 
on  the  bases  of  the 
outer  segments.  Ovary 
underground.  Stigmas 
more  or  less  cleft  or 

fringed.     Confined  to 
Fig.  282.  crocng  vcmus.  (i  nut.  size.)  ^^le    northcm    hemi- 

sphere in  the  Old  World  and  particularly  abundant  in  Asia  Minoi^ 
and  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  old  Greek  name.  The  spe- 
cies and  varieties  in  cultivation  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
difficult  of  discrimination.  We  can  only  afford  space  for 
short  descriptions  of  the  commoner  species.*     For  convenience 

'  Chiefly  taken  from  an  outline  key,  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  G-.  Bnker. 
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we  may  divide  them  into  vernal  and  autumnal  species.  The 
former  alone  are  very  generally  cultivated,  as  they  appear  at  a 
season  when  other  flowers  are  scarce. 

§  1.  Flowe/re  vernal.     Stigmas  not  muUifid. 

1.  C.  v&mua  (fig.  232). — This  is  the  species  principally 
cultivated  and  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties  hoth  of  garden 
and  wild  origin.  Leaves  dark  green  with  a  central  longitudinal 
white  stripe.  The  purple,  violet,  white  and  striped  varieties 
of  these  colours  belong  to  this  species.  The  hairy  throat  of 
the  perianth  is  the  most  reliable  character.  Widely  distributed 
in  Europe. 

2.  C.  reticulattis^  including  G.  Susidnus, —  Bulb-coats  in 
this  and  the  next  species  with  very  strong  prominent  fibres. 
Perianth  naked  at  the  throat ;  flowers  yellow,  distinguished 
from  other  yellow-flowered  species  by  the  brown  colour  of  the 
exterior  of  the  perianth-tube.     South  of  Europe. 

3.  C,  varisgatus. — Very  like  the  last,  but  the  flowers  are 
purple.    Asia  Minor. 

4.  C.  lideus, — Bulb-coats  with  finer  fibres;  flowers  yellow. 
To  this  are  allied  C.  aureus,  G.  lagencefldrus,  C.  stellaris,  and 
several  other  forms.     South  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

5.  C.  hifldrus. — Flowers  white  or  striped  externally  with 
purple,  yellow  within.  C.  versicolor  is  referred  to  this. 
Crimea. 

6.  C.  Imperati. — Similar  to  the  last.  Flowers  lilac  striped 
with  purple.     One  of  the  earliest  blooming  species.     Italy. 

§  2.  Flowers  autumnal.    Stigmas  not  muUifid. 

7.  G.  sat\vus.  Safiron  Crocus. — ^This  is  the  most  familiar  of 
the  autumn-flowering  Crocuses.  Leaves  not  fully  developed  at 
the  time  of  flowering.  Flowers  violet,  variously  striped,  and 
marked  with  deeper  or  lighter  tints.  Perianth-tube  hairy. 
Frequently  seen  in  different  countries  in  a  naturalized  state, 
but  its  native  country  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

§  3.  Flowers  autumnal.    Stigmas  multifid.    Leaves  not 
appearing  at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers. 

8.  C.  speciosus. — A  beautiful  large-flowered  species.  Flowers 
purple  or  blue,  feathered  with  different  tints.  Stigmas  yellow, 
conspicuously  fringed.  This  includes  G.  jfmXchHlus.  South- 
western Europe. 
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9.  G.  nttd^dru^.— Flowers  of  a  uniform  purple  or  violet. 
Perianth  not  hairy  at  the  throat«  This  species  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  England,  but  is  probably  not  indigenous.  It 
flowers  in  October  or  November. 

There  are  veiy  many  other  species,  some  of  which  are 
occasionally  seen  in  Botanic  gardens,  but  the  above  include  all 
the  commonly  cultivated  forms. 


Order  X— AMARYLLIDEiE. 

Bulbous  or  rarely  fibrous  herbs,  sometimes  caulescent. 
Leaves  ensiform  or  linear.  Flowers  solitary,  umbellate  or 
paniculate,  frequently  emerging  from  spathaceous  bracts. 
Perianth  superior,  6-lobed,  variously  formed,  and  often  fiur- 
nished  with  a  corona  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  Stamens  6, 
inserted  upon  the  perianth  and  frequently  imited  into  a  cup,  or 
with  interniediate  staminodes.  Fruit  capsular  and  3-celled, 
dehiscing  loculicidally,  or  baccate  and  1-  to  3-seeded.  Seeds 
albuminous.  This  order  numbers  about  70  genera  and  400 
species,  found  in  nearly  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

1.  AMARYLLIS. 
Bulbous  herbs  with  umbellate  flowers  destitute  of  a  corona. 
Perianth-tube  short,  lobes  strongly  nerved.  The  plants  con- 
stituting this  genus  and  HippeastruTYi  nearly  all  require  more 
or  less  artificial  heat  in  this  country;  but  one,  Amaryllis 
Belladdnna  (fig.  233),  is  nearly  or  quite  hardy  in  the  South  if 
planted  at  a  sufficient  depth.  It  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  producing  towards  the  end  of  Summer  large  umbels  oi 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers  pencilled  with  crimson.  The 
strap-shaped  leaves  appear  after  the  flower-stalks  have  died 
away.  This  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  European  gardens  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
The  generic  name  is  of  classic  origin. 

2.  NERlNE. 

The  Guernsey  Lily  belongs  to  this  genus,  and,  though 
scarcely*  hardy,  deserves  mentioning  here  on  account  of  its 
extensive  culture.  It  received  the  name  N,  Samiensia  in  error, 
being  a  naturalized  plant  in  Guernsey.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  and  about  the  year  1680  a  ship  containing  a 
quantity  of  its  bulbs  was  wrecked  in  the  Channel,  and  the  bulbs 
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Wftshing  aehore  struck  root  aod  increased.     But  it  is  no  longi^r 
found  there  in  a  wild  state.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  with 


rose  or  scarlet  umbellate  flowers,  appearing  in  Autumn  before 
the  leaves.     Perianth  6-parted,  tubeless. 
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3.  lycOris. 

Is  iiow  regarded  as  a  section  of  Amaryllw  with  the  undulated 
segments  of  the  perianth  curved  upwards  and  the  stigma 
fringed.  There  are  several  species,  natives  of  China.  L,  akrea 
is  a  very  pretty  plant  flowering  in  Autumn  before  the  leaves 
appear.     The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow. 

4  STERNBERGIA. 

A  genus  of  dwarf  bulbous  plants  mostly  flowering  in  Autumu, 

before  or  with  the 
growth  of  the  leaves. 
Scape  one  -  flowered. 
Perianth  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  regular 
6-parted  limb.  Sta- 
mens inserted  at  the 
summit  of  the  tube. 
Named  after  Count 
Sternberg,  a  Grerman 
botanist. 

1.  S,  lutea  (fig. 
234),  syn.  AimaryUia 
lutea. — This  is  a  valu- 
able little  plant  for 
Autumn  decoration. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and 
this,  coupled  witli  its 
bright  yellow  flowers, 
is  sufficient  recom- 
mendation for  a  late- 
floweriug  plant.  The 
flowers  appear  with  the 
leaves  in  September 
and  October.  South- 
west of  Europe. 

S,  cotchieijldra,  a  na- 
tive of  Hungary,  has  a 
shorter  scape,  and  the 
flowers  arc  produced 
before  the  leaves. 
Crhium  CapSnse^  syn.  C,  longifdlium,  is  a  fine  hardy  South 


Fig.  234.  Sternbcrgia  lut^ui.    (|  nat.  size.) 
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African  bulbous  herb  with  long  linear  leaves  and  an  umbellate 
flower-scape  2  to  3  feet  high.  Flowers  large,  fragrant,  white 
tinged  with  rose,  remarkable  for  their  very  long  slender  tube. 

5.  GALANTHUS. 

The  Snowdrop  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  detailed 
description.  As  a  genus  it  is  distinguished  from  Xeucdium  by 
having  the  three  inner  segments  of  the  perianth  shorter  than 
the  outer,  and  by  the  finely-pointed  anthera  opening  at  the  top 
only.     The  name  ia  from  70X0,  milk,  and  dvOof,  flower. 

1.  O.  nivalis  (fig.  235).  Snowdrop.— The  only  species  of 
this  gennH  in  general  cultivation.   It  ia  foimd  throughout  Central 


and  Southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus.   In  England  it  is  supposed 
to  tie  naturalized  only. 

G.  Imperd,ti  or  plicatua  ia  a  later-flowering  larger  species, 
from  the  South  of  Europe. 

0.  LEUCOIUM. 

The  SnowBakes  are  almost  aa  familiar  as  the  Snewdrop. 
In  this  genus  the  segments  of  the  perianth  are  almost  or  quite 
equal  in  length,  and  the  anthers  open  by  slita  instead  of  pores. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  XevKOf,  white,  and  tov,  a  violet. 

1.  L.  vemum.  Spring  Snowflake. — Flowers,  as  ita  name 
denotes,  in  Spring.    Scape  1  or  rarely  2-flowered. 
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2.  £.(^f^vu7n(%.  236).     Summer  Snowflake. — This  species 
flowers  in  July.      This  and  tin;  foregoing  both  resemble  the 
Snowdrop,  but  they  are  taller 
/  in  stature-,  and  this  has  seve- 

I     .  ral-flowered  scapes.     Both  are 

natives  of  Europe. 

7.  NARCISSUS. 
Bulbous  plants  with  all  the 
leaves  mdical,  linear  and  nar- 
row. Sea  pea  one  or  more 
flowered;  flowers  spathose, 
white  or  some  shade  of  yellow. 
Perianth  tubular  below,  with 
an  appendage  at  the  mouth 
called  a  crown  or  corona ; 
segments  spreading  or  reflexed. 
Stamens  usually  equalling  the 
crown,  filaments  free  or  adnate 
to  the  perianth.  Capsule  cori- 
aceous. The  name  of  this 
genus  is  of  mythological  origin. 
The  species  and  varieties  are 
veiy  numerous  and  somewhat 
difficult  of  discrimination- 
Mr.  Baker's  review  of  the 
genus  in  the  '  Gardeners' 
Chronicle'  for  1869  being  the 
most  useful  guide  to  the  spe- 
cies and  varieties  we  are  ao- 
qiiainted  with,  we  reproduce 
that  in  an  abridged  form.  He 
fTiA'S'^y'^  arranges    them    under    three 

'^^  '  divisions,  according  to  the  size 


of  the  crown,  v 

I.  MAONicoEONATi:.— Crown  aa   long  or  rather   longer  than  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth. 

There  are  only  three  well-marked  upecies  belonging  to  this  group, 
one  of  which  is  very   rare  in  a  wild  state  and  hardly  known  in 

cultivation.     They  arc  distinguished  ns  follows : 

Tube  inversely  conical,  varying  from  as  long  to  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  with  the  atamens  from  the  bottom : 
divisions  of  the  perianth  more  or  less  ascending. 
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Filaments  and  Btjle  curved ;  divisions  of  the  perianth 
linear-lanceolate,  a  line  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
broad  at  the  base  .         .         .      1.  ^.  Bulboebdvum, 

Filaments  and  style  straight ;  divisions  of  the  perianth 
oblong- lanceolate,  5  to  6  lines  broad  at  the  base 

2.  JV.  Tseudo-Nofrdssus, 

Tube  cjlindrical,  rather  widened  at  the  top,  five  or  six 
times  as  long  as  broad;  divisions  of  the  perianth 
distinctly  reflexed 3.  ^.  OaJLaiMnuB, 

n.  MEDiocORONATiB. — Crown  half  as  long  as  the  divisions,  or 
sometimes  three-quarters  as  long. 

Of  this  group  there  are  seven  leading  types,  but  two  of  these  are 
not  known  in  a  wild  state. 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  distinctly  reflexed     .  4  N.  ffri&ndru». 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  spreading  at  a  right  angle  from 
the  base  of  the  crown. 
Large-flowered  ;  the  divisions  9  to  12  lines  longf  and  the 
corona  5  to  6  lines. 
Divisions  of  the  limb  white. 

Grown  white,  half  as  long  as  the  divisions  6.  N.  pocyMformM, 
Qrown  bright  yellow,  three-quarters  as  long  as  the 

divisions 6.  if.  MacMiU, 

Crown  and  limb  both  yellow. 

Flowers  always  solitary;  leaf  6  to  7  lines  broad, 

glaucous         .         .         .  7,  N,  incompardbilis. 

Flowers  1  or  2;  leaf  3  to  4  lines  broad,  bright 

green 8.  ^.  odbrue. 

Small-flowered ;  the  divisions  3  to  6  lines  deep,  and  the 
crown  half  as  long. 
Divisions  and  limb  bright  yellow,  leaf  green,  cylin- 
drical   9,  N,juncifbUu9, 

Divisions  and  limb  white,  leaf  glaucous,  flattish  10.  N.  dnMiM, 

III.  ParvicoronItje. — Crown  less  than  half,  as  long  as  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth. 

Of  this  group  we  may  define  eleven  leading  types. 
Limb  of  the  flower  horizontal,   or  nearly  so,  when   ex^ 
panded  ;  anthers  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
Flowering  in  Spring. 

Crown  cup-shaped,  2  to  4  lines  deep,  with  its  margin 
uniform  with  that  of  the  limb. 
Leaves  glaucous,  flattish,  G  to  8  lines  broad     11.  ^.  Tazitta. 
Leaves  sub-terete,  green. 

Flowers  1  or  2,  nearly  white,  with  a  tube  12  to  14 

lines  long 12.  N.  grdcilis. 
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Flowers  3  to  6;*  yellow,  with  a  tube  8  to  9  lines 

long    ......   13.  "N.  intermedvus. 

Crown   obconical,   uniform,   not  more  than    a   lino 
deep. 
Flowers  white  ;  leaves  flattish,  glaucous,  3  to  4  lines 

broad      ......  14.  N.  pachyholbos. 

Flowers  bright  yellow ;  leaves  terete,  bright  green 

15.  N.  Joiiquilla, 
Crown  obconical,  1  to  1^  line  deep,  the  edge   dif- 
ferent in  texture  to  the  rest,  and  much  crisped 
and  crenulate. 
Flowers  in  pairs  ;  crown  with  a  yellow  rim     16.  N.  hiflbnis. 
Flowers  solitary ;  crown  with  a  scarlet  lim    17.    N.  poet  lots. 
Flowering  in  Autumn. 

Leaves  contemporaneous  with  the  flowers. 

Divisions  of  the  flowers  greenish    .         .    18.  N.  vindlflvrtis. 

Divisions  of  the  flowers  white        .         *  19.    N,  elegaus. 

Leaves  produced  after  the  flowers      .         .       20.   N.  serotinus. 

Limb  of  the  flower  campanulate ;  crown  nearly  obsolete ; 

anthers  shorter  than  their  filaments  .  21.  ^.  Brottssonettii. 

We  have  given  the  key  in  full  in  order  to  enable  cultivators 
to  identify  their  species;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
noticing  more  fully  those  only  which  are  in  general  culti- 
vation. 

1.  N.  Bulbocodium.  Hoop  Petticoat. — One  of  the  com- 
monest in  cultivation,  and  almost  universally  known.  It  is 
about  4  to  8  inches  high ;  scape  1  -flowered ;  flowers  not 
drooping,  with  a  very  short  pedicel  within  the  spathe  ;  perianth 
gradually  widening  from  the  base  upwards.  Flowers  bright 
yellow,  appearing  in  April  or  May.  A  native  of  Southern 
Europe  and  North  Africa. 

This  species  constitutes  the  genus  Coi*bularia  of  Haw'orth, 
and  includes  several  more  or  less  distinct  varieties,  some  of 
which  have  been  described  as  distinct  species. 

2.  N,  Pseudo-NarciasiiS.  Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily. — Usually 
about  a  foot  high  ;  scape  flat,  always  1 -flowered  ;  flowers  yellow, 
with  the  crown  of  a  darker  tint.  This  is  a  common  European 
plant  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean. 

This  forms  the  genus  Ajct^  of  Haworth,  and  is  readily  divided 
into  five  tolerably  distinct  forms.  The  ordinary  N.  Pseudo- 
Narcisaua  ;  N.  major^  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  preceding, 
with  all  parts  of  the  flower  uniform  in  coloui*.     Both  of  these 
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are  very  commonly  seen  double.  N.  minor  (fig,  237),  very 
much  smaller  than  the  type,  with  the  leaves  shorter  than  the 
scape,  6ower8  uniform  in  colour;  JV'.  bicolor,  resembling  the 
type  in  size,  but  with  the  crown  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  the 


divisions  of  the  limb  pale  stilphur-yellow  ;  it  also  flowers  later 
than  the  other  varieties.  N.  moschatua  is  a  uniform  coloured 
variety  with  large  or  medium  flowera  of  a  very  pale  yellow, 
lM!comiug  almost  white. 

3.  N.  Calathiatis  is  very  distinct  from  the  two  foregoing, 
but  ia  rarely  seen  in  cultivation. 

4.  N.  triaiKlrus  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  tliere  have  been 
several  varieties  in  cultivation,  though  tlicy  are  rare  now. 

5.  N.  poGulifdrmis. — This  has  not  been  found  growing  wild, 
and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  garden  form,  resulting  from 
a  cross  between  N.  dtibiuB  and  N,  Pseudo-Narcisaiia  var.  moe- 
ckatue.  It  is  perhaps  better  known  as  iV^.  7?ionia?i«a.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  drooping,  and  sweet-scented,  appearing  in  April. 

6.  jr.  Macleaii. — Also  of  garden  origin,  resembling  the 
bit^lor  variety  of  Peeudo-Naroieaua,  but  with  a  smaller  crown. 

7.  N.  inoomxtarabilie. —  A  native  of  Southern  Europe,  com- 
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moQ  in  gardens,  with  two  principal  varieties.  It  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  common  Daffodil,  but  the  crown  is  always 
shorter  than  in  that  species,  even  in  the  double  flowers. 
N.  auTomia/ua,  iDcludiog  N.  Gouani  (fig.  238),  ie  a  robust 
variety  with  the  crown  orange,  and  the  divisions  of  the  perianth 


rig.  »S.  NiirclHui  Guu 


sulphur-yellow.  Double-fiowered  forma  are  the  Nonpareils 
and  Butter-and-Eggs  of  English  gardens.  N.  albua,  with 
paler  divisions  and  an  orange  crown,  produces  a  double  form 
known  as  the  Orange  Phoenix. 

8.  N.  oddrus  (fig.  239).— A  very  distinct  species  approaching 
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the  typical  N,  incoinparahilis^  but  differing  in  its  leaves 
being  very  concave,  flowers  bright  yellow,  very  fragrant  and 
rarely  solitary.     A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

9.  N,  juncifdliuSi  a  very  small  plant  with  terete  leaves  and 
bright  yellow  flowers,  from  the  South  of  Europe.  It  blooms 
in  April. 

10.  N.  dubiiLSi  similar  to  the  last,  but  having  pure  white 
flowers,  not  known  in  English  gardens. 

11.  -BT.  Tazetta. —  This  is  the  commonest  of  the  several- 
flowered  Daffodils,  and  is  very  prolific  in  forms.  It  is  found  in 
a  wild  state  from  the  South  of  Europe,  through  Syria  and  North 
India,  to  China  and  Japan.  It  blooms  in  March  or  April,  and 
has  flattened  scapes,  with  fragrant  flowers.  The  forms  are 
arranged  by  Mr.  Baker  in  three  series,  characterised  as  follows : 
1.  Segments  of  the  limb  white,  crown  yellow;  which  includes 
N.  Idcticolor^  N,  polyanthus^  N,  Mediterraneua,  and  N,  ochro- 
leucus,  2.  Crown  and  segments  of  the  limb  both  pure  white; 
includes  N.  papyraceua  and  N.  Panizzianus.  3.  Crown  and 
segments  of  the  limb  both  yellow ;  contains  N,  Itdlicusj 
N,  aureus^  and  N,  chrysdnthua, 

12.  jBT.  gracilis. — A  plant  about  a  foot  high  with  sub-terete 
leaves  and  yellowish  or  nearly  white  flowers,  well  known  in 
cultivation,  and  supposed  to  be  of  hybrid  origin. 

13.  N.  intermedins, — Is  a  native  of  Spain  and  the  South  of 
France.  It  has  the  same  cup-shaped  crown  as  the  last  two, 
differing  from  TazHta  in  its  sub-terete  leaves,  and  from  gracilis 
in  its  smaller  flowers. 

14.  iV.  pachybolbos  comes  from  Algeria,  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  cultivation. 

15.  N,  Jonquilla.  Jonquil. — A  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  It  has  been  confounded  with  N.  juneifdlius^ 
but  it  is  much  more  robust  in  habit,  with  larger  more  niune- 
rous  flowers,  and  a  crown  considerably  shorter  in  proportion  to 
the  limb.  The  flowers  are  invariably  of  a  beautiful  bright 
yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  It  is  often  seen  with  double 
flowers. 

16.  N,  bijldtnis, — A  very  common  species  with  white  flowers, 
having  a  yellow  rim  to  the  crown.  It  is  often  met  with  in  a 
wild  state  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

17.  N*  posticus  (fig.  240). — From  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  species  of  the  genus,  the  flowers  being  pure 
white  with  a  scarlet  border  to  the  crown.     There  are  several 
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varieties,  inclading  iV.  raiiijldrus  wliicli  isconsidered  a  distinct 

species  by  some   bo  anists, -V.  steltaria,  iV.  recHrvus,  N.  poe- 

tarum,    and    N.    verba- 

tiensis,   a    very   slender 

lat«  variety. 

18.  N.  mridifibi-us,  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Bar- 
l«iry,  liaviDg  greeninh 
flowera,  Tbia  and  19, 
.V.  4legana,  and  20,  ^V. 
Herotinus,  are  Aiitumu- 
floweriug  species,  and 
may  be  distiuguished  by 
reference  ti>  the  above 
key.  21.  N.Brovsson&tU 
is  a  rare  plant  frum 
Mogadore,  in  which  the 
crown  is  very  slightly 
developed.  It  is  not  in 
cultivation,  and  is  merely 
mentioned  here  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  known 
species. 

a.  PANCRATIUM. 

A  noble  genua  of  biil- 
boiis  herbs  belonging  to 
the  group  with  a  corona 
or  cup  at  the  mouth  of 
the    perianth.       Leaves 

or  persistent.  Flowers  white,  borne  in  umbels  on  the  aummit 
of  a  solid  acape.  Perianth-tube  long,  straight,  aliglitly  en- 
larged upwaixis;  limb  six-parted,  spreadiug.  Cup  large,  lobed, 
bearing  sis  stamens  between  the  lobes.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  vav,  all,  and  Kftajvs,  powerful,  from 
the  reputed  medicinal  properties  of  the  species.  Two  similar 
species  arc  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens. 

1.  P.  marltimum. — Leaves  linear,  persistent;  flowers  larger 
than  in  No.  2,  and  nearly  sessile.  From  the  Mediterranean 
region, 

2.  P.  lU^ricum  (fig.   241). — Leaves  broad,  ligulate,  deci- 
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duous,  strongly  veined.  Flowers  pedicellate,  smaller,  and  with 
a  shorter  tube  than  in  the  preceding.  Also  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  though  less  widely  dispersed.  Both  are  hardy 
in  the  South  of  £u;;land,  and  flower  in  June. 


N 


Txii.iVi.  FsncnUuin  IllfTlDtuii.    ({uUilMi.) 

P.  Garolini^wm.  and  P.  rotatum.  North  American  specws, 
also  white-flowered,  are  occasionally  seen.  The  former  closely 
resembles  P.  maritvmum,  and  is  sometimes  united  with  it. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  less  acute,  andnotso  intensely  glaucous; 
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the  latter  in  perhaps  better  known  as  SymenocdUia  rotata, 
differing  from  Pancrdtium  in  the  scarcely  dilated  pcriaoth- 
tube,  flattened  scape,  and  other  particulars. 

0.  ALSTRCEMERIA. 

This  genus  belongs  to  a  distiuct  section  of  the  Amaryllidece, 

the  members  of  which,  instead  of  having  bulbs,  have  fleshy 

fibrous  roots,  something  in  the  way  of  Asparagus.     The  genus 

under  consideration,  as  well  as  some  allied  genera,  belong  more 

properly  to  the  greenhouse ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  a  few 

species  almost,  if  not  quite,  hardy.     They  ace  tall  handsome 

plants  with  true   leafy  stems  iiiid   terminal  umbels   of  gaily 

coloured  flowers.     Leaves  usually  linear  or  lanceolate  and  re- 

supinate,  or  inverted  in  position  by  tlie  twisting  of  the  petiole. 

Perianth  regular,   6-parted,   campanulate,   interior  segments 

narrower,  two  of  which  are  somewhat  tubulose  at  the  base. 

Stamens  included  within  the  perianth,  and  inserted  with  it. 

Stigma   trifid ;   seeds   mimeroits.      All   the   species   are  from 

South     America.        Named      in 

honour  of  Alstromer,  a  Swedish 

botanist. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and 
hardiest  species  is  A.  aiirea,  also 
called  A.  aurantiaca.  An  erect 
plant  about  3  feet  high  with  lan- 
ceolate reversed  obtuse  leaves. 
I^lowers  numerous,  in  a  terminal 
umbel,  the  outer  perianth-seg- 
ments orange-coloured,  the 
inner  narrower  and  also  orange- 
coloured,  but  the  two  upper  ones 
striped  with  red.  A.  psillac)na 
received  its  name  in  consequence 
of  the  upper  petals  being  slightly 
hooded.  The  perianth-segmente 
are  of  a  bright  crimson  at  the 
base,  greenish  upwards,  spotted 
with  purple.  A.  pdsgriTia  (fig. 
Fu.!«.  Aw™«^^ppu,griw.  242),  from  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
has  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers 
striped  with  ro6e,and  yellow  spot  on  each  segment. 

There  are  many  other  species  and  all  are  very  lieautiful. 
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10.  BOMAREA. 
Is  of  close  affinity  witli  the  preceding  genus  and  from  the 
same  regions,  differing  mainly  in  the  climbing  habit  and  tri- 
angular seed-pod,  which  instead  of '  splitting  to  the  base  opens 
at    the    top    only.     Some   of    the 
species     possess    about    the    same 
degree  of  hardiness  as  the  hardiest 
Alstroemerias.  B.  SalaiUa  (fig.  243) 
is    a    pretty   twining    plant    with 
glabroiia  leaves  and  purple  flowers 
about  half  an  inch  long,  the  two 
upper  and  inner  segments  having  a 
darker  spot  at  the  base,  and  all  of 
them  tinged  with  gieen  towards  the 
points. 

11.  Agave. 

A  noble  genus  of  succulent  or 
fleshy-leaved  plants  with  a  tall 
branched  inflorescence  resembling 
a  huge  candelabrum.  Perianth 
funnel  -  shaped,  persistent,  of  six 
nearly  equal  divisions.  Stamens 
exceeding  the  expanded  perianth. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  0701^^,  in  allusion  ta  the  stately 
habit  of  many  species  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico  and 
South  America.  The  best  known  is  A.  A-mericana,  but  this  is 
only  hardy  in  the  south-westem  counties  of  England.  It  is 
almost  stemless,  with  very  massive  fleshy  spinose  crowded  leaves 
from  3  to  6  feet  long,  which  are  of  many  years'  duration.  It  is 
essentially  monocarpic,  but  it  is  usually  many  years  before  it 
reaches  maturity.  The  inflorescence  attains  a  height  of  20  or  30 
feet,  hearing  many  liundreds  of  erect  yellowish  flowers.  This 
plant  is  commonly  known  as  the  American  Aloe,  and  is  usually 
gi-own  in  tubs  to  admit  of  giving  it  shelter  the  more  readily  in 
Winter.  It  is  esceedingjy  ornamental,  and  is  a  very  striking 
object  in  a  large  garden,  especially  ihe  variegiited  variety. 
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Order  XI. — LILIACEiE, 

Herbs  having  bulbous,  tuberous,  rhizomatous  or  fibrous  roots, 
or  very  rarely  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  usually  narrow,  with 
parallel  veins,  rarely  net-veined.  Inflorescence  various.  Flowers 
usually  showy  and  hermaphrodite.  Perianth  inferior ;  segments 
commonly  6,  all  alike,  nearly  free  or  united  in  a  tube.  Stamens 
6,  anthers  turned  inwards.  Styles  usually  united  to  the  top. 
Fruit  superior,  3-celled,  many-seeded,  capsular  or  fleshy ;  seeds 
albuminous.  This 'order  furnishes  a  great  proportion  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  hardy  petaloid  monocotyledons.  It  contains 
about  100  genera  and  1,500  species.  The  limits  of  this  order 
are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  defined,  and  this  remark  applies 
with  still  greater  force  in  respect  to  genera  and  species.  Some 
systematists  include  here  the  genera  referred  by  others  to 
orders  bearing  the  names  MelanthacecBj  Smilacece^  TriUiacece^ 
and  PkileaiacecB,  Those  included  in  the  two  last-mentioned 
groups  will  be  found  placed  at  the  end  of  this  order. 

1.  erythrOnium. 

Dwarf  stemless  herbs  with  sc^ly  bulbs,  radical  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate  often  spotted  leaves,  and  solitary  pendulous  rather 
large  flowers  on  a  short  scape.  Perianth  composed  of  6  free 
similar  erect  or  reflexed  lanceolate  segments.  Stamens  6. 
Fruit  a  3-celled  capsule.  About  half-a-dozen  species  are  known, 
natives  of  north  temperate  regions  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  The  generic  name  is  from  the  Greek  ipvOpof,  red,  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  in  the  European  species. 

1.  E.  DeiiS'Canw.  Dog's-tooth  Violet. — This  is  the  common 
Eiu'opean  species,  an  old  and  very  beautiful  border  plant.  It 
grows  about  6  inches  high  and  the  foliage  is  blotched  with 
purple-brown  and  white.  Flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
purplish-red,  rosy,  lilac  or  white,  according  to  the  variety.  It 
blooms  in  March  and  April,  and  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
handsomest  of  early  Spring  flowers. 

2.  E,  Amencanum.  Yellow  Adder's-tongue. — A  very  similar 
plant  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  produced  in  early  Spring.  The 
segments  of  the  perianth  are  spreading,  not  distinctly  reflexed 
as  in  the  common  species.     A  native  of  North  America. 
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2.  TtTLIPA. 

Tulips  as  well  as  Roses  and  Carnations  have  always  held  a 
distinguished  rank  in  floriculture,  and  ever  since  the  sixteenth 
century  they  have  been  the  flowers  of  predilection  with  the 
Belgians  and  Dutch,  who  have  made  them  an  object  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  At  that  period  the  passion 
for  Tulips  was  general,  and  with  some  it  degenerated  into  a 
very  expensive  mania,  for  which  reason  they  were  termed  Tulip- 
fools  by  tlieir  contemporaries.  But  time  and  especially  the 
progress  of  floriculture  have  put  an  end  to  these  eccentricities, 
and,  although  they  have  lost  their  ancient  glory,  Tulips  still 
preserve  something  of  their  former  prestige ;  and  if  men  no 
longer  ruin  themselves  on  their  account,  they  still  number  a 
great  many  admirers.  The  genus  Tidipa  of  botanists  is  so 
named  from  its  Persian  appellation  tuliban  or  tkoulyban,  in 
allusion  to  its  resemblance  to  the  turban  of  the  East.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  are  bulbous  plants  with 
simple  one-flowered  stems,  whose  flowers  are  composed  of  a 
coloured  6-leaved  perianth,  in  two  series  of  3  each,  6  stamens, 
and  a  free  ovary  developing  into  a  capsular  3-celled  many- 
seeded  fruit.  The  species,  or  natural  varieties,  are  rather 
numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  one  another.  All  the  species  belong  to  the  Old  World, 
and  chiefly  to  the  Mediterranean  region  and  Western  Asia. 
One  species,  T.  sylvestria,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  found  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  but  there  is  some  doubt  of  its 
being  a  true  native.  It  does  not  appear,  tliat  the  Tulip  was 
known  in  Europe  previous  to  the  Crusades,  and  the  name,  of 
Eastern  origin,  seems  to  indicate  at  least  that  the  first  cultivated 
varieties  were  brought  from  Asia.  We  find  nothing  in  Greek 
or  Latin  authors  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Tulip  was 
known  in  their  times. 

The  mode  of  vegetation  of  Tulips  deserves  an  instant's  atten- 
tion from  us.  Their  bulbs  belong  to  the  class  termed  tunicated, 
because  they  are  composed  of  the  fleshy  bases  of  leaves  closely 
imbricated,  which  are  either  developed  or  remain  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state,  the  whole  enveloped  in  thin  membranous  scales. 
In  an  adult  Tulip  we  always  find  toward  the  end  of  Winter, 
but  before  the  blooming  time,  three  distinct  bulbs,  each  be- 
longing to  a  diffVirent  generation,  namely  (1)  the  flowering  bulb 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  flower-bud  is  already  formed  pre- 
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paraiory  to  opening,  and  which  also  produces  leaves ;  this  bulb 
exhausts  its  juices  according  as  the  flower  advances  towards  its 
end,  and  when  that  is  reached,  there  is  nothing  left  of  it  but 
the  withered  envelopes,  which  themselves  soon  decay  and  dis- 
appear :  (2)  the  succeeding  or  replacing  bulb,  formed  of  very 
fleshy  closely-packed  scales,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  leaves 
and  flower-bud  are  in  course  of  formation,  and  these  are  not 
fully  developed  till  the  following  year  ;  this  bulb  originates  in 
the  axil  of  one  of  the  outer  scales  of  the  mature  bulb ;  this, 
then,  represents  the  second  generation :  (3)  on  one  side  of  the 
last,  and  also  in  the  axil  of  one  of  its  outer  scales,  the  bulb  of 
the  third  generation  already  begins  to  show  itself ;  it  is  fleshy 
and  comparatively  small,  but  enlarges  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer.  This  would  be  the  succession  bulb  of  the  following 
year,  and  would  flower  the  third  year,  after  having  itself  given 
birth  to  two  generations  of  bulbs.  The  duration  of  each  bulb 
is  therefore  three  years,  but  it  only  flowers  once.  .The  Tulip 
is  essentially  monocarpic,  and  in  the  annual  replanting,  the 
bulbs  which  are  confided  to  the  ground  are  never  those  which 
have  flowered  in  the  Spring,  but  simply  the  succession  bulbs 
which  were  produced  the  preceding  season.  Besides  the  suc- 
cession bulbs,  which  are  in  a  me-asure  the  continuation  of  the 
same  individual,  other  bulbs  are  produced  around  the  full- 
grown  bulb,  but  smaller  and  of  a  different  shape,  which  we 
might  term  propagating  bulbs.  These  are  the  offsets,  properly 
so  called,  destined  to  live  a  separate  and  independent  exist- 
ence, and  become  so  many  distinct  individuals. 

The  botanist  Kimth,  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
enumerated  thirty  species  of  Tulip ;  but  subsequent  authors  are 
far  from  accepting  that  number,  some  increasing  it  and  others 
restricting  it.  The  consequence  is  a  very  much  entangled 
synonymy,  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  clear  up  the 
fundamental  species.  These  great  divergences  of  opinion  are 
due  in  the  first  place  to  similarity  of  the  species,  and  then  their 
variability  under  cultivation,  and  lastly  the  facility  with  which 
they  intercross  to  form  hybrids  or  fertile  mules.  All  these 
causes  taken  together  explain  the  almost  unlimited  number 
of  varieties  that  exist  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state,  and  the 
almost  imperC'Optible  shades  by  which  they  pass  from  one  into 
the  other. 

Mr.  Baker  estimates  the  cultivated  species  at  seven,  distin- 
giuahed  as  follows :  — ' 


Bnlb-scales  not  woolly  inside 
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Stamens  glabrous  at  the  base. 

fl.  T.  suaveolena. 

T.  jpttbescens  is  a  hybrid 
between  1  and  2. 
2.  T,  Qesiieriana, 
1l3.  T.  Turcica. 

(4.  T,  prcbcox, 
5.  T.  OciUnS'Sblis, 
6.  T.  Glv>siQ.na. 

17,  T.   gylvestriSy  of  which 
Celsidna,  GdUica  and  Or- 
.  phanidea  are  varieties. 

The  natural  colours  in  the  Tulip  are  yellow,  crimson,  and 
violet  of  different  hues,  to  which  may  be  added  white,  which, 
however,  is  only  a  decoloration.  They  are  either  isolated  or 
blended  one  with  the  other  in  the  most  diverse  proportions,  or 
they  exist  separately  and  distinctly  in  the  same  flower  in  the 
form  of  bands  or  spots.  Under  cultivation  the  original  single 
flowers  have  produced  semi-double  apd  very  double  varieties, 
in  which  not  only  have  the  stamens  become  petaloid,  but  the 
number  of  the  perianth-leaves  has  also  been  greatly  increased. 
And  then  there  are  some  double  varieties  with  the  perianth- 
leaves  torn  or  fringed  in  the  most  curious  and  monstrous  manner. 

All  the  species  and  varieties  of  Tulips  flourish  under  our 
climate  and  produce  their  flowers  in  early  Spring,  but  not  all 
at  the  same  time.  There  are  early  and  late  and  intermediate 
varieties^  which  permits  of  having  them  in  bloom  for  a  month 
or  more,  in  a  Well-assorted  collection. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  rarer  cultivated  forms :  T, 
sylviat'ns,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  the  only  one  found  in 
Britain ;  T,  Odlli^ay  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  dwarfer 
and  having  smaller  flowers ;  T.  Cdsiwna^  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  with  yellow  or  orange  flowers  tinted  with  red 
externally,  but  most  likely  only  a  variety  of  T.  sylveatris ;  T. 
Oculus-^dliSy  a  common  European  species,  flowers  scarlet  or 
red  having  a  black  spot  encircled  with  yellow  at  the  base  of 
each  petal ;  and  T,  prcbcox,  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  preceding, 
of  tall  and  robust  habit,  with  crimson  flowers. 

We  now  come  to  the  species  which  have  produced  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  florist's  varieties,  so  extensively  employed  in 
Spring  gardening,  and  also  for  forcing  in  pots.  First  is  T.  Gea^ 
neridna  (fig.  244),  a  native  of  Western  Siberia,  and  the  parent 
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of  innumerable  varieties,  both  single  and  double,  and  varioualy 
coloured.    It  has  tall  slender  stems,  obtuse  petals  very  often 
striped  with  white  or  yellow  upon  a  violet  ground,  or  wax  versa. 
T.  suavholens,  the 
Sweet    or   Van    Thol 
Tulip,  has  short  stout 
stems,     acute     petals 
Bcarlet  or  gold-colour- 
ed, or  the  two  colours 
combined.    It  is  quite 
unknown    as    a    wild 
plant,  but  its  nearest 
.  allies  arc  South  Eiiro- 

U       J  pean.      2*.  Turcica,  or 

V^T  the  Turkish  Tulip,  is 

N^^       WW  a  cultivated  form    of 

^^    W  T.  Bithynica,  a  native 

^k  I  of  Asia  Minor.     The 

BU  petals  of  this  form  are 

»H  scarlet  or  yellow,  and 

more  lanceolate,  and 
especially  more  acu- 
minate, than  in  the 
two  foregoing.  T. 
pub  48C€n3  (Clara- 
mond,  Brides  of 
Haarlem,  and  other 
varieties)  is  a  hybrid 
l)etween  T.  Qesn^'iana 
and  T.  auaviolena. 

All    Tulips    are 
worthy  of  cultivation  ; 
but    nevertheless    we 
^   ■..,.,    ,-     -,  usually    confine    our- 

UaK-iiM.)  solves  to  those  species 

and  varieties  which  long  culture  has  greatly  improved,  and 
which  are  the  progeny  of  the  species  alwve  enumerated.  At 
least  they  are  attributed  to  those  three  species,  though  we  must 
remember  that  the  primitive  characters  are  so  radically  changed 
in  many  forms  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  refer  them  to 
the  one  or  the  other ;  in  fact,  through  intercrossing,  the  classi- 
fication  of  certain  varieties   must  remain   purely   arbitrary. 
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Gesner's  Tulip  is  the  oldest  in  our  gardens,  and  by  consequence 
the  one  upon  which  florists  have  exercised  their  powers  to  the 
greatest  extent,  resulting  in  the  production  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  varieties.  The  Van  Thol  Tulip  is  readily  distin- 
guished, when  the  specific  type  is  not  too  much  changed,  by  the 
shortness  of  its  stem.  It  is  besides  three  weeks  or  a  month 
earlier,  and  may  be  forced  much  earlier.  It  includes  single, 
semi-double,  and  very  double  varieties,  self-coloured  or  mar- 
gined with  a  colour  diverse  from  the  ground  colour,  assuming 
every  tint  from  pure  white  and  yellow  to  orange,  purple,  and 
violet.  According  to  the  botanist  Fischer,  it  is  common  in  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  Van 
Thol  Tulip  undoubtedly  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  genus  of 
which  it  is  a  member.  Less  elegant  in  habit  than  Qesner's 
Tulip,  it  surpasses  that  in  the  greater  distinctiveness  of  its 
varieties,  in  its  hardiness,  and  in  its  adaptability  to  all  pur- 
poses for  which  Tulips  may  be  used.  The  Turkish  Tulip  is 
supposed  to  be  the  type  of  a  group  of  large-flowered  varieties 
openiug  very  widely,  and  very  brilliantly  coloured  scarlet  and 
yellow,  with  fantastically  fringed  petals.  Gardeners  divide 
these  again  into  several  secondary  groups.  Some  writers  con- 
tend that  these  varieties  are  hybrids,  the  issue  of  crosses  be- 
tween r.  Turcica  and  T.  Oesneridna.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  they  are  modifications  of  T.  Oculuasdlis^  induced  by  cul- 
tivation, or  perhaps  produced  spontaneously.  But  all  forms  of 
T,  Oculuasdlis,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  may  be  known  by 
their  densely  woolly  bulbs. 

Odgea  is  a  small  genus  of  dwarf  bulbous  herbs  with  linear 
radical  leaves  and  umbellate  or  corymbose  bracteate  scapes  of 
small  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  flowers.  (?.  liltea^  Yellow  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  is  indigenous  in  Eastern  Britain. 

3.  calochOrtus. 

A  handsome  group  of  North  American  bulbous  plants  rarely 
met  with  under  cultivation.  Bulbs  tunicated,  producing  rigid 
ensiform  leaves  and  an  erect  scape  with  showy  flowers. 
Perianth  deciduous,  the  three  outer  segments  sepaloid,  linear, 
and  the  three  inner  petaloid,  much  larger  and  broader, 
and  bearded  on  the  inside.  From  /eoKo?,  beautiful,  and  x^P^^^j 
grass. 
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1.  C.Leichtlinii. — Arccent  introduction  from  California.  Itis 
a  dwarf  plant  with  narrow  glaucous  incurved  leaves  and  slender 
scapes  4  to  7  inches  high,  bearing  large  white  flowers  2^  inches 
across,  with  a  purple  blotch  on  each  of  the  inner  segments. 

C.  veniistiis,  lilac,  C.  iUgana,  white,  and  G.  nitidus,  purple, 
from  the  same  region,  are  all  splendid  plants. 

4:  cyclobOthra. 

Allied  to  Caiochurtus,  but  all  the  pen- 
antli-scgments  are  bearded  within  and 
provided  with  a  honej-pit  in  the  centre. 
Bulbs  tunicated,  producing  erect  leafy  stenu. 
Outer  divisions  of  perianth  about  half  as 
large  as  the  inner.  Also  natives  of  North 
America.  The  name  is  a  compound  of 
kvkKos,  a  circle,  and  ^66pos,  a  pit,  referring 
to  the  cavities  above  mentioned. 

1.  C.latea. — ^Tbis  species  grows  about  a 
foot  liigh  with  leek-like  leaves  and  two  or 
three  terminal  yellow  flowers.  Exterior  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  greenish,  the  inner 
yellow,  bordered  witli  purple  hairs.  Tlie 
stem  is  often  bulbiferous  in  the  leaf-axilsi 

2.  0.  purpurea. — A  more  showy  plant 
about  2  feet  high.  Outer  segments  of  the 
perianth  green  and  purple  outside  and  yel- 
low within  ;  tlie  inner  segments  purple  out- 
side and  yellow  within.  Both  are  natives 
of  Mexico,  and  rather  tender. 

5.  FRITILLARIA. 

The  affinity  of  this  genus  is  mainly  with 

Liliwm  itself,  diff'ering  however  in  having 

a  triiid  style  and  six  glands  within  and  at 

the  base  of  the  perianth ;  hence  the  name, 

from  the  Latin  fritillus,  a  dice-box.     They 

are   bulbous  lierbs   with   leafy   stems  and 

drooping  axillary  or  termini   bell-shaped 

PriHuJ^  torertaiia.      flowcrs.     All  are  natives  of  the   northern 

(Atout  J  n»t.  size.)       hemisphere,  chiefly  European  and   Asiatic, 

a  few  extending  to  North  America. 

1.  F.  imperiuUa.     Ciown  Imperial  (fig.  245).— This  is  aup- 
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posed  to  be  of  Turkish  or  Persian  origin.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  having  a  leafy  stem  a  yard  or  more  high 
surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  leaves  or  bracts,  around  and  beneath 
which  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  whorl.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  ordinary  Tulips,  and  vary  in  colour  from  yellow 
to  crimson.  It  blooms  in  April,  and  is  a  very  showy  plant  for 
mixed  borders  and  among  dwarf  shrubs. 

F,  Pers-ica  is  of  the  same  habit  with  dull  purple  flowers. 
Another  group  has  solitary  termiiial  flowers,'and  to  this  belongs 
the  Snake's-head,  F.  Mdedgria^  a  native  of  England,  but  now 
rarely  seen  in  a  wild  state.  This  species  is  about  a  foot  high, 
with  3  or  4  lanceolate  leaves  and  reddish  flowers  streaked  or 
spotted  with  purple,  but  varying  from  white  {F.  prtvcox  of 
gardens)  and  yellow  to  dark  purple.  Several  other  species  are 
occasionally  seen,  but  with  nothing  particular  to  recommend 
them  for  a  small  garden :  F.  Pyrenawa^  dark  purple,  flowering 
in  June ;  F.  latifdlia^  red,  May — from  the  Caucasus ;  F,  Kara- 
tchatkeTisla  and  F.  pallidifidraj  from  Siberia. 

6.  LiLIUM. 

Herbaceous  plants  with  scaly  bulbs,  simple  leafy  stems 
branched  only  in  the  inflorescence,  if  at  all,  and  large  showy 
white,  yellow,  orange,  carmine,  or  red  and  orange,  oftep  spotted 
or  striped  flowers.  Perianth-segments  free,  erect,  spreading,  or 
reflexed,  the  three  inner  usually  rather  larger  than  the  outer. 
Stamens  6,  anthers  on  long  slender  filaments;  pollen  often 
orange  or  brown  and  very  abundant.  Fruit  capsular,  3-celled 
and  3-valved  ;  seeds  numerous.  Name  from  Xsipiov,  a  lily  ;  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  from  the  Celtic  li,  white.  The 
Lilies  are  all  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  chiefly  in 
temperate  regions,  a  few  only  reaching  the  sub-tropical  parts  of 
Asia.  Several  of  the  species  may  be  coimted  amongst  the  oldest 
and  handsomest  hardy  plants  in  cultivation,  and  some  of  those 
of  more  recent  introduction  are  truly  gorgeous  in  the  splendour 
of  their  flowers.  Of  late  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  has 
considerably  revived,  partly,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  many  fine  new  forms  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the 
number  of  species  and  varieties  in  our  gardens  is  very  great. 
Most  of  the  wild  forms  are  tolerably  distinct,  but  the  species 
are  ill-defined,  and  there  are  now  so  many  varieties  of  an 
intermediate  character  in  cultivation  that  it  is  a  diflficult  task 
to  refer  them  to  their  respective  species,  and  one  upon  which  no 
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two  writers  would  exactly  agree.  Some  of  these  varieties  are  in 
all  probability  of  hybrid  origin,  whilst  the  great  majority  are 
simply  seed-variations.  This  genus  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  several  writers,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  published  a  synopsis  of 
the  species  in  the  *  Gardener's  Chronicle'  of  1871,  of  which  we 
avail  ourselves  in  the  following  descriptions.  We  include  the  key 
in  its  entirety,  as  nearly  all  the  species  are  in  our  gardens  ;  but 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  details  of  those  species  known  to  be  in 
cultivation.   All  the  species  flower  in  Summer  or  early  Autunm. 

Sub-genus  NoTHOLfRiox. — Bulbs  tanicatcd;    stigma  with  three 
subulate  hooked  lobes. 

Stem  stout,  with  20  to  30  leaves  crowded  near  the  base  L.  rbseum. 
Stem  slender,  with  6  to  8  scattered  leaves     .  L,  HooJceri. 

SuB-GENUS   EuLf LiUM.  —  Bulbs   scaly ;  stigma   with   three   short 
obtuse  lobes. 

1.  JEuUrion. — Filaments    nearly    parallel.       Perianth-segments 
broadest  above  th'fe  middle,  recurved  only  towards  the  tip. 

Loaves  on  long  petioles,  cordate-ovate         .         .      <  ^    ^.   /  ?  ' 

I  Xr.  gigaiUeum. 

Leaves  sessile,  linear  or  oblanceolate. 

Leaves  always  scattered  irregularly  on  the  stem. 

Flower  narrowed  suddenly  into  a  long  tube     .     L.  loiujiflbrum. 
Flower  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base. 

Leaves  12  to  20.     Flowers  5  to  9  inches  long ;  seg- 
ments 1^  to  2  inches  broad  .         .         .      L.  Japonicunu 
Leaves  30  to  50.     Flowers  3  to  5  inches  long ;  seg- 
ments an  inch  or  less  broad  .         .       L.  NepaUnse. 
Leaves  60  to  100.     Flowers  2  to  3  inches  long; 

segments  under  an  inch  broad     .         .        L.  cdndidum. 
Leaves  in  regular  whorls  .         .         .         .    L.  Washingtonimnim, 

2.  ArcheUrian.'—YilajneiiiB  very  divergent.      Perianth-segments 
not  erect,  ovate-lanceolate,  recurved  from  below  the  middle. 

Leaves  linear,  sessile,  with  bulblets  in  their  axils    .  L.  iigrlmim. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  shortly  petiolate,  without  bulblets. 

Lower  leaves  1^  to  2  inches  broad,  7-  to  9-ribbed  L.  spGcibsiim, 

Lower  leaves  1  to  1^  inch  broad,  5-  to  7-ribbed  L,  auroUum. 

3.  Isoltrion. — Filaments  slightly  divergent.     Perianth-segments 
erect,  broadest  at  the  middle^  and  spreading  only  above  the  middle. 

Leaves  usually  in  regular  whorls. 

Flowers  2  to  3  inches  deep ;  segments  distinctly  clawed 

L,  PhiladeljpJiicum, 
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Flowers  1^  inch  deep ;  segments  not  clawed 
Ijeaves  never  in  regular  whorls. 

Flowers  red  and  yellow  ;  segments  2  to  4  inches 
distinctly  clawed. 
Stem  glabroas  ;  loaf-axils  never  bnlbiliferoas 
Stem  cottony ;  leafraxils  often  bnlbiliferous 
Flowers  red  and  yellow  ;  segments  1  to  2  inches 
without  claws. 
Leaves  glabrous,  linear  .... 

Leaves  pubescent,  lanceolate .... 
Flowers  white,  under  an  i4ch  long     . 


2>.  inedieolo\de$, 

long, 

Jr.  Cateshcei. 
L.  hulblferum. 
long, 

L,  puhhellum, 
L.  cSneolor^ 
L.  lancifblmm 


I4.  Mdrtagon, 

L.  maculdtum. 
I4,  Canadense, 


4.    Mdrtagon, — Filaments  very  divergent.       Perianth*segments 
drooping,  recurved  from  near  the  base. 

Leaves  usually  arranged  in  regular  whorls. 
Flowers  dull  purplish-red,  or  rarely  white 
Flowers  bright  red,  passing  into  yellow. 
Style  6  lines  long  ..... 
Style  1  to  2  inches  long 
Leaves  never  arranged  in  regular  whorls. 
Leaves  ^  to  1  inch  broad,  5-  to  7-nerved. 

Perianth. segments  2  to  3  inches  long,  reflexed  only 

from  above  the  middle    ...  I4.  monadelphuni. 

Perianth- segments  1  to  2  inches  long,  reflexed  from 
near  the  base. 
Leaves  thick  in  texture,  ciliated. 

Perianth-segments  6  to  9  lines  broad 
Perianth-segments  about  3  lines  broad 
Leaves  thin  in  texture,  not  ciliated     . 
Leaves  1^  to  3  lines  broad,  3-  to  5-nerved. 
Perianth-segments  1^  to  3  lines  broad. 
Leaves  crowded,  50  to  80  on  each  stem. 
Flowers  bright  red,  not  dotted 
Flowers  yellow,  dotted   .... 
Leaves  not  crowded,  about  30  on  each  stem 
Perianth- segments  8  to  12  lines  broad. 
Leaves  60  to  100  on  each  stem  .         . 
Leaves  20  to  30  on  each  stem  .         * 

Leaves  1  to  IJ  line  broad,  l-nerved. 

Stem  1^  to  3  feet  high,  with  80  to  100  leaves 
Stem  a  foot  high,  with  30  to  50  leaves  . 


L,  GarnioUcum, 

L,  Pmticum. 

L.  ipolyjpliijllum. 


L,  ChalcedSnictMi, 

.    L,  Pyrcndicwm, 

L.  callbsum. 

L.  testaceum, 
L,  Leichtlinii, 

Jj,  Panipbnium, 
L.  tenuifblmm. 


1.  L.  roseuoriy  including  L.  Thomaonianum. — This  is  the 
only  species  in  cultivation  having  a  dense  bulb  enveloped  in  thin 
scarious  coats  like  that  of  a  Tulip.  Stem  stout,  erect,  glabrous. 
Leaves  20  to  30,  crowded  near  the  base  of  the   stem,  more 
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distant  upwards,  linear,  flat,  indistinctly  10-  to  12-ribbed; 
lower  ones  about  a  foet  long,  diminiBhing  in  size  upwards,  and 
passing  gradually  into  bracts.  Flowers  racemose,  12  to  18  or 
more  iu  well-^own  plants,  rosy-lilac,  from  3  to  4  inches  broad 
when  fully  expanded,  sub-erect.  Pedicels  sub-erect  or  spread- 
ing, less  than  one  ineh  long.  Perianth-segments  oblanceolate, 
somewhat  obtuse.  FilamentB  equalling  the  perianth  ;  anthers 
purple.  A  native  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  and  a  very  pretty 
species,  but  rather  tender  with  us.  He  variety  bearing  the 
latter  name  has  larger  flowers. 

X.  Hookeri,  the  only  other  species  of  this  section,  is  not  in 
cultivation.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas. 

2.  £.  gigdnteum. — TJiis  is  remarkable  for  its  tall  stout  stem 
from  5  to  10  feet  high  and  large  cordate  leaves,  the  lower  (or  all) 
petiolate.    Flowers  sub-erect,  6  to  12  in  each  raceme,  yellowish- 
white  spotted  with  purple  in  the  throat,  odoriferous.    Perianth 
funnel-«haped.     Segments  5  to  6  inches  long,  naked  at  the 
base.     Filaments  shorter  than  the  perianth,  pollen  yellow.     A 
very  showy  species  from  the  Himalayas,  requiring  slight  pm- 
tection  in    severe    weather. 
Mr,  Baker  unites  this  as  a 
sub-species  with   L.   cordi- 
i  folium,  a    Japanese    plant 
y  of  somewhat  smaller  dimen- 
K  sions. 

V  3.  L,  longijibrwrn,  inclu- 
ding L.  WiUUckianum,  L. 
NcU{jh6rruium,  and  L.  cj-J- 
mlum,  etc.— Stem  1  to  4 
feet  high  or  more,  clothed 
with  numerous  scattered 
linear  acute  glabrous  leaves, 
and  surmounted  by  1  to  4 
pure  white  flowers  6  to  9 
inches  long,  and  suddenly 
narrowed  into  a  long  tube. 
Stamens  shorter  than  the 
perianth;  pollen  yellow. 
Varieties  bearing  the  above 
names  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.  The  variety  eximium,  syn.  Takesima  (fig.  246),  grows 
from  2  to  4  feet,  with  usually  from  2  to  4  flowers  from  8  to 
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9  inches  long,  L.  loi^ytorum  proper  grows  from  1  to  2 
feet,  has  broader  leaves  and  usually  solitary  flowers ;  and  L. 
WaUichianum,  syn.  L.  Japdnicwm,  (of  Don,  not  of  Thanberg), 
is  a  distinct  robust  form  attaining  a  height  of  4  to  6  feet,  and 
usually  solitary  very  large  yellowish -white  sweet-scented  flowent. 
Z.  longiJldTnim  and  i.earfmmm  are  natives  of  Japan  and  China, 
and  are  hardier  than  the  others, 
which  are  from  the  mountains  of 
India. 

4.  i.  i/apfJmcitm,  Thunberg,  syn. 
Z.  odbrum.  —  An  erect  glabrous 
species  from  1  to  2  feet  high  with 
irom  12  to  20  scattered  oblanceolate 
5- to  7-nerved  spreading  leaves  nar- 
rowed towards  the  base,  and  1  to  3 
Gub-erect  Sowers.  Perianth  6  to  9 
inches  long,  narrowed  gradually  to 
the  base,  pujre  white  tinged  with 
purple  externally.  Filaments 
shorter  than  the  perianth ;  pollen 
reddish-yellow.  A  native  of  China 
and  Japan.  L.  Browtiii  is  probably 
a  luxuriant  form  of  this  with  the 
stem  and  flowers  tinged  with 
purple. 

Z.  Nepalense  is  an  albod  Indian 
species,  and  is  very  rare  if  still  in 
gardens. 

5.  Z.ca(Miittttm  (fig.  247).— This 
is  the  common  White  Lily  of  our 
gardens,  and  one  of  the  veiy  oldest 
in  cultivation.  It  grows  from  4  to 
6  feet  high  with  several  pearly-white 
flowers  and  yellow  anthers.  It  is  a. 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
hardy  in  this  country.  L.  pere- 
!ff\num  is  considered  to  be  a  slender 
foi-m   of  this   with   rather  smaller 

flowers.     There  is  a  double-flowered  (tn«t.«iie.)     "'"' 

variety,  and  another,  called  stria- 
tum, has  the  flowers  striped  and  spotted  with  piu-ple.     But  the 
most   remarkable,   though    more    curious   than    beautiful,  is 
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spicatum,  in  which  the  flowers  are  abortive  and  replaced  by 
white  petaloid  bracts. 

6.  L.  WoBhiiigtonianum.  —A  very  beautiful  species  of  quite 

recent  introduction.     It  grows  about  3  to  5  feet  bigh,  and  is 

distinguished   from   all   others   of  this  group  by   the  short 

spreading  lanceolate  1-nerved  glabroiu  leaves  being  arranged 

in  regidar  whorls  of  10  or  1 2,     Flowers  slightly  nodding,  from 

12  to  18  in  a  raceme,  on  long  pedicels,  white  tinged  with  lilac 

or  purple,  very  fragrant.    A 

native  of  the  western  slopes 

ofthe  Sierra  Nevada  range  in 

California,  and  most  likely 

i^uite  hardy  in  Britain. 

7.  L.  tigrlnum,  syn.  L. 
itpecib^wm.  (Andrews,  not  of 
Thunberg)  (fig.  248}.— The 
Tiger  Lily  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct,  and  after  the  White 
Lily  the  one  most  commonly 
seen.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  allied  species  by 
the  purplish  cottony  steme ; 
linear  sessile  5-  tfl  7-nerved 
leaves  usually  with  round 
black  bulblets  iu  their  axils. 
Flowers  bright  orange-red 
with  purplish-black  spots. 
A  native  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  quite  haidy  in 
this  country.  L.  Fotiunei 
is  a  magnificent  robust 
variety  from  6  to  10  feet 
high  and  bearing  from  .10 
to  40  flowers  on  each  stem. 
There  is  also  a  handsome 
double-flowered  variety  in 
cultivation. 

8.  L.  specldauvi,  Thun- 
berg, syn.  L.  lanc'ifiAium  of 

Paxton,  not  of  Thunberg. — This  beautiful  species  usually 
Itears  the  latter  name  in  gardens.  Stem  glabrous,  from  1 
to  3  feet  high,     r^eaves  ovate-lanceolate,  shortly  petiolate,  \\ 
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to  2  inches  broad,  lower  ones  7-  to  9-ribbed.  Flowers  4  to  6 
inches  in  diameter,  3  to  6  or  more,  corymbose,  on  long  sub- 
erect  bracteate  pedicels.  Perianth-segments  3  to  5  inches  long, 
spreading  from  the  base,  and  more  or  less  covered  on  the  lower 
half  inside  with  papillose  tubercles.  Filaments  variable  in 
length;  pollen  deep  red  or  yellowish.  As  a  cultivated  plant 
it  is  very  variable  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers — white  spotted  or 
tinged  with  carmine  or  rose,  or  wholly  white.  There  are  many 
named  varieties,  as  alburn^  pundatuTn^  ritbrum,  etc.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  totally  different  from  the  true  L.  land- 
fdlium, 

9.  L.  auratum. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
the  Lilies,  and  one  of  the  greatest  a^^quisitionp  of  recent  years. 
Its  purplish  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  2  to  5  feet  and  they  are 
clothed  with  lanceolate  shortly  petiolate  5-  to  7-nerved  glabrous 
leaves  from  6  to  9  inches  long.  Flowers  veiy  large,  from  6  to 
10  inches  in  diameter,  3  to  6  or  many  more  on  each  stem. 
Perianth-segments  spreading,  5  to  7  inches  long,  papillose  within 
below  the  middle.  This  species  is  very  variable  in  the  colour- 
ing of  its  flowers.  In  the  original  variety  the  petals  are  pure 
white  with  a  yellow  band  down  the  centre  and  scattered  car- 
mine spots,  but  scarcely  two  seedling  plants  can  be  foimd 
exactly  alike  in  the  disposition  of  the  colours.     Japan. 

i.  Philadelphicum  is  a  North  American  species  with  the 
leaves  usually  in  distinct  whorls  and  orange-red  flowers  spotted 
with  purple.  It  is  near  L.  bulbtferumj  but  the  stems  are  never 
cottony  and  the  perianth-segments  are  distinctly  clawed,  i. 
Tnedeololiles  is  a  Japanese  species  with  whr»rled  leaves  and 
small  reddish-yellow  spotted  flowers.  X.  Oatesbceij  syn.  L, 
spectdbile  of  Salisbury,  and  L,  Carolinianum  of  Catesby,  not  of 
Michaux,  is  a  tender  North  American  species  remarkable  for 
the  long  slender  claw  of  the  perianth -segments.  Flowers 
orange-red  spotted  with  purple. 

10.  L.  buWiferum. — Under  this  we  include  several  forms, 
all  characterised  by  having  scattered  linear-lanceolate  leaves, 
commonly  bulbiliferous  in  their  axils,  and  few  erect  flowers 
with  distinctly  clawed  spreading  not  recm-ved  perianth-seg- 
ments. The  true  Z.  bulhifei'um  has  cottony  stems,  bulbili- 
ferous leaves,  and  reddish-yellow  flowers.  The  sub-species 
d^dceum  (fig.  249),  Orange  Lily,  differs  in  the  upper  leaves 
being  destitute  of  bulblets,  and  the  flowers  of  a  more  decided 
orange-colour,  never   scarlet   or  crimson.     Both  of  these  are 
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European  forms.  L.  Daviiriciim,  sjn.  L.  apectdblU  of  Link,  and 
L.Thitnberffiiituim,  are  AAititic  forms.  The  latter  is  from  Japan 
and  common  in  gardens, 
and  is  distingiiiiibed  by  its 
broader  foliage  and  larger 
sfiircely  spotted  flowers. 
JJesides  flie  above  extreme 
forms  there  is  a  host  of  in- 
termediate varieties  in  cul- 
tivation differing  chiefly  in 
I  he  size  and  colouring  of  the 
flowers :  fito/^htutn,  ouran- 
tlacum,  kwmatockrduv}, 
lUroTnaculatum,  atroaan- 
;/ulnettin,  And  vanvetum^ 
iire  some  of  them. 

L.  pulckelinm  is  an  de- 
fiant dwarf  species  from 
[^ast«m  Siberia  with  gla- 
brous linear  leaves  and  very 
small  bright  scarlet  slightly 
spotted  flowers.  L.  cd;t- 
coior,  including  Z.iStnicMm, 
is  a  Chinese  speuies  with 
pubescent  lanceolate  leaves 
and  small  bright  red  and  yel- 
low faintly  spotted  flowers. 
L,  lanci/dUuiii.  has  small 
white  flowers  less  than  an 
inch  long.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  has  never  been  in 
cultivation  in  this  countrj'. 
11.  L.  Mih-tagon.— This 
}A  another  of  the  common 
old  species.  Stem  2  or  3 
feet  high,  more  or  lees  pu- 
vig.ita.  uuunhniMtrnmi.Tiir.cnKcun).  bcsceot,  and  oftcu  streaked 
"■■'  witli  purple.    Lea\'ed  mostly 

in  regular  whorls  of  6  to  9,  lauceolate-spatluilate,  lower  ones 
from  3  to  5  inches  long.  Flowers  in  a  loose  raceme,  drooping, 
purplish-red  copiously  spotted  with  black,  or  rarely  white, 
rerianth-segments  recurved  frum  the  base,  the  piil>esceut  tips 
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almost  touching  the  pedicel.  Stamens  widely  spreading; 
pollen  reddish.  A  native  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  L.  maeitldtuyn  is  a  native  of  North-eastern 
Asia  and  North-western  America.  It  is  a  glabrous  plant  with 
bright  red  flowers  remarkable  for  the  short  style. 

12.  i.  Ganadense, — Stem  l^to  3  feet  high.  Leaves  mostly 
whorled,  2  to  4  inches  long,  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous.  Flowers 
about  4  to  6,  sub-umbellate  on  long  drooping  pedicels.  Perianth- 
segments  lanceolate,  acute,  about  \\  inch  long,  spreading  but 
not  reflexed.  The  flowers  vary  from  bright  red  to  pale  yellow, 
and  are  more  or  less  copiously  spotted  with  purple-brown. 
L,  pay^ifidrum  is  a  variety  in  Which  the  perianth-segments  are 
reflexed.  L.  Humboldtii  is  a  taller-growing  form  with  much 
larger  orange-yeDow  carmine-spotted  racemose  flowers.  i. 
Wdlkeri  and  L,  Hcertvfegii  are  also  referred  here  by  Mr.  Baker, 
as  is  also  L,  awperbum^  a  magnificent  plant  4  to  6  feet  high 
with  more  numerous  longer  leaves  and  larger  flowers  witli  very 
much  reflexed  segments.  Z,  Uarolinianum^  Michaux  (i.  ait- 
tumnale  of  Loddigesr),  is  intermedijite  between  the  last  and 
tlie  typical  L,  Canadenae. 

13.  L.  monadelphum. — Stem  about  3  to  5  feet  high,  glabrous 
or  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  scattered,  numerous,  5-  to  7-nerved, 
linear-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  3  to  4  inches  long.  Flowers 
pale  yellow  spotted  with  carmine ;  segments  of  the  perianth 
reflexed  from  above  the  middle.  Filaments  connate  at  the 
base.  i.  Szovitaianum^  syn.  L.  Cdlchicum^  is  very  near  this, 
and  associated  with  it  by  Mr.  Baker,  but  the  filaments  are 
quite  free,  and  it  is  said  to  flower,  two  months  earlier  than  i. 
manadelp/mm.  Both  forms  are  from  tlie  Caucasus  and  quite 
hardy  in  this  country. 

14.  L.  CamioUcum. — Stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  stout,  glabrous. 
Leaves  scattered,  linear-lanceolate,  thick  in  texture  and  dis- 
tinctly ciliated.  Flowers  about  4  to  6,  pendulous,  bright  orange 
or  scarlet.  Perianth-segments  1^  to  2  inches  long  and  6  to  9 
lines  broad,  reflexed  from  near  the  base.  A  handsome  species 
from  South-eastern  Europe,  rare  in  British  gardens. 

i.  P&iiticuvi^  from  Asia  Minor,  has  much  narrower  perianth - 
segments ;  and  i.  polypkyllum  is  an  Indian  species  of  which 
little  is  known, 

15.  L.  Chalceddnicwm  (fig.  250). — Stem  erect,  2  to  3  feet 
high,  densely  clothed  with  short  ascending  or  appressed  3-  to  5* 
nerved  slightly  hairy  leaves,  the  lower  ones  2  to  3  inches  long; 
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Flowers  bright  Bcarlet  or  yellow,  not  spotted.  A  very  hardy 
Bpecies,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  long  in  cultivation. 

16.  L.  Pyrenaicum,  L.  fiavuvn. 
— This  species  is  very  near  the  last 

I  and  L.  Pompimium,  differing  from 

the  latter  in  its  broader  distinctly 
3-nerved  leaves  less  revolute  at  the 
margin,  and  from  the  former  in  its 
bright  yellow  spotted  flowers.  A 
native  of  the  Pyrenees, 

X.  calldaum  is  remarkable  for  its 
indurated  hood-shaped  bract*.  The 
leaves  are  few  and  distant,  and  the 
flowers  bright  scarlet  with  reflexed 
segments.     Japan, 

17.  L.  testaceum,  syn.  i.  excU- 
sum,  L.  Ixabelllnum. — This  is  a 
distinct  plant  with  a  slender  stem 
5  to  6  feet  high,  and  crowded  as- 
cending linear  3-  to  5-nerved  loaves 
ciliate  on  the  margin  and  nerves 
beneath,  the  lower  ones  3  to  4  inches 
long.  Flowers  1  to  6  or  more,  on 
long  pedicels  in  a  tbyrsoid  raceme, 
nankeen  yellow  tinged  with  red. 
Ferianth-segmonts  2^  to  3  inches 
long,  8  to  12  lines  broad,  united 
at  the  base,  strongly  reflexed  and 
slightly  papillose  within.  This  is 
reported  to  be  of  hybrid  origin  be- 
tween L,  cdiididum  and  L.  Choice- 
ilonlcum,  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  of  its  origin. 

18.  L.  Leichtlinii, — Stem  ratlier 
(1  iiM.  BiK,)                  slender,  rising  to  a  height  of  2  or  3 

feet,  and  rather  loosely  clothed  with  small  linear  slightly 
puberulous  3-nerved  leaves.  Flowers  usually  solitary  or  two 
together,  bright  yellow  spotted  with  purplish  red.  Perianth- 
segments  lanceolate,  2  ^  to  3  inches  long,  recurved  from  the  base, 
hairy  inside  towards  the  base.  This  plant  came  up  in  a  bed  of 
L.  auratum  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  and  it  is  not  known  whetlier 
it  be  a  wild  Japanese  species  or  of  hybrid  origin. 
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L.  Maximowiczii^  syn.  X.  pseudo-tigrlnum,  is  veiy  near  the 
last,  but  the  stems  are  tinged  with  purple  and  somewhat  cot- 
tony, and  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  brilliant  scarlet. 
Japan? 

19.  L.  Pompoiiium^  syn.  X.  angu8tifdlium,—-An  old  inha- 
bitant of  our  gardens,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  moderate- 
sized  species.  It  has  an  erect  finely-furrowed  rigid  stem  and 
very  numerous  short  narrow  1-nerved  linear  leaves  1^  to  2  lines 
broad  in  the  middle,  attenuated  towards  both  ends  and  in- 
ciuved  at  the  margin.  Flowers  pendulous,  1  to  8,  or  usually 
more  in  cultivation,  in  a  thyrsoid  raceme,  the  lower  pedicels  3 
to  4  inches  long.  Perianth-segments  lanceolate,  reflexed  from 
below  the  middle,  hairy  at  the  tip  and  slightly  papillose  within. 
Flowers  more  or  less  spotted  with  black  on  a  scarlet,  orange- 
scarlet,  yellow  or  white  ground.  A  native  of  Lombardy,  Savoy, 
and  neighbouring  districts. 

20.  X.  tenuifdlium,  syn.  X.  linifdlium^  X.  piimiluTn, — A 
very  dwarf  slender  species  from  6  to  1 2  inches  high  with  nu- 
merous glabrous  linear-subulate  minutely-toothed  leaves  and  1 
or  2  or  more  nodding  flowers.  Perianth-segments  lanceolate- 
spathulate,  14  to  16  lines  long,  spreading  from  near  the  base  and 
distinctly  clawed,  bright  scarlet,  rarely  spotted.  This  very 
beautiful  little  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  China. 

7.  HEMEROCALLIS. 

Herbaceous  plants  from  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  fleshy,  tuberous,  or  bulbiform  rhizomes  and  long 
narrow  radical  slightly  equitant  keeled  leaves,  from  the  centre 
of  which  rises  a  leafless  flower-stenu  Flowers  in  corymbs  some- 
thing similar  to  those  of  some  Lilies,  but  differing  from  them  in 
having  the  six  leaves  of  -the  perianth  united  at  the  base  into  a 
narrow  tube  enclosing  the  free  ovary ;  capsule  several-seeded. 
'HfispoKoKKls  is  the  Greek  name  of  this  genus  of  plants,  and 
signifies  *  beauty  of  a  day '  or  '  ephemeral  beauty '  in  allusion 
to  the  duration  of  the  individual  flowers.  Hence  also  the 
English  name  Day  Lily. 

Two  species  of  this  genus  are  commonly  cultivated,  and  are 
useful  in  planting  in  shrubberies  or  where  large  clumps  are 
required ;  for  though  the  individual  flowers  last  but  a  day  or 
two,  they  succeed  one  another  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
flowering  season  is  from  June  to  August ;  and  they  are  per- 
fectly hardy. 
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1.  H.flava.  Yellow  Day  Liiy. — This  differs  from  the  fol- 
lowing mainly  in  the  colour  of  the  fragrant  flowers,  and  flat 
veinless  perianth-leaves.  South  of  France  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

2.  H,  flilva  (fig.  251  )•  Tawny  Day  Lily. — This  has  copper  or 
tawny  coloured  inodorous  flowers,  rather  larger  than  the  nre- 


Fig.  251.  Hcmcrocallb  fulra.    (About  \  nat.  fiiae.) 

Ceding,  tritt  the  perianth-leaves  venous  and  wavy.  H.  Kwdnso 
is  a  large  garden  form  with  double  flowers.  H.  disticha  and 
if.  erdcea  are  slight  varieties. 

if.  mlnoTj  syn.  H.  gramlnea,  H.  DurrKyiUhi  and  H.  Mid- 
dendorfii  are  smaller-growing  species,  natives  of  Siberia,  China, 
and  Japan.  All  of  them  have  the  three  interior  perianth-seg- 
ments membranous  at  the  margin.  The  first  has  very  narrow 
leaves,  long  pedicels  and  perianth-tube  ;  the  second  has  leaves 
about  six  lines  broad  and  a  very  short  perianth-tube ;  and  the 
third  has  leaves  from  8  to  12  lines  broad  and  a  distinct  perianth- 
tube  about  4  lines  long.     All  have  yellow  fragrant  flowers. 
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8.  FtJNCKIA. 

Herbaceous  plants  with  tuberous-fascicled  roots,  broadly  ovate 
or  cordate  radical  stalked  plaited  acuminate  leaves  having 
parallel  veins  or  nerves,  and  sometimes  variegated  with  white 
stripes.  Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  bracts,  forming  a 
raceme  terminating  the  usually  leafless  stem.  Several  of  the 
species  have  been  published  under  the  preceding  genus,  from 
which  they  differ  in  their  broad  foliage  and  racemose  inflores- 
cence. This  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  H.  Funck,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.  The  species  are  all  from  Japan.  They  are  not 
so  well  defined  as  they  might  be,  on  accoimt  of  the  confusion 
among  garden  varieties,  and  the  introduction  of  the  same 
species  under  different  names.  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  '  Gardener's 
Chronicle,'  1868,  reduces  the  cultivated  forms  to  five  species, 
distinguished  as  follows : — 

1.  F,  lancifdlia. — Petiole  6  to  9  inches  long,  edges  not  in- 
curved ;  lamina  oblong-lanceolate,  3  to  4  inches  long  by  1^  to 
2  inches  broad,  narrowed  gradually  towards  both  ends,  9-  to  11- 
nerved.  Scape  or  flower-stem  8  to  9  inches  high,  scarcely  over- 
topping the  leaves ;  raceme  3  to  5  inches  long,  6-  to  10 -flowered, 
with  lanceolate-spathulate  bracts  equalling  the  perianth  in 
length.  Perianth  1^  to  1^  inch  long,  white  or  with  a  lilac 
tinge,  dilated  suddenly  from  a  tube  not  more  than  a  line  in 
thickness.  F.  cUbo^marginata  barely  differs  in  its  rather  larger 
flowers  and  leaves  slightly  variegated  towards  the  edge  with 
white.  F.  undulata  appears  to  be  a  cultivated  form  of  this 
with  frilled  or  crisped  leaves  copiously  variegated  with  streaks 
or  patches  of  white,  and  shorter  dilated  petioles. 

2.  F.  ovata, — Petiole  9  inches  to  a  foot  long,  edges  not  in- 
curved ;  lamina  6  or  7  inches  long  by  4  or  5  broad,  ovate, 
rounded  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  Iwwe,  acute  at  the  apex,  15-  to 
17-nerved,  Scape  including  the  raceme  considerably  over- 
topping the  leaves,  with  a  large  leaf  below  the  raceme,  which  is 
5  to  6  inches  long  and  10-  to  15-flowered.  Perianth  typically 
a  decided  bluish-lilac,  occasionally  white,  2  to  2^  inches  long, 
dilated  suddenly  from  a  tube  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  is  the  commonest  and  best  known  species. 

3.  F,  Sieboldiana, — Petiole  a  foot  long,  edges  not  incurved ; 
lamina  10  or  12  inches  long  by  6  or  7  broad,  cordate-ovate, 
cuspidate,  25-  to  27-nerved.  Scape  not  overtopping  the  leaves  ; 
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raceme  8-  to  12-f lowered.     Perianth  2  inches  long,  "^hite  with 
a  pale  lilac  tinge,  in  shape  like  that  of  the  last  species. 

4.  F.  grandifldra, — Petiole  a  foot  long,  edges  incurved 
until  they  meet ;  lamina  8  to  9  inches  long  by  4  to  5  broad, 
ovate  with  a  slightly  cordate  base,  15-  to  17-nerved.  Scape 
about  2  feet  high,  sometimes  bearing  a  well-developed  leaf 
below  the  12-  to  15-flowered  raceme.  Perianth  pure  white, 
nearly  4  inches  long,  dilated  gradually  from  a  tube  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick. 

5.  F,  subcordata. — Petiole  4  to  6  inches  long,  edges  incurved 
and  overlapping ;  lamina  4  to  5  inches  long  by  3  inches  broad, 
ovate  with  a  slightly  cordate  base,  13-nerved.  Scape  1  to  1^ 
foot  high,  sometimes  bearing  a  leaf;  raceme  10- to  15-flowered. 
Perianth  always  pure  white,  about  4  inches  long,  gradually 
dilated  from  a  tube  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

9.  AGAPANTHUS. 

Herbs  with  tuberous  roots  and  numerous  radic^il  linear 
somewhat  fleshy  leaves.  Perianth  funnel-shaped,  regular, 
deeply  6-parted ;  tube  short ;  segments  1 -nerved.  Stamens 
inserted  in  the  throat,  declinate,  with  slender  filaments  and 
versatile  anthers.  Flower-scape  tall,  naked,  bearing  a  many- 
flowered  umbel  supported  by  an  involucre  of  two  bracts.  The 
name  is  a  compound  of  two  Greek  words :  cuydwr)^  love,  and 
a^0o9^  a  flower.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  require  covering  in  Winter.  Three  have  been 
described,  viz. :  A.  umhellatua^  African  Lily,  the  common  one, 
liaving  dark  blue  or  occasionally  white  flowers ;  A,  prSbcox^ 
with  light  blue  flowers,  appearing  rather  earlier ;  and^.  mlnar, 
a  smaller  form  with  light  blue  flowers.  Possibly  these  are 
merely  varieties  of  one  species.  There  is  also  a  variegated 
variety  in  cultivation. 

10.  KNIPHOFIA  (Triiovm). 

A  small  genus  of  tufted  herbs  with  numerous  grass-like 
flaccid  leaves  and  tall  naked  scapes  surmounted  by  an  oblong 
or  ovoid  dense  cluster  of  brilliantly  coloured  clavate  or  cylin- 
drical tubular  slightly  curved  flowers  with  a  very  short  scarcely 
spreading  limb.  Stamens  hypogynous,  usually  exserted.  Cap- 
sule few-seeded.  A  commemorative  name.  About  half-a-dozen 
species  are  known,  natives  of  South  Africa. 

1.  K,  cUoldeSi  syn.  K,  uvariay  THtdma  uvaria. — This  stri- 
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kingly  beautiful  plant  is  quite  hardy  in  the  South  of  England, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  effective  display  in  isolated  clumps 
on  lawns  or  amongst  shrubs.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ornaments  of  our  gardens  in  Autumn.  Leaves  dark 
glossy  green,  minutely  toothed  or  scabrid  on  the  edges  and 
midrib.  The  scapes  are  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  and  the  flowers 
a  bright  scarlet  or  orange-scarlet  tipped  with  yellow. 

K.  BurchSllii  differs  in  its  spotted  flower-scape  and  scarlet 
and  yellow  flowers  tipped  with  green.  K.  mMia  and  K, 
puniila  are  quite  similar,  though  smaller.  None  of  the  other 
species  are  at  all  common  in  gardens. 

11.  PHORMIUM. 

A  genus  of  plants  confined  to  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk 
Island.  Though  not  quite  hardy  in  any  part  of  England,  we 
give  it  a  place  here  because  it  is  extensively  used  and  well 
adapted  a^  a  large  pot-plant  for  decorating  terraces,  flights  of 
steps,  or  planting  out  in  clumps.  Only  two,  or  at  the  most 
three  species  are  known,  differing  chiefly  in  siae  and  colour  of 
the  flowers.  They  are  tall  rigid  herbs  with  fleshy  fibrous  roots. 
Leaves  radical,  linear-ensiform,  distichous,  coriaceous,  and  very 
tough.  Flower-scapes  variable  in  height  from  5  to  15  feet, 
branched  and  bracteate.  Flowers  large,  dull  red  or  yellow ; 
perianth  tubular,  curved,  the  inner  segments  with  spreading 
tips.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek  <t>opfi69,  a  basket,  in 
allusion  to  the  application  of  the  leaves.  The  best  known 
species  is  P.  tenax^  New  Zealand  Flax,  a  plant  with  very 
thick  coriaceous  narrow  leaves  from  3  to  6  feet  long,  dark  green 
above,  paler  below,  always  split  at  the  tip.  Flowers  numerous, 
in  panicles,  yellow  or  red.  P.  Cooklanum  is  distinguished 
from  the  foregoing  by  its  smaller  stature,  greenish-yellow 
flowers,  and  especially  by  its  more  acuminate  leaves,  which  are 
rarely  split  at  the  apex. 

12.  YtCCA. 

A  genus  of  noble-looking  plants,  so  distinct  in  appearance  as 
to  form  in  themselves  a  special  feature  in  landscape  gardening. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Southern  States  of  Nortli 
America  and  Mexico,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  hardy  in  our 
gardens,  where  they  are  remarkable  for  their  crowns  of  rigid 
flat  ensiform  leaves  and  large  terminal  panicles  of  white 
flowers.     The  stem  is  either  short  or  almost  obsolete,  or,  as  in 
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Y,  gloridsa^  several  feet  in  height  and  more  or  less  branched. 
The  campanulate  perianth  is  6-parted,  with  the  segments 
nearly  equal  in  size,  including  6  stamens  whose  filaments  are 
dilated,  becoming  broader  upwards.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  3 
sessile  stigmas.  Capsule  hexagonal,  many-seeded.  This  genus, 
with  the  Aloes  and  two  or  three  other  genera,  constitutes  a 
well-marked  tribe  of  the  Liliacece,  The  name  is  its  Peruvian 
appellation.  Although  there  are  perhaps  a  score  or  more  of 
species  in  cultivation,  only  about  six  or  eight  with  their 
varieties  are  generally  known. 

There  are  three  tolerably  distinct  groups,  founded  on  the 
characters  of  the  leaves. 
•  (1.)  Margin  of  the  adult  leaves  distinctly  serrulate. 

(2.)  Margin  of  the  leaves  tilamentose. 

(3.)  Margin  of  the  leaves  entire,  neither  filamentose  noi 
serrulate. 

To  the  first  group  belong  two  or  three  species  which  are 
not  so  hardy  and  do  not  flower  so  freely  as  the  others. 

1.  F.  aloifdliiiy  having  a  thick  stem  which  attains  a  height 
of  10  feet  or  more,  and  usually  simple  in  this  country  on 
account  of  its  not  flowering.  Leaves  numerous,  ascending^  18 
to  24  inches  long  and  about  an  inch  broad,  dark  green  or 
slightly  glaucous,  narrowed  above  the  dilated  base,  with  a  hard 
reddish-brown  point. 

2.  Y,  Trenuleana, — A  very  distinct  and  handsome  plant 
from  Texas,  not  yet  much  known  in  England,  though  it  has 
frequently  flowered  in  France.  It  is  also  caulescent,  and  the 
fully  developed  leaves  are  from  3  to  4  feet  long  by  2  to  3 
broad,  dark  green,  strongly  mucronate,  and  regularly  serrulate. 

The  Filamentose  series  includes  several  of  the  hardier  species 
of  our  gardens  whose  flowers  in  early  Summer  are  by  no  means 
rare,  a  season  seldom  passing  without  producing  them,  even 
from  quite  young  plants.  Those  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  are  all  stemless. 

3.  Y,  jilanientdsa. — One  of  the  most  familiar  species,  popu- 
larly known  as  Adam's  Needle-and-Thread.  The  leaves  are 
very  numerous,  in  a  dense  rosette,  from  a  foot  to  2  feet  long 
and  1  to  2  inches  broad,  bright  green,  glcfucous,  slightly 
coriaceous,  not  sharp-pointed,  spreading  and  at  length  reflexed. 
Scape  5  to  6  feet  high,  much  branched;  flowers  numerous, 
about  2  inches  deep.  There  is  also  a  pretty  variegated  variety. 
Y.  strlcta  is  very  like  this,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts. 
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4.  Y.  fidccidii,  another  well-known  Bpecies  fiimilar  to  the 
last,  but  the  leaves  are  of  less  substance,  and  wlien  old  abruptly 
turned  liaek  from  the  middle  as  if  broken.  The  leaves  too  are 
longer  and  more  copiously  filiferous. 

5.  Y,  anguati/dlia. — A  narrow-leaved  small  plant  now 
rarely  seen. 

The  Entire-leaved  group  contains  the  most  conspicuous 
species  of  the  genus. 


Kg.»i.  YuM«  rMurvifolia.    (Aboat  ,\,  n»t.  ilw.) 

6.  Y,  gloridsa. — This  species  has  long  been  in  cultivation 
and  has  produced  several  varieties.  Stem  6  feet  or  more  high, 
much  branched;  leaves  numerous,  crowded,  18  to  30  inches 
long  and  about  3  broad  in  the  middle,  narrowed  towards  both 
ends,   erect,  with  a  concave  plicated  fiicc  and  sharp  points. 
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Scape  3  to  4  feet  high,  much  branched;  flowers  niimeroiis, 
about  2  inches  deep.  The  principal  varieties  are  glauclscenSy 
like  the  type,  but  permanently  glaucous ;  Miqna^  leaves  and 
flowers  smaller  than  in  the  type,  the  former  more  or  less  twisted 
to  one  side  ;  aup&t'ba^  leaves  more  rigid  than  in  the  type,  panicle 
denser  and  hardly  half  as  tall ;  and  a  variety  with  variegated 
foliage. 

7.  Y.  recunnfdlia  (fig.  252). — Stem  dwarfer  but  more 
branched  than  in  the  preceding.  Leaves  more  or  less  curved, 
not  so  concave  and  sharp-pointed  as  in  gloridsa.  Panicle 
large  and  copiously  branched.  Y.  rufo-cincta  is  a  variety  of 
this  species  with  a  reddish-brown  margin  to  the  leaves. 

8.  Y.  acuminata* — This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  form  of  F. 
gUmosa  with  a  short  stem  and  fewer  leaves  about  2  feet  long, 
sharp-pointed,  narrowed  towards  both  ends,  and  brown  or  grey 
on  the  edge.    Scape  3  to  4  feet  high  ;  flowers  2  inches  deep. 

13.  Allium. 

Bulbous  herbs  with  flat  or  terete  radical  leaves  and  capitate 
or  umbellate  flowers  enc  losed  in  a  membranous  spathe  at  the 
summit  of  a  slender  naked  or  leafy  scape.  Perianth-segments 
free,  spreading  or  campanulate.  Stamens  equal  in  number,  and 
on  the  bases  of  the  perianth-segments.  Capsule  membranous, 
with  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  of  the  three  cells.  The  Latin 
name  for  A,  sativum^  the  Gallic.  This  is  a  large  genus, 
including,  besides  the  Onion  and  its  useful  congeners,  several 
very  ornamental  and  less  foetid  species.  Natives  of  the  northern 
temperate  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

\,  A,  Moly. — This  species  has  broadly  lanceolate  glaucous 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers  on  a  scape  from  1  to  2  feet 
high.     A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  June. 

2.  A.  roseum. — A  smaller  plant  with  narrow  lanceolate 
leaves  and  a  leafy  scape  about  a  foot  high  bearing  a  large 
umbel  of  rosy-purple  flowers  in  June. 

There  are  several  other  species  in  cultivation,  such  as  A. 
odomm^  with  white ;  A.  azureum,  deep  blue  ;  A.  suavtolensj 
purple ;  and  A.fiavum,  yellow  flowers. 

14.  CAMASSIA. 

• 

A  North  American  genus  of  two  species.  G.  escuMrUa^  the 
Quamash  of  the  Indians,  is  a  handsome  plant,  resembling  the 
common  blue  Hyacinth,  but  larger.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
about  a   foot   high,  and    the  flower-scape    about  18  inches. 
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Perianth  6-partite,  tho  five  upper  segments  closer  together,  the 
sixth  standing  by  itself.  The  raceme'  is  pendulous  and  fur- 
nished with  long  bracts.  The  bulbs  ai^  edible  and  largely 
collected  by  the  Indians  of  Colombia; 

15.  SCILLA. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  genus  of  beautiful  bulbous  herbs. 
Bulbs  tunicated.  Leaves  all  radical  and  linear.  Flowers 
racemose,  usually  blue,  rarely  purple  or  white.  Perianth- 
segments  nearly  or  quite  free,  nerve  of  one  rib.  Stamens  6, 
perigynous  ;  filaments  not  dilated.  The  classical  name.  S* 
vSma  and  S.  autumnalis  are  small  species  indigenous  in  the 
South-west  of  England,  though  very  rare.  The  former  bears 
bracteate  racemes  of  bright  blue  fragrant  flowers  in  April 
or  May,  and  the  latter  bractless  racemes  of  reddish-purple 
flowers  in  August  or  September. 

Dr.  Masters  has  recently  investigated  the  early  "Spring 
Squills,  and  he  ranges  them  under  three  species,  as  follows  : — 

1.  S,  bifblia. — Bulb  ovoid.  Leaves  2  or  3,  spreading, 
recurved,  linear-lanceolate,  channelled,  terminating  in  a  short 
blunt  cylindrical  point.  Scape  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
leaves ;  bracts  minute ;  pedicels  spreading,  lower  ones  longer 
than  the  upper  ones.  Flowers  5  or  6,  blue ;  segments  of  the 
perianth  oblong,  obtuse,  spreading.  This  includes  several 
varieties  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  rdsea^  dlba^ 
cdmea^  etc. ;  and  S.  probcox  is  an  earlier-flowering  form  with 
larger  flowers  of  a  deeper  blue  than  in  the  type.  Russia  to 
Greece. 

2.  S,  Sihirica,  —  Bulb  roundish.  Leaves  about  four,  flat, 
strap-ehaped,  slightly  thickened  at  the  point.  Scape  flattened, 
striated,'  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  2  to  6,  rarely 
solitary,  on  short  pedicels,  pale  clear  blue,  more  intense  along 
the  medial  nerves  of  the  segments.  This  includes  the  names 
cemuay  unifldra^  aziirea^  anvlenula^  etc.     Asia  Minor,  et<». 

3.  S,  amosna. — Bulbs  ovoid  or  roundish.  Leaves  nume- 
rous, spreading,  strap-shaped,  acute,  and  nearly  a  foot  long, 
midrib  prominent  below.  Scape  erect,  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
compressed,  striated,  purplish  upwards.  Flowers  3  to  6,  dark 
indigo  blue,  in  a  loose  two-sided  cluster.  Segments  of  the 
perianth  lanceolate,  acute,  midrib  prominent.  Filaments 
slightly  dilated  and  whitish  at  the  base,  blue  above.  Ovary 
pale  yellow.     Central  Europe  and  the  Tyrol. 
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In   the   following   the   bracts   are   nearly   as   long   as   the 
pediceU. 

4.  8.  campanulata  {ETuiymion  campanulata). — A  South 
European  Bpecios  reeembling  owr  common  Blue-bell.     A  lai^ 
plant  with  leaves  about  a  foot 
high  and  an  inch  wide.    Scapes 
equalling  the  leaves.     Flowers 
,  bell-shaped,  variable  in  colonr 

"  from  deep   blue   and  rose    to 

whit*.     Soulh  Europe,  flower- 
ing in  May. 

5.  S.  nutans  (fig.  253),  syn. 
HyacinthuB  7ion~scnpius. 
Blue-bell,  Wild  Hyacinth.— 
This  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  It  varies  in  colour 
like  the  last,  though  the  pre- 
vailing colour  is  blue. 

6.  S.  Peruviana, — Named 
in  error,  being  a  native 
of  South-western  Europe.  A 
much  larger  plant  than  any  of 
the  foregoing,  12  to  18  inches 
high,  with  broadly-linear 
ciliate  leaves.  Scape  stout ; 
flowers  very  numerou.s,  deep 
blue.  Stamens  white  ;  bracts 
solitary.     May  and  Jime. 

7.  S.  Itdlica.  —  A  similar 
but  smaller  plant  than  the 
last,  with  pale  blue  flowers 
having  two  bracts  at  the  base 
of  each  pedicel.  Leaves  bright 
green,  lanceolate.  There  is  a 
white  variety  of  this  and  the 


^  16.  ORNITHOGALUM. 

n8.tH.  SoUlttiuuiuk    (ti>«t.*ln.) 

This  genus  diners  from 
SeUla  in  having  hypogynous  stamens,  and  the  nerve  of  the 
perianth -segments  of  more  than  one  rib.  And  the  flowers 
ai'e  either  white  or  yellow,  never  blue  or  red.     Dwarf  bulbous 
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plantB,  the  liardj  ones  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Name  from  £^vtt,  a  bird,  and  ^aXo,  milk ;  of  obscure  appli- 
cation. The  following  epecien  are  familiar,  and  the  first  three 
either  naturalised  or  native  in  Britain. 

1.  0.   wmbeUatum  (fig.  254).     Star  of  Bethlehem.— This 
grows   about  a   foot  high,  with  concave  leaves  green  with  a 


^JJ^^fi 


?lg.  lU.  OrnltbogmlBni 
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white  stripe  down  the  middle.  Flowers  white,  numerous, 
umbellate,  with  slender  pedicels  and  long  bracts.  May  and 
June. 

2.  0.  Pyrend4,eam. — Flowers  numerous,  in  racemes.  Fila- 
inents  dilated  upwards.  Perianth-segments  greenish-white  on 
the  margin.     June  and  July. 

3.  0.  Tiitfaus.^ Flowers  racemose,  fewer  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding,  drooping.      Filaments   dilated    upwards    and    trifid. 
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Perianth-segments   white,   with   a  green  midrib.     April  and 
May. 

4.  0.  pyramidale. — A  tall  species  about  2  feet  high  with 
linear  flaccid  leaves  and  dense  racemose  flowers.  Flowers 
white,  with  a  green  stripe  on  each  petal;  bracts  white.  A 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  Summer. 

0.  ailreum  is  a  beautiful  South  African  species  with  long 
spikes  of  bright  yellow  flowera,  but  it  requires  slight  pro- 
tection in  Winter. 

17.  MUSCART. 

A  South  European  and  Asiatic  genus  of  bulbous  herbs. 
Leaves  appearing  with  the  flowers ;  the  latter  in  racemes,  deep 
blue  or  white,  or  greenish  blue,  the  terminal  ones  very  often 
abortive.  Perianth  small,  tubular,  globose,  often  constricted  at 
the  mouth,  with  small  reflexed  lobes,  segments  more  or  less 
united.  Stamens  in  two  series,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the 
perianth  ;  filaments  slender  or  dilated,  scarcely  exceeding  the 
anthers.  Capsule  sessile,  with  1  or  2  seeds  in  each  cell.  The 
name  is  from  the  Latin  moschus,  musk,  in  allusion  to  the  smell 
of  the  flowers  of  some  species.  The  name  Grape  Hyacintli  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  any  of  the  species. 

1.  Af,  comdsurri  var.  monstrdsum. — A  very  remarkable  and 
abnormal  plant  in  which  the  inflorescence  is  transformed  into 
a  dense  tuft  of  slender  ramifications  of  a  dark  violet-blue. 
Southern  Europe.  The  normal  variety  is  an  unattractive  plant 
and  rarely  grown. 

2.  M,  racerridaum, — This  has  become  naturalised  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  linear  stiff  fleshy 
leaves  from  6  to  12  inches  high.  Scape  rather  shorter,  with  a 
dense  terminal  raceme  of  small  dark-b'ue  flowers  ultimately 
changing  to  a  reddish  purple,  and  tipped  with  white  in  some 
varieties.     It  flowers  in  Spring. 

3.  M.  botryoldes, — This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
genus,  growing  about  8  ^or  10  inches  high.  Leaves  linear, 
channelled,  glaucous.  Flowers  in  a  very  dense  short  spike,  deep 
blue  tipped  with  white,  sky-blue  and  white,  or  wholly  white. 
A  native  of  Southern  Europe  flowering  in  Spring. 

M.  Heldreichii  is  a  very  beautiful  species  with  much  larger 
flowers  and  linear  flat  leaves ;  M.  commutatum  is  near  M,  racer- 
rndsum^  but  the  leaves  are  flaccid ;  M»  moschoUum  has  very 
sweet-scented  though  small  greenish-yellow  flowers  tinged  with 
blue,  or  wholly  blue ;  M.  luteum  is  a  pretty  species  with  large 
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fragrant  flowers  at  first  purplisli,  but  changing  to  a  pale  yellow. 
They  are  all  South  European  species, 

18.  IIYACISTHUS  (including  Bdleealia,  etc.). 
This  genua  contains  about  30  Bpecies,  chiefly  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  nnd 
Sout'h  Africa,  Few  authors 
agree  aa  to  its  limits,  but  fir 
our  purpose  it  may  be  char.ic- 
t«rised  as  follows :  Flowers 
drooping,  variable  in  number, 
disposed  in  loose  leafless 
spikes ;  perianth -segments  flat, 
united  to  about  the  middle 
and  erect  or  recurved ;  stamens 
6  ;  filaments  straight ;  anthers 
versatile.  Capetde  3-celled, 
many-seeded.  It  differs  from 
Scilla  in  the  perianth-seg- 
ments being  united  to  the 
middle,  whereas  in  the  latter 
and  its  allies  they  are  free  or 
nearly  so.  The  name  ia  of 
mythological  origin. 

1,  H.  orientalia  (fig.  255), 
— The  species  of  paramount 
interest  and  the  progenitor  vf 
all  the  beautiful  varieties  of 
our  gardens  and  greenhouses. 
It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
native  of  the  East,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  three  or 
four  centuries  ago ;  but  no- 
where has  it  been  cultivated 
with  the  same  success  as  in 
Holland.  Indetd,  every  gar- 
dener is  familiar  with  the 
term  '  Dutch  bulbs,'  of  which 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the 

Hyacinth    form    a    very   im-      ■•  '  «  » 

porfant  part.     Hyacinths  are  chiefly  exported  from  Haarlem. 
Upwards  of  100  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
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town  are  annually  devoted  to  the  exclusive  culture  of  these 
plants,  and  millions  of  bulbs  are  yearly  sent  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  This  extraordinary  success  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  patient  care  which  the  Dutch  expend  upon 
them,  and  then  the  perfect  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate 
— conditions  not  met  with  to  the  same  degree  elsewhere,  and 
which  probably  will  assure  them  the  monopoly  of  this  branch 
of  floriculture  for  some  time  to  come  yet. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Haarlem  and  other 
parts  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  bulbous  plants  is  quite 
peculiar.  Situated  at  the  base  of  the  Dunes,  which  form  a 
natural  breakwater  on  the  DuU'h  coast,  it  is  composed  like 
them  of  a  deposit  of  sand  mingled  with  alluvial  mud.  Besides 
which  it  is  full  of  fresh  water,  which  reaches  it  by  infiltration, 
and  appears  at  a  depth  of  3  to  6  feet  according  to  the  situation. 
This  water  rises  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  means  of  the  capil- 
larity of  the  soil,  and  just  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  porosity  of  the  soil  allows  the  i*ain-water 
to  escape  freely.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  a  mild  climate 
and  cloudy  sky,  are  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
flowering  of  this  class  of  plants,  and  are  almost  unattainable 
out  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  extent  of  variation  in  Hyacinths  is  almost  unlimited  in 
the  colour,  size,  doubleness,  and  odour  of  the  flowers.  White, 
cream,  flesh,  pink,  rose,  lilac,  bright  red,  carmine,  crimson, 
purple,  violet,  slate,  gray,  and  blue  of  various  shades  to  nearly 
black,  are  found  both  in  the  single  and  double  varieties ;  and 
either  more  or  less  fragrant  or  quite  scentless.  There  are  also 
striped  and  shaded  varieties,  and  some  of  the  white  ones  have 
a  purple,  red,  violet  or  yellow  eye.  A  list  of  even  the  best 
varieties  of  the  present  time  would  be  of  so  little  service  in  a 
year  or  two  that  we  prefer  retaining  the  space  it  would  occupy, 
especially  as  good  descriptive  catalogues  are  annually  published 
by  all  the  leading  florists.  They  rank  amongst  the  best  of 
hardy  bulbs  for  embellishing  the  borders  and  beds  in  Spring,  as 
they  retain  their  beauty  for  a  long  period. 

H.  amdhy8t)/au8  is  a  pretty  little  species  from  the  South  of 
Europe  with  loose  spikes  of  smaller  bright  blue  flowers  on 
slender  pedicels,  and  linear  leaves  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
flower-scape.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Spanish  Hyacinth. 

H.    Romanus,  syn.    Bellevalia    operculdta,   etc.,   Boman 
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Hyacinth,  with  white  or  pale  blue  flowers,  althotigli  hardy, 
IB  chiefly  employed  foi  early  fordog.  It  is  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

PuachlamM  acUloXdea  la  a  dwarf  SpriDg-floweting  bulbous 
herb  about  6  inches  high  with  linear-lanceolate  leaves  and  a 
loose  spike  of  campanulate  white-  and  blue-stnped  flowers. 
Periaath-a^ments  oblong,  united  at  the  base  into  a  short 
tube.  Filaments  united  to  very  near  the  top.  Native  of 
Southern  Russia. 

19.  TRITELElA. 

Very  pretty  little  bulbous  plants  from  North  and  South  tem- 
perate America,  lately  united  with  Milla,  having  narrow  leaves 


contemporaneous  with  the  umbellate  or  solitary  flowers.  Peri- 
anth-tube funnel-shaped,  the  segments  equalling  or  rarely  ex- 
ceeding it  in  length.     Stamens  inserted  on  the  tube  in  two 
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distinct  rows.     Name  from  rpu^^  tbree,  and  TcX€u>f,  complete, 
from  the  ternary  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower. 

1.  T.  uniflbra  (fig.  256). — The  most  familiar  species,  a 
native  of  South  America.  A  small  hardy  bulb  from  6  to  12 
inches  high^  producing  large  tufts  of  linear  somewhat  fleshy 
leaves  and  numerous  scapes  bearing  solitary  terminal  pure 
white  or  lilac-blue  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

T,  grandiflora^  a  Califomian  plant,  less  commonly  seen,  has 
white  flowers ;  and  T.  aurea^  from  Monte  Video,  is  a  smaller 
plant  with  filiform  fleshy  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

20.  HESPEROSCORDIUM. 

A  closely  allied  North  American  genus  or  sub-genus  with  a 

campanulate  perianth  whose  tube  is  three  or  four  times  as  long 

ajB  the  segments  of  the  limb.     H.  hyacinthlnum  has  fleshy 

herbaceous  narrow  leaves  about  a  foot  long,  and  flowers  in 

umbels  at  the  summit  of  a  scape.     Flowers  blue  or  white,  10 

to  30  in  an  umbel ;  umbel  with  an  involucre  of  numerous  small 

bracts. 

21.  CDMMINGIA. 

A  small  genus  of  Chilian  bulboiis  plants  with  linear  nervose 
leaves  and  branched  scapes  of  drooping  blue  flowers.  Perianth 
campanulate,  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  ovary  ;  limb  6-parted, 
with  spreading  segments.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the 
perianth;  filaments  compressed.  In  honour  of  Lady  Gordon 
Gumming. 

1.  C.  trimaculata, — This  has  deep  blue  flowers  with  a  dark 
purple  spot  on  each  segment. 

22.  ASPHODELUS. 

A  distinct  genus  of  plants  with  fleshy  fasciculated  roots, 
usually  radical  tufted  narrow  or  triquetrous  leaves,  and  showy 
yellow  or  white  flowers.  Perianth  of  6  free  equal  spreading 
segments.  Stamens  6,  hypogynous,  alternately  long  and  short. 
Natives  of  the  South  of  Europe.  *  Name  said  to  be  derived  from 
a,  not,  and  a<f>d\\(o^  to  supplant,  in  allusion  to  the  handsome 
flowers. 

1.  A.  liiteus.  King's  Spear. — This  is  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest and  at  the  same  time  the  best  known  species.  Stem 
leafy,  about  3  or  4  feet  high.  Leaves  small,  triangular,  pointed, 
dark  green,  marked  with  lines  of  a  paler  tint.     Flowers  in 
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erect  dense  racemes  of  a  bright  yellow,  appearing  from  May  to 
July, 

2.  A.  ramdaua. — Stem  much  branched,  4  or  5  feet  higb, 
leafless.  Leaves  sliarply  keeled  below,  channelled  above,  nearly 
2  feet  long.  Racemes  numerous,  loose ;  flowers  white  with  a 
reddish  stripe  on  each  segment.     May  to  July, 

3.  A.  fistulosus, — A  very  distinct  species  with  a  leafless 
stem  about  three  feet  high,  and  tufted  fistular  leaves,  and 
white  less  conspicuous  flowers.     May  to  July. 

23.  ANTHfiRICDM. 

A  pretty  genus  of  white-flowered  herbs  with  fleshy  fascicu- 
lated roots,  natives  of  Europe.  Tlie  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  audosy  a  flower,  and  S^.'Kos^  a  hedge,  but  the  application 
is  obscure.  The  limits  of  this  genus  have  been  variously  de- 
fined by  different  authors.  It  belongs  to  the  capsular  group, 
and  the  perianth-segments  either  spread  from  near  the  base, 
or  they  are  campanulately  united,  and  the  short  stamens  have 
naked  or  bearded  filaments.     Seeds  numerous, 

1.  A.  Liliago^  syn.  Phcddngium  Liliago.  St.  Bernard's 
Lily. — Leaves  tufted,  narrow,  channelled,  12  to  18  inches  high. 
Scape  usually  simple ;  flowers  pure  white,  small ;  perianth- 
segments  spreading ;  style  curved.     May  and  June. 

2.  A.  Liliastrum  (Czdckia),  St.  Bruno's  Lily. — The  sweet- 
scented  flowers  are  larger  in  this  species,  and  campanulate,  and 
the  leaves  not  channelled.  A  very  beautiful  plant  with  a  simple 
flower-scape  about  the  same  height  as  the  last.  July  and 
August, 

3.  A,  ramd»um. — This  species  lias  long  narrow  channelled 
leaves  shorter  than  the  scape,  like  No.  1,  but  the  inflorescence 
is  branched  and  attains  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more.  Perianth- 
segments   narrow   and   spreading,   style   straight.      June  and 

July. 

24.  CHRYSOBACTRON. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  genus  and  sometimes  united 
with  it.  The  name  is  from  ;^y<roy,  gold,  and  /Sa/cnypui,  a  wand, 
from  the  splendid  spikes  of  golden  flowers.  Natives  of  New 
Zealand. 

1.  CA,  Rossli — A  magnificent  plant  2  to  3  feet  high,  with 
immense  spikes  of  unisexual  flowers. 

Ch.  Hookeri  is  a  similar  though  much  smaller  species  with 
bisexual  flowers.     Both  are  very  rare  in  collections. 
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25.  ASPARAGUS. 

Erect  or  climbing  herbs  or  shrubs  with  minute  scale-like 
leaves  and  numerous  very  slender  fascicled  acicular  branchlets 
sometimes  spiny.  Flowers  axillary,  small  and  inconspicuous, 
on  jointed  pedicels.  Fruit  baccate.  The  elegant  plumose 
branches  of  the  esculent  Asparagus,  A.  officinMis,  render 
this  species  almost  indispensable  in  floral  decorations,  though 
it  is  seldom  seen  out  of  the  kitchen  garden.  A.  tenuifolius^ 
perhaps  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  has  still  slenderer  branch- 
lets  and  a  much  shorter  perianth-tube.  "  A,  BrovLsaonMii  is  a 
climbing  spiny  species,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  having  red 
berries  similar  to  those  of  the  above.  There  are  upwards  of 
fifty  other  species  in  temperate  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  tropics 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  name  is  of  Greek  origin,  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  the  edible  species. 

2t>.  CORDYLlNE. 

This  elegant  genus  of  Palm-like  plants,  though  none  are 
hardy,  deserves  mentioning  here  as  the  species  are  now  exten- 
sively employed  in  Summer  decorative  gardening.  They  are 
erect  usually  unbranched  trees,  bearing  a  tuft  of  long  narrow 
drooping  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  trunk,  which  in  some 
species  attains  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  Flowers  white,  ^mall, 
in  branched  panicles,  and  rarely  produced  on  young  plants  such 
as  are  usually  seen  in  gardens.  Fruit  baccate,  few-seeded. 
Name  from  Kophxikq^  a  club.  The  hardiest  species  are  those 
from  New  Zealand,  of  which  G,  awatralis  with  narrow  leaves, 
and  C.  indivlsa  with  broad  leaves,  are  the  commonest.  There 
are  numerous  other  species  in  cultivation,  frequently  under  the. 

name  Dixiccbna, 

27.  CONVALLARIA, 

This  genus  is  limited  to  the  following  species,  distinguished 
amongst  the  baccate  genera  by  its  leafless  flower-scape  and 
globose  flowers.  The  name  is  from  the  Latin  convaUiSy  a 
valley,  the  natural  habitat  of  this  plant. 

1.  C.  Toajalis,  Lily-of- the- Valley  (fig.  257). — This  is  so 
universally  known  as  to  render  a  description  almost  super- 
fluous. Its  delicate  white  exquisitely  scented  flowers  and 
bright  green  foliage  are  known  by  almost  everybody ;  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  only  cultivated  in  the 
open  ground,  but  forced  in  pots,  and  may  be  procured  at  our 
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flower  marketa  nearly  all  through  the  Wint«r.     Under  cultiva- 
tion it  haa  produced  a  double-flowered  and  a  pink  variety,  and 
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another  with  handeome  variegated  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of 
England,  and  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  generally.  It  flowers 
naturally  in  the  month  of  May  with  ns. 

28.  POLYGONlTUM. 
Similar  in  structure,  but  differing  considerably  in  habit  from 
the  above  genus.  Instead  of  the  leafless  flower-scape  and 
radical  leaves,  we  have  here  a  leafy  stem  and  ajlllary  flowers. 
Rootstock  creeping.  Leaves  alteraate,  opposite  or  wliorled. 
Flowers  solitary  or  racemose,  pendulous,  white  green  or  pur- 
plish, destitute  of  bracts.  Perianth  tubular  orsub-campaniilate. 
Stamens  on  the  middle  of  the  tube,  included.  Fruit  a  2-  to 
4-seeded  berry.  The  name  is  from  ?roM/r,  many,  and  tokv,  a 
UH 
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knee,  in  allusion  to  the  many  joints  or  nodes.  Natives  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  three 
below  enumerated  are  all  found  in  Britain,  and  flower  from 
May  to  July. 

1.  P.  multifidrum.  Solomon's  Seal. — Stem  2  or  3  feet  high, 
terete.  Leaves  alternate,  3  to  5  inches  long,  with  very  short 
petioles,  oblong,  clasping  the  stem.  Peduncles  2-  to  5 -flowered. 
Perianth  about  8  lines  long,  constricted  in  the  middle,  green- 
ish white.  Filaments  pubescent.  Berry  bluish-black.  A  very 
pretty  border  plani. 

2.  P.  verticilldtum.  —  Stem  2  or  3  feet  high,  angular. 
Leaves  whorled,  sessile,  lanceolate.  Flowers  rather  smaller 
than  in  the  preceding,  greenish.  Perianth  constricted  hi  the 
middle.     Peduncles  1-  to  3-flowered.     Berry  red. 

3.  P.  officinale, — Stem  about  a  foot  high,  angular.  Leaves 
alternate,  oblong,  semi-amplexicaul.  Perianth  constricted  at 
the  base ;  filaments  glabrous.     Berry  dark  violet. 

Maidnthemum  bifdlium,  syn.  Srailacina  bifblia^  is  a  dimi- 
nutive allied  plant  with  a  bifoliate  stem  and  small  racemose 
flowers.  It  is  a  scarce  plant  in  Yorkshire,  etc.,  in  England, 
but  widely  distributed  in  the  north  temperate  zone. 

29.  RCSCUS. 

A  peculiar  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
Asparagus  group.  Flowers  imperfectly  dioecious.  Perianth 
six-parted  to  the  base,  persistent.  Fruit  a  berry.  Name  of 
uncertain  origin.  There  are  several  species,  some  of  them 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  reduced  leaves  and  flattened 
branches  (eladodes)^  on  whose  face  or  margin  the  flowers  are 
produced. 

1.  R.  dculeatus.  Butcher's  Broom. — A  dwarf  much-branched 
shrub  with  small  ovate  rigid  spinescent  cladodes  bearing  the 
small  greenish  flowers,  which  appear  in  April,  and  are  succeeded 
by  bright  red  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  A  native  of  the 
South  and  West  of  England,  etc. 

2.  jB.  racemdsiLS, — This  is  the  species  most  frequently  seen 
Id  gardens.  It  has  larger  glossy  dark  green  lanceolate  clsidodes 
and  terminal  racemes  of  small  flowers.     Portugal. 

R.  andrdgynua  is  a  climbing  plant  from  the  Claries,  with 
flowers  on  the  edges  of  the  cladodes.  R.  Ilypogldasum^  a  South 
European  species,  has  the  flowers  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
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cladode  witli  a  smaller  cladode  overhanging  them ;  and  ii. 
hypophyllunij  also  from  the  South  of  Europe,  with  the  flowers 
beneath  the  cladodes.  These  three  spe'jies  are  rare  in  gardens, 
and  rather  tender. 

30.  ASPIDISTRA. 

Plants  of  fine  foliage  and  insignificant  flowers  produced  close 
to  the  ground,  and  remarkable  for  the  curious  Mushroom-like 
stigma.  Name  from  aawiBursov,  a  little  shield,  in  allusion  to 
this  character,  which  is  common  to  a  small  tribe  of  this  family. 
Natives  of  Japan  and  China.  A.  datior  variegata  is  a  stemless 
handsome  plant  with  large  oblong  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
alternately  striped  green  and  white,  reaching  a  height  of  two 
or  three  feet.  A.  lurida  and  A.  punctata  are  closely  allied 
species. 

Paris  quadrifblia  is  a  closely  allied  native  plant  with  one 
whorl  of  oblong  leaves  and  solitary  terminal  yellow  and  green 
flowers. 

31.  TRILLIUM. 

A  singular  North  American  genus  remarkable  for  the  ternary 
arrangement  of  the  organs,  all  the  species  having  the  net-veined 
leaves  in  verticils  of  threes,  the  perianth  in  two  distinct  series, 
the  outer  sepaloid  and  persistent  and  the  inner  petaloid  and 
fugacious,  3  or  6  stamens  and  3  stigmas  and  a  3-celled  fruit. 
This  genus  and  its  allies  are  referred  by  some  writers  to  SmUa- 
c\necey  whilst  others  regard  them  as  a  tribe  of  the  Liliacece. 
The  name  is  from  the  Latin  trilix^  triple.  Two  or  three 
tuberous-rooted  species  are  in  cultivation,  but  they  are  seldom 
seen. 

1.  T.  grandifidrum. — A  very  beautiful  plant  about  a  foot 
high  with  ovate  strongly-nerved  leaves  and  solitary  terminal 
pedunculate  flowers.  Outer  segments  of  the  perianth  green, 
and  the  inner  ones  white. 

2.  T.  pinduluviy  syn.  T.  erSduTn.  Birthroot. — This  differs 
mainly  from  the  last  in  the  rounded  base  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  abruptly  acute.  The  flowers  are  violet  in  the  type,  but 
there  is  a  white-flowered  variety. 

32.  PHILfiSIA. 

A  genus  differing  in  its  shrubby  habit  and  some  other 
particulars  from  all  other  plants  of  this  family,  and  by  some 
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authors  separated  from  it,  and  considered,  with  the  genus 
LapaghvAi,  as  forming  a  distinct  family  near  the  Smilacljiece* 
The  genus  is  distinguished  by  its  shrubby  not-climbing  habit, 
penninerved  leaves,  the  three  outer  leaves  of  the  perianth  very 
much  smaller  than  the  inner,  and  monadelphous  stamens.  The 
name  is  from  the  Greek  <f>i\ij<Tio9f  lovely. 

1.  Ph,  buxifdlia.  The  only  species  known,  a  dwarf  shrub 
with  small  leaves  and  large  bell-shaped  drooping  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  bright  red.  Native  of  South  America  from  Valdivia 
to  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen.  Hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  in  the  siuth-westem  counties  of  England. 

Lapiighna  rosea,  from  the  same  region,  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  hardy.  This  handsome  climber  has  5-nerved  leaves  and 
large  fleshy  campanulate  deep  rose  or  white  flowers. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  have  recently  succeeded  in  raising 
a  hybrid  between  the  two  foregoing  plants,  possessing  some  of 
the  charactera  peculiar  to  each  of  the  parents.  Dr.  Masters 
has  named  this  hybrid  Philaghna  Veitchii^  and  observes  that 
it  is  hardly  equal  in  point  of  beauty  to  either  of  its  pro- 
genitors. 

OuDEE  XII.-~SMILACINEJ3. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  of  climbing  or  trailing  habit,  and 
often  furnished  with  tendrils  and  thorns.  T^eaves  simple, 
alternate,  distinctly  petiolate,  net-veined  and  usually  ribbed. 
Flowers  small,  green  or  yellowisli  green,  hermaphrodite  or  uni- 
sexual, generally  in  axillary  clusters  or  umbels,  rarely  solitary. 
Perianth  inferior,  six-partite,  segments  similar.  Stamens  6. 
Fruit  superior,  baccate,  1-  to  3-celled,  1-  to  3-seeded.  There 
are  two  or  three  genera,  comprising  upwards  of  100  species, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  following  genus  and  widely  dispersed 
in  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

1.  SMiLAX. 

Chai'acters  of  the  order.  The  name  is  of  classic  origin,  and 
was  applied  to  the  South  Eiu-opean  species.  None  of  them 
are  very  ornamental,  but  several  species  are  valued  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  The  various  kinds  of  Sai'saparilla  are 
produced  by  this  genus. 

1 .  8.  dapera, — This  is  a  South  European  species  of  trailing 
habit  with  prickly  stems  and  ovate  or  lanceolate-cordate  spiny- 
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toothed  persistent  coriaceous  7-  to  9-ribbed  leaves.     Berries 
red. 

S,  Mauritanica,  from  the  same  region,  has  larger  unarmed 
leaves. 

Tamua  communw^  Black  Bryony,  is  an  indigenous  climber 
producing  annual  stems  from  a  large  tuberous  rootfetock, 
cordate-ovate  glossy  ribbed  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  unisexual 
flowers  followed  by  clusters  of  oblong  scarlet  berries.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Dioacorece,  distinguished  from  the  above  family 
by  having  an  inferior  several-seeded  fruit,  etc. 


Order  XIII.~MELANTHACE-ffi5. 

This  group  of  genera  is  separated  from  the  Liliacece  by  its 
extrorse  anthers  and  the  septicid^l  dehiscence  of  its  capsular 
fruit.  It  includes  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous-rooted  herbs 
with  narrow  or  broad  foliage  and  showy  or  inconspicuous 
flowers.  .  The  genera  Golchicura  and  Bulbocddium  closely 
resemble  the  Crocuses  in  appearance.  Narth^cium  oasifra" 
guin^i  Bog  Asphodel,  an  indigenous  bog  plants  associated  with 
these  plants  when  they  are  included  as  a  tribe  of  the  Liliacece^ 
has  a  loculicidally  3-valved  capsule.  It  has  short  stiff  linear- 
nerved  leaves  and  bright  yellow  racemose  flowers,  appearing  in 
Summer.  About  30  genera  and  100  species  are  referred  to 
this  order. 

1.  VERATRUM. 

Herbaceous  plants  with  creeping  rootstocks,  broad  con- 
spicuously-nerved leaves,  and  branched  panicles  of  numerous 
polygamous  flowers.  Perianth  of  six  spreading  lobes  united  at 
the  base  into  a  short  tube.  Name  from  vere,  truly,  and  atrum, 
black,  the  colour  of  the  roots. 

1.  V.  album*  White  Hellel>ore. — A  tall  branching  plant 
with  ovate  or  elliptical-ribbed  and  plaited  leaves.  Flowers 
small  but  numerous,  greenish  white.  An  eflTective  plant, 
native  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  flowering  in  August. 

2.  V.  nigrum.  Black  Hellebore. — A  larger  and  finer  plant 
than  the  preceding,  with  purplish  flowers.  A  native  of  the 
same  region. 

Uddniaa  bidlata^  syn.  H.  lattfbUa^  is  a  showy  bog  pl^nt 
from  North  America  with  oblong-spathulate  radical  leaves 
from  a  tuberous  rootstock,  and  small  scapose  purplish  flowers. 
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'I.  UVULlRIA. 

Dwarf  fibrous-rooted  herbs  with  seseile  or  claspiDg  ovate- 
lanceolate  cauliae  leaves  and  solitary  or  gemiDate  peduoculate 
pendulous  yellow  flowers.  Pe riant h-segmeiits  free  to  the  base, 
linear-lanceolate  or  spathulate,  slightly  spreading.  Fruit  cap- 
sular, few-seeded.  A  small  genua  from  Nortli  America  and  the 
mountains  of  Northern  India.  The  name  is  from  uvuUi,  said  to 
be  applied  on  account  of  their  medicinal  use  in  diseases  of  that 
organ.  It  has  also  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  pendent 
fiowers. 

1.  U.  grandijldra. — This  species  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
and  the  oblong-ovate  slightly  hairy  leaves  are  perfoliate. 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  IJ  to  2  inches  long,  appearing  in  May  or 
June.     North  America. 

JJ,  pub4ruUi  and  U.  sessUlfolia  have  sessile  not-perfoliate 
leaves  and  pale  yellow  or  cream-co loured  flowers ;  and  U.  per- 
ftdlata  is  near  grandifibru,  but  witli  smaller  flowers. 

a.  TRICtRTIS. 

A  small  genus  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  origin.  Erect  hairy 
herbs.  Leaves  alteinate, 
ovate  or  cordate,  and 
stem- clasping.  Flower» 
in  terminal  panicles. 
Perianth  six-parted,  the 
segments  forming  a  ball, 
clawed,  the  three  outer 
bulging  at  the  base. 
From  Tpiis,  three,  and 
Kvprof,  swollen  or 
Jiunip- backed,  referring 
to  the  outer  perianth- 
lobes. 

1.  T.  kirta. — A  hardy 
plant  with  broad  sessile 
ovate-acuminate  shining 
nervose  leaves.  Flowers 
large,  in  t^minal  um- 
bels,   white    thickly 

r«.!S8.  i.„iiKK.«ii»,«,cT™n>.   (i.-.^^..,  j^j^tted  with  purple. 
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4.  bulbocOdium. 

A  genus  resembling  Crdcua  in  general  habit  and  aspect, 
but  differing  botanically  in  having  a  superior  ovary  and  six 
stamens.  The  bulbs  differ  in  the  downy  not  fibrous  nature  of 
their  coatings ;  the  name  is  derived  from  ^oX/S<fy,  a  bulb,  and 
KtiSiov^  a  fleece,  in  allusion  to  this  character. 

1.  B.  venium  (fig.  258). — Flowers  violet-purple,  appearing 
in  early  Spring  before  the  leaves  are  developed,  not  more  than 
2  or  3  inches  high.  Leaves  ultimately  6  to  9  inches  long. 
This  is  still  a  rare  plant  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  moimtain 
pastures  of  Central  Europe. 

5.  COLCHICUM. 

A  small  genus  of  Autumn-flowering  bulbous  herbs  allied  to 
the  preceding  genus.  Leaves  not  appearing  till  Spring,  larger 
and  broader  than  in  Crdcua  or  Bulbocddium.  The  ovary  is 
underground,  and  is  not  visible  until  borne  aloft  by  the 
growing  leaves  in  Spring.     The  ancient  Greek  name. 

I.  C,  autumnale.  Meadow  Saffron. — A  native  of  many 
parts  of  England,  though  nowhere  very  abundant.  Flowers 
usually  pale  purple,  but  there  are  variously-striped  varieties 
and  also  a  white  variety  in  cultivation.  This  is  sometimes 
called  Autumn  Crocus,  from  its  resemblance ;  but  besides  its 
technical  characters,  the  long  flat  leaves  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it*  from  that  genus.  It  furnishes  the  drug  of  the  same 
name. 

Order  XIV.-PONTEDERACEiB. 

A  small  order  of  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  plants  with  broad 
leaves  and  solitiiry  racemose  or  spicate  flowers.  Periantli  funnel- 
shaped,  circinate  when  withering.  Anthers  turned  inwards. 
Fruit  capsular,  dehiscing  loculicidally. 

1.  PONTEDfiRIA. 

A  small  genus  of  pretty  aquatic  plants  with  creeping  rhizomes 
and  long-stalked  oblong  or  cordate  leaves,  and  one-leaved 
stems  terminated  by  a  raceme  of  blue  flowers.  Perianth  some- 
what two-lipped.  Stamens  6,  the  upper  3  often  sterile.  Ovary 
3-celled,  two  cells  abortive  and  the  other  1 -seeded.  Named 
after  an  Italian  botanist.     Natives  of  America. 
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\.  P.  cordata  (fig.  259).  Pickerel- weed. — A  common  Nortli 
American  plant,  1  to  2  feet  higli,  deairable  for  the  hardy 
aquarium.  P.  aji^stifblia  ia  a  variety 
with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  cordate 
lit  the  base,  and  also  emaller  bright 
blue  flowers. 

These  plants  ehould  be  placed  in  2  or  3 
feet  of  water,  or  they  will  not  bear  our 
winters. 


Ohdeb  XV-OOMMELYNkCEjE. 

Herbs  with  linear  or  lanceolate  flat 
usually  sheathing  leaves  and  Bolitary 
spicate  or  umbellate  flowers.  Perianth- 
segmentd  6,  the  outer  3  herbaceous,  inner 
petaloid.  StameuB  6  or  fewer.  Fruit  a 
2-  or  S-cellcKi  few-seeded  dehiscent  cap- 
sule. There  are  about  20  genera  and 
250  species,  with  the  exception  of  those 
enumerated  below,  nearly  all  tropical. 

1.  TRADKSCANTIA. 
HerliaceoiiB  tufted  or  creeping  plants. 
Stem  branched,  fleshy,  1  to  2  feet  high. 
(lnu.iiH.)  Leaves  entire,linear-lanceolate,Bbeathing, 

glabrous.  Flowers  in  terminal  sessile  or 
Btalked  umbels.  Perianth  6-parted,  the  3  exterior  sepaloid, 
and  the  3  interior  petaloid.  FilamcnU  bearded.  An  Ame- 
rican genus,  named  in  remembrance  of  Tradescant,  gardener  to 
Charles  I. 

1.  T.  Virginica,  Spiderwort. — A  very  pretty  and  interesting 
plant  growing  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  linear-lan- 
ceolate acuminate  glabrous  ciliate  sheathing  leaves  and  sessile 
braeteate  umbels.  Outer  periaoth-segmenta  green,  inner  rosy- 
purple.  Filaments  densely  bearded  with  long  spreading  jointed 
purple  hairs.  There  are  several  varieties,  including  one  with 
white  petals  and  purple  filaments,  another  with  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  petals,  and  also  a  double-flowered  variety, 

2.  T.  rdeea. — A  similar  though  smaller  and  less  hardy  plant. 
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from    Carolina,    with    pedunculate    naked    umbels    of    rosy 

flowers. 

2.  COMMELtNA. 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  genus,  but  of  a  more  dec  ided  trailing 
habit,  and  with  glabrous  filaments.  Named  in  hone  or  of  the 
Dutch  botanists  of  this  name. 

1.  C.  ccdSatisy  syn.  C.  tuberdsa. — ^The  prettiest  of  the  hardy 
species.  It  is  a  dwarf  much-branched  plant  with  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves  and  clusters  of  blue  or  white  flowers  issuing 
from  a  spathe.     It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  rather  temper* 


Order  XVI.— JUNCACEffl. 

If  we  except  NaiiMcium  oamfragura^  sometimes  referred 
here,  and  mentioned  by  us  under  the  Liliacece,  there  are  no 
hardy  ornamental  species  belonging  to  this  order.  And  we 
merely  mention  it  to  point  out  the  difierence  between 
these  and  the  essentially  glumiferous  plants.  We  have  here 
a  regular  6-partite  perianth  in  two  series,  but  the  segments 
are  either  green  or  brown  and  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  too 
in  the  indigenous  genera  Ltczida  and  Juticus  is  capsular, 
either  1 -celled  and  3-seeded,  or  S'-celled  and  many-seeded, 
and  the  leaves  flat  or  listular. 


Division  U.—OLUMIFERjE. 

Perianth  none  or  reduced  to  minute  scales.  Flowers  en- 
veloped in  imbricated  membranous  or  coriaceous  bracts  called 
glumes.  Fruit  (in  the  orders  referred  to  in  this  work)  1 -eel  led, 
1 -seeded,  perianth-scales  usually  adhering  to  the  seed. 


Order  XVII.— CYPERA-CElffi. 

The  Sedges  are  distinguished  from  the  true  Grasses  by  tbeir 
usually  angular  solid  not  conspicuously  jointed  stems,  and  the 
sheath  of  the  leaves  when  present  is  not  split  on  one  side. 
Leaves  commonly  very  sharp  at  the  edges.  Anthers  continuous 
with  the  filaments.  Inflorescence  paniculate,  irregularly  clus- 
tered, spicate  or  racemose.     The  greater  number  of  the  plants 
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of  this  order  inhabit  marshy  places,  and  their  herbage  being 
coarse  and  rough  is  little  sought  after  by  cattle.  There  are 
upwards  of  100  genera,  including  about  2,000  species,  occurring 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ten  genera  are '  represented  in 
Britain  by  about  100  species.  Some  of  the  larger-growing 
species  are  stately  or  elegant,  and  may  be  introduced  with  effect 
in  marshy  spots  of  the  wilderness  or  on  the  margins  of  streams 
and  lakes.  The  genus  Garex^  distinguished  by  its  utriculate 
fruit,  includes  about  one  half  of  the  species,  some  of  which  are 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  and  graceful  of  the  hardy 
members  of  this  order.  They  have  commonly  dense  cylindrical 
eventually  drooping  spikes  of  flowers  on  slender  stalks.  (7. 
paltbddsa,  C.  pseudo-Cyp^rus^  and  C.  riparia  are  river-side 
species  frequent  in  South  Britain,  the  latter  growing  to  a 
height  of  5  or  6  feet  in  some  localities.  C.  penduLa  is  a 
common' woodland  species  growing  in  dense  tufts  with  large 
broad  foliage  and  flowering  stems,  5  to  7  feet^  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  native  species  by  the  very  long  (often 
6  inches)  and  slender  pendulous  spikelets  on  long  slender 
peduncles.  C,  sylvdtica  is  very  abundant  in  woods  and  copses, 
and  remarkable  for  its  slender  habit  and  pale  yellowish-green 
herbage.    A  variegated  variety*  of  C.  Japonica  is  cultivated. 

The  genus  Scirpus  has  a  cymose  or  fascicled  inflorescence. 
S.  lacustria,  the  Bulrush,  is  a  conspicuous  semi-aquatic  species 
with  terete  spongy  nearly  leafless  st^ms  8  to  10  feet  high,  in 
rich  swamps.  S.  aylvdticus  is  frequently  met  with  in  damp 
shady  situations,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  leafy  stems  and  very 
large  bracteate  cymes.  Eriophorum^  Cotton-grass,  is  readily 
known  by  the  oval  or  oblong  spikes,  in  which  the  bristles  are 
exceedingly  slender  and  silvery.  Cladiitm  Mariscua  and 
Cyph^us  longiui  are  tall-growing  rather  rare  indigenous  plants 
of  this  order. 

Order  XVIII.— GRAMINEJE. 

Usually  tufted  herbs  with  slender  terete  or  compressed 
jointed  stems,  hollow  between  the  joints.  Leaves  linear, 
sheathing  at  the  base;  sheath  split,  and  generally  furnished 
with  a  small  scarious  scale  (ligule)  or  tuft  of  hairs  at  its 
junction  with  the  blade.  Inflorescence  spicate,  racemose  or 
paniculate.  Anthers  versatile.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  assemblages  of  plants  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
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comprising  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Kye,  Maize,  Kice,  Millet,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  the  Su^r-cane.  The 
genera  are  variously  estimated  from  250  to  300,  and  the 
species  at  about  4,d00.  There  are  many  highly  ornamental 
species,  some  of  large  stature  and  imposing  aspect,  and  some  of 
diminutive  size  and  very  graceful  habit. 

1.  GTNfiRIUM. 

This  beautiful  genus  of  Grasses  needs  little  description,  being 

well  knomi  throughout  the  country  for  its  highly  ornamental 


appearance.  It  belongs  to  the  Reed  tribe,  having  2-flowered 
spikelets  and  unisexual  floweis,  the  male  and  female  borne  on 
different  plants.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  from  701^,  a 
female,  and  Iptov,  wool,  in  reference  to  the  woolly  stigmas. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  genus,  but  only  one  Las  been 
introduced. 

1.  (?.  arg^nteum  (fig.  260).     Pampas  Grass.— One  of  the 
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most  Btriking  objects  of  the  landscape  garden,  growing  in 
dense  tufts  with  narrow  coriaceous  gracefully  recurved  leaves 
5  to  7  feet  long,  and  flower-shaft  10  to  12  feet  high  bearing  a 
dense  terminal  silvery  panicle.  The  female  plant  is  mcst 
sought  after  on  aecoimt  of  its  larger  and  more  beautiful  flower- 
spikes,  due  to  the  feathery  stigmas.  Other  varieties  have  been 
raised  with  purplish  or  yellow  panicles,  and  also  one  or  two  of 
a  dwarfer  habit.     South  America. 

2.  BAMBtTSA. 

The  Bamboo-Canes  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  jointed 
leafy  flexuose  liranching  stems,  but  those  species  which  will 
endure  the  rigours  of  our  winters  are  mere  miniatures  of  the 
tropical  species,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  60  or  70  feet. 
Although  they  possess  bi-anched  stems,  they,  like  all  other 
Grasses,  only  flower  once  from  the  same  culm ;  thus  the 
appearance  of  the  flower  announces  the  death  of  the  flowering 
stem.  The  flowers  of  most  Bamboos  are  hexandrous.  The  stems 
are  usually  hollow  and  jointed,  and  when  mature  of  a  hard 
woody  nature,  and  the  leaves  relatively  shorter,  lanceolate,  and 
narrowed  at  the  base.  The  hardy  species  or  varieties  are  from 
Japan  and  China,  and  seldom  attain  a  height  of  more  than  10 
or  12  feet  in  the  most  sheltered  situations,  and  they  are  only 
suitable  for  planting  in  the  South  and  West. 

1.  fi.  Metake^  syn.  jB.  'Japonica. — A  dwarf  much-branched 
species  from  4  to  6  feet  high.  Leaves  dark  green,  lanceolate, 
very  acute,  shortly  petiolate  ;  blade  about  a  foot  long,  sheath 
ample.     This  species  flowers  freely  in  this  coimtry. 

2.  B.  fcdcataj  syn.  Arundinaria  falcata. — A  taller-growing 
hardy  species  from  10  to  15  feet,  or  in  favoiuxible  situations 
occasionally  as  much  as  20  feet  high.  Leaves  bright  pale 
green,  distichous,  linear-acute,  about  4  or  5  inches  long. 

3.  B.  viridir^lauceacens. — ^I'his  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  taller-growing  kind,  attaining  a  height  of  9  to 
12  feet.  A  very  beautiful  species  with  yellowish-green  glaucous 
foliage. 

4.  B.  nigra. — A  dwarf  bushy  species  distinguished  by  its 
purplish  ultimately  glossy  black  stems. 

5.  B.  Fortiinei. — A  dwarf  tufted  plant  from  1  to  2  feet  high 
with  very  slender  stems  and  long  linear  leaves.  There  are 
only  variegated  varieties  of  this  in  cultivation,  under  the  names 
vari^gata  and  argeuteO'VittaiiU 
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There  are  several  other  varieties  or  species  in  cultivation,  as 
B.  aureaf  violacea^  pubescens^  vedicillata,  LimdnU,  etc. 

Amongst  our  indigenous  ornamental  Grasses  we  may  direct 
attention  to  Aritndo  Phragmltis^  syn.  Phragmltis  communis. 
Marsh  Reed,  the  tallest  and  showiest  of  native  Grasses,  rising 
to  a  height  of  6  to  10  feet,  with  dense  silvery  terminal  panicles 
of  flowers.  Phdlaria  ainindinacea  vaHegafa,  the  well-known 
Ribbon-Grass  or  Lady's  Gaiiers;  Brlza  m^diaj  common 
Quaking-Grass  ;  Alra  fiexuosa  and  Agrostia  Spica-vSnti — the 
two  latter  very  graceful  species. 

Tlie  hardy  exotic  species  we  may  divide  into  two  groups, 
annual  and  perennial.  To  the  former  group  belong  Lagitrua 
ovatuSy  Hare's-foot  Grass;  Lamdrckia  aurea;  Polypogon 
Monspelieaaia,  Beard  Grass  (a  very  scarce  British  Grass),  with 
dense  spike-like  inflorescence ;  Agrostia  nebuldsa,  A .  plumdaa, 
Brlza  gracilia,  Eragrdatia  ilegana,  Piptdtherum,  miiltifldi^m, 
with  graceful  much-branched  panicled  inflorescence;  ChlMa 
barbata^  G.  ilegana,  0.  radidta,  Dactylodhnium  JEgypt)acum, 
EleuaVne  BarcelonSnaia,  with  fascicled  spicate  inflorescence; 
Leptochlda  grdcilia,  with  the  spikes  arranged  in  a  raceme ;  and 
Penniabtum  longiatylon  and  Tricholwna  rbaea^  with  narrow 
panicles.  All  of  the  foregoing  species  are  very  beautiful,  but 
for  elegance,  lightness  and  grace,  those  described  as  having  a 
much-branched  panicled  inflorescence  are  the  most  desirable. 
Zla  Maya,  Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  is  a  half-hardy  annual  of 
which  there  are  many  handsome  variegated  and  other  varieties 
in  cultivation.  Amongst  perennial  hardy  exotic  grasses  the  best 
are  Agrdatia  Stevlni,  Eridnthua  RavSnnce,  Melica  cUtiaaima, 
H&rdeum  jubdtum,  Squirrel-tail  Grass ;  Stlpa  pennata,  and 
other  species,  Feather  Grass ;  Andropdgon  argenteua,  A. 
atrictua,  etc.,  ranging  from  1  to  3  feet  high.  Oymnothrix 
latifolia  is  a  very  beautiful  large-growing  grass  in  the  way  of 
OynkHum,  and  Sdccharum,  Madd^ni  has  fine  ornamental 
foliage. 

There  are  handsome  variegated  varieties  of  P6a  prathwia, 
FeatUca  ovina,  Ddctylis  glomerdta,  Arundo  Ddnax,  etc.,  very 
effective  for  edging. 
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CRYFTOGAMOUS  or  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

Vegetables  devoid  of  manifest  staminaie  and  pistillate 
flowers,  and  reproduced  from  spores  which  contain  no  distinct 
embryo. 

Division  l.~VASCULARES  or  ACROGENS. 

Stem  when  present  filled  with  vascular  tissue.  Plants  i-e- 
produced  from  minute  spores,  which  in  germination  form  a 
membranous  bulbiform  or  filamentous  body  termed  the  pro- 
thallus,  upon  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  developed, 
giving  rise  to  new  individuals. 


Oeder  I.— pilices. 

Herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  sometimes  attaining  the 
dimensions  of  trees  in  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  southern  hemisphei*e.  Stem  when  erect  simple,  but 
as  a  creeping  rhizome  often  branched.  Leaves  (here  termed 
froTids)  tufted  or  alternate,  simple  or  more  or  less  divided ; 
vernation  circinate,  or  rarely  straight  as  in  the  OphioglSeseiZ, 
Petiole  or  stipes  continuous  or  jointed,  rachis  or  midrib  often 
grooved  above.  Fructification  consisting  of  minute  capsules 
of  spores  borne  in  clusters  {san)  on  the  under  side  or  edge  of 
the  fronds,  or  sometimes  on  separate  fronds.  Sori  naked,  or 
covered  with  an  orbicular  peltate  reniform  linear  bivalved  or 
urceolate  involucre  or  indusium.  Capsules  or  spore-cases 
sessile  or  stipitat«,  frequently  intermixed  with  bristles,  or 
imperfect  spore-cases.  Ferns  inhabit  nearly  all  climes,  but 
they  are  rare  in  very  cold  and  arid  regions,  and  attain  their 
greatest  development  in  tropical  and  temperate  countries  pos- 
sessing a  humid  atmosphere.  There  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  amongst  pteridologists  as  to  the  number  of  genera  and 
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BpecifS.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  his '  Sjnopsis  of  all  Known  Ferns, 
reduces  the  number  of  genera  to  75,  containing  about  2,500 
(ipecies ;  but  other  authors,  who  are  content  to  establish  genera 
upon  much  more  slender  characters,  raise  the  number  to  above 
200.  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  species. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  controversy  that  Ferns  are  equally  as  vari- 
able as  any  other  class  of  plants,  and  this  tendency  to  varia- 
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tion  is  well  exemplified  in  our  native  species,  without  including 
the  numerous  pretty  though  abnormal  fonns  which  have  in- 
creased 30  vastly  in  cultivation  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  species  from  Northern  Asia  and 
North  America,  and  perhaps  a  few  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, we  are  limited  to  our  native  species  for  hardy  subjects 
in  this  beautiful  group  of  plants.  In  sheltered  and  partially 
shaded  situations,  many  of  the  Tree  I'erns  (fig.  261)  may  be 
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effectively  employed  for  Summer  decoration.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  warm  sheltered  humid  valleys  of  South- 
western England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  a  few  of  the  species 
from  the  extreme  South  of  New  Zealand  and  America  would 
flourish  with  slight  protection  in  very  eevere  weather.  The 
hardiest  known  are  Dicksoiiia  squarrdaa,  Z>.  antdrctica,  Alao^ 
phila  Colensdi,  CyathM  dealhata  and  C.  medtUlaria  from 
New  Zealand,  and  AlsophUa  pruinata  from  Chili.  We  ap- 
pend an  abbreviated  synopsis  of  the  British  species,  including 
a  few  other  known  hardy  species,  for  which  we  have  adopted 
what  may  be  termed  the  Hookerian  nomenclature.  We  have 
included  a  few  of  the  more  important  synonyms,  and  also  the 
names  of  the  sub-species  or  varieties  commonly  seen.  But 
fiu'ther  than  this  the  limits  of  our  work  will  not  pennit  us  to 
go.  The  named  varieties  of  British  species,  distinct  or  other- 
wise, offered  by  Fern-growers,  are  now  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dred. Many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  worthy 
of  cultivation.  The  species  most  prolific  in  varieties  are 
Lomaria  SplcaM,  Aspl^nium  (Athyrium)  FlUx-fcsmma^ 
ScolopSndHum  wilgare^  Polypddium  vulgare^  and  Aspidium 
{Polyatichwin)  aculeatum. 

Sub-Order  I.— PolypodiiceSB. 

Fronds  simple  or  compound,  circinate  in  vernation.  In- 
dusium  marginal,  or  dorsal,  or  absent.  Spore-cases  small, 
usually  stalked,  not  on  an  elevated  receptacle,  partially  or 
wholly  surrounded  with  a  vertical  elastic  ring  bursting  trans- 
versely. 

1.  ADIANTUM. 

Rhizome  creeping.  Fronds  2-  to  4-pinnate,  pinnules  usually 
cuneate  or  unequal-sided ;  stipes  and  petioles  usually  slender ; 
veins  forked.  Son  mai'ginal,  interrupted  or  continuous.  In- 
dusium  formed  of  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  frond.  There 
are  upwards  of  60  species,  found  in  the  temperate  and  tropical 
regions.     ^ASiamop  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  common  species. 

1.  A.  Capillus-Veneris.  Maiden-hair  Fern. — Frond  6  to 
12  inches  high,  irregularly  3-  or  4-pinnate ;  pinnules  alternate, 
wedge-shaped,  crenate,  thin.  Sori  oblong.  Stipes  and  rachis 
slender,  nearly  black,  shining  and  brittle.  Rare  on  damp  rocks 
near  the  sea  in  South-western  England  and  Western  Ireland,  and 
extending  to  temperate  and  tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 
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A,  pedatuTTij  a  species  occurring  both  in  North  America  and 

Asia,  is  nearly  or  quite  hardy  in  suitable  situations.     It  has 

dichotomous  fronds,  the  main  divisions  of  which  are  flaj)ellately 

branched,  and  small  dimidiate  pinnules  broadest  on  the  side 

nearest  the  stem. 

2.  PTilRIS. 

Bhizome  creeping.  Frond  coriaceous,  3-  or  4-pinnate  ;  veins 
free.  Sori  marginal,  continuous.  Indusiimi  membranous,  con- 
fluent with  the  recurved  niargin.  A  large  genus  containing  about 
eighty  species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  the  very 
coldest.  The  name  is  from  irrepov^  a  wing,  in  allusion  to  the 
form  of  the  fronds. 

1.  P.  aquil)ma.  Brake  or  Bracken. — It  is  mmecessary  to 
describe  this  the  commonest  of  all  native  Ferns  in  detail.  In 
different  situations  its  fronds  vaiy  from  1  to  8  feet  or  more 
high,  with  a  tall  stout  stipes.  Tliis  Fera  is  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

3.  CRTPTOGRAMME. 

Rhizome  tufted.  Fronds  2-  to  4-pinnatifid,  outer  sterile, 
inner  fertile ;  veins  forked,  free.  Sori  terminal,  nearly  circular, 
at  length  continuous.  Indusium  continuous  with  the  reflexed 
margin  of  the  pinnules.  This  genus  is  limited  to  the  following 
species,  which  is  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  north  tempe- 
rate and  arctic  regions.  The  name  is  compounded  of  /cpwrtos, 
hidden,  and  ypafjifii^,  writing,  in  allusion  to  the  concealed  sori. 

1.  (7.  crispay  syn.  Allosorus  criapua.  Parsley  Fern,  Rock 
Brake. — A  dwarf  tufted  Fern  with  Parsley-like  barren  fronds, 
about  8  inches  high,  tripinnate ;  pinnules  bi-tri-pinnatifid ; 
stipes  short.  This  plant  is  found  in  mountainous  districts  in 
Britain,  and  extends  to  Asia  and  North  America, 

4.  LOMlRIA. 

Rhizome  tufted  or  creeping.  Fronds  once  pinnate  or  pinna- 
tifid ;  outer  spreading,  barren ;  inner  erect,  slender,  and  fertile. 
Sori  linear,  covering  the  under  side  of  the  pinnules.  Indusium 
scarious.  There  are  forty  species  referred  to  the  genus.  The 
name  is  from  Voyuo,  a  border,  or  fringe,  the  marginal  sori. 

1.  L.  Sp\cant,syn,  Blechnum  boreale.  Hard  Fern. — Fronds 
tufted,  12  to  18  inches  high  ;  barren  ones  lanceolate  in  outline, 
pinnate  below,  pinnatifid  upwards ;  pinnules  oblong.     There  aie 

N  N 
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many  beautiful  crested,  fringed  and  variously  lobed  varieties. 
Common  in  Britain  and  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of  the 
north. 

Woodwardia  orientalia  is  a  handsome  Japan^e  Fern  of 
large  size  with  pinnate  fronds  and  pinnatifid  pinnae,  and  the 
sunken  sori  in  single  rows  parallel  with  the  midrib. 

5.  SCOLOPfiNDRIUM. 

Rhizome  thick,  tufted.  Fronds  tufted,  simple,  coriaceous. 
Sori  on  tlie  veins,  in  opposite  transverse  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib.  Indusium  linear,  double.  There  are  nine  species, 
found  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions.   The  old  Greek  name. 

1.  /S.  vxdgare.  Hart's-tongue  Fern. — A  common  species  in 
hedgerows  and  shady  places,  where  the  ligulate  fronds  vary  from 
6  inches  to  2  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  varieties  are  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  highly  curious.  This  also  has  a 
veiy  wide  range  of  distribution. 

G.  ASPLfiNIUM. 
(Inclndiiig  CiUcrach  and  Athynum.) 

Rhizome  tufted,  or  slightly  elongated.  Fronds  simple  or 
compound.  Sori  on  the  veins,  linear  or  oblong.  Indusium 
linear,  membranous,  attached  to  the  vein  and  opening  inwards.  ^ 

A  very  large  genus,  including  nearly  300  species,  and  repre- 
sented in  all  except  the  very  coldest  countries.  The  name  is 
fr6m  a,  privative,  and  oTrXiyr,  spleen,  in  allusion  to  the  reputed 
medicinal  properties  of  some  species. 

§  1.  EuASPL^NiuM. — IndusiuTfi  straight^  narrow ;  Ttiargin 
entire  or  eroae.     Frond  not  scaly  beneath ;  veins  free. 

1 .  A.  RutaymuraHa.  Wall  Rue. — This  is  the  little  tufted 
Fena  so  common  on  walls  and  rocks,  with  irregularly  bipinnate 
fronds  and  cuneate  pinnules. 

A.  Germdnicum^  syn.  A.  altemifdlium^  and  A.  aepten- 
triondle,  are  allied  species  of  more  erect  growth,  and  fronds 
with  narrow,  linear  segments.     They  are  both  rare  in  Britain. 

2.  A,  Trichdmanea. — A  dwarf  tufted  Fern  with  linear  pinnate 
fronds  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  numerous  oblong  dark  green 
pinnules.  Stipes  dark  brown,  shining.  Sori  oblique.  Fre- 
quent in  Britain  on  walls,  banks,  &c.,  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  small  hardy  species.  Distribution  general  in  the 
north  temperate  zone. 
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A.  viride  differs  in  its  smaller  size  and  green  rachis.  It  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

3.  A,  maHnum, — This  is  a  stout  tufted  species  from  6 
inches  to  afoot  high,  with  pinnate  coriaceous  oblong-lanceolate 
fronds,  and  oblong  crenat^  pinnules.  It  grows  on  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  chiefly  in  the  south-west.  •  It  occurs  in 
South-western  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  North  America. 

4.  A.  AdidntuTnrnlgvum. — ^This  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
of  the  native  species  of  this  section.  It  has  bi-  or  tripinnate 
triangular  coriaceous  fronds  6  to  12  inches  long,  with  narrow 
pinnatifid  and  toothed  pinnules.  Stipes  slender,  naked.  It  is 
found  throughout  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia, 
growing  on  dry  banks  and  rocks. 

A.  laneeolatum  is  very  near  the  last,  but  the  fronds  are 
membranous,  and  the  pinnules  narrower  and  more  acute.  It 
is  rare  in  Britain,  and  only  found  in  Wales  and  Western 
England. 

§  2.   C^TEBACH. — Frond  covered  with  chaffy  scales  beneath; 

veins  a/nastomosing. 

5.  A.  Citerach^  syn.  Citerach  officinai'wm. — Fronds  about 
6  inches  long,  pinnatifid ;  pinnules  alternate,  rounded.  This 
Fern  is  readily  known  from  all  other  indigenous  species  by  its 
linear-lanceolate  coriaceous  fronds,  which  are  densely  clothed 
beneath  with  rusty  chaflfy  scales,  eflFectually  concealing  tlie 
fructification.  It  is  usually  found  on  walls  and  dry  banks.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 

§  3.  ATHf  RiuM. — IndusiuTKi  oblong  o?*  reniform, fringed  at  the 

margin.     Veins  free, 

6.  A.  Fllix'fdemina.  Lady  Fern. — A  very  beautiful  species 
with  delicate  bright  green  bi-  or  tripinnate  fronds  from  1  to  4 
feet  high  ;  pinnules  small,  crowded,  sessile,  acuminate.  Stipes 
stout,  densely  dotted  with  chaffy  scales  at  the  base.  The 
numerous  varieties  in  cultivation  differ  in  size,  aspect,  and  in 
the  cutting  and  lobing  of  the  fronds  to  a  degree  almost  in- 
credible, and  include  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  of 
hardy  Ferns.  A,  Rhoiticwm  with  bipinnate  narrow  fronds,  and 
A,  inalsum  with  very  large  tripinnate  fronds,  are  two  of  the 
commonest  wild  forms.  Widely  distributed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 
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7.  cystOpteris. 

Rhizome  tufted  or  creeping.  Fronds  tufted  or  scattered, 
1-  to  4-pinnate,  delicate  in  texture ;  veins  pinnate  or  forked, 
ultimate  venules  free.  Sori  dorsal,  globose  on  the  free  venules. 
Indusium  membranous,  convex,  attached  to  the  venule  below 
the  sorus.  There  are  five  species  from  temperate  regions. 
The  name  is  from  iinWif,  a  bladder,  and  Trrep/s,  a  fern,  referring 
to  the  form  of  the  indusium  or  involucre. 

1.  C.frdgilia.  Common  Bladder  Fern. — A  handsome  tufted 
Fern  from  6  to  12  inches  high,  with  bright  green  pinnate  or 
bipinnate  fronds  on  short  brittle  stipes.  Pinnules  triangular 
or  ovate ;  rachis  slightly  winged.  Sori  few  or  many  on  each 
pinnule.  Throughout  Britain,  though  rare  in  the  south,  and 
widely  spread  in  both  the  north  and  south  temperate  regions. 
C.  dentata  and  (7.  Dichieana  are  varieties  of  this  species. 

G.  viontmia  is  a  delicate  mountain  species  with  3-  or  4- 
pinnate  fronds,  found  at  a  great  elevation  in  Scotland. 

Onoclea  aenaibiUs  is  a  hardy  North  American  Fern  with 
separate  barren  and  fertile  fronds.  The  former  are  about  18 
inches  high,  simply  pinnate,  with  long  lanceolate  toothed  pinnae, 
and  the  shorter  fertile  ones  are  bipinnate.  Indusium  inferior, 
bursting  irregularly.  , 

Struthiopterid  Germdnica  is  an  allied  Fern  having  the  fronds  < 
disposed  in  a  tufted  rosette.  The  barren  fronds  are  from  2  to 
3  feet  high,  lanceolate,  bipinnate  with  narrow  pinnules.  The 
fertile  fronds  are  pinnate,  and  appear  within  the  barren  ones, 
and  are  much  shorter.  A  widely  diffused  plant.  Both  this  and 
the  last  are  very  handsome  and  desirable  for  planting  in  damp 
places,  on  the  margins  of  pools,  or  partially  in  water. 

8.  WOODSIA. 

Tufted  dwarf  Ferns  with  pinnate  fronds,  of  which  the  stipes 
are  usually  jointed  above  the  base.  Sori  globose ;  indusium 
attached  under  the  sorus,  at  first  cup- shaped  and  entire,  ulti- 
mately breaking  up  into  filiform  segments.  There  are  14 
species  described,  from  arctic  and  alpine  regions.  This  genus 
is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Woods,  an  English  botanist,  author  of 
the  '  Tourist's  Flora,'  &c. 

Tf.  hyperbdrea  and  W.  ilvensis  are  found  in  Britain  at  con- 
siderable elevations  in  Wales,  North  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  first  the  ultimate  lobes  of  the  linear-lanceolate  fronds 
are  entire,  and  in  the  second  they  are  crenate,  and  the  frond 
is  broadly  lanceolate  in  outline. 
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9.  ASPlDIUM  (Polystichum), 

Tufted  evergreen  Ferns  with  pinnate  fronds,  globose  sori,  and 
a  peltate  orbicular  indusium.  Upwards  of  fifty  species  aVe 
described,  dispersed  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  name  is 
derived  from  axntU^  a  shield,  the  form  of  the  indusium. 

\.  As  aculeatuvi^  syn.  PolyatichuTn  aculeatum, — This  is  one 
of  our  commonest  hedgerow  Ferns,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
general  planting.  It  has  large  lanceolate  bi-  or  tri-pinnate  fronds, 
of  which  the  stipes  and  rachis  are  more  or  less  clothed  with 
ferruginous  scales.  The  pinnules  are  obliquely  rhomboid, 
auricled  and  mucronate  or  awned,  and  the  sori  are  arranged  in 
a  single  row  on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  There  are  three 
tolerably  distinct  forms  : — A,  lobatwm^  with  bipinnate  fronds 
and  rigid  sessile  decurrent  pinnules,  confluent  below ;  the  variety 
lonchitidoldes  is  still  narrower,  approaching  Lanchltis ;  A. 
aculeatum  proper  has  larger  looser  fronds  with  free  sessile 
pinnules  furnished  with  spinulose  teeth ;  and  A.  angtUare  is 
somewhat  membranous  with  small  stalked  loose  pinAules  having 
bristly  teeth.  This  species  is  found  in, Europe,  Western  Asia, 
North  America,  and  the  south  temperate  regions, 

2.  A.  LonchXti8, — The  fronds  of  this  species  are  linear- 
oblong  and  simply  pinnate,  with  obliquely  falcate  spinulose 
pinnules ;  and  the  sori  are  arranged  in  two  or  three  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib. 

Aspidium  falcatum,  syn,  Cyrtdv\iiim  falcatum^  is  ^  very 
distinct  hardy  Fern,  from  China,  Japan,  etc.,  with  simply 
pinnate  rigid  coriaceous  shining  fronds  and  large  obliquely 
ovate-acuminate  pinnules  and  numerous  scattered  sori.  A. 
caryotideum  is  a  variety  with  larger  pinnules,  opaque  above. 
A.  Fortwnei^  syn.  A,  anamophyllum,  has  narrower,  more 
numerous  opaque  pinnules  and  shorter  stipes. 

10.  NEPHRODIUM  (LdMrea). 

This  genus  differs  from  the  last  in  its  reniform  indusium^ 
which  is  attached  by  the  sinus.  The  sori  aye  either  dorsal  or 
terminal  on  the  free  venules  in  the  British  species.  As  defined 
by  Hooker  and  Baker,  this  genus  comprises  upwards  of  200 
species.  The  name  is  from  ve^pos^  a  kidney,  the  shap^  of  the 
indusium. 

1.  N.  FUix-maa^  63m.  Ldstrea  FUiohTnas.  Male  Fern. — A 
very  common  British  Feni  with  bipinnate  tufted  fronds  from  1 
to  3  feet  long,  springing  from  a  short  thick  rootstock,  sometimes 
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forming  a  short  stem  above  ground.  Stipes  short.  Pinnules 
oblong,  more  or  less  toothed.  Sori  large,  in  one  row  on  each 
side  of  the  costa.  There  are  several  varieties,  differing  in  the 
size  and  division  of  the  frond  and  the  quantity  of  chaffy  scales 
on  the  stipes  and  rachis.  N.  Borreri,  N.  dbhreviaturri^  N. 
dffiTie,  and  N.  cristatum,  of  Swartz,  not  of  Sichard,  are  forms  of 
this  species,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  several  crested  and 
proliferous  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  widely-dispersed  species. 
N.  cristatura  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  its  flat,  not 
convex  indusium,  and  in  the  broad  base  of  the  pinnules ;  and 
N,  rigidum  in  its  mucronate  rigid  pinnules.  Both  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  Britain. 

2.  N.  spinuldaurrij  including  K.  dihdatwm^  etc. — This  is 
another  common  species,  usually  affecting  moist  shady  situa- 
tions. It  is  a  very  variable  plant  in  its  extreme  forms.  Tlie 
fronds  are  rather  flaccid,  dark  green,  bi-  or  tri-pinnate,  on  long 
slender  stipes,  and  usually  somewhat  deltoid  in  outline.  Pin- 
nules lobed  to  the  rachis,  furnished  with  awned  teeth.  A  native 
of  Europe,  Asia,  North  America,  and  North  and  South  Africa. 

N.  cbmulum  has  a  more  triangular  and  divided  concave 
frond,  smelling  strongly  of  hay. 

3.  N.  Thelypteris*  Marsh  Fern. — This  is  a  delicate  species 
with  creeping  rootstocks,  lanceolate  pinnate  fronds  about  a  foot 
or  18  inches,  or  even  more  high;  pinnae  deeply  pinnatifid; 
pinnules  entire.  Stipes  equalling  or  exceeding  the  leafy  part 
of  the  frond,  very  slender  and  nearly  or  quite  naked.  It  grows 
in  marshy  and  boggy  places,  and  the  fronds  are  only  of  short 
duration.     Widely  distributed. 

4.  N,  Oreopteris^  syn.  N.  Tnontanum,  Sweet  Mountain 
Fern. — A  handsome  mountain  species  with  tufted  lanceolate 
pinnate  fronds,  pinnae  pinnatifid,  glandular  beneath,  the  lower 
more  distant  and  gradually  smaller ;  pinnules  entire.  Stipes 
short,  scaly.     A  native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 

There  are  several  handsome  Japanese  species  of  this  genus 
belonging  to  the  section  Lastr^a,  as  N.  atratum,  N.  opacwm^ 
and  N.  ert/throsdrum. 

11.  polypOdium. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  amongst  hardy  Ferns  by  its 
globose  sori,  destitute  of  an  indusium  or  involucre.  Rhizome 
creeping  or  tufted ;  fronds  simple,  pinnatifid,  or  pinnate.  Nearly 
400  species  of  widely  different  habit  are  collected  under  this  name. 
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which  is  derived  from  ttoXv*,  many,  and  TroOr,  a  foot,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  numerous  creeping  rhizomes  of  P.  vulgare, 

1.  P.  vnlgare. — This  Fern  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  native  species  by  its  creeping  densely  scaly  aboveground 
rhizomes  and  alternate  pinnatilid  glabrous  stipitate  fronds  with 
oblong  obtuse  pinnules  and  conspicuous  yellow  eventually 
reddish-brown  naked  sori.  It  flourishes  best  on  stumps  of  trees, 
etc.,  by  the  side  of  brooks  or  moist  places,  but  it  may  frequently 
be  seen  on  old  walls,  etc.  The  variety  Ca/mbi^icwm  has  the 
pinnules  finely  divided. 

2.  P.  D)v/dpteris.  Oak  Fern. — An  elegant  species  with 
slender  creeping  rootstocks  and  alternate  bipinnatc  deltoid 
membranous  fronds  of  a  pale  green  colour,  rarely  more  than  6 
to  9  inches  high.  Stipes  slender,  scaly  at  the  base.  Frond 
divided  into  three  nearly  equal  branches,  forming  a  triangle ; 
pinnules  obtuse,  obscurely  toothed.  This  is  found  in  shady 
mountainous  districts  in  Britain,  and  is  widely  distributed  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

P.  Robertianum^  syn.  P.  calcareum^  is  very  near  the  last, 
and  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  it.  The  fronds  are  more 
coriaceous  atnd  glandular,  and  the  lateral  branches  of  the  frond 
are  smaller  than  the  central  one.  It  is  a  rare  Fern  in  Britain, 
growing  on  limestone  rocks. 

3.  P.  Phegdptens.  Beech  Fern. — A  delicate  small-growing 
species  with  pale-green  pinnate  triangular  fronds  from  6 
inches  to  a  foot  high.  Pinnae  pinnatifid,  the  lower  pair  much 
smaller  than  the  others  and  deflexed.  Pinnules  obtuse,  ciliate ; 
stipes  very  slender  and  brittle,  exceeding  the  leafy  portion  of 
tlie  frond,  slightly  scaly  at  the  base.  Moist  shady  woods  and 
rocks  throughout  Britain.  Distribution  general  in  the  north 
temperate  zone. 

4.  P.  alpSatre^  syn.  Pseudatkyrium  cdpSstre.  —  This  is 
strictly  an  alpine  species,  resembling  the  Lady  Fern  in  general 
appearance.  It  has  a  stout  rhizome  and  lanceolate  bipinnate 
fronds  varying  from  6  inches  to  2  or  even  3  feet  in  height. 
Pinnae  pinnatifid;  pinnules  toothed.  Stipes  4  to  6  inches 
high,  scaly  at  the  base.  Sori  arranged  in  a  single  row  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib.  In  Britain  only  on  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Scotland,  and  in  arctic  and  alpine  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Western  Asia. 

P.  flexile  or  humile  is  a  vanety  with  looser  narrower  fronds, 
and  more  distant  deflexed  pinnae. 
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PolyjpddiuTn  or  Niphdbolus  Lingua  has  coriaceous  entire 
strap-shaped  fronds,  rusty  tomentose  beneath.  It  is  a  native 
of  Japan  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

12.  GYMNOGRlMME. 

This  is  a  very  large  genus  containing  nearly  one  hundred 
species,  chiefly  from  tropical  climates.  Like  the  last,  it  has 
naked  sori,  but  here  they  are  linear.  The  name  is  from Tv/nior, 
naked,  and  ypafifirf^  writing,  in  reference  to  the  naked  sori. 

1.  0.  leptophylla. — This  is  a  dwarf  fragile  annual  species 
with  bi-  or  tri -pinnate  tufted  fronds  and  narrow  linear  pinnules. 
The  inner  fronds  are  on  longer  stipes,  and  more  fruitful  than 
the  outer.  It  is  a  very  widely  distributed  plant,  and  may  be 
raised  from  spores  with  very  little  trouble. 

Sub-Oedeb  II— Hymenoph^UesB. 

Rootstock  creeping.  Fronds  circinnate  in  vernation,  very  de- 
licate and  almost  transparent,  with  reticulate  veins.  Involucre 
bivalved  or  bilabiate.  Spore-cases  sessile,  on  a  clavate  or  fili- 
form receptacle  surrounded  with  a  complete  oblique  or  trans- 
verse ring. 

13.  HYMENOPfffLLUM. 

Fronds  small,  twice  to  four  times  pinnatifid  or  pinnate; 
pinnules  with  a  midrib  and  no  lateral  veins.  Sori  marginal, 
axillary  or  terminal.  Involucre  bivalved,  of  the  same  texture 
as  and  sunk  in  the  frond,  or  free.  Spore-cases  sessile,  on  a  co- 
lumnar receptacle  within  the  involucre ;  ring  oblique.  There  are 
seventy  species  known,  chiefly  from  tropical  and  south  temperate 
regions.  The  name  is  from  vfii]v^  a  membrane,  and  <^vXXoy,  a 
leaf,  from  the  texture  of  the  fronds. 

1.  ff.  TuTibridgense. — Fronds  1  to  4  inches  high,  ovate, 
pinnate  at  the  base,  pinnatifid  upwards ;  pinnules  linear, 
imdiVided  or  bifid,  bristly  toothed.  Involucre  toothed.  This 
elegant  little  plant  grows  in  dense  matted  patches,  and  in  habit 
resembles  more  some  of  the  Hepdticce  than  the  true  Ferns.  It 
is  found  in  moist,  shady  situations  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
and  throughout  Europe  from  Belgium  southwards,  and  also  in 
the  south  temperate  regions. 

2.  H.  unilaterale^  syn.  H,  Wilsoni. — This  is  very  near  the 
last,  but  it  has  recurved  darker  green  more  rigid  pinnaB,  and 
entire  lips  to  the  involucres.  It  has  about  the  same  range  as 
No.  1. 
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14.  TRICHOMANES. 

This  genus  differs  from  the  last  in  its  cup-shaped  involucre, 
and  its  long  filiform  receptacle.  About  eighty  species  are  found 
in  temperate  and  tropical  coimtries.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  is  variously  explained,  but  all  of  the  explanations  are 
open  to  doubt. 

1.  T.  radlcaTia,  Fronds  6  to  12  inches  high,  pellucid,  bi- 
or  tri-pinnatifid,  rachis  winged.  Stipes  2  to  6  inches,  stout  and 
wiry.  This  is  very  rare,  and  the  only  native  species.  It  is 
found  in  Wales,  and  in  a  few  localities  in  Ireland,  in  the 
vicinity  of  streams  or  waterfalls. 

The  members  of  this  and  ilie  foregoing  genus  are  not  suitable 
for  open-air  culture  except  under  quite  peculiar  conditions, 

Sub-Order  III. — OsmtindesD. 

Fronds  coriaceous  or  membranous,  circinnate  in  vernation. 
Spore-cases  clustered  in  a  branched  panicle  terminating  the 
frond,  2-valved,  opening  across  the  apex,  and  furnished  with 
a  short  horizontal  ring. 

15.  OSMtJNDA. 

Rhizomes  tuberous,  densely  branohed,  clothed  with  fibres. 
Fronds  coriaceous,  tufted,  once  or  twice  pinnate.  There  are 
six  species  from  various  temperate  and  tropics^l  regions.  Named 
after  a  Celtic  deity. 

1.  0.  regalia.  Fern-Royal.— .-This  is  the  noblest  of  our  native 
Ferns,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  10  feet.  The  fronds 
are  bipinnate,  branched,  and  fertile  at  the  top.  It  is  found  in 
damp,  boggy  woods  in  this  country,  and  is  widely  diffused  in 
the  north  temperate  zone. 

0.  Claytoniand,  syn.  0.  interrupta,  is  a  dwarf  species  about 
1 8  inches  or  2  feet  high,  clothed  with  a  ferruginous  tomentum 
wlien  young,  with  the  barren  and  fertile  pinnae  intermixed ; 
and  0.  cmnamdmea  has  distinct  fertile  and  sterile  fronds,  the 
former  much  the  smaller.  Both  are  hardy,  and  natives  of 
North  America,  &c. 

Sub-Order  IV.— OphiogWssesa. 

Fronds  straight  in  vernation.  Spore-cases  large,  2-valved, 
destitute  of  a  ring,  arranged  in  spikes  or  panicles* 
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IG.  ophioglOssum. 

Rootstock  with  fleshy  fibrous  roots.  Frond  oblong-lanceo- 
late, with  a  simple  fertile  spike  attached  to  it,  much  in  the  way 
of  the  spathe  and  spadix  of  the  Aroklew.  Spore-cases  confluent, 
globose,  arranged  in  a  distichous  spike.  There  are  about  four 
widely-distributed  species.  Name  from  o^w,  a  snake,  and 
y\a>aaaj  a  tongue,  in  allusion  to  the  fertile  spike. 

1.  0.  vulgatum.   Adder's  Tongue. — This  curious  little  plant 

is  very  distinct  from  all  other  Ferns.  The  single  frond  is  from  3  to 

9  inches  high,  with  a  blade  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  varying 

from  ovate-oblong  to  lanceolate.  There  are  two  forms — vulgatum 

proper,  with  ovate  fronds  and  long  fertile  spikes ;  and  Lua^l- 

tdnicuni^  with  narrow  lanceolate  fronds  and  spikes  leas  than 

an  inch  long.     The  former  is  not  uncomimon  in  pastures  and 

woods,  and  it  is  also  common  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 

north  and  south. 

17.  BOTRtCHIUM. 

This  genus  differs  from  the  last  in  its  pinnate  or  bipinnate 
fronds  and  compound  panicle  of  clustered  spore-cases.  There 
are  six  species,  from  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  The  n«me 
is  derived  from  l36Tpu9^  a  cluster,  the  form  of  the  inflorescence. 

1.  B.  Lunaria.  Moonwoit, — Frond  fleshy,  about  4  or  6 
inches  high,  pinnate,  with  lunate,  crenate,  or  pinnatifid  pinna*. 
A  widely  distributed  plant,  but  not  so  frequent  in  Britain  as 
its  ally  the  Adder's  Tongue. 

The  remaining  orders  of  this  division  are  scantily,  if  at  all, 
represented  in  gardens,  except  under  glass.  We  have  several 
native  species  of  the  Lycopodiacece^  five  belonging  to  the  genus 
LycopddiuTn,  and  one  to  SelaginSlla,  There  is  also  one  hardy, 
or  nearly  hardy,  Japanese  species  belonging  to  the  latter  genus, 
8.  involvena.  It  belongs  to  the  section  with  dwarf  rosulate 
flat  fan-like  branches.  Of  the  EqidsetacecBj  the  very  large 
Hoi-setail,  EquisUum  maximum^  syn.  E.  Telmateia^  deserves 
mention,  as  it  is  a  grand  plant  for  introducing  in  damp>  rich 
soil,  where  it  is  not  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  favourable 
situations  its  barren  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet.  The 
distinct  manner  of  growth  peculiar  to  this  genus,  in  which  the 
lateral  branches  are  arranged  in  whorls  one  above  the  other 
from  a  sheathed  jointed  stem,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place 
in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 


< 


PART    II. 

PRACTICAL    GARDENING 


CHAPTEK  I, 
THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PLANTS. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  plants  depends  upon  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  essential  to  their  perfect  development, 
such  as  climate,  soil,  and  general  treatment.  We  devote  a  few 
pages  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  these  conditions  in  their 
relation  to  plant  life.  These  paragraphs  are  necessaril}*  brief, 
but  we  have  endeavoured  to  condense  as  much  information  in 
them  as  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  admit  of ;  and  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  simple  explanations  or  directions,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  use  of  those  possessing  little  practical 
knowledge. 

§  1.  Vegetable  Phtsioloot  akd  Econoht  considered  in 
their  relations  to  horticulture. 

A  few  words  on  the  composition  of  the  permanent  fabric  of 
plants  and  the  principal  phenomena  of  plant-life  may  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  exercising  the  utmost  care  and  fore- 
thought in  all  cultural  operations. 

Vegetable  organisms  consist  of  every  intermediate  gradation 
between  a  single  cell  without  any  visible  reproductive  organs,  up 
to  very  complex  combinations  and  modifications  of  tissue  and 
elaborate  organs  of  reproduction  in  the  higher  stages  of  de- 
velopment. We  purpose  limiting  our  remarks  to  the  growth, 
composition,  and  functions  of  the  nutritive  organs,  or  root, 
stem,  and  leaves.  All  plants  coming  within  our  province  are 
built  up  of  an  infinity  of  cells,  forming  two  principal  kinds  of 
titfsue,  namely,  vascular  or  woody  tissue,  and  cellular  or  lier- 
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taceous  tissue.  The  cells  themselves  are  composed  of  carlwi], 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  their  contents  of  the  same  elements, 
with  the  addition  of  nitrogen.  With  these  essential  elements 
several  others  are  associated  in  different'  plants.  The  com- 
moner ones  are  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silex,  potash,  soda,  and 
lime.  The  chemical  compounds  of  organic  origin  are  ternary, 
quaternary,  or  even  more  complicated  ;  whereas  inorganic  com- 
pounds generally  are  binary.  Sugar  and  starch  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  most  familiar  vegetable  compounds.  Amongst 
vegetable  acids,  citric,  malic,  and  oxalic  are  the  commonest. 
Quinine,  cinchonine,  and  morphine  are  valuable  alkaloid  drugs. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  plant-life  coming  under  our  con- 
sideration are :  germiriation,  absorption^  and  respiration. 

1.  Germination. — This  is  the  first  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  life  in  a  plant  from  a  seed.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  stage  certain  conditions  are  indispensable. 
These  essential  conditions  are  :  warmth,  moisture,  and  air.  The 
temperature  at  which  seeds  will  germinate  varies  considerably 
in  different  species,  ranging  mainly  from  40**  to  75®  Fahrenheit. 
But  the  seeds  of  some  hardy  plants  will  vegetate  at  a  lower 
temperature,  whilst  a  few  tropical  things  require  a  still  higher 
degree  of  warmth  to  start  them  into  life.  There  must  be 
sufficient  moisture  within  reach  of  the  seed  to  enable  it  to 
burst  its  coat  by  absorption  and  feed  the  young  embryo.  And 
the  access  of  air  is  indispensable  to  effect  the  chemical  changes 
to  which  the  contents  of  the  seed  afe  subject  in  germination  for 
the  use  of  the  young  plant.  Unless  these  three  conditions  are 
united  in  their  proper  degrees,  the  seeds  will  soon  perish, 
especially  if  there  be  an  excess  of  humidity.  In  the  absence  of 
moisture,  and  when  not  exposed  to  deleterious  atmospheric 
or  other  influences,  some  seeds  will  retain  their  germinating 
powers  for  many  years,  whilst  others  will  not  grow  after  the 
first  season.  Most  seeds  contain  the  nourishment  required 
for  the  support  of  the  young  plant  in  its  earliest  stage.  This 
is  stored  up  either  in  the  embryo  itself,  and  chiefly  in  the 
cotyledons,  or  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  starch  and  other 
ingredients,  in  the  albumen,  surrounding  the  embryo,  and 
constituting  in  many  cases  the  bulk  of  the  seed.  When  a  seed 
is  committed  to  the  soil,  it  more  or  less  rapidly  absorbs  suffi- 
cient water  to  soften  its  coats  and  distend  the  tissue  of  the 
embryo,  causing  it  to  push  forth  its  radicle  or  rqotlet,  which 
invariably  turns  downwards,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the 
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seed  may  be.  This  is  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  plumule  or  growing  point  of  the  stem,  emerging  from 
between  the  cotyledons  when  there  are  two,  or  laterally  when 
there  is  only  one.  *  Immediately  water  is  absorbed,  and,  other  con- 
ditions  being  favourable,  important  chemical  changes  are  started 
into  operation.  The  most  important  is  the  transformation  of 
the  insoluble  stai'ch  of  the  perisperm  or  cotyledons  into  soluble 
sugar,  thereby  rendering  it  available  to  circulate  with  the 
imbibed  water  in  the  growing  tissue.  This  constitutes  the  first 
food  of  the  young  plant,  just  as  milk  is  the  first  pourishment 
of  the  young  of  mammiferous  animals,  and  the  white  of  an  egg 
the  support  of  the  young  bird  during  the  period  of  incubation. 
The  solution  of  the  starch  is  gi*adual  in  its  action,  and,  when 
this  provision  is  exhausted,  if  due  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
selection  of  soil  and  in  the  supply  of  moisture,  the  young  plant 
will  be  in  a  state  to  draw  and  to  assimilate  the  elements  it 
requires  from  the  earth.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
plants  the  cotyledons  are  borne  above  the  soil,  as  in  the  Scarlet 
Eunner  Bean ;  but  there  are  others,  like  the  Pea,  in  which  they 
remain  buried  in  the  ground.  And,  again,  there  are  others 
in  which  the  cotyledon  or  cotyledons  never  become  free  from 
the  seed-shell,  especially  of  those  seeds  of  which  the  albumen 
is  of  a  homy  nature,  and  in  which  the  process  of  conversion 
into  sugar  is  slow  ;  the  cotyledons  serving  in  this  case  as  con- 
ductors of  the  sugary  matter  to  the  young  plant,  according  as 
it  is  developed  from  the  albumen.  So  long  as  the  cotyledons 
remain  buried  beneath  the  soil,  they  retain  the  white  hue  they 
had  in  the  seed ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  under  the 
influence  of  light,  they  secrete  chlorophyll,  and  otherwise  fulfil 
the  functions  of  true  leaves. 

The  time  consumed  by  seeds  in  germination  varies  according 
as  the  conditions  are  more  or  less  favourable  for  the  same 
species  ;  but  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  time  required 
by  the  seeds  of  different  species.  Certain  seeds,  those  of  the 
common  Mustard  (Sinapis  alba)  amongst  others,  will  germinate 
in  forty-eight  hours,  01  even  in  a  shorter  period  ;  whilst  the 
majority  of  seeds  require  a  week,  and  from  that  to  several  weeks. 
And  lastly,  there  are  some  seeds  that  exhibit  no  sign  of  life 
until  they  have  been  in  the  ground  one  or  two  years.     These 

*  The  germination  of  Ferns,  as  explained  under  that  order,  is  a  very  different 
process;  the  act  of  impregnation  not  taking  place  till  after  the  first  stage  of 
development  of  the  8pi>res. 
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are  principally  such  as  have  hard  woody  or  homy  integuments, 
those  of  the  Kose,  for  example.  Experience  has,  moreover, 
taught  that  the  oldef  seeds  are  the  longer  they  are  in  ger- 
minating. Some  seeds  must  be  sown  almost  immediately  after 
they  are  harvested,  as  contact  with  the  air  causes  them  to 
decay  and  soon  destroys  their  vitality ;  hence  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  introducing  many  desirable  exotic  plants. 
Others,  again,  will  retain  their  germinating  powers  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  And  we  may  add  that  seeds  buried  too  deep 
in  the  soil  for  atmospheric  influences  to  reach  them  will  pre- 
serve their  vitality  for  a  period  to  which  we  can  assign  no 
limits — perhaps  thousands  of  years,  as  would  appear  from  the 
plants  that  often  spring  up  on  newly  moved  soil  and  in  fresh 
clearings,  which  are  sometimes  different  from  any  previously 
seen  in  tlie  surrounding  country. 

2,  Absorption. — This  term  is  employed  to  designate  the  act 
by  which  a  plant  draws  the  materials  neces^ry  for  its  growth 
and  sustenance  from  the  soil  and  air.  All  parts  of  a  plant 
contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  function,  or  at  least  so  loug 
as  they  are  young  and  herbaceous.  But  the  root  is  the  prin- 
cipal channel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  various  constituents 
which  go  to  build  up  a  plant.  And  the  tender  extremities 
(spongioles)  of  their  fibrils  or  ramifications  are  the  most  active 
points.  Leaves,  too,  are  provided  with  numerous  minute  open- 
ings, termed  stomates,  which,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  plant,  are 
either  open  or  closed. 

The  elements  taken  up  by  plants  through  these  two  channels 
are  either  in  the  gaseous  or  liquid  state,  for  not  the  minutest 
particles  one  could  imagine  to  be  held  in  suspension  by 
water  can  enter.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  very  fine, 
almost  impalpable  grains  of  dust  may  mechanically  pene- 
trate the  stomates,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
absorbed.  On  the  contrary,  they  obstruct  and  destroy  these 
passages  and  prevent  the  leaves  from  exercising  their  physio- 
logical functions  in  a  regular  manner,  and  consequently  the 
health  of  the  plant  becomes  impaired.  This  effect  is  well- 
known  to  gardeners,  especially  on  window  and  conservatory 
plants,  and  on  those  in  the  open  air  near  public  roads,  which 
they  obviate  by  frequently  syringing,  or  otherwise  the  plants 
would  inevitably  be  choked.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  the 
rains  are  sufficient  to  accomplish   this  purpose.     The  action 
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of  the  roots  is  exercised  especially  on  the  water  contained  in 
the  soil,  principally  in  its  ordinary  liquid  state.  This  water  is 
never  quite  pure.  By  virtue  of  its  dissolving  qualities  it  is 
more  or  less  charged  with  various  foreign  matters,  the  most 
important  of  which  for  vegetation  are  the  salts  of  potash  and 
soda,  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  and  ammoniacal 
and  carbonic  acid  gases.  Brought  into  contact  with  the 
constantly  renewed  cellules  of  the  spongioles,  they  enter  and 
are  transmitted  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  plant. 
These  spongioles  act  as  perfect  filters,  permitting  the  pas- 
sage of  matenals  held  in  solution,  but  barring  it  effectually 
to  the  corpuscles  that  are  merely  held  in  suspension  by 
the  fluids.  The  circulation  of  these  fluids  from  cell  to  cell 
through  the  plant  is  effected  by  a  process  termed  endosmosis, 
and  dependent  upon  a  difference  in  the  density  or  chemical 
composition  of  the  contents  of  the  neighbouring  cells,  which 
aiuses  a  current  to  set  in  through  the  permeable  partitions 
of  the  cells,  and  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  disparity  in 
their  contents.  The  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  leaves 
governs  to  a  certain  extent  the  flow  of  the  sap.  Neither  the 
cells  of  the  spongioles  nor  of  any  of  the  tissues  which  the 
absorbed  water  traverses  are  empty,  for  they  already. contain 
liquids  charged  with  diverse  substances,  principally  sugary 
matters.  The  water  pumped  up  from  the  soil  mixes  with 
these  liquids,  and  becomes  thereby  what  is  termed  the  crude 
or  ascending  sap,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elaborated  or 
descending  sap.  It  receives  the  latter  designation  after  it 
lias  been  assimilated,  or  undergone  important  alterations  by 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences  in  the  leaves,  and  rendered 
fit  for  the  alimentation  of  the  plant.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  explain  that  the  ascending  course  of  the  sap  is  not  exactly 
the  same  in  all  vegetables,  but  varies  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  species.  In  Dicotyledons  or  Exogenous  plants,  and  par- 
ticularly in  trees,  where  it  has  been  more  carefully  studied,  it 
rises  through  the  young  wood  or  alburnum ;  and  the  assimilated 
sap  descends  through  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark.  Sap  rises, 
everything  else  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
size  of  the  conducting  channels.  This  effect  is  more  easily  seen 
in  plants  with  slender  scandent  stems,  like  the  Vine  and  Ivy, 
which  can  climb  to  the  summits  of  lofty  trees  or  buildings.  In 
the  majority  of  these  plants  there  is  a  great  development  of 
foliiige,  and  consequently  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  is  lost  by 
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tiiLiispiration,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry.  To 
keep  up  a  corresponding  supply  there  must  be  free  and  rapid 
circulation,  which  is  the  case  in  the  Vine,  as  everybody  knows 
who  has  cut  an  active  growing  cane,  and  observed  the  copious 
discharge  of  sap.  A  transverse  section  of  the  Vine  will  show 
these  vessels  even  without  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

The  chief  substance  useful  to  man  furnished  by  the  sap  of 
plants  is  sugar,  which  is  produced  by  such  diverse  plants  as  the 
Siigar-cane,  Beet,  Sugar  Maple,  and  many  Palms,  etc. 

As  we  have  previously  observed,  the  leaves  and  other  green 
pai*ts  of  plants  are  also  organs  of  absorption ;  but  their  action 
is  limited  to  the  imbibition  of  aqueous  vapour  and  the  gases 
contained  in  the  air,  principally  oxygen,  carbonic  acid>  and 
ammoniacal  gases. 

3.  Respiration. — ^The  respii-ation  of  plants  is  a  very  compli- 
cated function,  having  its  seat  in  all  the  green  parts,  but  more 
especially  in  the  leaves.  It  results  in  the  elaboration  or  assi- 
milation of  the  sap,  which  through  this  agency  becomes  avail- 
able for  building  up  and  nourishing  the  vegetable  &bric. 
Jjooked  upon  from  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  leaves  are 
analogous  to  the  limgs  of  animals,  as  those  organs  form  the 
principal  laboratory  for  the  production  and  purification  of  the 
blood.  We  shall  see  that  light  exercises  considerable  influence 
over  this  important  function. 

When  the  ascending  sap  reaches  the  leaves  and  fills  their 
cells,  it  is  rapidly  concentrated  by  the  evaporation  or  transpira- 
tion of  its  surplus  water.  This  water,  which  is  no  longer 
separated  from  the  outward  air  except  by  the  thin  cell-walls, 
penetrates  them  and  is  dispersed  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  invisible  vapom*,  to  which  the  stomates  give  issue. 
The  drier  the  air,  the  greater  the  transpiration  from  the  leaves, 
and  the  greater  the  consequent  tax  upon  the  roots  to  keep  up 
an  adequate  supply  by  absorption.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  connected  with  economy  of  plant-life  for  the 
consideration  of  the  practical  gardener.  The  principal  cause 
of  loss  by  death  of  newly  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs,  espe- 
cially if  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  evergreens,  in  full  foliage, 
or  shortly  before  deciduous  species  put  forth  their  leaves,  is 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  roots  to  maintain  the  necessary 
supply  of  water  to  compensate  for  that  transpired,  causing  the 
tissues  of  the  foliage  to  shrivel  and  ultimately  become  unable 
to  perform  the  operation.     This  will  frequently  happen  when 
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the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  removal  to  secure 
all  the  roots  without  injury,  and  when  abundance  of  water  is 
within  their  reach.  This  may  arise  from  a  paucity  of  small 
roots  ;  and  when  a  tree  has  but  a  few  large  eoarse  roots,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  lift  it  with  a  ball  of  earth ;  and  a  very  short 
exposure  of  the  iSbrils  to  a  drying  wind  will  destroy  their  delicate 
spongioles  or  absorbing  parts.  Some  plants  will  readily  replace 
their  fibrils,  whilst  others,  and  especially  those  with  coarse  roots, 
do  so  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  if  the  circumstances  be  un- 
favourable. In  instances  of  this  kind  it  is  useless  to  confine 
one's  attentions  to  the  roots.  The  top  must  be  cared  for,  and 
this  is  best  done  by  covering  it  over  with  bast  mats  in  very  hot 
sunny  or  drying  weather.  From  time  to  time  the  mats  should 
be  moistened  to  moderate  the  transpiration  of  the  plant.  The 
trouble  involved  in  this  operation  would  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  preservation  of  choice  shrubs* 

After  a  prolonged  drought  the  leaves  of  many  herbaceous 
plants,  whose  roots  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the  soil,  droop 
during  the  day  when  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun, 
because  the  evaporation  is  in  excess  of  the  absorption.  But 
the  dews  of  night  are  sufficient,  as  a  rule,  in  our  climate,  to 
afford  them  moisture  enough  to  rise  again  and  recover  their 
former  firmness.  In  hotter,  drier  climates,  however,  as  in 
some  parts  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa,  a  great  mimber 
of  plants  succumb,  that  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a  much 
longer  existence.  In  dull,  rainy  weather  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration is  almost  nil. 

From  the  diflFerences  in  their  structure,  plants  possess  greater 
or  less  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  continued  dry  weather. 
These  differences  are  in  texture,  number  of  stomates,  thickness 
of  epidermis,  and  also  depth  reached  by  the  roots.  Relatively, 
annual  and  perennial  herbs  suffer  nK)re  from  drought  than 
woody  and  arborescent  plants;  and  aquatic  plants  wither 
almost  directly  they  are  taken  from  the  water.  Trees  with 
coriaceous  leaves,  like  the  common  Box,  with  hard  wood  or 
deep  roots,  suffer  little  from  long  droughts;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  most  plants  with  succulent,  fleshy  leaves  or 
stems,  owing  to  their  thick  epidermis  and  few  stomates.  The 
plants  belonging  to  the  latter  category  abound  in  hot,  dry 
countries. 

The  condensation  of  the  sap  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  is 
insufficient   of  itself  to   give  it  the  necessary  nutritive  pro- 
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perties  which  should  distinguish  it.  It  has  yet  to  undergo 
impoilant  modifications  in  its  chemical  composition.  A  certain 
temperature  is  indispensable  to  accomplish  this  change ;  bat 
it  is  sunlight  that  plays  the  principal  rdle. 

Delicate  and  complicated  experiments  have  demonstrated 
the  fact,  that  (in  many  instances,  at  least)  during  the  day, 
and  especially  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  all 
green  parts  of  plants  exhale  oxygen  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
during  the  night,  or  when  in  darkness,  they  give  off  carbonic 
acid.  Oxygen  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  sap,  which  the  plants  have  drawn  &om 
the  soil  or  absorbed  directly  from  the  atmosphere  through  their 
leaves.  Under  the  influence  of  light,  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  liberated,  and  the  carbon  fixed  in  the  tissues  of  the 
plant,  entering  itself  into  fresh  combinations,  termed  proxi- 
mate principles.  Although  plants  exhale  a  certain  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  under  the  conditions  here  indicated,  and 
perhaps  also  under  other  conditions,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
disengaged  is  greatly  in  excess,  as  the  immense  annual  growth 
of  wood  in  all  parts  of  the  world  goes  to  prove.  In  fact,  it 
is  beyond  dispute  that  plants  ai-e  mainly  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving the  equilibrium  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  their  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  respired  by 
animals,  and  restitution  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  oxygen 
to  the  air. 

All  parts  of  plants  naturally  deprived  of  light,  as  roots, 
tubers,  rhizomes,  etc.,  do  not  themselves  fix  the  carbon  con- 
tained in  their  tissues,  nor  become  green  ;  but  it  is  assimilated 
for  them  in  the  leaves,  and  returned  through  the  circulating 
channels.  Nevertheless,  these  parts  when  partially  exposed  to 
light  become  green,  and  are  capable  of  elaborating  their  sap. 
There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  degree  of  light  re- 
quired by  different  plants  to  enable  them  to  form  the  chloro- 
phyll, or  green  colouring  matter  common  to  most  vegetable 
organisnas,  of  which  carbon  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients. 
For  the  greater  part,  direct  exposure  to  the  sim  in  a  climate 
suitable  to  their  nature,  other  things  being  equal,  is  necessary 
for  the  perfect  development  of  plants.  But  Ferns,  and  some 
other  plants,  will  flourish  and  reproduce  themselves  in  semi- 
darkness.  This  well-known  action  of  light  and  darksess  on 
plants  is  taken  advantage  of  by  gardeners  in  blanching  Endive, 
Seakale,  etc.,  and  thereby  rendering  them  more  fit  for  food, 
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as  this  process  not  only  changes  the  colour  of  a  plant,  but  also 
greatly  modifies  its  other  secretions. 

The  sources  of  nitrogen  and  many  other  constituents  of  the 
ternary  and  quaternary  proximate  principles  of  plants,  and  by 
what  agencies  these  combinations  are  effected,  are  subjects  still 
engaging  the  attention  of  scientific  men. 

§  2.  CuMATE,  ITS  Influence  on  Vegetation. 

Vegetable  organisms,  more  than  animal,  and  especially  than 
man,  are  subject  to  the  influences  of  relatively  slight  deviations  of 
both  heat  and  cold  in  diverse  degrees,  according  to  the  climatal 
conditions  of  their  natural  habitats.  Taking  those  plants  in 
general  cultivation  for  om-  guide,  an  access  of  heat  beyond 
what  may  be  termed  normal  seems  to  be  less  injurious  than 
an  increase  of  cold.  But  even  heat  above  the  temperature 
natural  to  a  plant  will  eventually  kill  it,  though  its  action 
is  slow  in  comparison  with  that  of  cold.  Frost  is  very 
decided  and  rapid  in  its  action,  its  effects  being  visible 
almost  immediately  after  a  fall  in  the  temperature.  Thif» 
peculiai'  susceptibility  is  only  understood  by  its  results,  though 
doubtless  an  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  differences  of 
organisation  of  species  restricted  to  diflferent  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that  by  no  process 
of  acclimatization  can  we  succeed  in  making  a  plant  frost- 
proof, even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  degree.  Under  other- 
wise favourable  conditions,  it  is  true,  a  plant  will  withstand  a 
somewhat  lower  air-temperature  than  it  is  subject  to  in  a 
natural  state.  To  illustrate  the  certain  and  unchangeable 
eflFects  of  temperature  on  plants,  we  need  only  mention 
such  familiar  examples  as  the  Potato  and  the  Dahlia.  We 
mention  these  because  they  have  been  under  cultivation 
with  us  for  a  long  series  of  years,  without  producing  any 
visible  or  appreciable  alteration  in  their  constitution,  in  so 
far  as  it  concerns  their  power  of  enduring  cold.  From  the 
same  cause,  acting  inversely,  it  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases 
impossible,  to  grow  mountain  and  arctic  plants  .success- 
fully ;  that  is  to  say,  to  keep  them  alive  and  in  health  for  a 
.  number  of  years.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  the  actual  increase  of 
temperature  is  less  injurious  than  the  lengthened  growing 
period  to  which  plants  from  colder  regions  are  subject  under  cul- 
tivation in  this  country ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  a  distinction  with 
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scarcely  a  difference.     In  practice,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
various  plants   employed   for  the  summer  decoration  of  the 
parterre  have  each  and  all  of  them  clearly  defined  constitutions. 
One  or  two  degrees .  of  frost  for  the  shortest  period  will  kill 
some  plants  outright,  and  the  same  species  will  succumh  to  a 
continued  temperature  many  degrees  above  the  freezing  point; 
whilst  other  species  will  bear  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  more 
degrees  respectively  without  sustaining  any  permanent  injury. 
The  common  Groundsel,  and  several  other  early-flowering  some- 
what succulent  plants,  will  bear  as  much  as  forty  degrees  of 
frost  for  a  short  time  without  receiving  any  permanent  injury. 
From  the  existence  of  these  natural  laws,  it  will  be  appaiient  that 
only  those  plants  from  countries  enjoying  a  similar  climate  to 
our  own  will  flourish  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round  with- 
out protection.'      Plants,  it  has  been  observed,  will  bear  a 
lower  air-temperature,  under  certain  favourable  conditions,  than 
that  to  which  they  are  normally  exposed.     These  modifying  con- 
ditions are,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  situation,  governed  hy 
the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere.     But  we 
shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  soils.     It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
the  average  annual  rainfall,  winter  and  summer  temperatures, 
and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  of  different  parts  of  the 
country,   are,  to  a  limited   extent,  a  guide  to  the  gardener 
as  to   what  plants   will   succeed   in   his  particular  locality. 
Speaking  generally,  the  farther  southward  and  westward  we  get 
in  Britain,  the  higher  is  the  mean  winter  temperature ;  but 
there  are  quite  local  conditions,  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
that  render  calculations  based  entirely  upon  the  temperature 
and  rain&ll  of  a  district  almost  valueless.     These  are  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
altitude  and  inclination  of  the  groimd.     One  great  modifying 
influence  on  the  winter  temperature  of  the  south-western  coast, 
especially  of  the  British  Isles,  is  the  warm  ocean  stream  that 
flows  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  washes  our  shores.     To  a 
smaller  extent,  this  holds  good  for  the  whole  country.     As  com- 
pared with  the  same  latitudes  on  the  continent,  our  winters  are 
milder,  and  our  summers  some  degrees  colder.     And,  by  way 
of  compensation  for  our  cloudy  skies  and  frequent  rains,  we 

■  In  the  Introduction,  a  few  remarks  on  the  Geography  of  Plants  hardj  in  Britain 
will  be  found,  with  indications  of  the  principal  countries  whence  we  obtain  our 
hardy  exotios. 
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enjoy  the  delights  of  luxuriant  verdure  all  through  the  heat  of 
summer ;  whereas  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe  vegetation 
is  scorched  up.  The  disadvantages  are  also  important,  espe* 
cially  a  deficiency  of  solar  heat  for  the  maturation  of  fruits 
and  seeds  of  many  plants.  There  is  a  great  divergence  in 
the  direction  of  the  isothermal  lines  in  simimer  and  winter 
for  the  British  Isles.  The  general  direction  of  the  summer 
lines  is  from  west  by  south  to  east  by  north,  with  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  inland  in  the  centre  and  south  of  England ; 
whilst  the  winter  lines  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  east  and  west 
coasts.  The  mean  sunmier  temperature  ranges  from  68**  or  64** 
in  the  south  of  England  to  55^  or  56^  in  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
and  the  mean  winter  temperature  ranges  from  37^  on  the  eastern 
coast  and  inland,  to  39^  on  the  north-west  and  south-east 
coasts,  and  upwards  to  43^  or  44^  in  the  south-west.  But  winter 
extremes,  more  than  winter  means,  affect  the  gardener ;  and 
when  the  thermometer  falls  below  zero  the  frost  is  very  destruc- 
tive. In  round  numbers,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
British  Isles  is  about  50%  but  it  varies  in  different  localities  from 
53**to47%  The  higher  summer  temperature  of  the  east  and 
centre  raises  the  mean  annual  temperature  considerably ;  but  the 
difference  of  six  or  seven  degrees  in  the  mean  winter  tempera- 
ture of  different  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of 
extreme  degrees  of  cold,  goes  farther  to  determine  the  question 
whether  certain  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  without 
or  with  only  slight  protection  in  winter.  Although  the  mild 
and  comparatively  equable  climate  of  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land and  the  south  of  Ireland  is  &vourable  to  the  existence 
of  tender  subjects  such  as  will  not  withstand  the  climate  of 
the  centre  and  east,  the  higher  summer  temperature  of  the 
last-named  region,  coupled  with  less  rainfall  and  more  sunlight, 
is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  fruit  and  seed  grower.  Many 
plants  that  flower  freely  in  the  moist  uniform  climate  of  the 
south-west  do  not  ripen  their  fruits ;  whereas  the  more  con- 
tinental summer  of  the  centre  and  south-east  is  sufficient  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  There  is  a  still  greater  disparity  in 
the  average  annual  amount  of  rain  falling  in  different  parts 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  greatest  fall  is  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britain  in  moimtainous  districts,  gradually 
diminishing  eastward,  and  reaching  its  minimum  in  the  south- 
eastern counties.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  Ireland  and 
hilly  regions   in  the  west  of  Britain  ranges  from  80  to  150 
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inches,  and  in  some  localities  even  this  large  amount  is  ex- 
ceeded, especially  in  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
in  Cumberland.  In  less  elevated  parts  of  the  west,  it  ranges 
from  30  to  40  inches,  and  in  the  east  and  south-east  from  20 
to  28  inches  annually.  During  a  period  of  forty  years,  the 
average  rainfall  at  Chiswick,  near  London,  has  been  about  23*5 
inches.  But  these  figures,  by  themselves,  are  of  little  use  to 
the  gardener.  It  is  only  when  they  are  compared  with  those 
furnished  by  the  countries  whence  we  obtain  our  hardy  exotic 
plants,  and  with  purely  local  conditions,  that  they  become  really 
interesting  and  serviceable.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
insular  position  of  Britain,  and  especially  its  exposure  to  the 
softening  influence  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  raises  its  mean 
annual  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  continental 
countries  in  the  same  latitude.  The  most  important  point 
in  this  increased  mean  annual  temperature  for  latitude,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  principally  due  to  the  high  wjnter  tem- 
perature of  those  parts  most  favourably  situated  for  receiving 
the  full  effect  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Britain  in  round  numbers  is  50**.  Now,  if 
we  follow  the  lines  denoting  this  mean  temperature  through 
the  different  countries  of  the  world,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  we  may  form  an  approximate  idea  as  to 
what  countries  will  furnish  us  with  hardy  plants.  In  con- 
tinental countries  where  this  mean  is  raised  considerably  by  a 
higher  summer  temperature,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  plants 
growing  several  degrees  south  or  north  of  the  line  will  prove 
hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Britain.  Again,  insular  countries 
on  the  same  line,  owing  their  mildness  to  the  same  causes  as 
Britain,  would  naturally  furnish  us  with  plants  that  would 
flourish  with  us  in  some  parts,  whijst  in  others  they  would 
succumb  to  the  rigours  of  winter.  Another  circumstance  to  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  those  already  mentioned,  in 
judging  of  the  hardiness  of  a  plant,  is  the  elevation  above  the 
sea  at  which  it  grows  in  its  native  country^  The  rule  for  cal- 
culating for  elevation  is  to  deduct  qujb  degree  of  mean  annual 
temperature  for  each  hundred  yardg  of  height*  As  a  rough  guide, 
we  may  indicate  the  course  of  the  north  and  south  isothermal 
lines  through  those  countries  having  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  50**  Fahrenheit.  But  we  must  caution  the  reader 
against  taking  them  as  absolute  and  definite  in  the  information 
they  convey. 
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The  northern  isothermal  line  of  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  50^  enters  England  on  the  eastern  side  in  51^  51^  N.  lat., 
and  proceeding  to  the  north-west,  leaves  it  in  about  53**  N.  lat., 
passing  through  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and  onwards  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude,  across  the  Atlantic,  to  about  40®  W,  long.  From 
this  point  it  forms  a  gradual  curve  southwards,  until  it  reaches 
the  American  coast,  in  about  42**  or  43°  N.  lat; ;  thence  onwards, 
leaving  the  lake  district  to  the  north,  in  about  41®  60'  N.  lat., 
and  then  again  taking  a  northerly  direction  until  it  reaches 
50°  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  In  the  Pacific  it 
stretches  still  farther  to  the  north,  reaching  55®  N,  lat.  in  160® 
W.  long.  Eeturning  to  England,  and  following  the  line  east- 
ward, we  find  it  touches  the  continent  of  Europe  on  the  coast 
of  the  Netherlands,  turning  gradually  to  the  south  as  we 
travel  into  the  interior,  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
across  the  Caspian  in  about  45°  N.  lat.,  through  Tartary,  Mon- 
golia, Mantchouria,  and  the  Japanese  Islands,  in  about  43®  N. 
lat.  In  the  centre  of  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents, 
the  high  summer  temperature  brings  the  mean  annual  of  50® 
much  farther  north  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of  winter  as  com- 
pared with  the  climate  of  Britain.  But  although  plants  grow- 
ing a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  mean  annual  of  50®- 
in  these  countries  are  hardy  with  us,  they  do  not  ripen  their 
seeds,  and  some  shrubs  and  trees  rarely  flower.  The  two  most 
interesting  regions  on  the  50®  line  to  the  gardener  are  the 
western  coast  of  America  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  in 
North  China  and  Japan,  for  from  these  coimtries  we  get  a  large 
number  of  plants  chiefly  hardy  in  the  south-west,  but  requiring 
protection  more  or  less  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  course  of  the  southern  isothermal  line  of  50®  is  much 
more  uniform,  as  it  passes  through  no  broad  expanses  of  land. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  may  put  the  latitude  at  45®  S.  It  in- 
cludes the  southern  part  of  Patagonia  in  South  America,  and 
the  extreme  south  of  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  a  very 
small  tract  of  country  indeed,  in  comparison  with  that  tra- 
versed by  the  northern  line  of  the  same  annual  temperature. 
And  as  these  countries,  from  the  same  causes  as  our  own,  have 
a  high  winter  mean,  they  ofi'er  few  plants  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  Britain. 

The  mean  of  40®  for  January  passes  through  the  centre  of 
Britain,  and  in  both  Asia  and  America  it  deflects  southward  to 
39°  N.  lat.,  or  about  3®  farther  than  the  mean  annual  of  50®  Fabr. 
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The  rainfall  varies  throughout  these  countries  proportionate 
to  their  extent  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
according  to  local  influences ;  but  as  we  have  records  for  a  few 
localities  only,  we  forbear  giving  them. 

One  more  observation  should  be  made  respecting  the  fore- 
going figures — that  they  must  be  treated  as  rough  approxima- 
tions, both  those  relating  to  temperature  and  to  latitude.  And 
we  may  here  repeat,  that  the  cultivator's  special  study  should 
be  the  soil  and  climatal  conditions  of  his  own  locality. 

§  3.  Soils,  theib  Nature  and  Composition. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  affected  by 
different  plants,  that  we  should  like  to  devote  much  more 
space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question.  Under  the  most  favourable  climatal  conditions 
many  plants  have  no  chance  of  flourishing  unless  they  are  sup- 
plied with,  or  placed  in,  a  suitable  soil.  It  is  true  that  a  vast 
njajority  of  plants  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary,  free,  tolerably 
rich  soil ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  that  prefer  a 
light  dry  soil,  a  rich  heavy  moist  soil,  or  a  peaty  soil,  and  so  on. 

According  to  tjie  composition  of  the  soils,  the  greater  or  less 
will  be  their  power  of  absorbing  and  radiating  heat,  and  re- 
taining or  discharging  moisture.  In  other  words,  a  soil  may 
be  either  a  good  or  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  and  evaporation 
and  downward  drainage  pf  water  will  be  either  slow  or  rapid, 
in  proportion  to  its  density  and  depth.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  extremes  of  fihese  conditions — though  both  are 
suitable  for  certain  classes  of  vegetation — are  alike  uncongenial 
to  the  majority  of  ornamental  plants  in  cultivation.  From 
observations  in  Scotland,^  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  the 
temperature  at  three  inches  below  the  surface  has  fallen  to 
26^*5  in  loose  sandy  soils,  and  at  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  the 
freezing  point  has  only  once  been  registered.  In  clayey  soils, 
on  the  other  l^and,  the  lowest  temperature  at  three  inches  was 
28%  whilst  at  twelve  inches  it  frequently  fell  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  once  even  32**  was  recorded  at  a  depth  of  twenty-two 
inches.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  moderately  light  porous, 
sandy  soil,  being  a  feeble  conductor  of  heat,  and  readily  part- 
ing with  its  moisture  by  evaporation  and  drainage,  is  emi- 
nently adapted  for  tender  shrubs,  bulbous  plants,  &c.    A  heavy 

'  Buchan, '  Handbook  of  Meteorology.* 
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adhesive  soil  retains  an  excess  of  moisture  for  many  plants  in 
Avet  seasons,  and  during  a  period  of  drought  contracts  and 
hardens  as  evaporation  goes  on,  and  opening  in  broad  deep 
fissures  permits  the  escape  of  moisture  to  a  still  greater  depth 
than  a  loose  soil. 

Ordinary  alluvial  soil  contains,  according  to  its  quality, 
more  or  less  of  the  materials  consumed  by  growing  plants, 
such  as  alkaline  oxides  (lime,  aluminium,  potash,  &c.),  almoist 
always  in  combination,  as  neutral  salts,  with  carbonic  acid 
(carbonates),  silicic  acid  (silicates),  and  sulphuric  acid  (sul- 
phates). Phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonates  of  iron,  copper  and 
other  metals,  and  soda  occur,  besides  many  others,  in  small 
quantities,  little  influencing  the  cultural  operations.  J3esides 
the  foregoing  inorganic  constituents,  the  soil  embodies  more 
or  less  decayed  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals  that  have 
lived  upon  or  in  it.  This  detritus,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  humua^  and  which  imparts  a  dark  colour  to  the  soil, 
is  more  or  less  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous  substances,  and  their  presence  in  abundance 
indicates  a  fertile  soil. 

Soils  are  usually  divided  into  three  primary  groups,  namely, 
argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  silicious,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  clay,  lime,  or  silica — the  latter  in  the  form  of 
sand,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  granite  rocks  or 
sandstone.  These  substances  are  rarely  found  in  a  state  of 
absolute  purity,  being  usually  mixed  in  some  proportion.  But 
the  preponderance  of  one  over  the  others  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  name  to  a  soil,  and  indicate  its  particular  qualities. 

Pure,  or  nearly  pure  clay  is  a  compact,  heavy  earth,  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  impervious  to  water.  It  dries  with  difficulty, 
but  will  acquire  excessive  hardness  from  long  exposure  to 
the  sun.  In  this  state  of  purity  it  defies  all  attempts  at 
cultivation,  and  even  with  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  silicious 
and  calcareous  matter  it  is  equally  intractable.  A  soil  into 
whose  composition  clay  enters  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent, 
would  be  termed  argillaceous,  but  in  this  proportion  it  would 
be  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  many  things.  Argillaceous 
soils  are  naturally  more  tenacious  and  difficult  to  work  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  clay  they  contain.  The  soils  belong- 
ing to  this  group  are  commonly  designated  heavy  pr  stiff  soils. 

Lime  or  calcareous  matter  results  from  the  attrition  of 
marble  and  lin^estone  rocks  (carbonates  of  lime).     In  a  state 
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of  purity  it  is  white,  and  receives  the  name  of  chalk.  In  this 
state  it  constitutes  a  poor  soil,  absorbs  little  heat  from  the 
sun's  rays,  dissolves  under  the  action  of  rain,  blisters  and  flakes 
from  frost,  laying  bare  the  roots  of  plants  growing  upon  it. 
Earth  containing  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  argillaceous  and  silicious  matter,  is 
termed  calcareous,  and  is  generally  very  favourable  for  cultiva- 
tion. It  thus  constitutes  a  light  soil,  easily  worked ;  but  a 
larger  proportion  of  lime  renders  it  very  adhesive  when  moist. 

Silicious,  or  sandy  soil  is  diametrically  opposite  in  its 
physical  qualities  to  argillaceous  soils.  It  is  rough  or  gritty 
to  the  touch,  light,  friable  and  loose,  permitting  the  passage 
of  water  with  great  fiicility,  drying  with  the  slightest  sunshine, 
and  rapidly  accumulating  heat.  Pure  silicious  sand,  such  as 
results  from  the  disintegration  of  sand^rocks,  is  in  its  nature 
quite  unproductive ;  but  if  miffed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
humus,  and  especially  if  it  contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  matter,  it  is  suitable  for  the  support 
of  many  plants.  A  warm,  poor,  well-drained  soil  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  eminently  favourable  for  the  growth  of  tender  subjects. 
Fine  silicious  sandy  soil,  with  suflBcient  humus  or  vegetable 
mould  to  appear  brown  or  n^arJy  black,  plays  an  important 
part  in  horticulture  under  the  name  of  peat-earth.  On  account 
of  its  lightness  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  raising  small  seeds, 
but  frequent  waterings  are  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  dries  up.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  soil 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  plants  that  grow  naturally  in  peaty 
or  boggy  places,  such  as  Heaths,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and 
the  Ericacese  generally,  and  a  few  members  of  other  families, 
collectively  known  as  American  plants,  though  in  point  of  fact 
many  of  them  are  not  of  American  origin. 

C-ombinations  of  the  three  principal  elements  above  de- 
scribed vary  exceedingly  in  their  relative  proportions,  and  also 
by  the  addition  of  other  matters  which  modify  their  physical 
properties.  Hence  the  term  mixed  soils,  as  applied  to  the 
soils  designated,  according  to  their  composition,  argillo-arcna- 
ceous,  in  which  lime  is  almost  wholly  wanting;  argillo-cal- 
careous,  consisting  mainly  of  clay  and  lime ;  calcareo-silicious, 
nearly  destitute  of  clay.  Ferruginous  soil  receives  its  name 
from  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
giving  it  a  reddish  tinge.  But  these  secondary  distinctions 
are  of  little  importance  in  practical  gardening,  as  the  soil,  on 
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account  of  it«  limited  area,  is  almost  always  so  greatly  modified 
by  improvements  and  the  addition  of  manures. 

Besides  this  primary  division  of  soils  according  to  their  con- 
stituent parts,  there  is  another  distinction  to  be  considered, 
namely,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  upper  layer,  or  surface 
soil,  and  of  the  stratum  immediately  below,  termed  the  sub- 
soil, or  subjacent  rock,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  surface  of 
arable  soil  ranges  from  an  inch  or  two  to  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  equally  variable  in  the  class  of  vegetation  it  will 
support.  Greater  importance  perhaps  attaches  to  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil  thap  is  usually  accorded  to  it,  for  on  this  de- 
pends the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  artificial  drainage,  and  the 
choice  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  will  permanently  flourish 
in  certain  situations.  Its  thickness,  as  well  as  its  mineral- 
ogical  composition,  is,  of  course,  indeterminate.  It  may  con- 
sist of  solid  rock,  or  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  &c.,  or  it  may  also 
be  composed  of  soil  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  will  thus 
serve  to  enrich  the  surface  layer  when  it  has  been  more  or  less 
exhausted  by  the  crops  taken  from  it.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy, 
impervious  clayey  subsoil,  artificial  drainage  is  beneficial,  or, 
as  in  some  instances,  indispensably  necessary  to  ensure  success 
to  the  cultivator. 

It  comes  within  our  province  to  say  but  little  respecting  the 
improvement  or  enriching  of  groimd  by  the  addition  of  natural 
and  artificial  manures.  To  efiFect  this  object  it  is  obvious  that 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  manured  should  be  considered  ;  for 
some  manures  or  moulds  that  would  improve  a  heavy  loam  or 
clay  would  deteriorate  the  quality  of  a  light  sandy  loam,  and 
vice  versa.  Another  thing  to  take  into  consideration  is  the  use 
to  which  the  ground  is  to  be  put.  Luxuriance  in  the  growth  of 
some  things  is  undesirable,  as  for  instance  in  small  shrubberies, 
and  where  tender  subjects  are  planted.  And  then  different 
subjects  delight  in  different  soils.  A  lawn  rarely  requires  any 
stimulating  manures,  as  they  induce  the  growth  of  coarse 
herbage.  We  have  seen  a  good  piece  of  glass  spoiled  by  the 
injudicious  application  of  liquid  manure.  Except  for  hot-beds 
and  the  purpose  of  mulching  the  surface  of  the  soil  around 
newly-planted  shrubs  and  trees  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
evaporation  in  dry  hot  weather,  little  use  is  made  of  what 
is  termed  green  dung  in  the  pleasure-garden.  Thoroughly 
rotten  leaves  (leaf-mould),  fibrous  turf,  and  farm-yard  manure, 
wood-ashes,  soot,  lime,  sand,  &c.,  are  employed  according  to 
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the  composition  of  the  soil  and  its  deficiency  in  certain  de- 
sirable constituents.  Inorganic,  or  purely  artificial  mineral 
manures,  are  seldom  needed  save  where  the  crops  are  taken  off 
the  groimd,  in  which  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  some 
substances  taken  from  the  soil.  The  principal  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  in  manuring  is  the  fitness  of  the  manure  used  for  the  soil 
it  is  wished  to  improve. 

Vegetation  is  soon  scorched  up  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
shallow  ;  but  where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  sandy  loam,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  more  uniform  throughout  the  year ; 
neither  an  excess  in  winter,  nor  relatively  so  great  a  defi- 
ciency during  a  dry  summer.  Much  may  be  done  by  deep 
and  thorough  tillage  and  frequent  breaking  of  the  surface 
to  render  heavy  soils  more  productive,  because  the  water 
will  thereby  be  drained  from  the  surface  when  there  is  an 
excess,  and  attracted  towards  it  when  there  is  a  deficiency. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  evaporation  the  lower  the  tempera- 
ture ;  thus  natural  or  artificial  drainage  affects  the  soil  in 
two  ways  by  relieving  it  of  its  superabundant  moisture.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  light  soil,  although  exposed 
to  greater  extremes  of  temperature  at  and  near  its  surface, 
maintains  a  higher  temperature  below  a  certain  depth,  and  ^ 

also  that  there  is  less  evaporation  from  its  surface.  These  two 
conditions  materially  modify  the  effects  of  frost,  and  are  of 
as  much  importance  to  the  practical  horticulturist  as  the 
strictly  climatal  peculiarities  of  a  district. 

§  4.  Cultural  Directions. 

1.  OeneraZ  Remarks, 

Gardening  operatiops  are  so  multifarious,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  performed  are  so  varied,  that 
many  large  books  have  been  written  treating  of  them  in  detail, 
for  tl^e  instruction  of  gardeners  and  amateurs.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  fault  of  all  or  nearly  all  works  of  this  description  is 
their  size,  and  the  length  at  which  the  simplest  matters  are 
treated — usually  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  bewilder 
and  discourage  a  beginner  and  cause  him  to  throw  aside  a 
work  that  paight  in  many  instanoes  be  of  great  service  to  him. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  teach  practical  gardening  or  any  other 
branch  of  industry  fron^  the  beginning  by  written  instructions. 
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Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  every  one  engaged  in  it,  either  for  a 
livelihood  or  otherwise,  must  have  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
practical  teacher,  and  gain  his  experience  by  active  participation 
in  the  diflFerent  branches,  coupled  with  observation.  Not  to  be 
misimderstood  on  this  point,  we  may  add  that  we  allude  to 
every-day  operations,  and  that  we  in  nowise  include  information 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  attainable  by  a  great  majority  of 
gardeners.  Our  remarks  are  directed  against  those  voluminous 
treatises  that  contain  a  small  quantity  of  valuable  matter  mixed 
up  with  tedious  and  verbose  descriptions  and  directions  of  no 
real  utility  to  the  yoimg  gardener  in  search  of  knowledge.  A 
few  general  rules  and  hints  relative  to  the  most  important 
points  to  be  observed  in  carrying  out  certain  kinds  of  labour 
are  likely  to  be  more  serviceable  than  a  large  book  to  a  great 
number  of  men :  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  read ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  whatever 
may  be  new  to  the  inquirer  is  more  likely  to  be  retained  when 
divested  of  superfluous  words.  We  do  not  adopt  this  view  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  space  we  have  thought  sufficient  to 
devote  to  this  portion  of  our  work,  but  from  the  inconvenience 
we  have  experienced  ourselves  in  consulting  big  books.  The 
exercise  of  forethought  and  care  in  all  operations  is  what  we 
would  most  strongly  impress  upon  young  gardeners,  and  remind 
them  that  they  have  to  deal  with  living  organisms.  Anything 
with  life  if  thoughtfully  studied  is  calculated  to  afford  much 
enjoyment  beyond  that  offered  to  the  eye,  and  for  this  reason 
we  cannot  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  enlist  the  symfpathies 
of  those  whom  this  fact  has  failed  to  interest,  though  it  may 
appear  uncalled  for  to  the  comparatively  few  in  whom  this 
feeling  has  not  remained  dormant.  Life  is  a  subtle  and  unde- 
finable  principle  alike  in  plants  and  animals  ;  and,  as  the  gar- 
dener's whole  attention  is  directed  towards  maintaining  healthy 
existence  in  his  subjects,  he  is  more  likely  to  effect  his  object  by 
always  bearing  the  fact  in  mind  that  plants  do  possess  life. 
This  will  lead  him  to  study  the  conditions  most  favoui*able  for 
the  development  of  different  species,  and  this  knowledge  he 
may  gain  by  observing  plants  and  trees  in  a  wild  state.  Not 
that  wild  plants  are  always  or  even  generally  found  in  the  most 
suitable  situations  where  all  the  conditions  are  favourable  to 
their  development.  But  a  wild  tree,  naturally  sprung  up 
from  a  seed,  has  often  an  advantage  over  a  planted  one,  when 
other  things  are  equal,  because  it  is  exactly  the  proper  depth 
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in  the  ground  in  respect  of  root  and  stem.  For  by  far  tlie 
greater  number  of  species  this  condition  is  essential  to  produce 
healthy  flourishing  trees.  Certain  trees,  it  is  true,  such  as 
many  Poplars  and  Willows,  will  succeed  if  subjected  to  the 
roughest  usage  in  planting,  but  these  are  species  which  readily 
produce  roots  from  any  portion  of  their  stems.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  large  Willow  poles  will  strike  root  if  thrust  into 
the  groimd  where  there  is  sufficient  moisture.  But  deep 
planting  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  stunted  growth,  early 
decay,  and  even  death  itself;  sometimes  it  happens  through 
inadvertence,  but  very  often  to  save  the  trouble  of  securinig  a 
tree  in  its  proper  position  by  means  of  stakes  and  other  appli- 
ances. It  may  seem  almost  incredible  that  a  man  should  plant 
a  tree  a  foot  deeper  than  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  make  it 
stand  firmly,  but  it  is  so ;  and  frequently  the  roots  are  treated 
with  as  little  respect  as  the  stem.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
carelessly  mutilated  in  lifting  a  tree,  then  exposed  to  drying 
wind  for  several  hours  perhaps,  and  finally  bruised  and  crushed 
by  the  barbarous  practice  of  stamping  the  earth  down  ui)on 
them  with  heavy  nailed  boots.  Probably  the  tree  may  grow  in 
spite  of  all  this  ill-treatment ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
would  flourish  much  better  if  the  work  of  transplanting  were 
carefully  and  skilfully  performed. 

The  losses  and  disappointments  occasioned  by  inattention  in 
planting  exceed  all  others  put  together.  A  tree  is  not  so  much 
injured  by  not  being  planted  quite  so  deep  as  it  would  naturally 
be,  as  it  is  by  being  planted  too  deep.  The  points  from  whence 
the  roots  are  given  oflF,  or  where  the  root  begins,  should  be 
barely  covered,  and  when  large  holes  are  dug  and  refilled  with 
mould,  this  should  be  allowed  to  settle  down  before  the  tree  is 
planted,  or  the  tree  should  be  planted  considerably  above  the 
surrounding  soil,  to  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  subsidence. 
Every  root  should  be  secured,  not  exposed  to  the  air  or  sun 
longer  than  is  possible,  and  carefully  spread  out  in  replanting. 
The  soil  should  be  gi'adually  filled  in,  and  where  pressure  is 
neqessary  it  should  be  gentle  and  with  plenty  of  soil  between 
the  foot  and  the  roots.  When  once  planted,  a  tree  should  be 
immediately  fixed  in  its  proper  place  by  means  of  stakes  and 
soft  bandages ;  or  if  large,  wires  with  india-rubber  rings  from 
some  point  above  the  middle  of  the  stem,  stretched  outwards 
and  fixed  to  dwarf  stumps.  Ligatures  should  never  be  too  tight 
when  first  put  on,  and  to  prevent  a  tree  from  being  permanently 
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injured  by  overgrowing  them,  they  should  be  renewed  once  a 
year  at  least  so  long  as  they  are  necessary.  Where  possible, 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  transplanted  in  early 
autumn,  before  the  soil  becomes  very  wet,  especially  if  of  a 
tenacious  nature,  and  then,  unless  the  following  summer  be 
unusually  dry,  or  the  trees  large,  they  will  need  very  little 
attention  in  the  matter  of  watering,  on  account  of  their  having 
formed  new  rootlets.  Most  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  transplanted  with  safety  almost  at  any  time  of  the  year  if 
removed  with  a  ball  of  earth ;  but  early  autumn  or  late  spring 
are  on  the  whole  the  best  seasons  to  select.  Coarse-rooted 
trees  and  evergreens  without  balls  of  earth  attached  to  their 
roots  require  much  more  attention  to  ensure  success  in  re- 
moval. But  in  the  case  of  valuable  shrubs  and  trees,  it  is 
usual  to  prepare  them  for  a  year  or  two  beforehand,  by  taking 
out  a  trench  around  them  at  about  two  or  three  feet  or  more 
from  the  stem,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree ;  in  this  way 
the  roots  are  cut  through,  which  causes  them  to  branch  out  and 
fill  the  soil  immediately  around  the  stem.  If  the  tree  or  shrub 
has  never  previously  been  transplanted,  it  is  advisable  to  dig 
underneath  it  on  one  side  to  cut  the  tap-root  asunder  which 
most  species  produce  when  raised  from  seed.  Firm  staking 
and  a  little  mulching  with  rough  stable-dung  are  worth  more 
than  frequent  doses  of  water,  and  shading  during  very  hot  or 
drying  weather  with  moistened  mats  is  very  beneficial  for 
evergreens  when  they  have  been  transplanted  with  little  soil. 
Another  important  consideration  in  planting  is  the  selection  of 
species  suitable  to  the  soil  and  situation.  Under  the  heading 
Classification  of  Plants  some  information  on  this  point  will  be 
found.  Neglect  of  this  rule  is  the  explanation  of  our  finding 
what  would  be  handsome  examples  of  choice  subjects  in  crowded 
or  concealed  spots.  The  size  a  tree  or  shrub  will  attain  is  in 
most  instances  easily  ascertained,  and  this  done,  the  necessity 
of  cutting  down  because  they  are  too  large  for  the  situations 
they  occupy  may  be  avoided.  Overcrowding  trees  and  shrubs 
in  planting  is  to  be  deprecated.  Thick  planting  may  be 
resorted  to  to  produce  immediate  effect,  or  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  shelter ;  but  the  plantations  should  be  gradually  thinned 
out  as  the  plants  grow,  or  the  result  will  be  a  dense  thicket, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  most  undesirable  species  may  kill 
many  of  the  others. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  planting  trees  in  park  and 
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woodland  to  dig  a  hole  about  two  feet  square,  and  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  in  planting  the  trees  the  spiie  taken 
out  are  often  imperfectly  broken  up.  On  light,  firiable,  well- 
drained  land  this  method  may  answer  very  well ;  but  on  a  stiff 
clayey  loam  the  holes  should  be  larger,  for  two  reasons :  firstly, 
because  in  very  wet  weather  a  small  hole  is  liable  to  become  a 
basin  of  water ;  and  secondly,  because  in  very  dry  weather  there 
is  not  sufficient  broken  soil  to  retain  the  moisture  needed  by  the 
tree.     A  little  extra  labour  in  planting  is  never  thrown  away* 

The  practice  of  pruning  and  clipping  shrubs  into  £uitastic 
shapes  happily  belongs  to  a  bygone  time ;  the  use  of  the  knife 
and  shears  is  now  usually  restricted  to  thinning  out  and 
removing  odd  branches  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trimming 
hedges.  Where  shrubs  are  pnmed  it  should  always  be  done 
with  the  knife,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  them  with  a 
natural  appearance.  Clean  cutting  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  less  hurtful  to  the  tree,  as  the  wound  readily  heals 
over.  Dead  branches  should  be  cut  off  neither  too  close  to  the 
main  stem  nor  at  a  distance  of  several  inches ;  if  cut  almost 
close  to  the  bark  of  the  stem  or  parent  branch,  and  the  tree  be 
otherwise  healthy,  the  wound  will  soon  be  grown  over ;  but  if  at 
a  distance,  the  bark  cannot  cover,  and  consequently  decay  often  i 

continues,  and  penetrate^  into  the  centre  of  the  main  branch 
or  stem,  ultimately  causing  its  death.  ^ 

Where  under-drainage  is  necessary,  or  where  sewage  conduits 
are  carried  through  a  garden,  they  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
be  as  far  away  from  the  roots  of  trees  as  possible,  or  it  even- 
tually comes  to  the  destruction  of  either  drains  or  trees.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  lay  them  by  preference  in  the  roads  .and  walks, 
but  this  is  not  always  praeticable.  Flange  or  socket  pipes  should 
be  used  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  intrusion  of  roots. 

The  operation  of  laying  turf,  though  requiring  comparatively 
little  skill,  is  frequently  badly  performed  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  erroneous  impression  that  thick  turves  will  succeed 
better  than  thin  ones.  The  groimd  may  be  properly  levelled 
with  a  sound,  firm  bottom,  and  a  little  crumb  on  the  surface  to 
receive  the  turves ;  but  if  they  are  cut  too  thick,  and  especially 
if  dry  weather  set  in,  the  result  will  be  very  unsatisfactory.  A 
sod  can  scarcely  be  cut  too  thin,  for  the  thinner  it  is  the  sooner 
the  herbage  will  form  new  rootlets  in  the  fresh  soil.  Besides, 
a  thin  sod  is  more  elastic,  will  beat  out,  and  cover  more  space 
than  a  thick  one.  \ 
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The  cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants  calls  for  more  skill  and 
management  than  that  of  trees  and  shrubs,  because  there  is  a 
greater  diversity  in  their  habits,  habitats  and  special  require- 
ments, and  because  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  and  the  attacks  of  insects  and  animals.  And  then 
the  work  in  the  flower  garden  proper  has  to  be  repeated  year 
after  year,  and  upon  its  skilful  execution  depends  the  amount 
of  pleasure  derived  from  this  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
garden*  Consequently  we 'shall  devote  a  special  chapter  to  the 
explanation  of  the  best  methods  of  raising,  treatment,  and 
propagation  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  also  a  few  hints  on 
the  management  of  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs  requiring 
special  conditions. 

We  may  here  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  propagation 
or  multiplication  of  plants.  There  are  two  distinct  modes  of 
raising  plants,  namely,  sexual,  from  seed ;  and  asexual,  which 
includes  all  the  different  methods  of  grafting,  budding,  layering, 
offsets,  division,  and  also  propagation  by  cuttings,  etc«  The  most 
important  means  of  propagation  practised  by  gardeners  on  a 
small  scale  are  from  seeds,  cuttings,  and  rootndivision.  These 
three  methods  represent  the  raising  of  annual  plants,  and  the 
multiplication  of  tender  bedding  plants  and  herbaceous  plants 
respectively.  Grafting,  budding,  layering,  etc.,  are  practised 
on  a  limited  scale  only,  or  not  at  all,  by  the  small  gardener  or 
amateur,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  more  for  recreation  or  expe- 
riments. But  advantage  should  be  taken  of  these  means  to 
increase  the  stock,  or  propagate  rare  Varieties,  where  desirable. 
Otherwise  these  operations  on  an  extended  scale  are  restricted 
to  nurserymen  and  florists.  Budding  is  the  method  generally 
employed  in  the  propagation  of  Roses,  and  variegated,  double-* 
flowered,  weeping  and  other  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  Usually  some  common  or  vigorous-^growing  species  is 
selected  for  the  stock  upon  which  the  rarer  varieties  are  budded. 
For  the  Rose  stock,  clean  stems  of  the  common  Dog-Rose  ;  for 
weeping  and  other  varieties  of  Ash,  the  common  Ash ;  for 
various  species  of  Cytisus  and  Genista)  as  well  as  improved 
varieties  of  Laburnum,  the  common  Laburnum;  and  so  on, 
always  selecting  a  species  of  close  affinity. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  horticul- 
tural writers  to  depreciate  this  and  that,  till  there  is  almost 
nothing  left  for  the  garden.  One  objects  to  variegated  plants, 
another  terms  weeping  trees  abnormal  and  unnatural,  whilst  a 
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third  would  exclude  standard  Rose-trees  from  the  garden,  to 
Fay  nothing  of  the  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  different 
styles  of  flower-gardening.  But  this  should  not  deter  planters 
from  employing  these  things  in  moderation,  and  in  appropriate 
situations.  An  excess  of  variegated  plants,  or  a  garden  fall  of 
standard  Soses,  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  any  other  inconsis- 
tency ;  and  few  persons  would  think  of  forming  a  plantation  of 
weeping  trees,  such  as  one  occasionally  sees  in  a  burial  ground. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  describe  the  process  of  budding,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  which  a  young  hand  takes  a 
fancy;  but  we  may  caution  the  inexperienced  to  loosen  the 
ligatures  before  they  have  injured  the  growing  bark.  The  in- 
cision should  not  be  made  deeper  than  the  bark,  nor  longer 
than  the  inserted  bud.  For  standard  Koses,  the  buds  are 
better  Inserted  in  the  lateral  branches,  as  close  to  the  main 
stem  as  possible,  than  in  the  main  st«m  itself,  as  they  form 
more  equal-sided  heads.  Dwarf  or  bush  Roses  are  either  grafted, 
or  budded,  or  on  their  own  roots.  Plants  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  preferable,  as  thete  are  no  foreign  suckers  developed ; 
but  some  varieties  do  not  succeed  so  well  on  their  own  roots  as 
they  do  when  worked  upon  a  more  vigorous  stock.  The  Rosa 
Manetti,  a  variety  of  unknown  descent,  is  usually  employed  as 
a  stock  for  dwarf  Roses.  Like  most  of  the  climbing  Roses,  it 
readily  strikes  root  from  cuttings  in  the  open  ground.  Orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  are  usually  budded  in  the  main  stem 
of  the  stock,  which  should  be  cut  off  immediately  above  the 
inserted  bud  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  made  a  shoot  from  «x 
inches  to  a  foot  long ;  and  the  shoot  being  trained  upright  will 
form  a  straight  stem,  and  quickly  overgrow  the  point  of  imion. 
Weeping  and  some  other  trees  grown  as  standards  are  worked 
on  stems  of  convenient  height,  according  to  what  is  desired. 
The  season  for  budding  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather; 
but  any  time  when  the  bark  separates  freely  from  the  wood  will 
answer.  Roses,  if  budded  during  the  first  growth,  frequently 
start,  and  even  flower,  the  same  season ;  but  the  buds  of  most 
other  things  remain  dormant  until  the  following  spring. 

Layering  is  resorted  to  for  those  trees  and  shrubs  that  will 
readily  root  in  this  way,  but  which  are  not  sure  from  indepen- 
dent slips  or  cuttings,  such  as  the  Elm,  Lime,  Laurustinus, 
Aucuba,  Portugal  Laurel,  etc.  This  operation  is  very  simple : 
the  branches  of  the  parent  plant  being  bent  down,  partially 
severed,  and  fixed  in  the  soil,  where  they  will  strike  root  in  one 
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or  two  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species.  Many 
shrubs  and  trees  are  readily  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  partially  shaded  place.  Such  are  Poplars,  Willows, 
common  Laurel,  hardy  Eoses,  Bibes  species,  Ivies,  Privet, 
Virginian  Creeper,  etc.,  etc.  The  ground  should  be  well  pre- 
jiared  for  cuttings,  and  if  of  a  heavy  nature,  a  little  saud  placed 
in  immediately  around  the  cuttings,  care  being  taken  to  press 
the  soil  firmly  against  the  cuttings,  especially  at  the  bottom. 
Most  of  the  Coniferous  shrubs  will  strike  from  cuttings,  though 
nearly  all  of  the  arborescent  species  form  handsomer  specimens 
from  seed;  but  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse  secured  from  frost 
in  winter,  and  kept  cool  and  shaded  in  summer,  is  necessary 
to  raise  them,  as  they  are  several  months,  or  even  more  than 
a  year,  some  of  them,  before  they  produce  roots.  Pots  are 
preferable  for  this  purpose,  half  filled  with  drainage,  a  layer 
of  good  free  mould,  and  a  layer  of  sand  suflSciently  thick  ' 
(from  one  to  two  inches)  that  the  heel  of  the  cutting  just 
reaches  the  mould*  The  whole  must  be  very  firm,  and  uii^ 
ceasing  attention  in  watering  is  indispensable,  for  too  little  or 
too  much  are  equally  fatal.  Cuttings  of  common  Laurel  and 
Box  may  be  put  in  during  the  Autumn,  but  Bibes,  Ivy^  Climb- 
ing Boses,  and  most  other  subjects  are  better  left  till  the  end 
of  Winter  or  beginning  of  Spring ;  and  then,  if  sharp  frosts 
follow,  the  cuttings  should  be  pressed  down  again,  as  the  frost 
often  draws  them  out  of  the  ground,  or  more  or  less  raises  theYn 
from  their  original  position.  Short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood 
should  be  chosen  in  all  cases,  as  it  produces  roots  more  freely 
and  forms  stronger  plants  in  a  shorter  period.  Cuttings  of 
Boses,  Bibes,  etc.,  should  be  taken  from  shoots  of  the  previous 
year's  growth.  From  eight  to  twelve  inches  is  a  good  length, 
and  they  should  be  inserted  at  least  four  inches  in  the  ground ; 
]-<aurel  and  Ivy  cuttings  are  preferable  with  a  heel  or  small 
portion  of  the  older  wood.  The  former  should  be  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  the  tip  being  cut  off  to  induce  the  lateral 
buds  to  shoot ;  but  the  latter  are  quite  as  well  when  only  a  joint 
or  two  remains  above  ground.  For  Coniferous  plants  very 
short  lateral  branchlets^  with  a  heel  or  small  portion  of  the 
older  wood,  are  best.  The  leaves  should  be  carefully,  removed 
from  the  undergroimd  portion  of  all  cuttings,  and  a  sharp  knife 
employed  in  preparing  them. 

Many  shrubs  and  herbs  may  be  propagated  very  rapidly  by 
division,  specially  where,  like  the  common  Lilac,  they  throw 
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up  a  multitude  of  suckers,  or,  like  the  Arabis  albida,  tliej 
produce  running  stems,  or  stolons.  Plants  with  rhizomatous 
or  bulbous  roots  increase  by  division  in  the  former  case,  and 
offsets  in  the  latter.  But  we  shall  enter  more  fully  into  this 
subject  when  speaking  of  the  culture  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Excluding  many  garden  varieties,  which  cannot  be  perpetu- 
ated by  sexual  propagation.  Oaks,  Maples,  Ash,  Horse-Chestnut, 
Sweet  Chestnut,  Whitethorn,  Larch,  Spruce,  and  other  Conifers, 
besides  a  host  of  other  things,  including  free-seeding  herba- 
ceous plants,  are  raised  from  seed. 

Plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of 
accidents  and  diseases,  the  ravages  of  parasites,  of  both  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  and  herbivorous  animals ;  and  in  an 
artificial  state  more  perhaps  than  when  growing  wild.  The  ill- 
effects  of  rapid  and  frequent  fluctuations  of  temperature,  unusu- 
ally severe  winters,  late  frosts,  excess  of  rain  or  drought,  storms 
and  high  winds,  can  only  be  guarded  against  to  a  certain  extent. 
By  choosing  hardy  species  or  protecting  tender  ones,  eflScient 
drainage,  watering,  and  providing  the  supports  required  by 
different  plants  in  good  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  likely 
to  ensue  from  these  causes  may  be  avoided.  Birds  may  enjoy 
perfect  immunity  in  the  ornamental  garden ;  for  hero,  whilst  t 

doing  a  great  deal  of  good  by  clearing  off  destructive  insects, 
they  effect  little  harm,  and  afford,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of 
pleasiu-e  to  most  people.  The  greatest  scourges  of  the  animal 
kingdom  belonging  to  the  larger  class  are  rabbits  and  hares, 
rats  and  mice.  The  latter  are  very  mischievous  among  seeds, 
and  in  winter  they  will  destroy  rare  herbaceous  plants  by 
nibbling  them  away,  so  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  trap  them. 
Moles  occasionally,  but  not  often,  get  into  the  flower  garden, 
whence  they  must  be  banished  with  all  speed.  Babbits  and 
hares  are  easily  excluded  by  the  use  of  wire  netting  made  for 
this  purpose.  Wasps,  hornets,  and  ants  are  all  undesirable, 
more  on  account  of  their  painful  stings  than  anything  else. 
Ants  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  boiling  water  into  their  nests, 
or  where  this  is  impracticable  from  the  vicinity  of  plants, 
inverted  dishes  smeared  with  honey  will  trap  them.  Wasps 
and  hornets  are  usually  suffocated  in  their  nests  at  night  by 
blowing  the  fumes  of  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  into  their  holes. 
But  it  is  when  we  come  to  such  pests  as  snails,  slugs,  cater* 
pillars,  grubs  and  lice,  or  green  fly,  that  we  meet  with  our  worsi 
enemies.     The  only  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  snails,  slugs, 
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wire-worms,  and  giubs,  is  to  hunt  them  out  and  kill  them 
outright ;  but  lice  and  caterpillars  and  other  parasitical  insects 
may  be  kept  under  pretty  well  by  sjn^inging  the  plants  attacked 
with  tobacco-water,  or  a  solution  of  some  of  the  compounds 
manufactured  for  this  purpose.  Birds  aid  materially  in  dimi  - 
nishing  the  number  of  these  injurious  insects.  Wasps  and  ants, 
but  notably  the  diflTerent  species  of  Ladybird  (Coccinella)  con- 
sume myriads  of  the  green  fly.  The  Lime,  amongst  trees,  is 
especially  liable  to  the  ravages  of  caterpillars,  but  nearly  all 
deciduous  trees  and  herbs  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  different 
species.  In  the  case  of  large  trees,  it  is  usually  left  to  the  birds 
to  destroy  them ;  but  much  may  be  done  to  stay  the  ravages, 
particularly  of  those  species  infesting  Conifers  that  deposit  their 
larvae  in  large  nests,  by  cutting  off  the  small  branches  and  burn- 
ing them.  Amongst  reptiles,  lizards  and  toads  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  useful,  as  they  subsist  enti;:ely  upon  insects 
and  slugs.  And  gold-fish  not  only  add  to  the  attractions  of  a 
lake  or  aquarium,  but  also  serve  to  purify  the  stagnant  water. 

The  havoc  and  devastation  caused  by  parasitical  Fungi  exceed 
that  caused  by  all  other  injurious  agents,  and  where  they  have 
once  established  themselves,  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  dispos- 
sessing them  than  is  the  case  with  insects.  There  are  many 
species  or  varieties,  or  what  are  now  known  in  some  cases  to  be 
different  stages  or  conditions  of  the  same  species,  constituting 
what  is  popularly  called  Mildew.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
these  Fungi  attack  perfectly  healthy  plants,  or  whether  they  are 
the  effect  of  bad  health,  the  cause  being  attributed  to  unfavour- 
able conditions  of  temperature  and  soil,  which  produce  decay  of 
the  epidermis  and  thereby  expose  the  plant  to  the  attacks  of 
these  parasites.  However  that  may  be,  there  are  always  accom- 
panying unhealthy  symptoms,  and  mildew  is  most  flourishing  in 
a  cold  cloudy  season.  There  is,  moreover,  a  great  difference  in 
the  predisposition  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  (e.g. 
Boses)  to  the  attacks  of  these  insidious  organisms  ;  soipe  are 
subject  to  mildew  almost  every  season,  whilst  others  as  rarely 
l)etray  a  trace  of  its  presence,  even  though  growing  in  the 
midst  of  infected  plants.  This  much  is  certain,  that  plants 
in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition  will  outgrow  the  disease  much 
better  than  stunted,  weakly  ones  will.  But  of  course  this  does 
not  materially  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  first  cause  of  the 
appearance  of  these  parasites  on  different  plants. 

Mildew  in  all  its  forms,  if  taken  at  an  early  stage,  before  it 
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has  spread  too  widely,  may  be  extirpated  by  the  application  of 
flowers  of  sulphur*  Sulphur  is,  perhaps,  more  eflFective  in  its 
action  if  applied  dry ;  but  this  being  a  tedious  process,  it  is 
usually  mixed  with  other  ingredients  in  water,  and  the  plants 
syringed  with  the  mixture.  Under  glass,  the  remedy  against 
red  spider  (a  minute  parasitical  insect),  namely,  moisture,  is 
favoiurable  to  the  development  of  mildew ;  but  if  flowers  of 
sulphur  be  mixed  with  the  water,  or  placed  on  the  hot-water 
pipes,  there  is  little  to  fear  from  either  of  these  pests.  The 
red  spider  is  never  so  troublesome  in  the  open  air,  though  in 
dry,  hot  seasons  it  sometimes  does  great  damage.  It  is  usually 
found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  increases  witli 
astonishing  rapidity,  soon  covering  the  whole  leaf,  causing  it 
to  turn  yellow  and  fall  oflF.  Some  of  the  Junipers  are  very 
subject  to  its  attacks,  unless  planted  in  humid  places  which  are 
siatural  to  them* 

2.  Culture  and  Propagation  of  Plants  bdonging  to  the  Heaih 

and  allied  Tribes. 

Shrubs  and  trees  requiring  a  peaty  or  boggy  soil  are  com- 
monly known  as  American  plants,  whether  natives  of  that 
continent  or  otherwise.     They  include  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  ^ 

EricaeesB  and  members  of  several  other  families,  such  as  Berberis 
Bealii,  and  other  species,  Calycanthus  spp.,  Escallonia,  some 
of  the  Daphnes,  Magnolia  glauca,  Spiraea  spp.,  and  numerous 
other  evergreen  shrubs,  will  floiurish  better  in  peaty  soil,  or  with 
an  admixture  of  leaf-mould.  We  might  also  mention  that  many 
herbaceous  plants  succeed  best  in  a  peaty  soil.  Eeference  is 
made  to  the  fact  under  those  species  growing  naturally  in  boggy 
places. 

Although  all  of  these  plants  prefer  a  prepared  soil,  there  are 
some  of  them  that  will  flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  if  pro- 
perly drained.  And  in  the  absence  of  peat^  good  leaf-mould 
and  sharp  sand  mixed  with  the  natural  soil  will  answer  for 
most  species.  Varieties  of  Rhododendron  Ponticum,  Kalmia 
latifolia,  Azalea  Pontica,  Erica  cai-nea,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Arbutus 
Unedo  are  the  least  exacting  in  regard  to  soil. 

To  cultivate  peat  plants  successfully  two  conditions  are  in- 
dispensable ;  these  are,  climate  and  soil.  In  default  of  these 
conditions,  all  efforts  will  remain  fruitless.  With  regard  to 
climate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  species  of  this 
group  are  not  equally  hardy ;  hence  the  necessity  of  choosing 
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8ucb  as  are  suitable  for  the  situation  where  it  is  wished  to 
grow  them.  But  temperature  is  not  tlie  only  element  of  a 
climate.  Humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  light  are  other 
elements  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  Broadly  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  all  the  Ericaceae  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  surrounding  them.  This  moisture  may 
have  its  som'ce  in  the  mists  which  frequently  envelop  the 
mountains  where  they  grow ;  or  it  njay  be  due  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  lakes,  marshes,  or  water-courses.  ITie  site  and  aspect 
for  these  plants  are  also  of  great  importance.  For  those  species 
loving  a  marshy  habitat,  a  Jow,  flat,  spongy  soil  is  naturally 
the  best ;  but  these  species  are  few  in  number  and  less  generally 
cultivated  than  the  others.  All  the  other  species  prefer  a 
sloping  bank  of  eastern  or  northern  aspect,  but  it  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  winds.  If,  therefore,  there  are  natural  or 
artificial  mounds  in  q,  gardeji,  the  shady  side  of  these  should  be 
selected  for  planting  clumps  of  EJiododendrons,  etc.  In  the 
absence  of  small  hills,  raised  beds  can  be  substituted ;  but  if 
the  natural  drainage  be  insuflScient,  a  layer  from  six  to  nine 
inches  thick  of  coarse  gravel  or  some  othpr  open  material  will 
be  necessary  in  a  \oy(  situation. 

The  site  having  been  selected,  and  the  form  of  the  planta- 
tions decided  upon,  the  natural  soil  should  be  taken  out  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet ;  and  if  the  subsoil  is  of 
a  heavy  impervious  nature,  a  layer  of  draining  materials  from 
six  to  nine  inches  thick  put  in  at  the  bottom  and  filled  up 
with  peat,  roughly  broken  but  not  sifted.  This  earth  is  thrown 
up  into  a  mound  high  enough  that  after  sinking  it  will  still  be 
a  little  above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  bed  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  species 
it  is  intended  to  plant.  It  will  readily  be  un4erst;Ood  tliat  a 
greater  depth  of  soil  will  be  necessary  for  the  large-growing 
Rhododendrons  than  for  those  of  smaller  growth,  and  such 
as  Heaths  and  Vacciniunjs. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing peat,  and,  besides,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  too  poor  to  use 
alone  with  advantage.  It  may  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
thoroughly  rotten  leaf-mould  with  a  little  sharp  sand,  or  a  com- 
post may  be  substituted  for  it  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  sand 
and  vegetable  mould.  But  the  fibre  of  the  peat  being  one  of 
its  important  elements,  no  substitute  can  equal  it.  The  top- 
spit  of  earth  in  an  old  wood  is  usually  rich  in  humus  and  very 
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Ught,  and  mixed  with  sand  is  perhaps  preferable  to  leaf- 
mould.  Or  it  would  serve  well  to  improve  the  fertility  of  poor 
peat.  In  all  cases  the  introduction  of  even  the  smaUest  quan- 
tity of  farm-yard  manure  should  be  avoided,  for  of  all  plants 
these  are  the  most  susceptible,  and  contact  with  animal  dung 
is  either  fatal  or  very  injurious  to  the  majority  of  them. 
Otherwise  the  more  substantial  the  soil  is,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  the  better  the  plants  will  flourish  in  it.  Nearly 
all  the  trees  and  shrubs  coming  under  this  category  may  be 
propagated  from  layers  or  suckers  ;  but  the  garden  varieties  of 
Rhododendrons,  etc.,  are  usually  grafted  on  the  commoner 
forms.  As  a  stock  for  Khododendrons,  K.  Ponticum  is  generally 
employed,  being  veiy  hardy  and  easily  raised  from  seed  or  layers. 
B.  Catawbiense  is  also  occasionally  used,  but  the  hybrid  varieties 
do  not  take  so  well  on  this  as  on  the  common  one.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  R.  Ponticum  for  the  tender  varieties  .is  its 
earliness ;  but  as  only  a  few  species,  such  as  R.  campanulatum, 
and  R.  argentcum,  are  said  to  succeed  well  on  the  other,  it  is 
generally  preferred. 

As  an  artificial  soil  in  most  cases  is  necessary,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  plant  these  shrubs  in  masses,  and  from  their  bushy 
habit  this  method  is  very  suitable  and  eflFective.  After  a  bed 
is  once  established,  little  care  is  required.     The  removal  of  ^ 

weeds  and  dead  wood,  and  the  yearly  application  of  a  thin 
layer  of  leaf-mould,  are  the  principal  operations.  In  very  dry 
seasons,  and  especially  where  recently  transplanted,  copious 
waterings  will  be  very  beneficial. 

3.  Culture  and  Propagation  of  Roses, 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  this  popular  genus,  although 
as  a  rule  its  members  require  but  little  skilful  attention  after 
they  have  once  been  properly  planted.  But,  like  most  other 
things,  a  little  extra  care  in  the  diflFerent  operations  connected 
with  their  culture  will  be  amply  repaid  by  healthy  free-bloom- 
ing plants.  Generally  speaking,  Roses  may  be  said  to  floimsh 
in  any  tolerably  good  garden  soil,  provided  it  be  free  and  well 
drained.  Deep  tillage  and  generous  applications  of  farm- 
yard manure  are  indispensable  to  obtain  strong  growth  and 
fine  blossoms.  Liquid  manure  may  be  frequently  given  in 
summer  with  advantage. 

The  site  for  a  rosary  should  be  open,  airy,  and  light,  for 
Roses  languish,  and  produce  but  little  flower  in  a  partially 
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shaded  and  confined  place.  Dwarf,  thick  hedges,  or  other 
shelter  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  beds  are  necessary  in 
exposed  situations,  especially  for  protection  against  the  south- 
west gales,  during  the  flowering  season.  A  rich,  deep,  loamy 
soil  is  the  best  for  all  purposes,  and  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
poor,  the  addition  of  good  rotten  dung  will  be  suflBcient  to 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Roses  delight  in  newly- 
broken-up  pasture  land,  where  the  turf  is  turned  in ;  and  for 
a  season  or  two  very  little  manure  is  necessary.  They  are 
now  grown  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
cultivator,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  locality.  Leaving  climbing 
and  tender  species  out  of  the  question,  we  have  dwarf  bushy 
plants,  either  on  their  own  roots,  or  budded,  or  grafted  on 
some  other  form  close  to  the  ground ;  and  those  with  stems, 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  height,  and 
termed  half-standard  or  standard.  No  rules  can  be  given  to 
guide  intending  growers  in  selecting  any  particular  form,  fur- 
ther than  to  remark  that  the  situation  and  associations  should 
be  studied.  In  very  bleak  localities  tall  standards  should  be 
avoided  in  favour  of  dwarf  bushes.  As  a  rule,  the  finest  blooms 
are  obtained  from  dwarf  plaints,  especially  when  on  their  own 
roots,  and  most  of  the  vigorous-growing  kinds  will  succeed  in 
this  way.  Standard  plants  are  suited  for  mixing  in  with  dwarf 
shrubs  or  Roses,  and  also  in  some  situations  as  single  specimens 
in  the  centre  of  a  bed ;  but  groups  of  standard  Roses  have  a 
very  stiff  and  unpleasing  eflTect.  And,  moreover,  tho^e  budded 
on  tall  stems  are  much  more  liable  to  early  decay,  However, 
all  of  the  different  methods  have  th^ir  advantages,  and  properly 
utilised  are  desirable.  The  Tea,  Noisette,  and  other  tender 
Roses  are  better  suited  for  covering  dwarf  walls,  or  grown  as 
dwarf  bushes  where  they  can  be  protected ;  a  light,  warm,  well- 
drained  soil  being  indispensable  to  success.  Besides  those 
varieties  specially  employed  for  planting  in  beds  or  borders, 
either  as  standards  or  dwarfs,  there  are  many  climbing  varieties 
adapted  for  clothing  pillars,  walls,  banks,  stems  of  trees,  or 
festooning.  Descriptions  and  other  information  will  be  found 
in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

To  obtain  abundance  of  flower,  attention  to  pruning  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  different  varieties  is  re- 
quisite. Nothing  would  seem  more  natural  to  the  inexperienced 
grower  than  to  prune  freely  where  there  is  plenty  of  wood  to 
cut  away,  an4  to  spare  the  growth  of  the  less  vigorous ;  but 
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this  is  just  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  practice.  In  a  general 
way  we  may  say  that  the  strong,  vigorous-growing  varieties 
should  be  sparingly  pruned,  whilst  the  weaker-growing  kinds 
should  be  cut  back  almost  close  every  season.  The  time  for 
pruning  is  late  autimm  or  winter ;  but  tender  varieties,  when 
grown  in  the  open  garden,  should  not  be  cut  back  till  the 
severity  of  winter  is  past.  The  best  time  for  planting  is 
November  or  December,  though  with  a  little  caie  Soses  may 
be  transplanted  up  to  the  end  of  March,  or  later.  There  are 
various  ways  of  propagating  them,  but  the  great  majority  of 
cultivated  varieties  are  budded  on  stems  of  the  Dog-Rose  for 
standard  trees,  or  on  the  Manetti  for  dwarf  bushes.  Climbing 
varieties  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  and 
even  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  will  succeed  in  the 
same  way.  To  raise  new  varieties  crossing  is  resorted  to,  and 
the  seeds  resulting  therefrom  are  sown.  The  seedling  plants 
would  be  several  years  as  a  rule  before  they  produced  flowers, 
and  consequently  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  large  enough  they 
are  budded  on  the  Dog-Rose  or  Manetti,  by  which  treatment 
blooms  are  usually  secured  the  following,  if  not  the  same, 
season. 

4.  Culture  of  Herbaceous  Plants. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Under  this  head  we  include  all  plants  thjit  are  herbaceous, 
technically  speaking,  whatever  their  duration,  and  whether 
bulbous  or  fibrous-rooted.  At  another  place  we  give  some 
short  lists  and  hints  to  enable  possessors  of  small  gardens  to 
select  a  few  species  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  The 
general  routine  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  herbaceous 
plants,  excluding  the  strictly  alpine  species,  is  simple  enough. 
A  rich,  deep,  well-drained  soil,  tilled  to  a  good  depth,  is  the 
first  condition.  Where  the  soil  is  poor  and  shallow,  means 
must  be  taken  to  improve  it,  for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  her- 
baceous perenijials  Require  generous  treatment.  Turfy  loam, 
mixed  with  leaf-mould  and  thoroughly  rotten  stable-dimg,  will 
be  found  the  most  effective  for  nearly  all  poor  land.  A  stiff 
clay  is  perhaps  the  most  unmanageable  description  of  soil  for 
a  flower  garden,  as  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  working 
in  material  to  make  it  freer.  In  such  cases  if  practicable  a 
spit  of  the  clayey  soil  should  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  a 
suitable  compost,  tlie  surface  mould,  if  any,  being  kept  back 
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and  mixed  with  it.  The  method  of  planting  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  taste  and  requiren^ents  of  the  cultivator.  The 
principal  considerations  are:  size  and  colour,  and  flowering 
season,  and  space  for  tlie  introduction  of  bedding  plants 
where  it  is  desirable.  There  should  also  be  sonje  proportion 
in  the  relative  size  of  the  plants  of  different  species.  Free- 
growing  species  that  soon  cover  a  large  space  should  be  kept 
in  check,  and  the  more  delicate  ones  encouraged  by  special 
study  of  their  habits  and  peculiar  likings.  Thinning  out  of 
superfluous  stems  and  supports  where  needed  should  always  be 
seen  to  as  soon  as  needful.  The  stakes  or  other  supports  used 
should  be  selected  according  to  the  respective  heights  of  the 
plants,  and  as  much  hidden  from  view  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  If  painted  green,  so  much  the  better,  as  they  are  then 
less  striking  ;  but  even  common  l^azel  or  other  stakes  with  the 
bark  on  are  scarcely  noticeable  when  properly  put  in.  Nothing 
is  more  imsightly  thai^  the  common  practice  of  tying  up  the 
stems  of  a  plant  like  a  broom  to  a  single  rough  stake  standing 
a  foot  or  two  higher  than  the  p}ant  itself.  One  support  or 
more  may  be  necessary  according  to  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and 
in  no  case  should  they  expeed  the  full-grown  plant.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  natural  habit  of  each  species. 
The  best  material  for  tying  is  ba$t  or  soft  string.  Much  time 
is  gained  by  perfonning  this  and  many  other  operations  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced ;  and  not  only  time  in 
this  case,  but  likewise  a  better  effect.  For  when  plants  are 
neglected,  the  stems  spread  out  and  lean  in  all  directions,  so 
that  when  they  are  tied  up  they  remain  unsightly  for  somo 
time,  even  if  they  ever  assume  an  elegant  appearance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stems  being  crooked  and  the  leaves  twisted. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  perennials  in  general  cultivation 
are  easily  propagated  either  frpm  off-set^,  cuttings,  or  seeds  in 
the  open  borders ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  those 
species  which  will  not  \&qx  roqt-division,  and  whose  seeds  are 
very  minute.  The  familiar  Wallflowers,  Pansies,  Polyanthuses, 
Monkshood,  Columbines,  Antirrhinums,  Michaelmas  Daisy, 
Scarlet  Lychnis,  Arabis  albida,  London  Pride,  &c.,  owe,  no 
doubt*,  some  portion  of  their  popularity  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  incre^ed.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Antir- 
rhinum, Polyanthus,  Larkspur  and  Pansy,  propagation  is 
usually  from  seed,  this  should  be  thinly  sown  in  beds  or 
patches,  not  earlier  thaQ  the  ii^iddle  of  March,  as  it  will  theij 
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qiiickly  germinate  and  grow  with  more  vigour,  and  thus  form 
stronger  plants,  and  escape,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ravages  of 
birds  and  insects.  Propagation  by  division — the  means  em- 
ployed to  increase  Arabis  albida,  London  Pride,  &c. — should 
be  done  in  winter,  whenevei  the  weather  is  suitable.  The 
principal  hardy  bulbous  and  rhizomatous  pereimials,  such  as 
Irises,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Lent-Lilies,  &c.,  also  in- 
crease rapidly  in  favourable  soil ;  but  this  class  of  plants  will 
1x3  treated  of  separately,  as  many  of  them  require  exceptional 
conditions  to  ensure  their  complete  development. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  raising  and  treatment  of  the 
more  delicate  species  may  be  useful ;  but  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  habits  of  different  plants,  and  consequent  difference  in 
treatment,  must  be  gained  by  actual  experience ;  and  obser- 
vation will  soon  supply  the  clue  to  proper  treatment  in  most 
instances.     Nearly  all  of  the  small-seeded  plants,  and  those 
whose  seeds  usually  lie  dormant  for  a  considerable  period,  as 
well   as  rare   or   small-growing   species,  require   the   shelter 
of  a  cold  pit  to  raise  them  in,  and  afford  them  protection 
imtil  they  have  attained  sufficient  strength  to  be  transferred 
to  the  open  ground.     Ordinary  frames  placed  where  they  will 
obtain  abimdance  of  light  will  answer  all  purposes  very  well. 
They  should  be  shallow,  and  have  a  depth  of  about  six  to  nine 
inches  of  coal-ashes,  sand  or  tan,  or  other  material  in  the  bottom, 
for  plunging  the  pots  in,  and  thus  ensuring  effective  drainage, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water.    Coal-ashes  are  as 
good  as  anything  for  this  purpose,  as  they  move  freely  and  are 
imfavourable  to  worms,  one  of  the  worst  scotirges  in  seed-pots. 
The  pots  or  pans  used  should  have  a  good  layer  of  sherds  in 
the  bottom  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,'  or  the  soil  may  soon 
become  sotir.     For  general  purposes  a  compost  of  free  loam, 
thoroughly  rotted  leaf-mould,  or  dung  from  an  old  hot-bed, 
and  suflScient  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  from  binding,  will  be  found 
suitable.      About   one-fourth  of  leaf-mould  or  rotten  stable 
dimg  will  be  ample,  and  if  the  loam  be  rich,  a  smaller  propor- 
tion would  suflSce.     Seeds  should  be  covered  witli  soil  accord- 
ing to  their  size ;  a  layer  about  their  respective  thicknesses 
may  be  observed  as  a  general  rule.     Very  minute  seeds  should 
not   be   covered   at  all,   merely  sown  on  the  surface  of  the 
moistened  soil,  with  perhaps  a  slight  sprinkling  of  sand.     A 
little  extra  sand  on  the  surface  may  be  recommended  for  all 
seed-pots,  as  it  prevents  the  soil  from  forming  a  crust.     A 
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little  moss,  too,  is  a  very  good  thing  to  place  on  the  top  until 
the  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  especially  where  the  seed  is  near 
or  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  as  it  secures  the  surfiEice  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  watering,  and  prevents  rapid  drying.  Careful  watering, 
indeed,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  for  while  much  moisture 
with  a  low  temperature  is  fatal  to  most  things,  seed-pots 
should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  After  a  seed  has  once 
started  into  life,  its  course  cannot  be  interrupted  with  im- 
pimity,  and  until  a  plant  has  made  considerable  root  it  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  surface  moisture. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  time  occupied  in  germination,  varying  from  a  few  days  or 
weeks  to  twelve  months  or  more,  according  to  the  species,  and 
to  some  extent  the  age  of  the  seed.  The  necessity  of  keeping 
the  pots  free  from  weeds  will  be  obvious ;  but  as  these,  in 
many  cases,  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  a  young  state 
from  the  seedlings  it  is  desirable  to  raise,  we  must  endeavour 
to  kill  all  seed  that  is  in  the  sail  before  sowing  very  rare  or 
choice  kinds,  or  those  likely  to  lie  dormant  for  a  lengthened 
period ;  this  may  be  done  by  baking,  not  burning,  the  mould. 
The  frame  should  have  a  thin  shading  all  the  time  the  sun  is 
upon  it,  and  very  little  ventilation  is  required  until  the  plants 
are  fairly  above  groxmd.  It  is  best  to  have  a  second  pit  or 
frame  to  remove  the  seedlings  to  as  they  come  up,  because  they 
will  gradually  need  more  air  until  they  are  finally  planted  out. 
Thick  sowing  is  to  be  deprecated  for  noany  reasons,  but  chiefly 
because  overcrowding  gives  number  without  constitution  or 
vigour.  The  course  to  be  pursued  after  the  seedlings  have 
attained  a  fair  size  will  be  determined  by  the  season  and  the 
rarity  of  the  species  in  question.  After  weeks  or  months  of 
watching  and  nursing,  it  will  be  better  to  ensure  success  by 
getting  them  established  in  pots  before  turning  them  out  into 
the  open  borders.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  after  mice, 
slugs,  wood-lice,  and  other  destructive  animals  and  insects. 

The  management  of  plants  in  the  beds  and  borders  is  so 
simple  that  it  appears  superfluous  to  add  anything  to  what  we 
have  already  said.  The  selection  and  disposition  will  vary 
according  to  the  taste  and  time  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  garden.  Delicate  subjects  should  be  avoided  where 
there  is  little  space  and  little  time  to  devote  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. Dead  leaves,  flower-stems  and  weeds  should  be  removed 
as  they  appear.     The  surface  should  be   slightly  moved  by 
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raking  or  forking,  but  deep  digging  is  unnecessary,  and  often 
d:?structive.  To  improve  or  renovate  the  soil,  a  surface  dressing 
of  leaf-mould  or  rotten  dung  may  be  applied  if  desirable ;  but 
the  better  plan  is,  if  the  borders  have  been  properly  prepared, 
to  leave  them  alone  for  a  few  years,  and  then  partially  or  wholly 
renew  them,  and  transplant  the  whole  of  the  occupants.  Liquid 
manure  should  always  be  sparingly  used,  and  reduced  to  a  weak 
consistency,  and  only  when  such  subjects  as  Dahlias  and  Holly- 
hocks are  introduced  is  it  desirable  to  resort  to  it  at  all  for  a 
tolerably  fertile  soil. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  strictly  alpine  plants  is  a  task 
of  much  greater  difficulty,  undertaken  only  by  those  who  have 
the  needful  time  and  convenience.  Many  of  them  require  the 
greatest  skill  and  experience  of  their  natural  conditions  ;  and 
some  defy  all  attempts  to  keep  them  aliVe  beyond  a  season  or 
two.  Artificial  rockeries  are  erected  with  appliances  to  ensure 
good  drainage  and  a  cool  moist  atmosphere  during  the  warmer 
months.  And  even  then  it  is  usual  to  grow  the  more  sus- 
ceptible species  in  pots,  and  plunge  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
transferred  to  a  cool  pit  during  the  inclement  season,  when 
they  are  liable  to  damp  oflF  from  excessive  moisture.  Never- 
tlieless,  there  are  many  of  the  more  vigorous  alpine  species 
that  will  flourish  well  in  any  ordinary  free  soil.  It  is  chiefly  the 
diminutive  species,  and  especially  those  clothed  with  hairs,  that 
are  the  least  amenable  to  the  artificial  conditions  inseparable 
from  culture,  and  these  peculiarities  are  alluded  to  in  the 
descriptive  portion  of  this  work. 

5.  Culture  of  Bulbous  and  TuherousHi^ooted  Plants^ 

Although  many  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  class  will 
flourish  under  the  same  treatment  recommended  for  herbaceous 
plants  in  general,  a  great  majority  of  them  need  rather  more 
attention,  and  will  not  give  satisfactory  results  unless  their 
special  requirements  are  studied.  Amongst  the  least  exacting 
are  the  Snowdiop,  Spring  Crocuses,  White  and  Orange  lilies. 
Day  Lily,  Winter  Aconite,  Snowflake,  Omithogalum  umbel- 
latiun,  Muscari  botryoides.  Gladiolus  communis,  and  the  com- 
mon Narcissuses  and  Jonquils ;  but  even  these  prefer  a  free, 
tolerably  rich  soil. 

The  various  modes  of  treatment  adopted  for  plants  with 
fleshy  roots  or  rootstocks  depend  upon  their  hardiness,  and 
the  nature  of  their   rootatocks.     We  will  take  the  principal 
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groups  in   succession,  and  give   a   few  simple  directions  re- 
specting the  planting,  storing,  etc.,  of  the  diflferent  kinds. 

a.  Cidhtre  of  the  Tulip  and  Gladiolus  and  their  Allies. — 
The  bulb  of  a  Tulip  is  termed  a  tunicated  bulb,  from  its  being 
clothed  with  membranous  scales.  It  never  flowers  but  once,  and 
attains  maturity  in  about  three  years.  A  more  complete  de- 
scription of  its  different  stages  of  development  will  be  found 
at  pp.  495-6.  From  its  solid  compact  structure  it  will  bear 
storing  away  out  of  the  ground  for  several  months.  This 
practice  is  usually  resorted  to  where  Tulips  are  used  for 
bedding,  as  it  then  leaves  the  bed  quite  free  for  its  summer 
occupants.  But  if  the  bulbs  are  taken  up  before  the  leaves 
have  turned  yellow,  they  are  likely  to  shrivel  and  become 
useless,  on  account  of  their  not  having  reached  maturity.  A 
better  plan  to  pur&ue,  perhaps,  where  they  are  bedded,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  preserve  the  bulbs,  is  to  plant  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  of  the  summer  bedding  plants  being 
placed  between  them.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  up  and  re- 
planted in  another  place  to  complete  their  growth ;  but  they 
rarely  tuna  out  so  well,  even  if  the  greatest  care  be  exercised 
in  their  removal.  In  the  mixed  border  they  may  be  left  un- 
disturbed for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  they  can  be  lifted 
at  the  proper  time,  about  the  end  of  June.  When  they  are 
taken  up  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  shade  until 
they  are  dry,  when  they  may  be  stored  away  in  any  dark  place 
free  from  dampness^  They  should  be  spread  out  on  shelves ; 
and  the  only  other  care  needed  is  protection  from  mice.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
July,  according  to  the  climate  of  the  locality.  If  planted  too 
early  they  will  start,  and  the  leaves  will  be  injured  by  frost. 
Tulips  prefer  a  deep  sandy  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  leaf- 
mould  and  rotten  manure  to  give  them  vigour.  But  the  most 
important  condition  is  perfect  drainage,  without  which  the 
bulbs  are  liable  to  rot ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  hold  good  for 
nearly  all  bulbous  plants-  Where  the  soil  is  not  iiaturally  sandy, 
it  is  desirable  to  add  a  little  sand  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  to  place  some  immediately  around  the  bulbs  when  plant- 
ing them.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of  about 
three  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  need  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  colour  and  other  considerations  to  be 
observed  in  planting,  as  we  have  gone  into  that  in  detail  in 
another   place.      The   same   soil  and  treatment  will  answer 
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equally  well  for  the  Hyacinth,  except  Uiat  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  a  little  earlier,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  five  inches.  The 
Hyacinth  bulb  differs  materially  from  the  Tulip  bulb,  being 
polycarpic,  that  is,  flowering  more  than  once.  The  various 
species  of  Narcissus,  Crocus,  and  many  other  genera  may  also 
be  included  here.  The  only  deviation  is  in  the  period  of 
planting  and  lifting,  which  varies  for  different  species.  The 
rootstocks  of  the  tuberous-rooted  English  and  Spanish  Irises 
should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  is  necessary, 
as  they  soon  shrivel  and  lose  their  vitality.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  leaves  of  bulbous  plants  should  not  be 
cut  off,  even  when  the  plants  are  left  in  the  ground,  before 
they  have  done  their  work  and  dried  up ;  but  the  old  flower- 
stems  may  be  removed  without  doing  any  injury. 

The  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  the  showy  genus 
Gladiolus  in  cultivation  will  succeed  in  a  heavier  soil  than 
most  of  the  plants  of  this  class.  But  good  drainage  and  rich 
soil  are  essential  conditions  to  obtain  fine  flowers.  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  bulbous  plants, 
flower  in  spring ;  but  the  Gladioluses  are  all  of  them  summer- 
flowering.  The  familiar  G.  communis-  and  G.  Byzantinus  are 
quite  hardy  border  plants,  succeeding  well  in  almost  any  soil.  t 

The  hybrid  varieties  also  will  bear  our  winters  if  planted  at  a 
depth  of  SIX  inches ;  but  the  common  practice  is  to  take  them 
up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  replant  them 
again  in  early  spring.  Some  time  during  the  latter  port  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April  is  the  best  time  for  planting,  and 
they  may  be  lifted  in  October  or  November,  according  to  the 
season.  The  bulbs  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  they  are 
stored  away,  and  they  require  a  dry  airy  place,  where  the  frost 
does  not  penetrate.  The  bulblets  which  aie  so  freely  produced 
by  some  varieties  will  bear  frost  with  impunity  when  they  are 
young,  and  consequently  they  may  be  replanted  in  autumn. 
But  as  they  reach  maturity  they  become  tender.  They  will 
flower  about  the  second  or  third  year,  according  to  the  treat- 
ment they  receive.  In  any  except  very  sheltered  situations  these 
beautiful  flowers  require  support,  or  they  are  likely  to  be 
broken  off  by  rough  winds.  The  different  varieties  vary  con- 
siderably in  height,  from  about  eighteen  inches  to  three,  or 
even  four  feet ;  but  these  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  de- 
scriptive catalogues  of  growers.  We  have  said  nothing  as  to 
distance  of  planting  these  and  other  bulbs  apart,  because  this 
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depends  entirely  upon  the  object  in  view.  Where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  grow  fine  strong  flower-spikes  for  exhibition,  natu- 
rally more  space  raust  be  allowed  ;  but  for  massing  they  are 
usually  planted  close  enough  to  fairly  cover  the  ground.  In  the 
former  case,  a  foot  or  even  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way  is 
no  more  than  sufficient.  It  is  as  well,  where  convenient,  to 
change  the  ground  for  these  and  other  bulbs,  for  they  will 
flourish  better  in  a  fresh  soil. 

The  culture  of  the  numerous  Cape  bulbs,  such  as  the  species 
of  Ixia,  Sparaxis,  Watsonia,  etc.,  in  the  open  air  is  very 
limited,  and  only  practicable  in  favourable  localities ;  a  deep 
warm  dry  soil  and  a  sheltered  situation  being  indispensable. 
And  then  they  must  be  planted  about  six  inches  deep  to  enable 
them  to  resist  sharp  frosts.  But  ever  so  little  protection  with 
dry  litter  or  some  readily  portable  material  will  suffice,  and 
the  brilliant  and  unusual  combinations  of  colours  displayed  by 
many  of  them  will  amply  repay  the  little  extra  labour  they 
entail. 

6.  Culture  of  Lilies  and  their  Allies. — The  bulbs  of  Lilies, 
the  Crown  Imperial,  and  a  few  other  subjects,  differ  materially 
from  those  described  above,  being  composed  of  loose  fleshy 
scales,  and  consequently  of  a  much  more  perishable  nature.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  they  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
ground  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  only 
for  a  short  time  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  drying  wind 
or  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  moistened. 
Covered  with  almost  dry  sand  or  moss,  they  will  take  no  harm 
for  a  week  or  two.  But  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  they 
should  be  replanted  without  delay.  The  operation  of  trans- 
planting and  lifting  to  obtain  the  offsets  may  be  done  at  any 
time  in  the  autumn  after  the  maturation  of  the  old  flower- 
stems.  It  is  better  to  do  this  when  the  ground  is  not  very  wet, 
as  it  will  work  much  freer,  and  be  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  bulbs.  A  very  few  of  the  many  gorgeous  species 
are  in  general  cultivation,  but  the  introduction  of  many  fine 
new  ones  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  them  into  more  prominent  notice,  and  they  are 
already  becoming  very  popular.  The  species  commonly  seen, 
and  requiring  no  particular  skill  in  treatment,  are  the  Orange 
Lily  (Lilium  bulbiferum),  the  White  Lily  (L.  candidum),  and 
the  Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum),  all  very  handsome  hardy  her- 
baceous plants,  but  by  no  means  so  showy  as  many  of  their 
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congeners.  The  principal  forms  are  described  at  some  length 
under  the  Liliaceae.  All,  or  nearly  all,  are  hardy  in  Britain, 
though  some  of  them  will  scarcely  attain  perfection  except  in 
the  warmer  parts.  A  deep,  well-drained,  tolerably  rich  loamy 
soil  suits  them  admirably,  and  the  addition  of  good  leaf-mould 
or  peat,  and  sharp  sand  where?  a  little  stiff,  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  A  reference  to  the  descriptive  details  at  pp.  501-511 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed to  embellish  the  garden,  either  in  the  mixed  border, 
or  in  special  plantations  devoted  exclusively  to  the  species  of 
this  genus. 

The  Crown  Imperial  is  a  noble  plant  in  its  different  varieties, 
and  will  succeed  best  if  treated  generously,  though  it  grows 
freely  enough  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

c.  Culture  of  Ranunculuses  and  Ansmanes. — Under  this 
head  we  refer  to  Eanunculus  Asiaticus  and  R.  Africanus,  and 
Anemone  Coronaria  and  A.  hortensis,  the  progenitors  of  the 
numerous  florist's  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  permanent 
rootstocks  of  these  plants  are  composed  of  fascicled  fleshy  tubers, 
and  they  are  here  associated  with  the  bulbous  plants  simply  on 
account  of  their  being  capable  of  sustaining  life  for  a  consider- 
able period  out  of  tlie  ground.  Indeea,  they  will  retain  their 
vitality  for  one  or  even  two  years  in  a  dry  place,  if  protected  v 

from  frost.  The  successful  culture  of  these  plants  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  double  varieties.  The  single-flowered  Anemones  are,  how- 
ever, hardier,  and  require  no  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
A  few  years  back  the  choice  double-flowered  varieties  of  both 
Anemone  and  Ranunculus  were  extensively  cultivated,  but  at 
the  present  time  they  are  comparatively  rare.  This  is  probably 
the  result  of  exaggerated  notions  regarding  the  difficulties 
attending  their  cidture.  These  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  is 
generally  supposed,  though  doubtless  they  are  sufficient  to  cause 
those  with  little  time  on  their  hands  to  shrink  from  encounter- 
ing tliem.  One  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  good  and 
abundant  flowers,  and  that  is  annual  lifting  after  the  flowering 
season,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  die  off.  Otherwise  they  are  apt 
to  start  again  and  flower  in  the  autumn,  rendering  the  chances 
of  spring-flowering  doubtful.  A  deep,  free,  well-drained  soil, 
copiously  manured  with  thoroughly  rotten  cow-dung,  or  from  an 
old  hot-bed,  is  also  essential,  with  the  addition  of  leaf-mould 
and  sand,,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gi'ound  in  question. 
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Anemones  prefer  a  somewhat  lighter  soil  than  RanuneuluFes, 
but  both  will  floufish  where  the  above  conditions  are  attainable. 
It  is  customary  to  grow  them  in  beds  or  borders  by  themselves, 
and  when  these  are  artificially  made,  the  best  material  to  select 
is  turfy  loam  tliat  lias  been  stacked  and  turned  about  until  the 
herbage  is  decomposed.  The  inclination  of  the  ground  should  be 
towards  the  south  or  east,  and  the  situation  tolerably  open,  that 
is  to  say,  sheltered,  but  not  shaded.  Anemones  for  the  principal 
flowering  should  be  planted  in  September  or  October.  If  planted 
in  spring  they  produce  a  far  less  hixuriant  growth.  The  proper 
depth  is  about  three  inches,  or  rather  less  in  a  compact  soil. 
The  Turban  Sanunculuses  may  also  be  planted  in  autumn,  but 
the  Persian,  being  rather  tenderer,  should  be  deferred  till  early 
spring.  Ranunculuses  prefer  a  cool, 'sliglitly  retentive  soil, 
but  the  drainage  must  be  efficient.  Watering  is  sometimes 
necessary,  and  should  be  carefully  done.  Protection  from  frost 
should  be  afforded,  or  the  foliage  and  inflorescence  will  suffer. 
Another  condition  is  firmness  of  the  soil  around  the  roots. 


6.  Culture  of  Annuals  and  Biennials, 

Plants  of  annual  or  biennial  duration  possess  so  many  valuable 
qualities  that  they  are  quite  indispensable  in  the  flower  garden. 
Some  are  cherished  for  their  fragrance,  as  the  Sweet  Pea, 
Mignonette,  and  Stocks ;  others  for  the  showiness  and  the  variety 
of  their  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  as  Poppies,  Zinnias,  and 
Asters ;  others  for  their  diminutive,  compact  habit,  and  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  as  Leptosiphon  and  lonopsidium ;  others  for 
the  duration  of  their  scarious  flower-heads,  as  Helichrysum 
and  Waitzia ;  and  others  again  for  the  elegance  and  grace  of 
their  inflorescence,  as  Humea  elegans  and  Agrostis  nebulosa. 
A  large  number  of  perennials,  many  of  them  tender,  are  com- 
monly treated  as  annuals,  and  flower  the  first  season.  The  fact 
of  their  being  amenable  to  this  mode  of  treatment  is  usually 
mentioned  under  the  description.  A  notable  case  in  point  is 
the  Lobelia  Erinus,  a  difficult  plant  to  preserve  through  the 
winter,  but  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  it  produces  in  great 
abundance.  Annuals  are  of  the  greatest  service  for  filling  up 
vacant  spaces,  or,  when  judiciously  selected,  for  growing  by 
themselves  in  beds  or  borders.  Such  plants  as  the  China  Aster, 
Zinnia,  and  Phlox  Drummondii,  make  very  effective  beds,  either 
with  their  varieties  mixed,  or  in  separate  colours.      Another 
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recommendation  to  favour  is  the  short  period  and  little  trouble 
required  to  raise  many  of  them  for  succession,  filling  up  or 
replacing  failures.  Annuals  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
namely,  hardy,  half-hardy,  and  tender.  Although  many  of  the 
tender  species  are  either  described  or  noticed  in  this  work, 
they  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here ;  for  all  coming  imder 
this  designation  cannot  be  raised  early  enough  to  flower  in  the 
open  air  without  artificial  heat,  and  many  of  them  are  so 
delicate  as  to  succumb  to  the  least  unfavourable  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  at  best  their  beauty  is  of  short  duration ;  still, 
with  time  and  convenience  for  hot-beds,  and  warm,  sheltered 
borders,  with  a  light,  permeable  soil,  they  may  be  cultivated,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  The  strictly  hardy  annuals,  or 
species  treated  as  such,  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
amateur  of  limited  resom*ces ;  and  if  they  are  not  quite  so 
nimierous  and  brilliant  as  the  half-hardy  species,  there  is  yet 
sufficient  choice  to  admit  of  an  effective  display  when  associated 
with  a  small  collection  of  perennials.  If  we  include  those 
species  that  merely  require  a  little  protection  during  cold  nights, 
such  as  a  hand-light,  bell-glass,  or  inverted  flower-pot,  our 
list  would  contain  nearly  all  those  in  general  cultivation. 
Naturally  these  half-hardy  species  are  better  raised  in  a  frame, 
either  with  or  without  a  little  artificial  heat,  because  they  may  i 

by  these  means  be  had  in  flower  much  earlier.  Hardy  annuals 
are  those  which  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  without  any 
covering  or  protection  whatever ;  amongst  the  most  familiar 
we  may  enumerate — Candytuft,  Sweet  Pea,  Lupins,  Common 
Marigold,  Larkspur,  Nemophila,  Clarkia,  Saponaria  Calabrica, 
Convolvulus  tricolor,  Mignonette,  Love-lies-bleeding,  CoUinsia, 
Eschscholtzia  Calif omica,  and  CoUomia  coccinea.  These  and 
nimierous  others  may  be  sown  in  suitable  weather  at  different 
times,  from  the  end  of  February  onwards,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  establishment.  Where  sown  in  patches  in 
the  mixed  borders,  the  spaces  should  be  thoroughly  forked, 
and,  if  poor,  a  little  leaf-mould  and  thoroughly  rotten  stable- 
dung  from  an  old  hot-bed,  if  attainable,  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  native  soil ;  the  surface  should  be  even  and  fine,  and 
if  dry  and  light,  a  little  pressure  will  be  beneficial  after  the 
seeds  are  sown.  The  latter  should  have  a  layer  of  mould  over 
them  about  equal  to  their  own  volume.  The  seed  of  most 
annuals  being  very  cheap  is  frequently  the  cause  of  their  not 
attaining  their  normal  development,  for  it  is  sown  too  thickly 
by  ten  times,  and  the  surplus  plants  never  rooted  up.     As  a 
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rule,  there  are  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  plants  where  there 
is  only  space  for  one,  and  the  consequence  is  mutual  starvation. 
"Watering  should  be  carefully  done  with  a  fine  rose  when  really 
necessary,  but  it  is  better  not  to  water,  especially  on  a  stiff  soil 
liable  to  cake,  except  during  a  prolonged  drought.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  plants  are  grown  up,  frequent  waterings  in 
dry  weather  will,  however,  prove  beneficial.  The  removal  of  the 
seed-vessels  will  prolong  the  flowering  season  of  many  species, 
not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  other  classes. 

Half-hardy  annuals  require  raising  in  artificial  heat,  or  where 
there  is  at  least  sufficient  protection  to  exclude  frost.  They 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  and  planted  out  at  the  same 
time  as  the  bedding  plants,  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
same  treatment  may  be  adopted  for  these,  as  recommended 
under  General  Eemarks  for  perennials,  except  that  there  is  less 
necessity  for  a  second  frame  or  pit  to  remove  them  to  according 
as  they  come  up.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  them 
suddenly  fr6m  a  hot-bed  to  a  cold  pit.  A  very  gentle  heat  is  all 
that  is  required,  and  gi*adual  hardening  off  is  imperative  before 
transferring  them  to  their  quarters  in  the  open  air.  To  obtain 
good  strong  plants  the  seedlings  should  be  potted  off  when 
they  are  quite  small,  placing  about  three  or  four  in  a  six-inch 
pot,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  few  vigorous  plants 
will  make  a  finer  display  than  a  great  many  weakly  ones.  The 
beds  or  borders  should  be  renovated  during  the  winter,  and  it 
is  always  better  not  to  grow  the  same  description  of  plants  in 
the  same  places  year  after  year.  Ast«rs,  Zinnias,  French  and 
African  Marigolds,  Helichrysum  bracteatum,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  ornamental  Gourds,  and  most  of  the  herbaceous  climbers 
come  under  this  head. 

Biennials  offer  less  variety,  and  only  the  hardy  species  are 
generally  cultivated.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  treated  as  annuals, 
but  the  majority  must  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  summer,  in 
order  to  flower  the  following  spring.  Brompton  and  Queen 
Stocks,  Honesty,  Hollyhock,  and  the  Common  Wallflower  are 
familiar  examples  of  the  hardy  members  of  this  class.  The 
Wallflowers  are  really  perennial,  but  young  plants  flower  more 
profusely  than  old  ones.  The  double-flowered  varieties  of  the 
Wallflower  are  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  the  Hollyhock 
from  offsets.  Humea  elegans  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
tender  biennials.  It  may  be  treated  as  an  annual  if  sown  early 
in  the  year,  but  it  neither  grows  so  strong,  nor  flowers  so  freely 
as  when  raised  during  the  preceding  season. 
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7.  Culture  of  Tendei*  Perennial  Bedding  Plants. 

A  garden  is  scarcely  considered  furnished  during  the 
summer  months  without  some  Pelargoniums,  Calc^eolarias, 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Dahlias,  and  several 
other  things.  To  raise  and  winter  these  plants  a  small  green- 
house or  warm  pit  is  indispensable.  Calceolarias  are  nearly 
hardy,  and  cuttings  taken  early  in  the  autumn  and  bedded  in 
thickly  together  will  throw  roots  and  merely  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  during  winter.  Next  in  point  of  hardiness 
are  the  Pelargoniums :  these  likewise  are  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  the  autumn,  either  out  of  doors  or  several  together 
in  pans.  They  may  be  left  in  the  beds  or  pans  with  ample 
protection  from  frost  until  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
Maich,  when  they  should  be  potted  singly  to  enable  them  to 
form  strong  plants.  The  principal  point  to  guard  against  during 
the  winter,  especially  if  they  are  stored  where  the  temperature 
is  low,  is  superabundant  moisture.  The  beds  or  pans  should 
be  well  drained,  and  water  almost  entirely  withheld  in  severe 
weather.  All  dead  leaves  and  decaying  matter  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  observed,  or  the  young  plants  will  be  liable 
to  damp  off.  Lobelias,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  raised 
by  preference  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  early  in  the  year. 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  etc.,  being  rapid-growing  plants,  and 
rather  tender,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  store  a  few  old  plants 
to  obtain  cuttings  from  in  the  spring.  A  little  more  heat 
should  be  applied  about  the  beginning  of  March  to  stimulate 
the  old  plants  into  making  new  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  are  two  or  three  joints  long,  they  may  be  taken  off  and  put 
into  the  cutting  pots,  a  hot-bed  having  been  previously  prepared 
for  their  reception.  If  healthy,  and  the  hot-bed  quite  sweet, 
they  will  soon  strike,  when  they  should  be  potted  off  before  the 
roots  become  matted  together.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
their  being  kept  free  from  parasitical  vermin  and  mildew. 
Dahlia  tubers  should  be  stowed  away  in  a  moderately  dry  place 
where  no  frost  can  reach  them.  The  beginning  of  March  is 
the  best  time  to  start  them  into  growth,  the  more  gently  the 
better.  They  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  tubera  and 
from  cuttings.  Our  concluding  remark  is.  Do  not  turn  out  bed- 
ding plants  too  early,  or  without  being  properly  hardened  off, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    PLANTS    ACCORDING    TO     THEIR 

DURATION,  HABIT,  ETC 

For  horticultural  purposes,  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  may  be 
divided  into  Woody  and  Herbaceous  species.  These  terms  are 
almost  sufficiently  expressive  without  explanation;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that  all  plants  with  annual  stems,  whether 
ligneous  or  otherwise,  belong  to  the  latter  division.  A  few 
tender ^hrubs,  Fuchsias  for  example,  are  treated  as  herbaceous, 
and  cut  down  annually. 

L  Woody  Plants. 

The  following  are  the  principal  natural  orders  represented  by 
the  woody  vegetation  of  this  country,  whether  indigenous  or 
introduced  : — Berberidaceae,  Tiliaceae,  Rhamnaceae,  Sapindaceje, 
Ilicineaj,  Caprifoliacese,  Comaceae,  Ericaceae,  UlmaceaB,  Plata- 
naceac,  Betulaceae,  Cupuliferae,  Salicineoe,  and  Coniferae.  A  few 
species  are  contributed  by  the  Magnoliaceae,  Cistineae,  Tamaris- 
cineae,  Simarubeae,  Celastrineae,  Hamamelideae,  Thymelaceae, 
Elaeagnaceae,  Lauraceae,  and  Juglandaceae.  The  orders  here 
enumerated  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  woody  plants. 
The  Rosaceae,  Leguminosae,  Oleaceae,  Saxifrageae,  and  Araliaceae 
include  nearly  all  the  remaining  species.  Woody  plants  are 
described  as  Arborescent  or  Frutescent. 

1.  Arborescent. — ^This  division  includes  a  vast  number  of 
subjects,  varying  almost  indefinitely  in  minor  details,  such  as 
size,  habit,  foliage,  flowers,  etc.  Only  those  species  which 
naturally  form  a  single  stem,  instead  of  branching  out  at  the 
base  into  a  number  of  more  or  less  equal  ramifications,  come 
under  this  head.  These  may  again  bo  divided  into  Evergreen 
trees,  distinguished  by  their  persistent  foliage  ;  and  Deciduous 
trees,  those  which  shed  their  foliage  in  autumn,  or  only  retain 
it  in  a  withered  or  discoloured  condition  through  the  winter. 
Some  trees,  it  should  be  observed,  which  are  evergreen  in  their 
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native  countries,  become  deciduous  when  transferred  to  a  colder 
climate,  and  the  reverse  is  said  to  apply  to  some  of  our  indi- 
genous species  when  taken  to  a  warmer  climate.     But  the  dis- 
tinction is  clear  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.   As  generally 
understood,  the  term  Evergreen  is  restricted  to  those  plants 
whose  foliage  is  persistent,  and  retains  its  natural  hue  diu"ing 
the  whole  of  the  year,  or  during  several  years.     Or  perhaps  a 
better  definition  would  be  that  the  old  leaves  persist  and  retain 
their  beauty  until  after  the  succeeding  growth  has  furnished 
a  fresh  supply  of  fully  developed  foliage.     Some  of  these,  it 
is  true,  assume  a  different  tint  in  winter,  but  the  same  leaves 
regain  their  freshness  with  the  advent  of  spring. 

a.  Evergreen  Trees. — With  the  exception  of  the  Common 
Holly,  Box,  Portugal  Laurel,  Magnolia  grandiflora.  Evergreen 
Oak,  Strawberry-tree,  Sweet  Bay,  and  a  few  others,  this  class 
is  mainly  furnished  by  one  family,  the  Coniferaj. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  deciduous  class  for  trees  bearing  conspicuous  flowers. 
Evergreen  trees  possess  little  that  is  attractive  either  in  flower 
or  fruit ;  but  by  way  of  compensation,  the  foliage  of  many 
species  is  very  ornamental,  and  in  habit  they  are  unsurpassed 
for  dignity  and  grace.  We  do  not  forget  the  bright  scarlet  { 
berries  of  the  Holly,  and  the  handsome  cones  of  some  of  the  ! 

Firs  and  Cedars ;  but  the  former  is  oftener  seen  as  a  bush,  and 
fruiting  Conifei-s,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  are  still 
rare  in  this  coimtry.  Although  planters  have  now  a  very  large 
number  of  species  to  eelcct  from,  comparatively  few  of  them 
have  attained  their  full  development  with  us,  and  therefore 
we  are  unable  to  judge  of  their  value  for  permanent  planta- 
tions. Many  of  them  that  are  exceedingly  beautiful  when 
young,  become  unsightly  as  they  rise  «above  the  dimensions  of 
a  shnib,  and  this,  in  many  instances,  may  be  ascribed  either  to 
uncongenial  soil,  defective  planting,  or  exposure  to  bleak  winds. 
The  Yew,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodar  Cedar,  Norway  Spruce  Fir, 
Silver  Fir,  Mammoth  Tree,  Red  Cedar,  Austrian  Pine,  Pin- 
aster, Pinus  excelsa,  P.  insignis,  P.  Benthamiana,  Picea, 
Pinsapo,  P.  Nordmanniana,  P.  nobilis,  et<j.,  Abies.  Douglasii, 
A.  Canadensis,  Araucaria  imbricata,  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  and 
several  others,  are  known  to  be  hardy.  But  several  of  these 
are  impatient  of  a  wet,  heavy  soil,  whilst  others  will  not 
flourish  in  an  exposed  situation.  The  question  of  suitability 
of  soil  and  situation  forms  the  subject  of  another  paragraph. 
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Variegation  in  large  evergreen  trees — if  we  except  the  silvery 
bands  on  the  leaves  of  many  Conifers,  which  may  be  termed 
natural  variegation — is  almost  unknown.  There  is,  however,  a 
variety  of  Cryptomeria  Japonica  beauifnlly  variegated  with 
yellow,  a  silvery  variety  of  the  Spruce  Fir,  and  gold  and  silver 
varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful are  the  gold  and  silver  variegated  Yew9  ;  but  the  latter  are 
better  referred  to  the  shrubby  class*  Variegated  Hollies  20 
to  30  feet  or  more  high  are  occasionally  seen,  but  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  a  shrub. 

Weeping  forms  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  applied  to 
the  Weeping  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  etc.,  are  scarcely  represented. 
Some,  like  a  variety  of  the  Silver  Fir,  have  depressed  branches. 
The  varieties  of  Biota,  Taxus,  etc.,  with  pendulous  branches 
are  more  properly  referred  to  the  frutescent  class. 

6.  Deciduous  Trees.— In  this  class  we  have  greater  variety 
than  in  the  preceding,  both  in  habit  and  foliage,  as  well  as 
flowers.  We  have  trees  of  large  and  small  dimensions,  desirable 
in  landscape  gardening  either  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers 
or  foliage,  or  for  both  combined.  The  number  of  large  trees 
distinguished  more  for  their  foliage  and  grandeur  of  habit 
than  for  the  attractiveness  of  their  flowers,  is  very  large,  in- 
cluding the  Oaks  (Quercus  Robur,  Q.  Cerris,  Q.  coccinea,  etc.), 
Beeches,  Elms,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Planes  (Platanus  orien talis), 
some  of  the  Willows  (Salix  fragilis  and  S.  alba),  many  of 
the  Maples  (Acer  platanoides,  A.  rubrum,  A.  Pseudo platanus 
and  A.  eriocarpus),  the  Poplars  (Populus  tremula,  P.  alba, 
P.  nigra,  P.  balsamifera,  P.  angulata,  etc.).  Hop  Hornbeam, 
Planera  Eichardii,  Common  Birch,  etc. — with  simple,  entire, 
toothed,  or  lobed  leaves.  Amongst  large  trees  with  pinnate 
leaves  we  have  the  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Sophora  Japonica, 
Common  Walnut  (Juglans  regia).  Black  Walnut  (J.  nigra),  the 
Hickories  (Carya  spp,),  and  the  Ashes  (Fraxinus  spp.).  Decidu- 
ous coniferous  trees  are  not  numerous ;  but  there  are  three  well- 
known  species,  representing  as  many  distinct  types,  namely,  the 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum),  the  Common  Larch 
(Larix  Europaea),  and  the  Maidenhair  tree  (Salisburia  adianti- 
folia).  Amongst  trees  of  smaller  dimensions  we  may  mention  : — 
the  Hornbeam,  Conunon  Alder,  Sallow  Willow,  Liquidambar, 
some  of  the  Maples  (Acer  Monspessulanum,  A.  Tataricum,  A. 
polymorphum,  and  A,  Pennsylvanicum),  Paper  Mulberry  (Brous- 
sonetia  papyrifera),  etc. — with  simple,  entire,  or  lofced  leaves  ; 
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StagVhorn  Sumach  (Rhus  typhina),  Negundo  fraxinifolia 
Gleditschia  spp.,  Pterocarya  Caucasica,  and  Hop-tree  (Ptelea 
trifoliata),  etc. — with  pinnate  leaves, 

A  small  number  of  deciduous  trees  are  equally  ornamental 
in  flower  and  foliage.  The  most  conspicuous  example  in 
this  group  is  the  Common  Horse-Chestnut,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Scarlet  Horse-Chestnut.,  the  Tulip-tree,  the  Lime, 
the  False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseudacacia),  the  Cucumber-tree, 
(Magnolia  acuminata),  the  Umbrella-tree  (Magnolia  tripetala), 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  and  Paulownia  imperialis,  but  the  last 
seldom  produces  its  flowers  in  perfection  with  us. 

We  now  come  to  tliose  trees  planted  almost  exclusively  for 
the  colour  they  impart  to  the  landscape,  all  of  which  are  of 
comparatively  small  dimensions.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
Laburnum  in  its  numerous  varieties,  the  Scarlet  and  Pink 
Thorns  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha  vars.),  the  Almond,  several  species 
of  Pyrus',  as  P.  spectabilis  and  P.  coronaria,  and  the  Judas-tree 
(Cercis  Siliquastrum).  The  following,  though  less  ornamentAl, 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  large  collection  where  greater  variety 
is  desirable :  Cladrastis  lutea,  -^sculus  Pavia  in  variety,  M. 
Califomica  and  ^E.  glabra,  Acer  rubrum,  Cerasus  Avium,  Cratae- 
gus Crus-galli  splendens,  and  C.  prunifolia,  Halesia  tetraptera, 
Caragana  spp.  on  stems,  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  etc. 

The  fruits  of  some  trees  are  conspicuous  in  autumn  and 
winter :  such  are  the  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia),  the 
Scarlet-fruited  Thorn  (Crataegus  coccinea),  some  of  the  Crabs, 
as  Pyrus  melanocarpa,  P.  prunifolia,  P.  cerasifera,  etc.,  Coto- 
neaster  affinis,  Rhus  glabra  var.  coccinea,  and  Gleditschia  tri- 
acanthos  (very  long  thin  twisted  pods). 

Deciduaus  Trees  xoith  variegated  foliage. — Within  the  last 
few  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  decade,  a  great  increase 
has  been  made  in  the  number  of  cultivated  plants  with  varie- 
gated or  coloured  foliage,  especially  in  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 
Wliilst  many  of  them  are  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  the 
normal  green-leaved  varieties,  there  are  a  few  really  effective 
and  desirable,  but  they  sliould  always  be  sparingly  planted. 

1.  Trees  having  their  foliage  variegated  with  yellow  and 
green. — Sweet  Chestnut  (Castaneavescafoliis  aureo-marginatis), 
Catalpa  bignonioides  aurea,  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera 
medio-picta).  Common  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica  aureo-variegatis), 
Elm  (Ulmus  campestris  aurea),  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus 
variegatus),  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior  aurea),  and  Elasagnus 
Japonicus  aureo-marginatis. 
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2.  T/'ees  having  tlwlr  foliage  variegated  with  white  and 
green, —  Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris  variegata),  Beech  (Fagus 
sylvatica  foliis  argenteo-variegatis),  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris 
elegantissima),  Elaeagnus  Japonicus  albo-variegatu8,  Negundo 
firaxinifolia  variegata. 

3.  Trees  with  coloured  foliage, — The  most  striking  of  this 
limited  group  is  the  Purple  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea). 
The  Copper  Beech  (F.  s.  cuprea)  has  dull  reddish-brown 
leaves,  and  is  not  nearly  so  handsome.  Another  very  handsome 
tree  is  the  Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea),  whose  ample  foliage 
changes  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  hue  towards  autumn.  Several 
other  trees  might  be  enumerated  as  worthy  of  consideration 
in  planting,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  their  foliage.  The 
Purple-leaved  Sycamore,  the  Purple-leaved  Elm,  and  the  Abele 
(Populus  alba),  whose  foliage  is  snowy  white  beneath,  and  Elae- 
agnus  argenteus,  with  silvery  glibtening  scales,  are  examples. 

4.  I'rees  with  brightly  coloured  bark  on  the  young  branches. 
—The  Gold-barked  Ash  and  the  scarlet  and  yellow  twigged 
varieties  of  the  Lime  are  very  distinct  and  beautiful,  more 
especially  the  Scarlet-twigged  Lime. 

5.  Trees  with  cut  or  dissected  foliage, — ^There  is  scarcely  a 
genus,  or  even  a  species,  of  cultivated  trees  that  has  not  produced 
abnormal  variations  of  foliage,  from  simple  to  deeply  divided 
or  cut.  Some  of  these  aberrations  are  very  ornamental,  whilst 
others  can  only  be  described  as  ugly  monstrosities.  Very 
handsome  cut-leaved  varieties  of  Beech,  Alder,  Elm,  Lime, 
Horse-Chestnut,  Sweet  Chestnut,  and  Oak,  are  described  or 
mentioned  in  the  descriptive  portion  of  this  work.  There  are 
three  or  four  species  of  trees  which  deserve  special  notice  on 
account  of  the  great  number  and  diversity  of  the  varieties 
tl\ey  have  produced,  viz.,  Ulmus  campestris,  U.  montana, 
Robinia  Pseudacacia,  and  the  elegant  Japanese  Acer  poly- 
morphum.  The  varieties  of  these  trees  may  be  counted  by 
scores,  or  even  hundreds  in  the  case  of  the  Bobinia.  A  selec- 
tion of  tlie  most  distinct  and  ornamental  is  given  under  the 
respective  genera. 

6.  Weeping  Trees, — Under  this  head  we  include  only  those 
forms  in  which  the  main  branches  as  well  as  the  ultimate 
branchlets  are  pendulous.  Until  quite  recently  the  Weeping 
Arh  and  Weeping  Willow  were  the  only  trees  of  this  class 
commonly  seen.  Now,  however,  the  number  in  cultivation  has 
increased  from  units  to  tens.  But  many  of  them,  like  the 
variegated  and  cut-leaved  varieties,  are  mere  degradations  of 
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the  parent  forms.  Amongst  the  more  robust  weeping  trees 
with  ample  shady  foliage,  are  the  Purple  and  Green-leaved 
Beech,  the  variety  pendula  of  Ulmus  montana,  and  the  Weeping 
Aspen  (Populus  tremula  pendula).  Sophora  Japonica  pendula 
is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  this  peculiarity  of  habit.  The 
Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow  (Salix  Oaprea  pendula) is  the  ordi- 
nary broad-l^ved  form  ;  and  several  others,  as  well  as  Weeping 
Ash-trees,  will  be  found  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
More  or  less  pendulous  varieties  of  the  Oak,  Birch,  Almond, 
Laburnum,  Thorn,  Poplar,  and  Mountain  Ash  are  grown,  but 
they  do  not  possess  the  same  title  to  the  appellation  as  those  above 
mentioned.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  host  of  weeping 
forms  of  smaller  slender  shrubby  plants,  such  as  the  Privet, 
Broom,  small  forms  of  Elm,  Pninus,  etc.  These  are  grafted  or 
budded  on  stems  of  common  varieties,  and  form  very  pretty 
objects  planted  out  singly  or  interspersed  with  shrubs. 

2.  Fmtesoent. — The  hardy  species  of  woody  plants  coming 
under  this  denomination  are  even  more  numerous  than  in  the 
first  division,  and  offer  greater  variety  in  habit,  foliage,  and 
flowers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  plants  which 
never  or  seldom  exceed  the  shrubby  state  in  our  climate  be- 
come large  trees  in  their  native  countries.  And  consequently  i 
the  term  shrub  will  be  understood  as  of  relative  or  comparative 
application,  and  as  sometimes  indicating  the.  young  state  of  a 
tree.  For  example,  in  sheltered  or  otherwise  favourable  locali- 
ties, the  following,  amongst  others,  attain  the  dimensions  of 
small  tree^;  Rhododendrons,  Sweet  Bay,  Arbutus,  Portugal 
Laurels,  Arbor-Vit«8,  Hollies,  Junipers,  and  Tree-Box.  But  as 
all  of  these  in  the  ordinary  way  are  shrubby,  we  include  them 
here.  Shrubs  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  groups : 
Erect,  and  Climbing  or  Trailing.  In  each  of  these  groups  we 
may  follow  the  same  classification  as  that  adopted  for  the 
trees.  The  terra  erect  applies  to  all  those  shrubs  that  require 
no  support  to  keep  their  branches  off  the  gpound^     Thus  we 

have  t — 

a.  Ev&rgreen  erect  Shrubs. — Firstly,  we  have  shrubs  with 
ornamental  foliage  and  inconspicuous  flowers ;  and  here  again 
the  Conifers  afford  an  extensive  choice.  The  compact  forms 
of  many  of  the  varieties  of  Thuja  occidentalis.  Biota  orientalis, 
Taxus,  Buxus,  pigmy  Pines  and  Firs,  Junipers,  Retinosporas, 
Ligustrum  coriaceiim,  etc.,  are  very  interesting,  and  suitable 
for  small  gardens,  single  specimens  on  lawns,  and  the  foreground 
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of  slirubberies.  A  little  larger  in  stature  and  adapted  for 
second  lines  and  clumps  are  the  Phillyreaa,  Rhamnus  Alater- 
nus,  Aucubas,  the  varieties  of  the  Common  Laurel,  Juniperus 
Chinensis,  J.   conmiunis  varieties,   Biota  orientalis  Japonica, 

B.  o.  glaiica,  B.  o.  pendula,  Taxus  baccatu  varieties,  Hollies  in 
variety,  Buxus  sempervirens  varieties,  etc. ;  and,  in  favourable 
localities,  Euonymus  Japonicus  varieties,  Photinia  serrulata 
and  arbutifolia,  Pittosporum  undulatum,  Osmanthus,  Japanese 
Hollies,  tender  Cypresses,  Libocedrus  Chiliensis,  etc.  In  this 
class  there  are  many  species  or  varieties  remarkable  for  their 
compact  or  formal  habit.  These  are  chiefly  employed  for 
planting  in  geometrical  gardens  as  single  specimens.  They 
include  the  Golden  Cypress,  Irish  Yew,  Retinospora  ericoides, 
Abies  excelsa,  pygmssa,  and  ClanbrasiKana,  and  many  other 
dwarf  forms  of  Biota,  Thuja,  and  other  Conifers,  whicli  are 
mentioned  under  their  respective  genera.  Hollies,  too,  and 
Portugal  Laurels,  Sweet  Bays,  common  Yews,  and  Phillyreas 
may  be  pruned  into  shape  for  the  same  purposes.  Amongst 
the  best  of  the  variegated  evergreen  shrubs  with  inconspicuous 
flowers  are :  Aucubas,  Hollies,  Euonymus,  and  Box  in  variety, 
Yews,  Arbor-Vitses,  Osmanthus,  Thujopsis,  and  Retinospora. 
Evergreen  shrubs  of  a  larger  size,  some  of  which  eventually 
become  arborescent,  are :  Portugal  Laurels,  common  Laurel, 
Sweet  Bay,  Arbutus,  many  Junipers,  Cypresses,  Arbor-Vitses, 
common  Yew,  Evergreen  Oak,  Abies,  and  Picea. 

We  now  come  to  the  Erect  Evergreen  Flowering  Shrubs. 
In  this  group,  although  we  have  considerable  variety,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  making  a  choice.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  known  as  American  plants,  and  grow  by  preference  in 
vegetable  mould  or  peat.  But  some  of  them,  as  Rhododendron 
Ponticum,  will  flourish  in  a  rich  loam.  Amongst  the  larger* 
glowing  species  we  have  the  Portugal  and  Common  Laurels, 
Laurestine,  Magnolia  glauca,  Rhododendron  Ponticum,  and 
gradually  smaller  species  of  Berberis,  Rhododendron,  Garrya, 
Gaultheria,  Ceanothus,  Andromeda,  Ligustrum,  Ledum,  Kal- 
mia.  Daphne,  and  Erica.  A  selection  of  the  best  would  in- 
clude the  following :  Laurestine,  Berberis  Darwinii,  B.  steno- 
phylla,  B.  aquifolia,  B.  Bealii,  Magnolia  glauca,  varieties  of 
Rhododendron  Ponticum,  Rh.  Catawbiense,  and  Rh.  maximum, 
Kalmia  latifolia  and  K.  glauca.  Daphne  Cneorum,  Ledum 
palustre,  Erica  carnea,  Yucca  gloriosa,  Ceanothus  azureus  and 

C.  Veitchianus,  and  Andromeda  and  Gaultheria  in  Variety. 
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6.  Deciduous  erect  Shrubs, — Comparatively  few  of  this  class 
are  grown  for  their  foliage  alone.  Aralia  spinosa,  Bhus  t jphina, 
Elseagnus  spp.,  Comptonia  asplenifolia,  Negundo  fraxinifolia 
variegata,  and  some  of  the  smaller  forms  of  Maple,  Elm, 
Beech,  etc.,  are  amongst  the  most  familiar  deciduous  shrubs 
having  ornamental  foliage.  In  return,  we  have  an  almost  be- 
wildering richness  in  variety  of  deciduous  flowering  shrubs.  It 
should  he  observed  that  many  shrubs  placed  in  this  division  are 
naturally  evergreen  in  their  native  habitats,  but  our  climate 
being  more  rigorous  they  usually  shed  their  foliage  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  Occasionally,  when  we  have  a  mild  winter,  they 
retain  their  foliage  till  fresh  is  developed.  This  is  the  case 
with  such  tender  plants  as  some  of  the  species  of  Cistus,  Coto- 
neaster  Simmonsii,  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  Ligustrum  Japoni- 
cum,  Spiraea  Lindleyana,  etc.  The  larger-growing  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  include  the  Lilacs,  various  shades  of  red, 
purple,  and  lilac  and  wliite ;  Hibiscus  Syriacus,  white  or 
purple  or  striped  double  and  single-flowered  varieties ;  Thorns, 
white,  pink,  or  scarlet  double  and  single-flowered  varieties 
(usually  grafted  on  tall  stems) ;  Guelder  Sose,  white ;  shrubby 
forms  of  -^sculus,  pink,  yellow,  or  white ;  Eose  Acacia,  pink  ; 
Viburnum Lantana,  white;  Colutea  arborescens,  yellow ;  Caly-  J 

canthus  spp.,  purplish  brown  or  red;  Caragana  spp.,  yellow 
(the  dwarf  species  are  commonly  grown  as  standards  grafted 
on  stems  of  C.  arborescens) ;  Snowberry-tree,  white ;  and  Sam- 
bucus  nigra  varieties,  white.  Next  in  order  come  the  Seringas 
(Philadelphus),  white  fragrant  flowera;  Ribes,  red,  yellow,  and 
white ;  Cistus,  white  or  rose  spotted  with  purple  or  yellow ; 
Leycesteria,  dark  purple  and  white ;  Crenista,  Spartium,  Cyti- 
sus,  yellow,  white,  and  pink;  Rhodotypus  kerrioides,  white; 
Spiraea,  white,  pink,  or  rose ;  Diervilla  (Weigela),  white, 
pink,  rose,  and  crimson ;  Deutzia,  white  or  pink ;  and  Rubus, 
white  or  rose  single  and  double-flowered.  Azalea  Pontica, 
A.  Sinensis,  A.  calendulacea,  A.  nudiflora,  etc.,  and  their 
hybrid  varieties,  various  shades  and  combinations  of  yellow, 
purple,  pink,  rose,  and  white;  Rhodora  Canadensis,  purple; 
Rhododendron  Dahuricum,  piu-plish  violet.  A  few  species 
produce  their  flowers  in  winter  or  spring  before  the  leaves  are 
developed :  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  yellowish  green  and  red ; 
Daphne  Mezereum,  purple,  pink,  or  white  ;  Forsythia  viridis- 
si  ma  and  suspensa,  yellow;  Corn  us  mas,  yellow;  Primus  spp., 
rose  and  white.     Many  of  the  Fuchsias,  Hydrangea  Hortensia, 
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Meliantbiis  major,  and  Paeonia  Moutan,  although  of  shrubby 
habit,  will  succeed  when  treated  as  herbaceous  plants  and  cut 
down  annually. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  we  liave  purposely  omitted 
the  Roses,  because  they  deserve  a  short  paragraph  to  them- 
selves. It  is  not  of  the  numerous  garden  hybrids  that  we  wish 
to  speak,  for  they  are  so  universally  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary. We  would  rather  call  attention  to  some  of  tlie  original 
wild  forms  and  very  hardy  varieties  that  merit  more  favour 
than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  th(^m,  especially  for  planting 
in  shrubberies  and  wild  spots  in  the  park.  The  history  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  tlie  various  wild  forms  will  be  found  at 
pp.  148  to  171.  Many  of  the  old  single  and  semi-double  Roses, 
from  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  are  very  ornamental  and 
effective,  and  should  be  extensively  planted  amongst  shrubs ; 
and  when  grown  as  bushes  on  their  own  roots  they  require  very 
little  attention.  Varieties  of  Rosa  centifolia  (Moss  and  Pro- 
vence Roses),  R.  bracteata  (Macartney  Rose),  R.  spiuosissima 
(Burnet  or  Scotch  Rose) ;  R.  lutea  (Eglantine  or  Persian  Briar), 
R.  ferox  (Hedgehog  Rose),  R.  rapa  (Turnip  Rose),  and  R.  rubi- 
ginosa  (Sweet  Briar),  are  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated. Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  these  are  only 
recommended  for  large  gardens,  where  there  is  abundance  of 
space.  For  gardens  of  small  size  a  selection  of  the  best  of  the 
hybrid  varieties  would  naturally  be  preferred. 

c.  Climbing,  trailing,  or  hvining  Shiniba. — ^This  division 
comprises  plants  of  the  most  diverse  habit  and  character.  The 
evergreen  element  is  furnished  almost  exclusively  by  the 
numerous  green  and  variegated  Ivies.  For  covering  a  north 
wall  nothing  equals  the  Ivy,  and  some  of  the  handsome  low- 
growing  variegated  varieties  are  worthy  of  a  little  space  in 
more  favoiu'ed  aspects.  A  very  valuable  evergreen  shrub 
for  walls  or  banks  is  the  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  whose  scarlet 
berries  and  rich  dark  green  foliage  are  very  effective  in  winter  ; 
and  with  this  we  might  associate  Crataegus  Pyracantha.  Some 
of  the  Honeysuckles  are  nearly  or  quite  evergreen.  The  best  is 
Lonicera  brachypoda,  with  its  prettily  variegated  variety  aureo- 
reticulata,  though  we  should  mention  that  this  specie^  succumbs 
to  very  severe  frosts.  Another,  though  rare,  evergreen  climber 
is  Ercilla  spicata,  which  will  attach  itself  to  a  wall  or  tree  in 
the  same  wav  as  the  Ivies.  When  we  turn  to  the  deciduous 
class,  we  meet  with  greater  variety,  and  many  species  with  very 
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hrilliant  flowers.  For  general  purposes,  where  lightness  and 
elegance  are  essential  (for  walls,  trellis-work,  festoons,  bowers, 
etc.),  the  many  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  Clematis  are 
amongst  the  most  desirable.  The  large-flowered  hybrid  varie- 
ties of  the  Eastern  species  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  the 
fragrant  C.  Flammula,  with  small  white  flowers,  should  not 
be  totally  neglected  in  favour  of  its  more  showy  relatives.  C. 
montana,  too,  should  not  be  omitted,  on  account  of  its  early 
flowering  season.  The  common  White  Jessamine  (Jasminum 
officinale)  should  be  mentioned  in  conjimction  with  Clematis 
Flammula.  Wistaria  Chinensis,  with  its  long  pendent  racemes 
of  blue  flowers ;  and  Tecoma  radicans,  with  large  panicles  of 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  are  two  of  the  showiest  of  shrubby 
climbers,  and  suitable  for  covering  large  spaces  on  a  south  or 
south-western  aspect.  Several  of  the  hardy  Honeysuckles  are 
esteemed  for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  their  less  pretentious 
flowers.  The  varieties  of  the  hardy  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora 
cflerulea)  succeed  well  against  a  south  wall,  especially  in  the 
south  and  west  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Cydonia  Japonica, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  and  some  species  of  Lonicera,  produce 
their  flowers  in  winter  or  spring  before  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves.  Amongst  Roses  we  have  a  great  variety  of  climbing  or 
trailing  habit,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  many  of  the  tenderer 
varieties  of  the  Tea  and  other  sections  are  commonly  trained 
against  a  wall.  The  Climbing  Roses  belong  to  the  groups 
SystylsB  and  Banksianse,  for  particulars  of  which  see  pp.  167  to 
171.  We  may  mention  here  Bennet's  Seedling,  or  Thoresbyana, 
as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  free-flowering  of  this  class. 
Lycium  Barbarum,  although  not  very  showy,  is  a  good  climber 
for  planting  in  confined  places  in  towns.  Periploca  Grraeca, 
W^istaria  brachybotrys,  W.  frutescens,  and  other  species,  Jasmi- 
num revolutum,  Bignonia  capreolata,  Schizandra  Chinensis, 
and  Parechites  Thunbergii^  are  less  commonly  grown  deciduous 
flowering  shrubby  climbers,  and  for  the  greater  part  require 
slight  protection  in  most  parts  of  Britain. 

A  few  deciduous  shrubs  of  this  class  are  included  on  accoimt 
of  their  ornamental  foliage.  The  one  most  widely  known  is 
Vitis  quinquefolia,  the  Virginian  Creeper.  There  are  several 
other  Vines  in  cultivation,  but  none  that  surpasses  the  fore- 
going. They  include  several  North  American  and  one  Japanese 
species,  besides  some  peculiar  varieties  of  the  common 
Grape  Vine.     Aristolochia  Siplio  and  Mepispermum  Canadense 
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have  large  cordate  leaves,  and  are  very  effective  when  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  more  brilliant^flowered  shrubs.  The 
former  is  rather  tender,  and  should  only  be  planted  in  sheltered 
Bituations. 

d.  Shrubs  reqwirvag  theproteetion  of  a  wall  or  other  shelter. 
— There  are  many  b^iutiful  and  interesting  shrubs,  'some  of 
which  are  not  included  in  either  of  the  foregoing  divisions, 
that  may  be  successfully  cultivated  with  a  little  additional 
care  in  winter.  Many  of  them  do  not,  it  is  true,  require  any 
covering,  or  even  the  protection  afforded  by  a  wall,  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  during  unusually  severe 
weather.  But  as  a  rule  tbey  must  be  planted  in  warm  well- 
drained  soil,  and,  beyond  the  districts  named,  they  will  need 
the  protection  of  a  south  wall,  and  in  some  cases  extra  covering 
in  winter.  Amongst  the  erect  tender  shrubs  frequently  met  with 
we  may  enumerate :  Euonymus  Japonicus  varieties,  Photinia 
spp..  Arbutus  Andrachne,  etc.,  Pittosporura  spp.,  Myrtle,  Elaj- 
agnus  Japonicus  varieties,  Escallonia  spp.,  Bupleurum  fruti- 
cosum,  and  Osmanthos — with  more  or  less  ornamental  foliage ; 
and  Hydrangea  spp.  and,  varieties  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Comus 
(Benthamia)  fragifera.  Viburnum  spp.,  Buddleya  Lindleyana, 
and  Spiraea  Lindleyana — with  conspicuous  flowers  or  fruits. 
Tender  shrubs  requiring  support  as  well  as  protection  are 
equally  numerous.  The  following  are  some  of  th<3  more 
familiar  species :  Lonicera  spp.,  Bignonia  spp.,  Jasminum 
revolutum,  etc.,  Fuchsia  macrostema  varieties,  Berberidopsis 
corallina,  Lapageria  rosea,  Philesia  buxifolia,  Stauntonia  lati- 
folia,  Lardizalmla  biternata,  Akebia  quinata,  etc.  The  fore- 
going list  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  especially 
if  noade  applicable  to  the  colder  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Fur- 
ther remarks  relative  to  the  hardiness  of  plants  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  General  Observations^  Amongst  dwarf, 
trailing,  or  creeping  shrubs  suitable  for  covering  banks,  rock- 
work,  etc.,  we  may  mention  the  genera  Vinca,  Helianthemum, 
Cotoneaster,  Polygala,  Rosa,  Erica,  and  Clematis. 

II.  Herbaceous  Plants. 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  the  herbaceous 
over  the  woody  vegetation,  and  we  have  scarcely  any  hardy 
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plants  from  the  southern  hemisphere.  Hence  it  follows  that 
we  have  a  very  much  larger  number  of  species  to  select  from 
in  this  division  than  in  the  woody,  and  by  judicious  selection 
we  may  ensure  a  continuous  display  of  flowers  from  early 
spring  till  the  end  of  autumn,  whilst  a  few  cold-defying  species 
serve  to  enliven  the  winter  months.  Several  large  orders  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  herbaceous  plants.  This  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  Ranunculacese,  PapaveracesB,  Cruciferae,  Caryo- 
phyllese,  Malvaceae,  Compositse,  Campanulacese,  Polemonia- 
ceae,  Primulacese,  Gentianeae,  Scrophulaiineae,  Convolvulacese, 
Labiatae,  Borragineae,  Liliaceae,  Irideae,  Amaryllideae,  etc.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  many  other  hardy  species,  represent- 
ing at  least  fifty  more  natural  orders.  Herbaceous  plants  are 
either  monocarpic  or  polycarpic  (fruiting  only  once,  or  fruiting 
more  than  once).  But  the  more  familiar  classification  of  herbs, 
according  to  their  duration,  is  better  suited  for  practical  piu*- 
poses.  Perennial  plants  with  few  exceptions  are  polycarpic,  and 
biennials  and  annuals  are  naturally  monocarpic ;  some  perennials, 
'  especially  tender  ones,  that  will  flower  the  same  season  from 
seed,  are  treated  as  annuals ;  and  some  annual  plants  may  be 
preserved  in  the  absence  of  seed  by  propagating  them  from 
cuttings.  But  at  best  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  procedure, 
except  where  the  loss  of  a  valuable  species  or  variety  depends 
upon  the  life  of  a  single  individual.  In  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  herbaceous  vegetation,  we  have  preferred  references  to 
orders  and  genera  in  many  instances  instead  of  giving  detailed 
lists  of  species,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  to  the  descriptive 
portion  for  information  respecting  height,  colour,  etc. 

a.  Perennial  Herbs. — There  is  great  diversity  in  the  nature 
and  habit,  as  well  as  in  the  uses  of  herbaceous  plants.  One  of 
♦  the  principal  distinctions,  from  a  practical  point  of  View,  is 
the  nature  of  the  root  or  rootstock  (or  undergroxmd  stem);  it  is 
fibrous,  fleshy,  tuberous,  rhizomatous,  or  bulbous  of  some  degree 
or  modification.  The  only  modifications  generally  distinguished 
by  horticulturists  are  the  extreme  forms  of  the  bulb,  tuber  and 
rhizome.  Nearly  all  of  the  bulbous  plants,  whether  with  scaly 
bulbs  as  in  the  Lilies,  or  solid  bulbs  (corms)  as  in  the  Crocuses, 
belong  to  three  or  four  of  the  Endogenous  natural  orders,  sucli 
as  the  Liliaceae,  Melanthaceap,  Amaryllidcae,  etc.  We  men- 
tion this  fact  here  more  particularly  because  it  is  necessary  to 
pursue  a  diflerent  method  of  treatment  for  most  plants  of  this 
class. 
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The  first  group  of  hardy  perennial  herbs  demanding  our 
attention  is  composed  of  what  wc  may  term  florist's  flowers,  or 
those  genera  and  species  that  have  varied  naturally  or  through 
artificial  manipulation,  and  whose  varieties  are  in  almost  uni- 
versal cultivation.     It  is  true  that  many  of  these  are  inferior 
in  point  of  beauty  to  some  species  of  more  recent  cultivation 
in  gardens.     And  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  species  of 
which  we  now  possess  only  a  single  variety,  may  in  a  few  years 
be  represented  by  as  numerous  and  variable  a  progeny  as  some 
of  the  older  inhabitants  of  our  gardens.     What  has  recently 
been  effected  by  intercrossing  different  species  and  varieties  of 
Clematis  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  might  be  done 
in  this  direction.     The  following  genera  include  most  of  those 
garden  plants  belonging  to  the  foregoing  category.    Anemone,^ 
Ranunculus,'  Pseonia,  Aquilegia,  Columbine,  Delphinium  (Lark- 
spur), Dian  thus,  Pink,  Carnation,  Sweet  William,^  Viola,  Hearts- 
ease, Violet,  Althaea  (Hollyhock),*  Pyrethrum,  Chrysanthemum, 
Campanula,    Primula,  (Polyanthus,  Primrose,  Oxlip),  Phlox, . 
Pentstemon,  Antirrhinum,  Mimulus  ;  and  Liliiun,  Hyacinthus, 
Tulipa,  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  Fritillaria,  Narcissus  and  Iris — with 
bulbous  roots.     Several  tender  herbaceous  perennials  are  grown 
for  the  summer  decoration  of  the  flower  garden;  as  Dahlia, 
Verl)ena,  Petunia,  Calceolaria,  Lobelia,  Veronicfit,  Pelargonium, 
etc.,  for  their  flowers ;  and  Coleus,  Canna,  Amaranthus,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  Perilla,  Iresine,  etc*,  for  their  foliage. 

Herbctceoua  Plants  with  Orrw/mental  Foliage, — The  taste  for 
plants  coming  under  this  designation  may  be  said  to  be  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  or  at  least  we  may  affirm  that  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  tlmt  it  has  been  developed  and 
become  general.  This  gi'oup  includes  tall-growing  herbs  with 
lx>ld  or  graceful  foliage,  suitable  for  single  specimens  or  clumps, 
or  for  planting  at  the  back  of  mixed  borders  ;  herbs  of  inter- 
mediate size  with  variegated  or  otherwise  ornamental  foliage ; 
and  dwarf  or  trailing  herbs  with  green  or  coloured  foliage 
suitable  for  edging  beds  or  borders  or  covering  rock  work.  Those 
hardy  herbs  of  large  stature  desirable  either  for  their  noble  habit 
or  the  amplitude  or  elegance  of  their  foliage  belong  chiefly  to 
the  following  families :  Papaveracese,  Haloragese,  Umbellifera*, 
Compositse,  Polygonaces^,  Cannabinacese,  Liliacese,  Gramineae, 

*  Tuberous-rooted*  '  Usuaily  treated  as  biennialt. 
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and  a  few  of  the  Filiees  or  Ferns.  Without  entering  into  details, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere,  we  may  indicate  a  few  of  the 
best  of  those  most  readily  procm*ed :  Bocconia  cordata,  Gunnera 
scabra,  Heracleum  flavescens,  Ferula  communis,  Rheum  undu- 
latum,  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  Bambusa  falcata,  Gyneriiun 
argenteum,  Cannabis  sativa.  Asparagus  ofiBcinalis,  Aspidistra 
lurida,  Phormium  tenax,  Osmunda  regalis,  Polystichum 
aculeatum,  Pteris  aquilina,  Lastrea  dilatata^  L.  Filix-mas  and 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  Several  others  might  be  included  in 
this  enumeration,  but  they  find  a  place  more  properly  with  the 
marsh  and  water  plants.  Bicinus  communis  and  Melianthiis 
major  are  usually  treated  as  herbaceous,  the  former  as  an  annual 
and  the  latter  as  a  perennial.  The  next  group  comprises 
plants  of  moderate  size,  and  includes  niunerous  species  with 
variegated  or  coloured  foliage,  several  of  which  are  tender 
and  only  employed  for  summer  decoration.  But  as  almost 
all  hardy  genera  and  a  vast  number  of  species  are  represented 
by  variegated  varieties,  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  selection  of  those  grown  exclusively  for  their 
foliage.  A  few  may  be  mentioned  here  with  the  foliage  plants 
that  are  equally  desirable  for  their  flowers,  such  as  Astilbe 
Japonica,  Spiraea  Filipendula,  S.  Aruncus,  etc.,  Polemonium 
caeruleum,  Amaranthus  caudatus,  and  A.  melancholicus.  Pelar- 
gonium varieties,  Morina  longifolia,  Canna  species  and  varieties, 
Achillea  spp.,  etc.  Others,  again — ^as  Centaurea  Bagusina  and 
other  species,  Ligularia  Ksempferi,  Cineraria  maritima,  Perilla 
Nankinensis,  Iresine  Herbstii,  etc.,  Coleus  (many  varieties), 
Funkia,  Brassica,  Lamiiun  maculatum,  Phalaris  arundinacea 
variegata,  Mentha  rotundifolia  variegata,  and  Tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums— are  grown  for  their  variegated  or  coloured  foliage. 
Amongst  dwarf  or  trailing  plants,  the  variegated  or  coloiu"ed 
varieties  of  Arabis  albida,  A.  lucida,  Gazania  splendens, 
Bellis  perennis,  Trifolium  repens,  Altemanthera  (various), 
Alyssum  maritimum.  Thymus  vulgaris,  etc.,  are  some  of 
the  best  for  front  rows  or  for  edging.  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum,  Helichrysum  petiolatum,  and  Stachys  lanata,  have 
greyish,  or  silvery  velvety  foliage.  Another  set  of  dwarf 
plants,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Crassulacese  and  SaxifragacesB, 
are  in  request,  on  account  of  their  formal  habit,  and  the  regular 
disposition  of  their  variously  tinted  leaves  in  rosettes.  With 
the  foregoing,  many  tender  herbs  and  shrubs  with  ornamental 
foliage  are  associated,  including  several  species  of  Solanura, 
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Caladium,  Begonia,  Verbesina,  Polymnia,  Ficus,  Wigandia, 
Ferdinanda,  Musa,  Vemonia,  Nicotiana,  Kicinus,  Palmacese, 
Dracaena,  Cordyline,  etc.,  etc. 

Herbaceous  Climbing^  Ttvinhig^  (/i*  Creeping  Plants, — 
Climbing  herbs  conae  under  two  denominations,  distinguished 
by  their  duration,  whether  perennial  or  annual.  The  former 
have  annual  stems,  but  perennial  rootstocks :  for  example, 
Lathyrus  latifolius  and  L.  grandiflorus  (Everlasting  Pea), 
Humulus  Lupulus  (Hop),  Bryonia  dioica  and  a  few  other 
Cucurbitacese,  Tamus  communis,  Loasa  aurantiaca,  and  Galy- 
stegia  pubescens.  With  the  annual  climbers  we  include  seve- 
ral tender  species  of  perennial  duration,  which  will  flower  the 
first  season,  and  are  consequently  equally  available  for  many 
purposes.  Such  are  Cobsea  scandens,  Eccremocarpus  scaber, 
Lophospermum  scandens,  Tropseolum  aduncum  (the  Canary 
Creeper),  Maurandya  Barclayana,  Phaseolus  multiflorus  or  coc- 
cineus  (Scarlet-runner  Bean),  and  some  Cucurbitacese.  There 
are  comparatively  few  climbing  plants  normally  of  annual 
duration  in  cultivation.  The  most  familiar  are  Latliyrus 
odoratus  (Sweet  Pea),  Pharbitis  hispida  (Larger  Convolvulus), 
and  Tropaeolum  major  (Larger  Nasturtium).  In  addition,  there 
are  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  Cucurbitaceous  plants  with 
ornamental  fruits.  In  sheltered  situations  they  may  be  grown 
as  trailers,  but  they  are  more  effective  trained  against  a  south 
wall  or  trellis. 

Herbaceows  Plants  of  large  stature^  with  Conspicuous 
Flowers. — ^The  following  list  contains  a  number  of  large  sub- 
jects suitable  for  back  rows  of  borders,  for  intermixing  with 
shrubs,  or  for  planting  in  the  wild  garden.  Nearly  all  of  the 
species  enumerated  are  either  old  garden  plants,  or  such  as  are 
to  be  had  from  most  growers  of  herbaceous  plants.  Many 
more  might  be  added,  belonging  chiefliy  to  the  orders  from 
which  these  have  been  selected : — Aquilegia  vulgaris,  etc,, 
various  colours  ;  Aeon  it  um  Napellus  varieties,  blue  and  white  ; 
Dephinium  hybrid  varieties,  blue  and  white ;  Pseonia  species 
and  varieties  double  and  single,  white,  rose,  scarlet,  etc. ; 
Papaver  orientale,  scarlet ;  Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  scarlet ; 
Hibiscus  roseus;  Althaea  rosea  (Hollyhock),  various  colours; 
Kitaibelia  vitifolia,  white  or  rose  ;  Gralega  officinalis,  pink  and 
white ;  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  blue  and  white ;  Spiraea  spp., 
white,  rose,  red  ;  Epilobium  angusti folium,  rosy  red  ;  Fuchsia 
(treated    as     herbaceous),    scarlet ;    (JEnothera   spp.,   yellow  ;i 
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Solidago  spp.,  yellow ;  Centaurea  Babylonica,  yellow ;  Aster 
species,  various  colours ;  Chrysanthemum  Sinenee  varieties, 
various  colours ;  Dahlia  variabilis  varieties ;  Silphium  lacini- 
atum,  yellow ;  Helianthus  spp.  (Sunflowers),  yellow ;  Cam- 
panula species,  blue  and  white;  Verbascum  species,  yellow, 
white,  or  purple-brown  ;  Digitalis  purpurea,  purple  or  white ; 
Physostegia  imbricata,  lilac-purple;  Salvia  spp.,  various; 
Symphytum  officinale,  yellowish-white ;  Phlox,  varieties  of 
the  perennial  species,  white^  rose,  pink,  red,  etc. ;  Phytolacca, 
purple  berries ;  Aristolochia  Ciei^atitis,  curious  yellow  flowers ; 
Lilium  candidum,  whit« ;  L.  giganteum,  white ;  and  other 
species  with  orange-yellow  flowers  spotted  with  black  ;  He- 
merocallis  fulva  and  flava  (Day-Lilies),  Fritillaria  imperialis 
(Crown  Imperial),  yellow,  white,  or  red ;  Iris  Germanica  and 
I.  Florentina,  purple  or  blue  and  white  ;  Veratrum  album  and 
V.  nigrum,  etc.,  etc. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  medium  and  smaU  size,  with  Shawif 
Flowers. — It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  give  detailed 
lists  of  plants  belonging  to  this  group,  as  a  reference  to  the 
orders  enumerated  above  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
amateur  to  select  for  himself.  Under  the  head  of  florists' 
flowers,  many  of  the  principal  genera  and  species  are  indicated, 
and  these  might  be  augmented  by  additional  species  from  the 
same  orders  or  ganera.  The  majority  of  those  species  coming 
under  the  head  of  bulbous,  aquatic,  etc.,  belong  in  a  measure 
to  this  group. 

Hei'baceous  Plants  withBulbous,  Tuberous^  or  RhizoTnatous 
Roots,  or  RootstockSf — This  group  includes  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  occupants  of  our  gardens ;  a  large  number  of  them 
flower,  too,  at  a  season  when  there  is  little  else  in  bloom. 
Great  use  is  now  made  of  early-flowering  bulbous  plants  to  fill 
the  beds  and  borders  which  later  on  are  occupied  by  summer- 
l>edding  plants.  Where  this  system  is  followed  out,  a  tine 
display  may  be  had  by  associating  them  with  some  other 
spring-flowering  herbaceous  plants.  The  nature  of  the  root- 
stock  admits  of  their  being  removed  without  much  injury 
after  the  flowering  season  is  over.  Amongst  the  earliest  of 
this  class  are  Galanthus  nivalis  (Snowdrop),  Crocus  vermis, 
C.  biflorus,  C.  Imperati,  and  C.  versicolor  varieties,  Leucojum 
vernum  (Spring  Snowflake),  Erythronium  Dens^canis  (Dog's- 
tooth  Violet),  Bulbocodium  vernum,  followed  by  Scilla  spp. 
(Squill),  Musoari  spp.,  Narcissus  spp.  (Daffodil),  Hyacinthus 
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orientalis  varieties,  especially  the  single  ones,  and  early 
Tulips. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  multitude  of  other  bulbouft- 
rooted  plants,  flowering  from  the  spring  onwards,  till  late  in 
autumn.  Stembergia  lutea,  Colchicum  autumnale,  and  seve- 
ral species  of  Crocus,  are  some  of  the  later  flowering  kinds. 
The  magnificent  genera  Lilium  and  Gladiolus  ate  essentially 
summer-flowering  plants.  Lilium  is  distinguished  from  its 
allies  by  its  scaly,  not  solidp  bulbs, — a  distinction  to  be  re- 
membered, as  they  fiuffer  much  more  from  exposiu'e  than  do 
the  solid  bulbs,  or  corms,  as  they  are  technically  termed.  A  few 
other  genera  commonly  seen  are  Omithogalum,  Fritillaria 
(Crown  Imperial),  Iris  Xiphium  and  Xiphioides,  Crinum 
Capense,  Eucomis  punctata,  Camassia  esculenta,  Pancratium 
maritimum,  P.  lUyricum,  and  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  are  less 
frequently  seen,  but  equally  deserving  of  a  place  in  a  large 
garden.  Most  of  the  preceding  have  solid  bulbous  roots,  but 
there  are  many  allied  genera  with  fascicled  fleshy  roots*  or 
creeping  rhizomes,  as  Anthericum,  Funkia,  Convallaria,  Aspho- 
delus,  HemerocaUis,  and  the  n^ajority  of  the  species  of  Iris. 
Another  set  of  plants,  whose  roots  are  usually,  in  ^on^e  cages, 
and  invariably  in  others,  stored  away  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
includes  the  genera  Dahlia,  Canna,  fianunci;lus,  Anemone, 
Oxalis,  Tropseolum,  Begonia,  and  Cyclamen,  for  further  in- 
formation respecting  these  plants  and  their  allies,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  orders  Liliacese,  AmaryllidacesD,  Iridacese,  ftnd 
Melanthacese.  Severa}  other  genera,  chiefly  fron^  South 
Africa,  and  containing  many  very  handsome  species,  will  be 
found  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  Tigridia,  Ixia, 
Sparaxis,  Babiana,  and  Witsenia,  include  son^e  of  the  sl^owiest 
species,  but  they  are  all  more  or  jess  tender. 

Aquatic  and  Marsh  Hei'ha. — Almost  every  garden  of  any 
pretensions  has  its  watercourse  or  lake,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, or  in  lieu  thereof  some  ornau^ental  basins,  tanks,  or 
fountains.  To  fill  these  there  is  no  lack  of  hardy  subjects, 
suitable  either  for  the  small  fountain-basin,  or  for  the  spacious 
lake  or  stream.  For  a  small  tank  or  basin  we  have  such 
plants  as  Nymphsea  pygmaea,  Nuphar  pumila,  Calla  palustris, 
Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranae,  Utricularia  vulgaris,  Hippuris 
vulgaris  (Horsetail),  Limnanthemum  nymphseoides,  Stratiotes 
aloides  (Water-Soldier),  Aponogeton  distachyus,  and  Alisma 
natans  ;  to  which  might  be   added  Lemna   minor  and   other 
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species  (Duckweed), and  other  indigenous  water-weeds  according 
to  pleasure.  For  larger  pieces  of  water,  the  White  and  Yellow 
Water  Lilies  (Nymphjea  alba  and  Nuphar  lutea)  first  claim  our 
attention,  followed  by  such  plants  as  Sagittaria  sagittifolia 
(Arrowhead),  Alisma  Plantago  (Water  Plantain),  Butomus 
umbellatus  (Flowering  Rush),  Pontederia  cordata,  Hottonia 
palustris  (Water  Violet),  Limnanthemum  nymphseoides,  Ranun- 
culus aquatilis  varieties  (floribundus,  circinatus,  etc.),  Rumex 
hydrolapatbum  (Water  Dock),  Thalia  dealbata,  Typha  lati- 
folia,  T.  angustifolia,  etc.  There  are  also  many  plants  that 
will  grow  either  in  shallow  water,  on  the  borders  of  rivulets 
or  ponds,  or  in  marshy  ground ;  for  example,  Lythrum  Sali- 
caria  (Purple  Loosestrife),  Galtha  palustris  (Marsh  Marigold), 
Ranunculus  Lingua  (Spear-wort),  Lysimachia  vulgaris  (Yellow 
Ijoosestrife),  Spiraea  Ulmaria  (Meadow  Sweet),  Menyanthes 
trifoliata  (Bog  Bean),  Equisetum  Telmateia,  syn.  £.  maximum 
(Large  Horsetail),  Carex  riparia  and  other  species,  Scirpus 
lacustris  (Bulrush),  Cladium  Mariscus  (Common  Sedge),  Phrag- 
mites  communis  (Common  Reed),  Phalaris  arundinacea,  both 
green  and  variegated,  Glyeeria  aquatica,  G.  fluitans,  Osmunda 
regalis  (Royal  Fern),  Acorns  Calamus  (Sweet  Flag),  Iris 
P«eudacorus  (Yellow  Flag),  Sparganium  spp.  (Bur-Reed),  Typha 
spp.  (Reed-mace),  Myosotis  palustris  (Forget-me-not),  Poly- 
gonum amphibium,  P.  Bistorta  (Snakeweed),  and  Potamo- 
geton  spp.  (Pondweed).  Some  few  marsh  plants  are  of  creeping 
or  trailing,  or  dwarf  habit,  as  Hypericum  elodes,  Lysimachia 
nummularia.  Polygonum  amphibium,  Myosotis  palustris,  and 
Campanula  hederacea,  which  prefers  boggy  places,  as  also 
Narthecium  ossifragum  (Bog  Asphodel).  By  introducing  a 
selection  of  the  foregoing  aquatic  and  marsh  plants  in  suitable 
places  in  gardens  and  parks,  much  may  be  done  to  enhance  the 
beauties  of  the  water  scenery.  It  is  not  supposed,  of  course, 
that  many  of  those  species  enumerated  would  be  admitted 
where  the  tastes  of  the  owner  lean  to  the  artificial  and  trim 
style  of  horticulture.  But  as  a  rule,  even  in  the  wild  and 
natiu-al  scenery  of  the  park,  nature  is  left  entirely  to  herself. 
A  few  Water  Lilies  may  perchance  be  favoured  with  a  little 
atten1>ion,  but  beyond  this  very  little  is  added  to  the  indigenous 
vegetation,  and  very  little  is  done  to  keep  the  various  occupants 
within  proper  limits. 

h.  Annual  or  Biennial  Herbs, — We  include  here  several 
perennial  plants,  tender  or  otherwise,  which  will  flower  the  first 
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season,  and  are  consequently  suited  for  the  same  purposes  as 
those  of  essentially  annual  duration.  Several  orders  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  annual  plants,  just  as  certain  regions  favour 
an  annual  or  perennial  vegetation,  according  to  climate.^  The 
principal  orders  represented  by  annual  plants,  are  the  Banun- 
culacese,  Papaveraceae,  CrucifersB,  Caryophyllaceae,  Malvaceae, 
GeraniaceaB,  Cucurbitaceae,  Compositae,  PolemoniaceaP,  Con- 
volvulaceae,  Scrophularineae,  and  Amaranthaceae.  Many  other 
orders  are  represented  in  gardens  by  annual  species,  and  indeed 
by  some  of  the  most  ornamental,  such  as  the  PortulacaceaB  and 
the  Campanulaceae ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  referred 
to  the  orders  above  enumerated.  For  practical  purposes 
annual  herbs  may  be  divided  into  several,  dififerent  classes, 
according  to  height,  colour,  degree  of  hardiness,  etc.  Climbing 
and  trailing  annuals  are  referred  to  at  p.  613,  where  climbers 
with  annual  stems  are  reviewed.  The  most  important  division 
of  plants  belonging  to  this  group  depends  upon  their  compara- 
tive hardiness.  They  may  be  roughly  classed  as  hardy  and 
half-hardy.  The  first  will  bear  frost,  more  or  less,  and  are 
usually  sown  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  is  intended  they 
shall  bloom ;  and  those  belonging  to  the  second  class  will  not 
bear  frost,  and  must  be  raised  under  glass,  if  desired  that  they 
should  flower  early  and  ripen  seed. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  desirable  hardy  annuals  : — 
Lychnis  Coeli-rosa,  rose  or  white,  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  Amar- 
anthus  caudatus  (Love-lies-Bleeding),  deep  dark  red,  one  to 
two  feet  high ;  A.  speciosus  (Prince's  Feather) ;  Centaurea 
moschata  (Purple  Sweet  Sultan);  C.  odorata  (Yellow  Sultan), 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high ;  Anagallis  indica,  a  trailer, 
with  deep  blue  flowera ;  Bart^nia  aiu'ea,  yellow,  one  to  two 
feet  high ;  Centaurea  Cyanus  (Cornflower),  various  colours, 
two  to  three  feet  high ;  Chrysanthemum  carinatum,  varieties, 
about  two  feet  high ;  Glarkia  elegans  and  C.  pulchella  varie- 
ties, one  to  two  feet  high  ;  Delphinium  Ajacis  and  D.  Con- 
solida  varieties  (Larkspur),  two  feet  high ;  Erysimimi  Peroff- 
skianum,  orange  yellow,  one  to  two  feet  high ;  Eschscholtzia 
Califomica  varieties,  one  foot  high ;  Gilia,  several  species ; 
QEnothera  (G-odetia),  spp. ;  Helianthus  annuus  (Sunflower) ; 
Iberis  umbellata,  odorata,  and  ainara  (Candytuft),  crimson, 
piurple,  and  white  ;  Lavatera  trimestris,  rosy-purple  and  white, 

'  For  further  obserrations  on  this  poiiit,  see  the  paragraph  oil  Geographicnl 
Buttny  in  the  Introduction. 
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three  feet  high ;  Leptosiphon  species  and  varieties,  various 
colours,  about  six  inches  high  ;  Linum  grandiflonun,  rich  red, 
two  feet  high;  Lupinus  affinis,  luteus,  etc.,  various  colours; 
Malcolmia  maritima  (Virginian  Stock),  lilac-purple  or  white, 
one  foot  high  ;  Nemophila  various  species,  dwarf  plants,  with 
conspicuous  flowers ;  Nigella  damascena  (Love-in-a-Mist), 
blue,  one  foot  high ;  Papaver  Rhoeas  and  somniferum  (Poppy), 
numerous  varieties;  Convolvulus  tricolor  varieties;  Pharbitis 
hispida  varieties;  Reseda  odorata  (Mignonette);  Saponaria 
Calabrica,  rose  or  white,  one  foot  high  ;  Scabiosa  atropurpurea, 
various  colours,  three  feet  high ;  Sphenogyne  speciosa  aurea, 
orange-yellow  and  black  centre,  very  dwarf;  \^liitlavia  grandi- 
fiora,  violet  or  white,  one  foot  high,  etc. 

The  tender  annuals  in  cultivation  are  equally  as  numerous 
as  the  hardy  ones,  and  include  many  of  the  handsomer  kinds, 
such  as  the  numerous  varieties  of  Callistephus  hortensis  (China 
Aster) ;  Tagetes  erecta  (African  Marigold) ;  Tagetes  patula 
(French  Marigold) ;  Zinnia  elegans ;  Phlox  Drummondii ; 
Helichrysum  bracteatum  and  apicu^atiun  (Everlasting  Flowers) ; 
Matthiola  annua  (Ten-week  and  Intermediate  Stocks),  and 
Impatiens  Balsamina  (Balsams),  etc.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  less  commonly  grown  Browallia  elata,  violet-blue,  eighteen 
inches  high ;  Calandrinia  discolor,  rosy  piuk,  one  foot  high ; 
Centaurea  Americana,  lilac-purple,  three  to  four  feet  high ; 
Cleome  rosea,  three  feet  high ;  Clintonia  pulchella,  blue  and 
white  trailer ;  many  Curcurbitaceae  with  ornamental  fruits ; 
Datura  ceratocaula,  white,  thr^e  feet  high  ;  Gtiillardia  Drum- 
mondii, crimson  and  yellow,  eighteen  inches  high ;  Gram- 
manthes  gentianoides,  orange-red,  thre^  or  four  inches  high  ; 
Helipterum  species ;  Martynia  fragrans,  bright  purple,  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high  ;  Perilla  ^ankinensist  purple  foliage  ; 
Portulaca  grandiflora,  varieties ;  Rhodanthe  Manglesii  and 
rosea,  rosy-pink  and  yellow,  about  one  foot  high ;  Waitzia 
acuminata  and  corymbosa,  pink  or  yellow,  about  one  foot  high. 
This  and  the  preceding  genus  have  everlasting  flowers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  perennial  and  biennial  herbs  which 
will  flower  the  first  season.  Some  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy  ; 
whilst  others,  those  with  an  asterisk  prefixed,  are  tender,  and 
of  necessity  treated  as  annuals :  *Ammobium  alatum,  yellow 
and  white,  small-flowered,  everlasting,  from  one  to  two  feet 
high  ;  Abronia  arenaria,  a  trailing  plant,  with  fragrant  yellow 
flowers  ;  *Anagallis  linifolia,  a  trailing  plant  with  blue  flowers  ; 
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Calandrinia  umbellata,  crimson  flowers,  six  inches  high ; 
C'alliopsis  Atkinsoniana  (B.),*  yellow,  with  dark  centre,  two  to 
three  feet  high ;  Callirhoe  involucrata,  a  trailing  plant  with 
crimson  flowers ;  Campanula  Carpathica,  a  dwarf  species,  with 
violet-blue  or  white  flowers ;  Celsia  Cretica  (B.),  yellow  and 
brown,  three  to  four  feet  high ;  Centranthus  ruber,  crimson  or 
rose,  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  Eschscholtzia  Califomica  (B.) 
varieties,  orange-yellow,  etc.,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high  ; 
Hedysarum  coronarium  (B.)  (French  Honeysuckle),  red  and 
white  varieties?,  two  to  three  feejb  high ;  Humea  elegans  (B.), 
a  tender  plant  with  graceful  4rooping  grass-^ke  inflorescence, 
four  to  six  feet  high ;  Ivinaria  alpina>  bjue  and  orange,  three 
or  four  inches  high  ;  *I^obpiia  Erinus  varieties,  dwarf,  with 
blue  and  white  flowers  ;  Lychnis  fujgens,  bright  rpd?  one  foot 
high;  *Mirabili8  Jalaps  (JVfarvel  of  Peru),  various,  three- feet 
high  ;  Mimulus  species  and  varieties  ;  Cfinothera  aoaulis,  and 
tarazacifolia,  dwarf  plants,  with  largp  white  flowers ;  Oxalis 
Valdiviensis,  yellow,  dwarf  habit;  *Reseda  odorata  (Mignonette); 
Scabiosa  atropiu*purea  (Sweet  Scabious)  (B.),  various,  three 
feet  high ;  Spergula  pilifera,  a  pretty  n^oss-like  Caryophyl- 
laceoufl  plant ;  Statice,  various ;  *Salpiglossis  sinuata,  various 
colours,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high ;  *Tropfieolum  Lob- 
bianum  varieties ;  Verbascum  Phoeniceum  varieties,  three  feet 
high ;  Viola  comuta  varieties,  blue ;  Viola  tricolor  (Pansy) 
varieties,  etc. 

>  Those  plantfl  doBign^ted  by  the  letter  B.  are  of  biennial  duration. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province,  nor  within  the  limits  of 
this  volume,  to  enter  into  details  and  directions  respecting  the 
laying-out  and  construction  of  a  garden.  To  treat  landscape 
and  architectural  gardening  in  an  exhaustive  and  instructive 
manner  would  alone  fill  a  much  larger  book  than  the  present, 
and  require  a  far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
we  pretend  to  possess.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  questions 
relating  to  the  working  arrangements  of  a  garden,  whether  large 
or  small,  which  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  here. 
Alterations  and  would-be  improvements  of  an  original  design 
are  frequently  undertaken  by  young  gardeners  without  any 
fixed  or  preconceived  idea  of  the  object  in  view,  or  any  notion 
of  the  cardinal  principles  to  be  observed  in  carrying  out  these 
operations.  Too  often  features  are  introduced  in  this  way, 
wholly  regardless  of  their  suitability  to  surrounding  objects  and 
conditions.  A  tree  or  a  shrub,  or  a  group  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
is  planted,  a  conservatory  or  rustic  summer-house  is  built, 
an  aquarium,  rockery,  or  terrace  is  formed,  a  geometrical  par- 
terre is  devised,  or  a  number  of  vases  or  groups  of  statuary  are 
set  up,  and  probably  great  pains  ai)d  expense  bestowed  upon 
each  separate  work  in  ordei  to  produce  an  effective  display ; 
but  all  to  little  purpose,  on  account  of  the  disregard  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  each  detail  of  a  garden  should  be 
subservient  to  and  in  harmony  with  a  definite  plan,  forming  a 
complete  picture  or  series  of  pictures.  Grardening  is  a  veritable 
art,  and  one  whose  varied  details  are  not  mastered  without 
much  application,  power  of  thought,  and  natural  taste.  It  is 
an  art,  too,  that  may  be  as  effectively  practised  in  the  cottage 
garden  or  villa  plot,  as  in  the  princely  domain  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  acres  in  extent.  The  only  difference  should  be  in 
size  and  corresponding  magnificence ;  none  in  regard  to  merit 
as  a  design  appropriate  to  the  situatioi^. 
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One  of  the  gravest  SaxAXa  committed  by  inexperienced  gax- 
deners  is  the  confusion  of  styles  by  indiscriminate  planting, 
and  tasteless  use  of  architectiural  adjuncts.  A  large  and  diver- 
sified area  may  admit  of  the  development  of  all  the  known  re- 
sources of  horticulture,  both  in  the  picturesque  and  formal 
styles,  including  the  various  purely  artificial  accessories.  But 
in  all  cases  a  ^''.vish  display  of  vases  and  other  stone  and  rustic 
work  should  Ix  avoided.  It  is  much  easier  to  err  on  the  side 
of  profuseness  than  on  the  side  of  sparseness  of  inanimate 
objects.  We  have  seen  this  idea  so  much  overdone  as  to  give 
a  small  flower-garden  the  appearance  of  a  manufacturer's  show- 
yard.  Where  these  accessories  are  admissible,  or  properly  form 
a  part  of  the  plan,  great  discrimination  and  judgment  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  elegant  and  suitable  designs, 
harmonising  as  far  as  possible  with  the  peimanent  buildings 
or  other  contiguous  surroundings  And,  again,  in  the  choice 
of  a  design  for  a  pleasiu'e-garden,  whatever  the  size,  due  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  site, 
the  style  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  also  to  the  character  of 
the  adjoining  premises.  In  a  broad  sense,  then,  the  plan 
should  be  projected  for  tlie  ground,  though  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  in  detail,  the  ground  must  be  moulded  in  accordance  with 
the  plan.  There  is,  of  course,  ample  scope  for  individual  taste, 
even  when  artistic  rules  are  not  ignored.  And  as  every  man 
is  free  to  indulge  his  own  particular  fancies,  more  especially  in 
all  that  appertains  to  his  home  pleasures,  it  would  be  idle 
to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  his  guidance.  But 
there  is  a  large  class  of  men  whose  pursuits  naturally  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  select  suitable  shrubs  and  trees  and  decide 
upon  the  most  attractive  disposition  of  them,  to  produce  a 
permanently  effective  garden.  And  often,  too,  it  happens 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  engage  the  services  of  a  talented 
gardener.  It  is  on  behalf  of  amateurs,  and  what  we  may  term 
the  unprofessional  gardeners,  that  the  following  and  foregoing 
remarks  are  penned.  The  proprietors  of  extensive  gardens 
and  park-lands,  as  a  rule,  have  competent  men  to  direct  their 
establishment,  men  of  experience,  who  thoroughly  ^understand 
their  craft,  and  who  could  learn  nothing  from  us.  But  it  is 
so  apparent  to  all  observers  that  there  is  wide-spread  want  of 
correct  taste,  that  a  few  words  on  this  svibject  will  not  be 
superfliious. 
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Some  men  seem  to  forget  to  make  the  appendages  of  theii 
abodes  realty  tasteful,  because  they  are  satisfied  with  tbe 
natural  attractions  of  the  surroundiug  coantry ;  and  as  for 
nsay  of  those  who  call  themselves  gardeners,  it  is  not  too 


much  to  say  that  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
.the  beautiful.  We  shall  not  go  into  this  subject  to  a  wearying 
length,  but  rather  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out. some  of 
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the  shortcomings  of  haphazard  gardening,  coupled  with  some 
indications  for  avoiding  them.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that 
the  pictwesque  style  of  gardening  is  purely  English,  and  that 
all  countries  have  professedly  copied  or  imitated  the  English 
style,  as  it  is  termed,  with  such  modifications  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  rendered  imperative.  When  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  flower-garden  and  'Small  garden  plots,  further  allusion 
will  be  made  to  this  subject.  In  a  large  establishment  we 
often  find  a  blending  of  the  various  styles  in  separate  portions 
set  apart  for  their  illustration.  The  primary  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  for 
the  arborescent  and  shrubby  plantations,  where  the  garden  is 
large  enough  to  admit  of  such,  and  scarcely  any  garden  is  so 
small  but  that  it  will  afford  space  for  a  few  shrubs.  The  accom- 
panying plan,  fig.  262,  was  designed  by  the  able  French  land- 
scape gardener,  M.  Barillet  Deschamps,  formerly  director  of  the 
plantations  of  the  city  of  Pari?,  and  is  inserted  here  to  illustrate 
the  disposition  of  the  trees  and  plantations,  so  as  to  seciu'e 
the  best  views  the  situation  and  natural  features  of  the 
estate  and  the  surrounding  country  will  afford.  It  is  intended 
to  represent  a  landscape  garden  of  small  size,  comprising  from 
five  to  ten  acres  of  land.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  same  rules  would  hold  good  for  a  much  larger  garden, 
and  consequently  the  plan  may  serve  as  a  guide  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale.  But  to  return  to  the  disposition  of  the  planta- 
tions. It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  planting 
i^hould  be  done  so  as  to  preserve  permanently  the  most  extensive 
and  varied  views,  having  at  the  same  time  an  eye  to  necessary 
or  desirable  shelt^  for  the  residence,  and  to  shut  out  all  ob- 
jectionable scenes,  which  will  vary  in  nature  according  to  the 
predilections  of  the  owner.  The  lines  on  the  plan,  from  the 
mansion  to  distant  parts  of  the  ground,  will  show  what  is 
meant  by  keeping  the  views  open.  It  will  be  seen  that  thj 
trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  in  detached  groups  at  prominent 
points,  nowhere  intercepting  the  view,  and  leaving  a  clear 
space  immediately  around  the  house.  And  here  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  planting  of  large-growing  trees  close  to  the 
house  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  of 
modem  villa-gardening.  Pretty  little  residences  are  frequently 
completely  shut  in  and  darkened  by  large  trees,  and  very  often 
by  one  of  the  mo^t  objectionable  of.  trees,  namely,  the  Black 
Poplar.      Trees  close  to  a  house  may  be  all  very  well  for  a 
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month  or  two  in  summer,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
they  make  the  house  gloomy  and  damp,  choke  the  gutters 
with  dead  leaves,  and  give  the  whole  place  an  uncomfortable 
appearance.  If  the  garden  is  not  large  enough  to  have  large 
trees  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  dispense  with  them  altogether, 
or  be  content  with  one  or  two,  or  at  worst  enjoy  your  neigh- 
bours'. There  are  scores  of  ornamental  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs  to  select  from,  and  creepers  against  a  wall  do  not  keep 
a  house  so  damp  as  overhanging  trees. 

The  selection  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  would  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  soil  and  subsoil,  or  subjacent 
rock,  elevation  above  the  sea,  distance  from  the  sea,  and,  in  the 
case  of  tender  species  the  latitude,  and  more  especially  whether 
near  the  eastern  or  western  side  of  the  island.  As  it  is  not 
commonly  the  case  to  build  a  residence  on  an  estate  quite 
destitute  of  arborescent  vegetation,  some  idea  of  what  would 
ilomush  might  be  gathered  from  the  condition  of  the  species 
already  in  existence.  On  elevated  ground  exposed  to  bleak 
winds,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  plant,  thickly  at  first,  and 
in  larger  groups,  with  perhaps  such  trees  as  Popidua  nigra  or 
Pinus  Austriaca,  for  shelter.  These  trees  are  both  valuable  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Poplar  will  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
stifiFest  clayey  soil,  where  scarcely  anything  else  would  live. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  the  species  of  Populus  will  do  well  in  a  poor 
soil,  and  bear  exposure  to  the  bleakest  winds  with  impunity. 
Amongst  our  large  forest  trees  the  Oak  and  Beech  are  perhaps 
the  most  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  the  direct  sea-breeze. 
The  Elm  will  succeed  well  in  a  gravelly  soil,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  The  Lime,  Horse  Chestnut,  Sweet  Chestnut, 
Plane,  many  Conifers,  etc.,  will  succeed  in  almost  any  ordinary 
soil.  But  for  further  particulars  we  must  refer  otu*  readers  to 
the  review  of  arborescent  and  frut^scent  vegetation,  pp.  599  to 
609,  and  to  the  respective  genera  in  the  descriptive  part  of 
this  work.  Lists  of  species  suitable  for  the  sea-side  and  town 
planting  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The  plantations 
of  trees  and  shrubs  will  vary  in  size  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  grounds,  and  may  be  composed  of  one  species,  or  several 
different  species,  according  to  fancy.  In  forming  a  composite 
group  the  main  object  should  be  effective  contrast  of  foliage, 
with  an  intermixture  of  flowering  trees.  Some  deciduous  species 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  between  themselves ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  here  and  there  a  dark-leaved  Conifer,  or  Puiple  Beech, 
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will  greatly  heighten  the  eflFect.  The  form  of  outline  for  such 
plantations  may  be  varied  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  but  a 
more  or  less  irregular  one  is  preferable,  and  a  circular  or  any 
formal  shape  should  be  rarely  adopted.  Single  specimens  next 
engage  our  attention.  For  this  purpose,  good,  healthy,  well- 
formed  examples  should  be  chosen,  as  perfect  habit  is  the 
principal  end  and  aim  of  isolated  trees.  One  important  mat- 
ter for  consideration  is  the  suitability  of  the  species  for  the 
position  selected,  and  then  sufficient  space  for  its  natural 
development  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  its  neighbours 
by  overgrowing  or  shading  them.  In  a  garden  of  the  limited 
area  referred  to  above  there  will  be  comparatively  little  diver- 
sity of  conditions  and  aspect ;  but  whatever  advantages  it  pos- 
se&<es  should  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  more  tender 
subjects.  The  information  given  under  each  species  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide  as  to  what  may  be  considered  favourable  con- 
ditions for  different  classes  of  plants. 

The  water  capabilities  of  an  estate  should  not  be  neglected. 
Either  still  or  running  water  is  almost  indispensable,  in  fact,  a 
landscape  scene  is  hardly  perfect  without  it.  The  rivulet  or  lake, 
or  whatever  form  the  water  scenery  presents,  will  suggest  the 
nature  of  the  adjacent  plantations.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  water  ought  not  to  be  concealed  by  over-planting,  neither 
should  the  whole  appear  at  one  view.  If  practicable  and  large 
enough,  an  island  bearing  a  proper  proportion  to  the  other  part 
might  be  formed  in  the  centre,  and  planted  with  suitable  trees 
and  shrubs.  A  few  weeping  Willows  and  other  moisture-loving 
subjects,  planted  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  overhanging  it, 
will  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  vegetation.  The  water 
itself,  too,  must  support  some  of  its  natural  productions,  a  list  of 
which,  with  other  information,  will  be  found  at  p.  615.  The 
same  remark  applies  here  as  to  the  dry  land.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  water  should  not  be  covered,  but  only  certain  por- 
tions planted  here  and  there,  and  the  intervening  spaces  kept 
clear.  The  introduction  and  preservation  of  fish  and  water- 
birds  is  also  a  matter  for  consideration.  And  where  of  sufficient 
extent  there  should  be  facilities  for  boating.  In  setting  out 
the  roadways  and  footpaths,  convenience  as  well  as  ai'sthetics 
will  have  to  be  consulted,  at  least  for  those  leading  from  the 
house  and  other  buildings  to  the  more  important  points  of 
egress  from  the  park  or  garden,  as  the  case  may  be.  Straight 
roads  and  walks,  and  intersections  at  right  angles,  are  too  rigid 
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and  abrupt  to  be  tolerated,  except  m  certain  places,  such  as  thfe 
kitchen -garden  and  the  formal  Bower-garden.  The  walks 
should  be  so  contrived  as  to  lead  through  the  most  attractive 
parts  in  gentle  curves,  from  shady  glades  to  open  eminences 
whence  the  view  is  uninterrupted,  or  only  broken  by  some 
object  that  adds  an  additional  chann  to  it.  As  much  comfort 
and  enjoyment  depend  upon  tlie  state  of  the  walks,  no  pains 
or  expense  should  be  spared  in  their  formation.  A  solid  foun- 
dation in  the  first  place  will  save  much  time  and  money  iu 


keeping  a  good  surface,  and  attention  to  efficient  drainage  will 
prevent  thotte  in  the  lower  parts  from  becoming  watei-channels. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  width  of  the  roadways  and  walks  should 
be  governed  by  the  extent  of  space  at  command.  Very  narrow 
walks  are  inconvenient,  and  the  cause  of  supplementary  ones 
being  trodden  out  on  the  tuif  on  either  side  of  them.  But  the 
Approaches rto>a  cavern  or  rustic  summer-house^  or  other  secluded 
spots  may  willi  propriety  l>e  narrow  and  tortuous.  - 
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We  now  come  tx)  consider  the  details  or  filling  up  of  our 
picture,  such  as  the  shrubberies  and  flower-garden  proper,  with 
their  various  accessories.  A  fanciful  method  of  planting, 
formerly  more  in  vogue  than  at  the  present  day,  was  a  series  of 
hedges  and  walks  termed  a  maze  or  labyrinth,  so  arranged  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  walking  to  the  uninitiated, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  centre.  Fig.  263  is  a  representation  of 
a  maze,  designed  by  Claude  MoUet  in  1653*  The  hedges  may 
be  composed  of  Yew,  Hornbeam,  Beech,  Arbor- Vitse,  or  espa- 
lier f nut-trees,  according  to  taste,  and  the  distance  apart 
according  to  available  space,  but  it  should  not  be  great.  The 
height  of  the  hedges  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  whether  flat  or  gradually  rising  towards  the  centre. 

A  rockery  or  artificial  arrangement  of  stonework  for  the 
cultivation  of  Alpine  plants  is  a  thing  not  to  be  attempted  by 
those  who  have  not  proper  materials  for  constructing  it,  and 
ample  time  to  devote  to  the  care  of  its  occupants.  A  rockery 
in  perfection  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  luxuries  of  garden- 
ing. A  fair  collection  of  Alpine  and  rock  plants,  it  is  true, 
may  now  be  purchased  for  a  comparatively  trifling  sum ;  but 
to  keep  them  in  health  requires  more  than  ordinary  skill,  com- 
bined with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  natural  habitats 
and  peculiarities  of  constitution.  A  tastefully  constructed 
rockwork,  in  a  suitable  position,  well  clothed  with  the  gems 
of  the  higher  mountains  and  northern  regions,  is  a  continual 
feast  for  the  lovers  of  nature's  more  modest  yet  curious  pro- 
ductions, and  therefore  we  cannot  pass  it  over  without  a  few 
words.  The  scale  of  such  a  construction  would  naturally  be  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  garden  and  the  site  chosen. 
It  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  all  embellishments  in 
the  way  of  ornamental  stones  or  other  accessories  should  be 
eschewed.  In  the  choice  of  site  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
wants  of  the  plants — plenty  of  air,  facilities  for  supplying  water 
in  profusion,  and  freedom  from  the  drip  of  trees — and  also  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  at  oiu*  disposal.  Porous  rock  and 
sandy  peaty  soil,  so  disposed  as  to  leave  interstices  large 
enough  for  the  bigger  plants,  and  to  afford  shade  to  those  re- 
quiring it,  are  indispensable  conditions.  Every  portion  must 
be  well-drained,  for,  though  they  revel  in  moisture  overhead 
,at  certain  seasons,  they  are  almost  without  exception  very 
impatient  of  stagnant  water  at  the  roots.  In  building  a 
rockery,  the  .principal  things  to  keep  in  view  are  proper  pro- 
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portion,  and  Bimplicitj  and  naturalness  of  design.  Stones  and 
pieces  of  rock  belonging  to  different  formations  should  not  be 
indiscriminately  mixed  up  together.  But  as  there  are  special 
works  on  this  branch  of  horticulture,  necessary  to  those  who 
undertake  the  cultivation  of  any  except  the  hardier  kinds  of  this 
class  of  plants,  we  forbear  going  into  details,  and  for  the  same 
reason  most  of  the  rare  species  and  those  difficult  to  preserve 
have  been  omitted  from  the  descriptive  part  of  this  work. 

The  principal  feature  of  an  English  pleasure-garden  is  the 
lawn,  for  which  the  natural  conditions  of  our  climate  are  so 
favourable  that  with  very  little  trouble  we  can  have  a  perfect 
and  luxuriant  green  turf  all  through  the  summer.  The  form 
of  the  lawn  is  determined  by  the  outline  of  the  area  and  by  the 
course  of  the  walks,  so  that  no  specific  rules  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  character  of  the  plan  most  desirable  for  a  place  of 
given  dimensions.  Much  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  whether  nearly  level,  or  with  any  considerable  fall 
from  the  house.  Where  the  slope  is  very  abrupt,  the  ground 
may  be  brought  to  two  or  three  different  levels,  forming  ter- 
races ;  but  a  gentle  incline  is  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
a  dead  level  of  any  extent,  and  unless  there  be  sufficient  fall 
for  a  terrace  proportionate  in  height  to  the  size  of  the  place,  it 
is  better  left  alone.  A  drop  of  two  or  three  feet  in  a  place 
of  large  extent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  form  an  effective 
terrace,  though  for  a  more  limited  area  it  might  be  allowed. 
But  even  then  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  crowd  the  details 
of  a  large  garden  into  a  confined  space.  One  of  the  most 
important  details  connected  with  the  plantations  around 
and  approaches  to  the  house,  is  to  contrive  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  privacy  for  the  flower-gardens,  and  to 
provide  attractive  scenes  from  the  windows  of  the  principal 
rooms.  According  to  the  extent  there  will  be  shrubberies  and 
rosaries,  mixed  beds  and  borders,  and  the  geometrical  garden 
destined  for  the  modem  bedding-out  system.  And  this  would 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  water-basins,  fountains  and  vases, 
etc.,  in  harmony,  of  course,  with  the  residence.  We  need  not 
say  that  the  principal  display,  both  in  ornamental  shrubs  and 
flowering-plants  generally,  should  be  in  jbhe  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  house.  For  a  pleasure-garden  of  small  size,  say  from 
half  an  acre  to  two  acres  in  extent,  the  old  style  of  mixed  beds 
and  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs  in  clumps  and  single 
specimens,  with  a  portion  only  of  the  beds  reserved  for  massing, 
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iB  generally  preferred.     The   beds  should   neither  be   over- 
crowded, nor  too  near  together,  nor  fantastic  in  outline,  and 


the  disposition  of  the  belts  and  chimps  of  shrubs  such  as  to 
present  a  pleasing  view  of  some  portion  of  the  grounds,  not 
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only  as  seen  from  the  bouse,  but  also  from  different  points 
of  tbe  garden.  The  parterre  or  flower-garden  proper  varies 
according  to  circumstances  and  resources,  from  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  beds,  to  the  most  complex 
and  elaborate  designs ;  and  it  may  consist,  in  part,  at  least, 
of  a  combination  of  beds  and  walks,  or,  what  is  more  effective 
where  the  space  between  the  beds  is  sufficient,  an  open  design 
on  the  lawn.  Fig,  264  is  the  plan  of  a  flower-garden  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  such  elaborate  plans 
are  rarely  carried  out  now,  and,  of  course,  are  only  suitable  for 
a  very  large  establishment,  where  the  resources  for  stocking 
the  flower-garden  are  almost  unlimited.  Some  very  simple 
arrangement  of  geometrical  figures,  or  sections  of  figures,  is 
that  in  general  use  at  the  present  time,  and  these  can  be 
altered  and  modified  to  suit  any  outline. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  say  a  few  words  on  the 
arrangement  of  colours,  as  on  that  alone  depends  the  success  of 
the  system  of  massing  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Though 
not  of  so  much  importance  in  the  mixed  border,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  first  considerations. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  only  three 
simple  or  primary  colours,  from  which  all  the  others  are  de- 
rived, namely,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  and  that  their  complete 
"fusion  in  certain  determined  proportions  produces  a  sensation 
of  white  to  the  eye.  These  colours  combined  in  pairs  give 
birth  to  the  composite  colours.  Orange,  to  wit,  is  the  result 
of  the  union  of  red  and  yellow,  green  comes  from  the  blending 
of  yellow  and  blue,  ^nd  violet  is  a  combination  of  blue  and  red. 
The  tint  of  these  mixed  colours  varies  according  to  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  two  elements  which  enter  into  its 
composition ;  and  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variations  of  the 
proportions  themselves,  the  result  is  an  infinite  number  of 
intermediate  shades  between  the  two  composing  colours.  A 
complementary  colour  is  that  which  when  added  to  a  combina- 
tion of  colours,  or  a  simple  colour,  will  reconstitute  the  triad  of 
elementary  colours,  Thus,  green — composed  of  blue  and  yellow 
— is  the  complementary  of  red ;  violet— proceeding  from  red 
and  blue — is  the  complementary  of  yellow  ;  orange — composed 
of  red  and  yellow — is  the  complementary  of  blue ;  and  recipro- 
cally, blue,  yellow,  and  red  are  complementary  to  orange, 
violet,  and  green.  The  fusion  of  a  colour  with  its  comple- 
mentary would  naturally  produce  white.  Black  is  merely  the 
absence,  or  total  extinction  of  the  three  elementaiy  colours. 
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The  association  of  these  colours  and  their  numerous  shades 
in  twos  or  threes,  or  in  a  greater  number,  produce  a  very 
different  effect  upon  the  eye,  according  to  the  combinations 
adopted.  There  are  certain  tints  that  mutually  set  off  each 
other  by  approximation,  and  are  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  and  there 
are  others  which  lose  by  association,  producing  a  very  poor 
effect,  and  are  even  unpleasant  and  offensive  to  the  eye.  In  the 
arrangement  of  colours  we  cannot  choose  a  better  guide  than 
the  eminent  Professor  Chevreuil,  who  has  deeply  studied  the 
subject  as  applied  to  art,  dyeing  of  fabrics,  and  the  dispo- 
se ti  on  of  flowers  in  a  parterre.  We  give  the  substance  of  the 
essential  parts  of  his  instructions. 

1.  The  three  simple  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  when 
pure,  or  nearly  pure,  contrast  agreeably  together  ;  but  in  close 
contiguity  each  of  them  absorbs,  as  it  were,  something  of  the 
shade  which  would  result  from  a  proper  combination  with  the 
complementary  colours  of  its  neighbours.  For  instance,  red 
by  the  side  of  yellow  assumes  ^  slight  tinge  of  violet,  which  is 
the  complementary  of  yellow,  and  the  yellow  a  shade  of  green, 
which  is  the  complementary  of  red. 

2.  The  colours  complementary  to  one  another  contrast 
advantageously.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  yellow  and  violet — composed  of  red  and  blue ;  red 
and  green — composed  of  yellow  and  blue ;  or  blue  and  orange 
— composed  of  red  and  yellow. 

3.  The  binary  association  of  composite  colours  yrill  also  pro- 
duce pleasing  results,  because  in  each  group  all  three  of  the 
elementary  colours  will  be  found  reunited.  That  the  contrasts 
will  be  strong  and  effective  may  be  judged  by  bringing  together 
violet  (red  and  blue),  and  orange  (red  and  yellow),  or  the 
former  with  green  (yellqw  and  ^ue). 

4.  But  the  results  aye  poor  or  bad  when  simple  colours  are 
associated  with  mixed  colours  into  whose  composition  they 
enter,  as  in  this  case  only  two  of  the  primary  colours  are  re- 
presented. Hence  red  contrasts  badly  with  orange — ^yellow 
and  red,  and  with  violet — red  and  blue ;  blue  with  violet — 
red  and  blue,  or  with  green — blue  and  yellow.  Yet  if  the 
simple  colour  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  mixed  colour 
with  which  it  is  associated,  the  contrast  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  please  the  eye.  Thus  a  lively  blue  produces  a  good 
effect  by  the  side  of  a  bright  or  yellowish  green,  and  bright 
yellow  by  tlic  side  of  a  deep  green — in  which  the  blue  element 
predominates.     But  these   two  cases,  as  will  be  seen,  come 
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Vithin  the  preceding  rules,  which  show  that,  in  a  general  sense, 
contrasts  are  agreeable  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are 
decided. 

5.  All  colours,  simple  or  compound,  are  brightened  by  the 
vicinity  of  white,  and  moreover,  contrast  with  it  in  a  most 
agreeable  manner.  White  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
improving  bad  combinations,  by  being  placed  between  the 
colours  that  do  not  look  well  together,  as,  for  instance,  between 
red  and  orange,  red  and  violet,  or  violet  and  blue,  etc. 
Hence,  this  colour,  so  freely  lavished  in  nature,  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  decorative  culture. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  white,  all  colours  are  weakened  by 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  black,  which  deprives  them  to  a  certain 
extent  of  their  brilliancy.  Dull  or  deep  tints  suffer  especially 
when  associated  with  black — resulting,  of  course,  from  the 
feebleness  of  the  contrasts.  But  as  black,  broadly  speaking, 
does  not  exist  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,^  such  contrasts  could 
not  be  effected,  except  between  the  plants  and  the  soil,  and 
then  the  latter  is  never  truly  black.  In  the  absence  of  this 
colour  it  is  replaced  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  dull  purple 
foliage  of  such  plants  as  Perilla  Nankinensis,  or  by  the  very 
deep  purple-violet  flowers  of  the  Sweet  Scabious,  some  Dahlias 
and  Hollyhocks. 

The  combinations  of  colours  in  the  flower-garden  are  com-^ 
monly  binary  or  ternary,  rarely  quaternary,  unless  the  green  of 
the  foliage  be  considered  as  taking  rank  in  these  combinations. 

The  most  commendable  binary  combinations  are  as  follow, 
which  we  arrange  in  the  order  of  their  respective  merits  : — 

a.  All  colours,  simple  and  compound,  with  white,  though 
the  brighter  and  purer  the  colours  the  more  pleasing  the  con- 
trasts ;  for  example,  bright  or  deep  blue  with  white,  rose  or  red 
with  white,  brigbt  yellow  with  white,  orange  with  white,  green 
with  white,  and  violet  with  white. 

5.  The  simple  colours  together,  or  with  their  complemen- 
taries,  such  as  red  and  yellow,  red  and  blue,  yellow  and  blue, 
yellow  and  violet,  orange  and  blue,  and  green  and  red. 

Ternary  combinations  are  far  less  numerous,  and  in  most 
cases  white  is  an  element ;  often,  indeed,  it  is  repeated.  The 
following  examples  will  enable  one  to  judge :  White,  red  and 
green ;  or  white,  red,  white  and  green  ; — blue,  orange,   blue 

*  The  black  spot  on  the  flower  of  the  Horse  Bean  {FaJba  tidgaris)  is  perhaps 
the  only  instance  of  pure  black  in  flowers. 
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and  white ;  or  white,  orange,  white  and  blue ; — white,  yellow, 
violet  and  white  ;  or  white,  yellow,  white  and  violet ; — yellow, 
red,  white  and  yellow  ;  white,  red,  blue  and  white  ;  or,  better, 
white,  red,  white  and  blue ; — whit«,  orange,  green  and  white, 
or  better  still,  by  interposing  white  between  the  orange  and 
green  ; — white,  orange,  white  and  violet ;  or,  still  more  effec- 
tive, white,  orange,  white  and  violet ; — white,  yellow,  green 
and  white ; — white,  yellow,  blue  and  white ;  or  the  same  com- 
bination with  tlie  yellow  and  blue,  separated  by  the  white. 

These  examples,  which  we  might  multiply  indefinitely,  will 
suffice  to  make  the  laws  clear  that  should  be  observed  in  this 
sort  of  combinations.  In  cases  where  the  absence  of  desirable 
colours  renders  it  necessary  to  associate  those  which  are  not 
complementary,  they  may  be  advantageously  separated  by 
white.  We  may  add  that  in  mixed  bedding,  where  the  colours 
are  generally  some  distance  apart,  the  foregoing  laws  may  be 
more  or  less  relaxed. 

Without  entering  into  the  arrangement  of  large  plants  with 
ornamental  foliage,  and  the  crowd  of  tender  species  now  em- 
ployed in  some  establishments  to  form  what  are  termed  the 
Sub-tropical  and  Picturesque  gardens,  we  may  indicate  a  few 
of  the  plants  that  are  easily  obtained,  and  usually  grown  for 
summer  bedding  purposes,^  classified  according  to  their  colours. 
There  is  a  vast  number  of  varieties  with  flowers  of  innumerable 
shades  and  colours,  of  such  genera  as  Pelargonium,  Verbena, 
Dahlia,  etc. ;  but  for  massing  only  those  with  distinct  and 
decided  colours  are  admissible. 

a.  (1.)  Plants  with  Redy  Scarlet^  Crimson^  Ci/nnahar,  etc,^ 
Flowers,  —  Begonia  fuchsioides,  Cuphea  eminens ;  Dahlia, 
many  varieties,  especially  the  dwarf  and  small-fiowered  ones ; 
Pelargonium  (Geranium)  Tom  Thumb,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties ;  Gladiolus,  various ;  Lantana  Camara  varieties,  LpbeUa 
cardinalis  varieties,  Mimulus  cardinalis  varieties,  Pentstemon 
various,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Tropseolum  (Nasturtium)  various, 
Roses  in  variety  (pegged  down).  Verbena  varieties,  and  Zinnie^. 
(2.)  Carmine,  Violet  and  Purple  Reds,  Rose,  Cerise,  etc, — 
China  Asters,  Balsams,  Chrysanthemum  roseum.  Dahlias, 
Linum  rubrum,  Mimulus  cardinalis.  Pelargoniums,  Pent- 
stemons,  Phlox,  Boses,  Senecio  elegans,  Candytuft,  Verbenas^ 
TropsBolum  (Nasturtium). 

*  Furl  hep  on  wrU  be  fonnd  lists  of  hardj  herbaceous  perennials  snitatble  foi; 
permanent  bi^dR,  either  in  tho  niiie4  or  massed  style  of  planting. 
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6.  (1.)  Plants  ivUh  Yellow  Floivers  \  Pale  Orange^  Canary^ 
Lernon^  etc. — Antirrhiuums,  Calceolarias,  Dahlias,  Erysimutnt 
Eschscholtzia  Galifornica,  Bartonia  aurea,  Gazania  splendensv 
Helichrysum,  Waitzia,  Lasthenia  glabrata,  Lupins,  Mimulus 
luteus,  African  Marigolds,  and  other  varieties  of  Tagetes,  Double 
Common  Marigold,  TropsBolum,  Zinnia,  etc. 

(2.)  Deep  YeUow.  —  Dahlias,  Diplacus  aurantiacus,  Erysi- 
mum Peroffskianum,  Mimulus,  Pansies,  Viola  lutea  grandiflora, 
African  and  Common  Marigolds,  Zinuia,  etc. 

c.  Plants  with  Blue  Flowers.  —  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
Ageratum  varieties,  Caii\panula  various,  Centaurea  Cyanus, 
Delphinium  formosum,  etc.,  Eryngium  alpinum,  Grilia  capitata. 
Heliotrope,  Linum,  Lobelia,  Lupins,  Nepeta,  Plumbago  Capen- 
sis,  China  Asters,  Salvia  patens,  Viola  comuta  varieties,  etc. 

d.  Plants  with  Whit'e  Flowers. — Ageratum,  Balsams,  Candy- 
tuft, China  Asters,  Campanula  (white  varieties  of  various 
species),  Cerastium  toment^sum  and  Biebersteinii,  Chrysantlie- 
mum  roseum  varieties,  Dahlia,  Pelargonium,  Lupins,  Plilox 
Druramondii,  fioses,  Spiraea  Filipei^dula,  Verbena,  Zinnia,  etc. 

The  foregoing  lists  might  be  trebled  or  quadrupled  ;  but  as 
allusion  is  made  to  these  supplementary  bedding-in  plants  in 
the  Classification  of  Plants,  this  wijl  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

We  may  add  a  small  selec^ioin  of  l]|edding  plants  with 
coloured  or  variegated  foliage.  Those  in  VFhioh  two  or  three 
colours  are  blended  are  well  represente{i  by  tjie  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  the  varieti^  of  Coleus  Blumei, 
Veitcliii,  etc. 

FoUar/e  nearly  White^  or  Variegated  with  White. — Alyssum 
maritimum,  Arabis  lucida,  Centaurea  Ragusina  and  candidis- 
sima,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  etc.,  Senecio  (Cineraria)  mari- 
timus,  Phalaris  arundinacea,  Mentha  rotundifolia,  Polemonium 
caeruleum,  Stachys  lanata,  etc. 

Foliage  YellaiUj  or  Variegated  with  Yellow, — Pelargonium 
several  varieties,  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  aureum,  Grolden 
Feather. 

Foliage  Dark  Red,  Brown^  Purple^  etc. — Altemanthera 
(very  dwarf),  Canna  various,  Coleus,  Oxalis  corniculata,  Tri- 
folium  repens,  Perilla  Nankinensis,  Amaranth  us  tricolor,  Ire- 
sine  Herbstii,  etc. 

The  above  enumeration  provides  only  for  the  summer  de- 
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coration  of  a  parterre  ;  but  where  the  outlay  is  of  secondary 
importance,  it  is  usual  to  have  two  or  even  three  sets  of  plants 
in  the  beds  during  the  year,  and  where  expense  is  an  object  we 
should  recommend  the  mixed  style.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
renders  it  necessary  to  remove  the  summer  plants,  the  beds 
may  be  made  attractive  for  the  late  autiminand  winter  months 
by  filling  them  up  with  miniature  evergreen  shrubs.  It  is 
preferable  to  have  these  previously  established  in  pots,  and  then 
to  plunge  them  into  the  beds  with  their  pots.  The  shrubs  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose  are  those  of  slow  growth,  and  those 
which  will  bear  close  pruning,  and  then  with  care  in  transplant- 
ing, the  same  plants  would  do  for  several  seasons.  There  is  a  great 
choice  in  the  Coniferse,  including  some  of  the  small  forms  of 
Biota  orientalis,  Thuja  occidentalis,  Cupressus  I^awsoniana,  C. 
Nutkaensis,  Betinospora  spp.,  Irish  and  other  Yews,  etc.  Of 
miscellaneous  subjects  suitable  for  this  purpose  we  may  name : 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  with  beiTies ;  L(aurustinus,  flowering 
bushes  ;  green  and  variegated  Hollies,  berry-:bearing,  if  possible  ; 
Aucubas  also ;  several  varieties  of  Buxus,  I^ortugal  Laurel, 
Erica  camea,  and  various  Ivies.  These  scrubs  might  remain 
through  the  winter  and  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they 
would  be  replaced  by  the  supimer  plants,  or  they  might  be  re- 
moved about  the  end  of  February,  1^  make  way  for  spring 
tlowers.  It  is  abundantly  c^ear,  however,  that  this  system  could 
only  be  carried  out  where  the  repource^  are  equal  to  furnishing 
a  supply  of  spring  flowering  plants  in  pots,  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  make  some  show  when  turned  out.  In  the  case 
of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  it  might  be  so  managed  that  they 
could  be  planted  between  the  shrubs  at  the  proper  time  in 
autumn ;  and  where  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  are  used,  there  would 
be  ample  space  for  a  bordering  of  them  out§ide  of  the  shrubs. 

The  bulbous  plants  best  adapted  for  massing  are  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  Crocuses,  of  which  there  is  great  variety  in 
colour,  including  good  scarlet,  yellow,  blue,  and  pure  white, 
with  many  rich  composite  colours,  and  also  many  handsome 
striped  varieties,  in  the  two  latter  genera.  Narcissus,  Scilla, 
and  some  other  genera  furnish  varieties  better  suited  for  mixed 
beds.  The  following  are  some  of  the  miscellaneous  hardy 
plants  employed  in  spring  bedding : — Arabis  albida,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  A.  Gremonense,  Aubrietia  Campbelli  and  other  viarie-. 
ties,  Anemone  hortensis  and  A.  Coronaria  in  variety,  Phlox 
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subulata  varieties,  Doronicum  Caucasicum,  Helleborus  orien- 
talis,  Anemone  Hepatica  varieties,  Myosotis  alpestris,  Polyan- 
thuses, Primroses,  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Violets,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  hastily  sketched  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  a  pleasure-garden,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  commoner  defects  in  planting  and  arrangement;  but  as 
most  of  our  remarks  apply  to  a  garden  of  two  or  three  acres, 
or  more,  in  extent,  and  as  gardens  of  still  more  limited  dimen- 
sions are  those  usually  worst  arranged  and  managed,  we  pur- 
pose going  a  little  more  into  details  respecting  the  planting 
and  choice  of  plants  suitable  for  small  gardens  and  garden  plot& 
This  we  shall  do  with  special  reference  to  modern  villa  gardens, 
in  the  country  and  on  the  outskirts  of  towns.  These  vary  from 
a  small  plot  in  front  of  the  house,  consisting  of  a  few  poles  in 
area  to  two  or  three  or  more  roods,  surrounding  the  house.  Fre- 
quently the  nature  of  the  soil  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  establishing  a  flourishing  and  ornamental  garden.  A 
stiff  clay,  especially,  is  a  very  disheartening  soil  to  encounter, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  commonest  the  occupier  of  a  new  house 
meets  with,  as  land  of  an  inferior  description  in  country  places 
is  that  first  sold  for  building  upon.     Another  drawback  is  the  ^ 

impossibility  in  many  places  of  finding  an  outlet  for  under- 
drainage,  which,  where  practicable,  is  on^  of  the  first  opera- 
tions towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  ground.  In  the 
case  of  a  person  purchasing  a  plot  and  building  his  own  house, 
many  of  these  untoward  circumstances  may  be  avoided  or  con- 
trolled. Arrangements  can  be  made  for  effective  drainage, 
and  if  the  alluvial  soil  be  thin  and  poor,  the  most  can  be  made 
of  what  there  is.  For  instance,  the  mould  should  be  removed 
from  the  spot  to  be  built  upon,  as  well  as  the  roadway  and 
walks,  and  transferred  to  such  parts  it  is  intend^  to  cultivate, 
that  are  most  in  n^ed  of  enrichment.  Where  a  plot  is  covered 
with  turf,  this  should  be  taken  off  and  stacked  up  with  some 
good  farm-yard  manure.  When  partially  rotten,  it  would  re- 
quire turning  over,  and  by  the  time  the  house  was  built  it 
would  be  ready  for  use.  That  portion  of  the  garden,  if  any, 
intended  for  a  lawn,  would  naturally  retain  its  turf,  if  level 
and  good  ;  but  otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  procure  fresh 
turf,  or  prepare  the  soil  and  sow  it  with  a  selectiqi^  of  grasses. 
Where  the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  stiffs  it  is  much  more 
economical  to  procure  some  better,  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  in, 
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and  to  make  up  the  flower-beds,  than  to  try  to  make  anything 
grow  in  it  without  mending,  for  the  loss  of  plants  by  death,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time,  would  soon  exceed  the  cost  of 
a  few  tons  of  mould. 

The  principal  and  first  thing  for  consideration  is  the  general 
plan  of  the  garden.  Of  course  this  would  depend  upon  a 
number  of  circumstances,  such  as  size,  position  of  the  front 
of  the  house  with  regard  to  the  public  road,  whether  it  is  to  be 
a  detached  or  semi-detached  house,  or  one  of  a  block  of  houses 
with  means  of  exit  on  both  sides,  etc.  As  a  rule,  the  south  or 
west  aspect  is  preferred  for  the  front  of  a  house,  and  conse- 
quently the  flower  garden  or  the  principal  part  of  it  would  be 
between  the  house  and  the  main  road,  or  the  back  of  the  house 
towards  the  road.  We  will  take  a  detached  house  standing  in 
grounds  about  half  an  acre  in  extent,  and  facing  south  or  west, 
as  the  case  may  be,  towards  the  main  road.  A  portion  of  the 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  house  is  usually  set  apart  for  grow- 
ing a  little  fruit  and  a  few  vegetables,  and  the  remainder,  with 
that  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  is  devoted  to  flowers  and  shrubs. 
There  will  be  sufficient  space  for  a  carriage-road  in  to  the  front 
door  on  one  side,  and  a  secluded  pathway  to  the  back  door  on 
the  other,  and  a  conservatory  might  be  erected  against  the 
south  or  west  end  of  the  house.  But  all  these  are  details  that 
cannot  be  fixed  for  any  one  to  act  upon,  as  the  local  circum- 
stances, surrounding  premises,  and  tastes  of  owners,  are  as  diffe- 
rent as  the  number  of  places.  The  main  thing  is  to  make  the 
most  of  the  site  by  properly  planning  out  the  ground,  and 
deciding  upon  a  design  before  starting,  and  then  in  selecting 
suitable  plants  to  fill  it.  Shrubs  with  woolly  or  clammy 
leaves  should  be  avoided  for  planting  near  a  dusty  road,  and 
those,  whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  with  smooth  shining 
leaves  preferred,  as  they  are  much  more  readily  cleansed  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  In  a  garden  the  size  we  have  imagined,  there 
would  be  room  for  a  belt  of  shrubs,  faced  with  mixed  borders, 
around  the  circumference  of  the  front  garden,  enclosing  a  lawn 
with  a  few  small  beds,  and  a  central  shrub,  or  vase  or  fountain 
and  small  basin,  and  a  path  past  the  conservatory,  or  west  (or 
south)  end  of  the  house,  to  the  back  garden. 

The  planting  of  shrubs  and  small  slow-growing  ornamental 
trees  would  depend  upon  the  object  in  view,  whether  to  make 
the  garden  as  secluded  as  possible,  and  shut  out  overlooking 
neighbours,  or  to   keep  open  some  pleasant  prospect.     But 
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under  no  circumstances  should  large  fast-growing  trees  be 
planted,  as  they  soon  kill  or  starve  everything  else.  Two  or 
three  good  trees  in  such  a  garden  would  be  quite  enough,  for 
the  rest  evergreen  and  flowering  deciduous  shrubs  would  suffice. 
Tender  subjects  should  be  avoided  altogether,  as  blanks  caused 
by  frosts  would  be  too  conspicuous.  Even  the  Common  Laurel 
might  well  be  dispensed  with,  especially  in  heavy  soils,  for 
there  is  the  risk  of  its  being  cut  down  to  the  ground  every  fifth 
or  sixth  year ;  and  the  Portugal  Laurel  is  equally  effective  as 
an  evergreen  and  much  hardier. 

As  a  guide  in  choosing  plants  for  a  small  garden  we  here 
append  short  lists  *  of  perfectly  hardy  subjects.  It  will  be 
understood  that  these  lists  do  not  include  a  quarter  of  the  avail- 
able species,  but  only  a  few  of  the  best  and  those  most  extensively 
grown.  We  have  already  warned  planters  agaiyst  the  use  of 
large  or  fast-growing  trees  in  small  gardens,  for  however  pretty 
they  may  be  for  a  few  years,  they  will  eventually  outgrow  the 
place,  obstruct  the  view,  and  spoil  all  undershrubs  and  plants. 
A  few  small  trees  may  be  sparingly  planted,  especially  some  of 
the  coniferous  shrubby  trees  that  will  bear  pruning  with  im- 
punity, for  example,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  C.  Nutkaensis, 
Cedrus  Deodara,  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  muricata,  Libocedrus 
decurrens.  Thuja  gigantea  (Lobbii),  and  English  Yew,  amongst 
evergreens ;  and  Laburnum,  Almond,  Judas  Tree,  Scarlet  and 
Pink  Thorns,  ^Ssculus  Pavia,  Elseagnus  angustifolius,  Liquid- 
ambar  styracifiua,  and  Catalpa  syringaefolia — small  trees  with 
deciduous  foliage  and,  for  the  greater  part,  with  handsome 
flowers.  The  most  desirable  shrubs  for  a  small  garden  are 
those  which  are  permanently  ornamental,  that  is  to  say,  ever- 
greens either  with  or  without  conspicuous  flowers.  Deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  should  be  used  for  filling  up,  and  where 
neither  screen  nor  shelter  is  needed  in  the  winter.  For  hedges 
and  screens,  Portugal  Laurel,  Arbor  Yitsa  (Thuja  occidentalis), 
and  English  Yew  are  as  good  as  anything.  Holly  is  very 
handsome,  but  of  much  too  slow  growth  for  general  purposes. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best  evergreen  shrubs : — 

1.  With  con8picu(yu8  Flowers. — Berberis  Darwinii,  orange; 
B.  aquifolia,  yellow  ;  Laurustinus,  white  ;  varieties  of  Bhodo- 
dendron  Ponticum,  maximum,  and  Catawbiense,  various ; 
Magnolia  glauca,  creamy  white,  etc. 

>  A  tew  pa^es  forward  some  remarks  will  bo  found  on  shrubs,  otc,  suitable  for 
8oa*9ide  pknting.- 
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2.  Destitute  of  ccnurpicuoua  Flowers^  but  having  ornammitul 
Foliage,  and  often  showy  Fruits, — Hollies,  variegated  and  green ; 
Aucubas,  variegated  and  green ;  Tree  Box,  several  varieties ; 
Phillyrea  spp.,  Irish  Yew,  Junipenis  Chinensis,  Biota  orien- 
talis  aurea  (Golden  Cypress),  and  other  varieties,  dwarf 
varieties  of  Thuja  occidentalis  (American  Arbor  Vitse),  Retino- 
spora  spp.,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  minima,  and  many  other 
coniferous  shrubs.  Kalmia  latifolia,  Rhododendron  hirsutum. 
Erica  carnea,  and  Daphne  Cneorum  are  dwarf  flowering  ever- 
green shrubs ;  the  two  latter  are  less  than  a  foot  high,  and  pro- 
duce their  flowers  in  winter  and  spring  respectively. 

In  deciduous  shrubs  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  with  showy 
or  fragrant  flowers : — Lilacs  various,  including  the  Persian  ; 
Philadelphus  coronarius  and  grandiflorus  (Mock  Orange,  Serin- 
gat),  white ;  Pyrus  Japonica,  scarlet,  rose,  or  white ;  Guelder 
Rose,  white;  Buddlea  globosa,  orange  ;  Genista  alba,  white  or 
pink;  Spartiumjunceum, yellow;  Ribes aureum, yellow ;  Ribes 
sanguineum,  deep  red;  Azalea  Pontica,  great  variety  of 
colonics ;  Diervilla  rosea  and  amabilis,  rosy-purple ;  Magnolia 
purpurea,  ro8y*purple  and  white ;  Deutzia  crenata,  white  ;  and 
several  species  of  Spirsea  with  pink  or  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers.  We  have  not  referred  to  the  Roses  in  the  list,  but 
they  are  so  universally  known  that  nobody  would  forget  to 
plant  them  as  dwarf  bushes  on  their  own  roots,  as  standards  on 
the  common  Briar,  and  the  climbing  varieties  for  festoons  and 
covering  walls. 

We  conclude  our  lists  of  shrubby  plants  with  a  few  climbers, 
or  such  species  as  are  suited  for  walls,  trellises,  archways,  etc. 
Foremost  amongst  the  deciduous  class  are  various  species  and 
varieties  of  the  genus  Clematis.  C.  Plammula  and  C.  montana 
are  two  of  the  hardiest  of  the  small  white-flowered  species. 
The  coloured  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  every  year  adds 
to  them.  The  White  Jasmine,  Passion-flower,  Common  Honey- 
suckle, Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Virginia  Creeper,  Pyrus  Japonica, 
Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  Climbing  Roses  make  up  a  list  suflicient 
for  all  purposes.  The  best  of  the  evergreen  class  of  shrubs  for 
walls  are  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  and 
various  Ivies. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  these  to  the  herbaceous  climbers. 
We  give  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  annual  species,  or  those  treated 
as  such,  all  ef  which  like  a  warm  aspect  (a  more  extensive 
list  will  be  found  a  few  pages  forward)  :  Troproolum  aduncimi 
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(Canary  Creeper),  PharbitiB  hispida  (Larger  Convolvulus), 
Lathyrus  odoratus  (Sweet  Pea)  in  variety,  Cobaea  scandens, 
and  Tropseolum  niajus  (Nasturtium). 

A  small  selection  of  hardy  perennials,  limited  to  those  of 
good  constitution,  and  little  exacting  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  may  be  useful.  It  includes  a  few  for  each  season,  with 
general  indications  as  to  colour. 

Plants  flowering  m  Winter. — Ghalanthus  nivalis  (Snowdrop), 
white ;  Helleborus  niger  (Christmas  Rose),  white  or  pink ; 
Eranthis  hyemalis  (Winter  Aconite),  yellow ;  and  Scilla  Sibi- 
rica  (Siberian  Squill),. blue. 

Plants  flowering  m  Sprvng. — Crocus  vemus  and  C.  versi- 
color, white, blue  and  yellow,  and  striped  varieties;  Tulipa,  Nar- 
cissus, and  Hyacinthus  in  variety  ;  Scilla  vema,  blue ;  Muscari 
racemosum  and  M.  botryoides,  blue  or  white ;  Saxifraga  crassi- 
folia,  etc.,  purple ;  Arabis  albida,  pure  white  ;  Alyssum  saxatile, 
yellow ;  Anemone  Hepatica,  blue,  pink,  and  white  varieties ; 
Orobus  vemus,  lilac  and  blue ;  Polyanthus  and  Double  Prim- 
roses, various ;  Viola  odorata,  varieties ;  Adonis  vemalis,  yel- 
low ;  Cheiranthus  Cheirii  {Wallflower),  in  variety ;  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  rosy-pink  ;  Paeonia  officinalis  and  albiflora,  crimson, 
rose,  or  white,  double  or  single-flowered  varieties ;  Aubrietia 
deltoidea,  varieties,  shades  of  blue  and  purple;  Phlox  subulata, 
purple,  pink,  or  white ;  Anemone  Coronaria,  etc.,  varieties  of 
many  colours ;  Convallaria  majalis  (Lily  of  the  Valley) ;  Iberis 
sempervirens,  white ;  Vinca  major  and  minor,  blue  and  whit^, 
and  varieties  with  variegated  foliage,  etc. 

Plants  fl^owering  in  Summer. — The  number  of  species  in 
cultivation  which  produce  their  flowers  in  summer  is,  of  course, 
much  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  three  seasons  put  to- 
gether ;  hence  the  following  selection  is  relatively  more  limited 
than  the  foregoing : — Campanula  persicifolia,  C.  latifolia,  C. 
rotundifolia,  and  other  species,  blue,  white,  and  pink;  Centran- 
thus  ruber,  crimson,  red,  and  white  varieties ;  Geranium  sangui- 
neum,  deep  red  ;  Q.  pratense,  etc.,  blue ;  Gladiolus  communis, 
violet-purple,  red,  or  white ;  Gladiolus  Gandaveneis,  etc., 
numerous  brilliantly-colom-ed  varieties ;  Phlox  paniculata  and 
maculata  in  variety;  Althaea  rosea*  (Hollyhock), great  variety; 
Lamium  maculatum,  variegated  foliage ;  Lilium  candidum, 
white ;  L.  Chalcedonicum,  L.  Martagon,  L.  tigrinum,  etc., 
orange,  white,  etc.,  spotted  with  purple  brown ;  Lychnis  Chal- 
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cedonica,  bright  scarlet ;  Antirrhinum,  various  colours ;  Pent- 
stemon,  various  colours ;  Papaver  orientale,  scarlet  or  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  blue  and  white ;  Delphinum 
formosum,  etc.  (Larkspur),  blue  and  white ;  Aconitum  Napellus 
(Monkshood),  blue  and  white  ;  Polemonium  caeruleiun,  blue  or 
white  ;  Sanunculus  aconitifolius  (Fair  Maids  of  France),  double 
white-flowered  variety;  R.  acris  (Yellow  Bachelor's  Buttons), 
double  yellow-flowered  variety;  Veronica  spicata,  blue  and 
white  varieties;  V,  gentianoides,  pale  blue;  Spiraea  Filipendula, 
double  white  variety ;  Achillea  Ptarmica,  double  white  variety; 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  etc.,  numerous  brilliantly-coloured  varieties 5 
Eryngium  alpinum,  blue  stems  and  inflorescence ;  Epilobium 
angustifolium,  rosy-purple  and  white  varieties  ;  Iris  Germanica, 
Susiana,  etc.,  various  colours ;  Myosotis  sylvatica,  blue ;  Heme- 
rocallis  flava  and  H.  fulva,  yellow  and  tawny;  Potentilla 
atrosanguinea  and  P.  Nepalensis,  varieties,  yellow  to  dark 
crimson ;  Geum  Chiloeuse,  scarlet  and  crimson  varieties ;  Soli- 
dago  Virgaurea  (Golden  Rod),  yellow ;  Aster,  various  species, 
blue,  purple,  or  white;  Anemone  Japonica,  rosy-purple  and 
other  varieties ;  Tradescantia  Virginica,  blue,  white,  and  reddish- 
purple  varieties,  etc. 

Plants  flowering  in  Autumn, — The  number  of  species 
peculiarly  autumnal  in  their  flowering  is  very  small ;  but  in 
favourable  seasons  a  great  many  of  the  late  summer  plants 
continue  to  bloom  till  the  end  of  autumn,  or  even  until  Christ- 
mas. Chrysanthemum  Sinense,  various  species  of  Aster,  Steru- 
bergia  lutea,  and  some  rare  species  of  Crocus  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

To  make  this  series  of  lists  complete,  we  include  a  selection 
of  some  of  the  hardiest  and  most  desirable  annuals,  or  plants 
commonly  treated  as  such.  Those  species  preceded  by  an 
asterisk  are  tender,  and  must  be  raised  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse 
to  get  them  early  in  flower  : — Amaranthus  caudatus  (Love-lies- 
bleeding),  crimson ;  A.  hypochondriacus  (Prince's  Feather), 
crimson ;  Centaurea  moschata  (Purple  Sweet  Sultan) ;  Calen- 
dula officinalis  (Common  Marigold),  orange-yellow  double- 
flowered  variety ;  *Callistephus  hortensis,  great  variety  of 
colours;  Centaurea  Cyanus,  blue,  white,  and  pink  varieties; 
Clarkia  elegans  and  pulchella,  pink,  lilac,  purple^  and  white 
varieties ;  Collinsia  bicolor,  lilac,  and  white ;  Delphinium 
Ajacis  and  Consolida  (Rocket  and  Branching  Ijarkspurs),  various 
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colours  ;  Dianthus  *  barbatus  (Sweet  William),  various ;  Esch- 
scholtzia  Califomica,  orange  and  other  varieties ;  *  Helichry- 
sum  bracteatiim  (Everlasting  Flowers),  white,  yellow,  pink,  red, 
and  other  varieties ;  Iberis  umbellata  (Candytuft),  whit«,  lilac, 
and  crimson  varieties  ;  Lavatera  trimestris,  rosy-pink  or  white; 
Leptosiphon  Androsaceus,  etc.,  various  colours ;  Linum  grandi- 
fiorum  rubrum,  deep  carmine;  Lupinus  luteus,  albus,  etc., 
various  colours  ;  Malcolmia  maritima  (Virginian  Stock),  lilac- 
purple  and  white  varieties;  Nemophila  insignis,  etc.,  varie- 
ties ;  Papaver  Bhoeas  (Poppy),  Ranunculus-flowered  varieties  of 
many  colours  ;  *  Phlox  Drummondii,  various  ;  Beseda  odorata 
(Mignonette),  Saponaria  Calabrica,  rose  and  white  varieties; 
Scabiosa^  atropurpurea  (Sweet  Scabious),  various  colours; 
Schizanthus  pinnatus,  several  varieties ;  Silene  pendula,  rosy- 
purple  and  white  varieties;  Tagetes  erecta  (African  Marigold), 
orange  and  sulphur-yellow  varieties ;  Tagetes  patula  (French 
Marigold),  many  varieties  ;  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  yellow  and 
purple-brown;  Whitlavia  grandiflora,  violet-blue  and  white 
varieties ;  *  Zinnia  elegans,  various  coloiirs,  etc 

We  conclude  this  subject  with  a  short  list  of  Ferns,  all  of 
which  are  indigenous  and  easily  grown : — Lomaria  spicant, 
Asplenium  Filix-foemina,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas  and  spinulo- 
siun,  and  Aspidium  aculeatum  in  variety,  will  flourish  in 
almost  any  ordinary  garden  soil  in  half-shaded  places.  Asple- 
nium Trichomanes,  A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare,  and  Polypodium  vulgare,  require  attention  in  drainage. 
And  finally,  Osmunda  regalis  delights  in  marshy  ground. 


PLANTS  FOB    THE  8EA-G0AST. 

Sea-side  planting  presents  many  difficulties,  especially  on  a 
bleak  exposed  shore,  where  comparatively  few  things  will 
flourish.  Still  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  monotonous  repe 
titions  of  Poplars,  Tamarisks,  and  the  few  other  plants  ordinarily 
met  with  at  watering-places,  which,  as  a  inile,  are  in  sheltered 
situations.  In  such  localities  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  species  that  may  be  successfully  cultivated.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  all  the  species  that  might 
be  grown ;  but  a  glance  at  some  of  the  more  suitable  subjects 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  what  may  be  effected.     Of  course  the 
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same  species  are  not  available  for  all  parts  of  the  coast,  though 
strictly  hardy  plants,  capable  of  withstanding  the  wind,  will  do 
equally  well,  other  things  being  equal,  on  any  part  of  the  coast. 
Probably  the  south-west  winds  are  more  injurious  to  trees 
and  shrubs  than  the  eastern  or  north-eastern,  and,  therefore, 
all  those  species  which  will  bear  the  greater  cold  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  with  impunity  will  thrive  as  well,  or  nearly 
so,  as  on  the  western.  In  tolerably  sheltered  situations  neai* 
the  sea  in  the  south-western  and  western  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  otherwise  tender  Japanese,  North 
American,  and  South  European  plants  will  flourish ;  and  we 
might  add  a  few  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  from  New 
Zealand  and  from  the  extreme  south  of  America.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  species  will  do  well  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  The  following  enumeration  includes 
some  of  the  best,  the  greater  part  being  evergreen  shrubs : — 
Euonymus  Japonicus  varieties,  Phillyrea  varieties,  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  Aucuba  Japonica  varieties,  Escallonia  macrantha. 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  varieties,  Cistus  (various  species).  Genista 
alba,  Spartium  junceum,  Cytisus  species,  Berberis  Darwinii 
and  other  species,  Baccharis  halimifolia,  Laurus  nobilis, 
Bhamnus  Alatemus,  Ephedra  species.  Viburnum  Tinus,  Ligus- 
trum  (various),  Buddlea  globosa.  Spiraea,  Bibes,  and  Ceanothus 
(various),  Coronilla  Emerus,  Yucca  species,  etc. 

There  is  scarcely  any  spot  where  the  soil  is  deep  enough 
for  cultivation,  but  what  may  be  improved  by  planting  some 
of  the  very  hardiest  trees  or  shrubs  to  protect  the  flower- 
garden  and  the  tenderer  shrubs.  The  shelter  afforded  by 
trees  or  shrubs  is  far  more  effective  than  a  solid  wall,  on 
account  of  the  back  wind,  as  it  is  termed,  from  the  latter, 
which  is  often  more  destructive  than  the  direct  wind.  Pinus 
Austriaca,  P.  maritima,  and  some  of  the  other  species  of 
dense  habit,  English  Yew,  Holly,  Evergreen  Oak,  Double- 
flowered  Furze,  Black  Poplar,  Sycamore,  Small-leaved  Elm, 
Tamarisk,  Tree  Box,  and  Sea  Buckthorn,  are  some  of  the 
hardy  subjects  that  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  wind  without 
sustaining  any  damage,  except  in  unusually  stormy  weather. 
Where  the  shelter  is  good,  almost  all  of  the  bedding  plants  in 
general  cultivation  will  flourish.  But  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  delicate  and  brittle  plants  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  south-west  gales.  It  is  better  in  such  cases  to 
be  content   with  dwarf,  tough,  hardy   species   that  may  be 
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ilepended  upon,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  variety.  Tufted  plants, 
like  the  Statices,  Thrift,  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Polyanthus, 
Double-K^rimson  Daisy,  Phlox  subulata,  Candytuft,  Pinks, 
Aubrietia,  Arabis  albida,  and  Alyssum  saxatile,  escape  with 
little  injury.  Creeping  plants,  or  such  as  will  bear  pegging 
down,  like  the  hybrid  Verbenas,  Nierembergia  gracilis,  Lobelia 
Erinus,  Helianthemum  species,  various  Roses,  etc.,  suggest 
themselves.  Tree  Pseonies,  Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  New 
Zealand  Flax,  and  many  other  slightly  tender  things,  will 
succeed  well  in  warm  sheltered  localities.  We  might  go  on 
enumerating  species  of  different  d^rees  of  duration  and  har- 
diness ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  very  little  shelter 
is  sufficient  to  supply  favourable  conditions  for  an  almost  un- 
limited nimiber  of  plants. 

TOWN  FLANTINQ. 

The  ensuing  remarks  apply  to  the  larger  towns,  where  the 
sooty  deposit  from  the  immense  volume  of  smoke  daily  manu- 
factured by  the  numerous  fires  renders  it  impossible  to  grow 
many  plants  that  would  otherwise  flourish.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  causes  beside  the  smoke  tending  to  destroy  vege- 
tation, or  prevent  the  luxuriant  growth  we  find  in  the  open 
country,  amongst  which  we  may  name  drought.  But  as  smoke 
is  by  far  the  worst  enemy  the  gardener  has  to  encounter  in 
and  around  large  towns,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  most 
suitable  subjects  for  planting  in  such  localities  to  resist  its 
evil  effects.  All  plants  suffer  more  or  less,  and,  therefore,  we 
have  only  to  choose  those  which  by  nature  are  the  least  liable 
to  injury.  Evidently  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  possess  an 
advantage  over  evergreen  species  in  the  total  annual  renewal 
of  their  foliage.  Hence  it  follows  that  deciduous  species 
should  as  a  rule  have  the  preference.  But  species  with 
deciduous  foliage  are  not  all  equally  suitable,  though  this 
depends  perhaps  nearly  as  much  on  the  moisture  within  reach 
of  their  roots,  as  upon  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  impure  at- 
mosphere. Taking  London  as  an  example,  it  will  be  seen  that 
certain  trees  and  shrubs  grow  freely,  and  for  a  month  or  two 
retain  the  freshness  of  spring.  The  Plane  stands  first  in  this 
category,  and  being  a  handsome  umbrageous  tree  should  be 
freely  planted.  The  Common  Ash,  Poplars,  Labtumum,  Thorns, 
several  species  of  Pyrus,  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  and  the  Elm, 
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also  thrive  satisfactorily,  taking  the  adverse  conditions  into 
consideration.  The  Lime  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  but  it  is  so 
frequently  infested  with  caterpillars,  which  destroy  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  in  early  summer,  that  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  town  planting.  Where  the  open  space  is  considerable,  many 
other  species  may  be  added,  such  a^  the  Maples,  Horse  Chest- 
nuts, False  Acacia,  and  Turkey  Oak. 

Deciduous  shrubs  include :  Hibiscus  Syriacus,  Lilacs,  Vibm*- 
num  Lantana,  fihus  Typhina,  Diervilla  in  variety,  Leycesteria 
formosa,  Bhus  Cotinus,  Hypericum  calycinum,  etc. 

Evergreen  shrubs  should  not  be  altogether  excluded.  Those 
with  smooth  glossy  leaves,  like  Aucuba  Japonica,  Ligustrum 
latifolium,  Bhododendrons,  Box,  Euonymus,  Thujopsis  dola- 
brata,  and  Ivy,  succeed  best,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  rain 
being  more  effectual  in  cleai^ing  the  epidermis  than  in  those 
species  with  hairy  foliage.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
herbaceous  plants.  Thus  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  etc., 
may  be  successfully  grovm,  provided  the  other  conditions  be 
favourable.  Tufted  evergreen  herbaceous  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  answer  so  well.  Helleborus  orientalis,  Eranthis 
hyemalis,  Iris  Germanica,  Sweet  William,  Chrysai^theniums, 
Candytuft,  Mignonette,  Virginian  Stock,  are  amongst  some  of 
the  easiest  to  cultivate  in  crowded  quarters.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  mention  that  n^uch  may  be  done  to  keep  plants 
in  health  and  vigour  by  free  use  of  the  syringe  and  a  good  look- 
out after  vermin.  Sometimes  ^  batch  of  annuals  will  disap- 
pear almost  as  suddenly  as  if  a  flight  of  locusts  bad  visited 
them.  The  fact  is,  the  moths  frequenting  such  places  are  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  vegetation,  and  consequently 
imless  the  caterpillars  are  sought  out  while  they  are  quite 
young  they  rapidly  devour  everything  green  within  their  reach. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  plants,  like  animals,  require 
extra  care  and  attention  under  artificial  conditions ;  and  only 
those  who  really  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature  will  under- 
take the  culture  of  their  favourites  imder  such  a  combination 
of  adverse  circumstances  as  we  find  in  the  midst  of  our  smoky 
towns. 
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.     108 

Airaflexuosa 

.     541 

—  septeralobum  . 

.     109 

Ajax  .        .        •        , 

4 

.     486 

—  striatum 

.     109 

Ajuga  repiana     . 

.     370 

—  Tataricum 

.     109 

Akbbia  quinata  . 
Alchemilia  . 

34 

Achillea   .... 

.     250 

.     148 

—  Mgypixaca 

.     251 

Aider 

.     415 

—  GlavennPB 

.     251 

Alismacese  • 

.     464 

—  filipendulina  . 

.     251 

Alisma  Plantago 

.     464 

—  Millefolium    . 

.     251 

Aluum  azureum 

.     518 

—  Ptarmica 

.     251 

—  flavum    . 

.     518 

—  tomentosa 

.     251 

—  Moly      . 

.     518 

ACONITUM   .... 

19 

—  odorum  . 

.     518 

—  Lycoctonum    . 

.       19 

—  roseum  . 

.     518 

—  Napellus 

.       19 

—  Buaveolens 

.     518 

Acorwf  Calamus  , 

.     461 

Allosorxis  crispns 

.     545 

Acroclinium  roseum     . 

.     256 

Almond 

.     142 

Acrogens     .... 

.     542 

Alnus  cordifolia 

.     415 

Actcea  spicafa 

19 

—  glutinoea 

,    415 

Actinidia  poJygama 

.       78 

asplenifolia 

.     415 

Adam's  Nccdle-and-Thread 

.     516 

aurea 

,     415 

Adder's  Tongue  .        .        .        , 

.     554 

imperialis 

415 

Yellow      .        .        .        . 

.     494 

laciniata    . 

415 

Adrnocarkus  intermedius   . 

117 

queicifolia 

^ 

415 

Adiantum 

544 

—  incana    . 

.     415 

—  Capillus-Vencris     . 

544 

.  —  serrulata 

415 

—  pedatum         .        •        .        . 

545 

Alonsoa  inoia\folia       , 

337 

Adonis 

9 

Alotsia  citriodora      , 

859 

—  sstiyalis         .        .        .        . 

10 

AhopWa  Colmsoi 

544 

—  Pyrenaica       .        .        .        . 

10 

—  pruinata        •        , 

544 
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Ai.sT£(KMEBiA  auranttoca    .         .492 

.     278 

—  aurea      .... 

.     492 

—  calyculata 

.     277 

—  pelegrina 

.     492 

—  Canadensis 

.     277 

—  pnttacina 

.     492 

—  Mariana 

.     277 

Altemanthera  amcena  '. 

392 

—  mttltiflora 

.     278 

—  sessUit    . 

.     392 

—  polifolia 

.     277 

—  spathtdata 

.     392 

—  rosmarinifolia 

.     277 

ALTUXJifrutcx    . 

.       84 

—  rotundifolia    . 

.     277 

—  officinalis 

80 

—  rubra     .... 

.     277 

—  rosea 

.       80 

—  salicifoUa 

.     278 

Altssum 

.       48/^ 

—  speciosa 

.     278 

—  Gemonense 

48 

Andropogon  argcnteus 

.     641 

—  maritimum 

48 

—  strictus  ....... 

.     541 

—  sazatile  . 

.       48 

Ain>BOSACB 

.     374 

AmaniDthacese     . 

.     388 

—  ciliata    .... 

.     376 

Amabanthtts 

.     389 

—  laetea     .... 

.     376 

—  candatus 

.     391 

—  lanuginosa 

.     375 

—  hypochondriacus 

.     391 

Anemone    .... 

6 

—  rndaneholieiis 

.     891 

—  angulosa 

6 

—  salicifolius 

.     391 

—  Apenniiia 

9 

—  tricolor  . 

.     391      > 
.     480  -^ 

r      —  blanda    .... 

9 

AmarjllidesB 

—  Coronaria 

7 

Amabtllis  lufea 

.     482 

—  elegans 

8 

—  Belladonna     . 

.     480 

—  fulgens  .... 

8 

Amber 

.       77 

—  HepaticA        .        .        ,        , 

6 

Amherboa    . 

.     2C6 

—  hortensis 

8 

Amrlavchirb 

.     177 

—  hybrida  .... 

—  Japonica 

8 

—  Botryapium   . 

.     178 

^0 

8 

—  Canadensis 

.     177 

—  nemorosa        .        .        .        , 

9 

—  oralis     . 

.     178 

—  palmata 

9 

—  spicatus 

.     178 

—  pavonina        .        .        ,        . 

—  rulsatilla 

8 

—  vulgaris 

177 

8 

American  Cowslip 

.     376  -^ 

—  ranuucnloides 

8 

Ammobium  alatum 

.     2,)9 

—  steUata  .... 

8 

Amobpha  fniticosa 

.     123 

—  SYlrestris        .        .        ,        , 

—  tluUioiroides   . 

8 

AmpelidesB  . 

.     103 

6 

Ampelopsis  hederacea 

.     104 

Angelica  Tree     . 

.     213 

—  tricuspidata    . 

.     104 

AnonaoesB  .... 

27 

Amaonia 

.     298 

Antennaria  dioica 

.     260 

—  ciliata    . 

.     299 

—  Margaritaosa 

260 

—  latifolia 

.     298 

Anthemis  iinctoria 

.     250 

—  salic\folia 

.     299 

Amthbbicuic  Liliago  . 

.     627 

—  Tabemsemontuna    . 

.     298 

—  Liliastrum     .        .        .        , 

.     627 

Amygdalua 

.     MO 

—  ramosum        .        ,        .        , 

.     627 

Anacaidiaccai 

.     Ill 

Amthyixis  Barba-Jovis 

.     122 

Amagaixis  . 

.     378 

—  Vulneraria 

.     122 

—  arvensia 

.     378 

AnTiBBHiNux  migns    . 

.     339 

—  Breweri 

.     379 

—  Orontium 

.     339 

— fruticosa 

.     379 

ApocyneflB  .... 

.     297 

—  Indica    . 

.     378 

Afoctmux  androesemifolium 

.     299 

—  Monelli  ,         .        , 

.     379 

—  cannabinum   . 

.     299 

—  Pfirl'sii  . 

.     379 

—  Venetum        .        .        .        , 

.     299 

—  PhUiipH 

.     379 

Aponogeton  distachyus 

.     466 

—  pncmtcea 

.     379 

Apple  Ghouid 

.     207 

—  tenelta    . 

.     378 

Aqxjilbgia 

16 

Akchusa     . 

.     321 

—  alpina 

16 

—  Italica    . 

,     821 

—  arctica 

17 

—  officinalis        .         , 

.     321 

—  CanadeDBis     . 

16 

—  sempervirens . 

321 

— formosa 

17 

Andboiikda 

.     277 

—  glandulosa      .        •        ,        , 

>       16 
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Aquilegia  jucundii 

16 

Arum          .        .        .         . 

.     462 

—  Skinneri         .        .        .         . 

17 

—  Dracunculus  , 

.     463 

—  vulgaris          .        .        .        . 

16 

—  Italicum 

.     461 

Arabis  albida     .        .        .        . 

45 

—  maculatum     . 

.     461 

—  Androsace       .        .        .        . 

46 

Arundinariafalcata    . 

.     540 

—  alpina 

45 

Arukdo  Ponax  . 

.     541 

—  blepharophylla 

45 

—  Pkragmitis     . 

.     541 

—  Caucasica       .        .        .        . 

45 

Asarum  E»ropmum 

.     398 

—  lucida 

45 

ASCI^EFIAS    . 

.     300 

—  procurrens      .        .        .        . 

46 

—  Comuti  . 

.     301 

—  vcmd     •        •        •        •        1 

46 

—  Douglasii 

.     301 

Arat.ta       .... 

213 

—  incamafa 

.     301 

—  Chinensis       .        •        .        . 

.     213 

—  Syriaca 

.     301 

—  Ginseng 

.     213 

—  tuberot-a 

.     300 

—  hispida 

.     213 

—  variegata 

.     301 

—  Mandshurica . 

.     213 

Aselepiadese 

.     300 

—  nudicaulis 

.     213 

J  Ash,  Common 

.     294 

^papyri/era     . 

.     214 

—  Flowering 

.     293 

—  raeemosa 

.     213 

—  Gold-barked  . 

.     294 

—  Sieboldii 

.     214 

—  Manna   . 

.     294 

—  spinosa  .... 

.     213 

—  Mountain 

.     173 

AraliacefB    .... 

.     213 

—  Weeping 

.     294 

Araucabia 

.     435 

AsiMiNA  triloba  . 

.       27 

—  Bidunl/ii 

.     436 

Ajsparagus  Broussonetii 

.     528 

—  BrcLsiliana 

.     436 

—  qfficinalis 

.     528 

—  excelsa    .... 

.     436 

—  tenuifoiius 

.     528 

—  imbricata 

.     435 

Aspen 

.     418 

Arbor  Vitse,  American 

.     444 

AspRRUijk  azurea  var.  setos. 

I         .     225 

—  Chinese  .... 

.     446 

—  odonita  . 

.     225 

—  Siberian 

.     444 

ASFHODBLUS 

.     526 

Arbutus  Andrachne   . 

.     279 

—  fistulosiis 

.     527 

—  procera  .... 

—  Unedo    .... 

.     279 

—  luteus     . 

.     526 

.     278 

—  ramosus 

.     527 

Archangelica  purpurea 
Arctostaphyloe  alpina  . 

.     213 

Aspidistra  ciatior 

.     531 

.     27Q 

—  lurida    . 

.     531 

Arctotis  acatUis 

.     263 

—  punctata 

.     531 

—  breviscapa 

.     262 

Abpidium  aculeatum    . 

.     519 

—  speciosa 

.     262 

—  angulare 

.     549 

—  undulata 

.     263 

—  anomophyUum 

.     549 

Aretia  VUaliana 

.     375 

—  caryotideum   . 

.     649 

Abqemonb  .... 

.       39 

— faleatwm 

.     649 

»—  grandiflora     . 

40 

—  Fortunei 

.     649 

• —  hispida  .... 

40 

—  lobatum  . 

.     549 

^-  Mexicana 

39 

—  lonchifioides   . 

.     549 

Artstolochta  Clematitis     . 

.     398 

—  Lonchitis 

.     549 

—  Sipho     .... 

.     398 

ASPLEKIUV 

.     546 

AristolochiacesB  . 

.     397 

—  Adiantum-nigTum  . 

.     547 

Armeniaca  .... 

.     140 

—  altemtfolium  . 

.     546 

Armeria.     .... 

.     380 

—  Ceterach 

.     547 

—  alpina    .... 

.     380 

—  Filix-fmmina 

.     547 

—  cephalotes      .        .        .        . 

381 

incisum     . 

.     547 

—  leucantha       .        .        .        . 

380  , 

Bhffiticum . 

.     547 

—  Tnaritifna        .        .        .        , 

380 

—  Germanicum. . 

.     546 

—  plantaginea    .        .        .        , 

380 

—  lancedatum    . 

.     547 

—  vulgaris          .        .        .        . 

380 

—  marinum 

.     647 

Arnica  montana  .        .        .        . 

260 

—  Huta-muraria 

.     546 

AroidoEB 

461 

—  septentHcnale . 

.     646 

Aronicum    .         .         .         .         . 

261 

—  Trichomanes  .        • 

.     646 

Arrow-head         .        .        .        . 

465 

—  viride     .        .        .        « 

.     647 

Arihrotaait         •        .        .        , 

435 
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Aster  alpinus       ....     232 

Bambusa  falcata . 

.     540 

—  Amellus 

.     232 

—  Fortunei 

.     540 

—  bicolop   . 

.     232 

argenteo  vittata 

.     540 

—  easpiiosus 

.     232 

yariegata   . 

.     640 

—  discolor  . 

.     232 

—  tfaponica 

.     540 

—  eUgans   . 

.    .     232 

—  Limonii .... 

.     541 

— formosissim  iis 

.     232 

—  Metake 

540 

—  grandiflorus    . 

.     232 

—  nigra      .... 

.     510 

—  harizontalifi 

.     232 

—  pubescens        .        .        .        . 

.     641 

—  l?evis 

.     232 

—  verticUlata 

.     541 

—  NoTa-AnglisB , 

.     232 

—  vlolacea  .... 

.     541 

—  pwrenmtt 

—  Trvpolium 

.     232 

—  Tiridi-glaucescens   . 

540 

.     231 

Banebeiry  .... 

19 

—  sericeus  . 

.     232 

Baptisia 

114 

J.stor,  China 

.     233 

—  alba 

116 

Asierocephaltu 

.     227 

—  australis         .        .        .        . 

,     116 

ASTIIJIE 

.     178 

—  tinctoria         .         .         .         , 

.     116 

—  barbata  . 

.     178 

Barberry 

29 

—  decandra 

.     179 

Bartonia     .        .        .        ,        , 

.     203 

—  Japomca 

.     178 

—  aurea 

,     204 

—  rivularu 

.     179 

Bastard  Balm      .         •        ,        . 

.     867 

AsTRANTiA  mi^or 

.     210 

—  Indigo 

,     123 

Astragalus  alopecnro 

ides  , 

.     129 

Baybeny     .         .         .         ,         , 

.     413 

—  hypoglottis     . 

.     129 

Bay  Willow         .        .        .        < 

.    417 

—  Onobrychis     . 

.     129 

Bearl)epiy   .         .         ,        ,         , 

.     279 

—  MoDspeasulanns     . 

.     129 

Beard  Grass        .        .        .        < 

.     641 

Aihanasia  anntui 

.     255 

Bear's  Breech      .        .        •        , 

.     866 

Athyrium    . 

.     547 

Bee  Balm 

.     864 

Airagene  alpina  . 

8 

—  Larkspur        .        .        ,        , 

17 

Atriplex  HalimuB 
—  hortensis  rubra 

.     388 

—  Orchis    .... 

.    467 

.     388 

Beech,  Commoi^  . 

.    410 

Atkofa  Belladonna   . 

.     329 

—  Copper 

.    411 

AUBBIETIA  .          .          , 

47 

—  Purple 

.     410 

—  CampbeUn 

.       47 

—  Tariegated      .        .        .        , 

.     411 

—  deltoidea        , 

.       47 

—  Weeping        .        ,        , 

.     411 

—  Graca    .        , 

47 

Fern 

.     661 

—  grandiflora 

.       47 

BBOoinA 

,     207 

—  pupurea 

.       47 

—  discolor 

.     207 

AucuBA  Japoniea 

.     216 

—  Evansiana      .        «        .        , 

.     207 

Tarieties    , 

.     217 

—  Veitchii          .        .        .        , 

.     208 

—  Himalaica      , 

.     216 

Begoniacese         .        .        .        , 

.    207 

Auricula    .         , 

.     373 

BeUcvaHa  operculata    . 

.     626 

Azalea        .        , 

.     284 

Bbllis 

,     234 

—  arborewserit 

.     285 

—  perennis         .        .        .        , 

.     236 

—  calendnlacea  . 

.     285 

aucubsefolia 

235 

—  Indica    . 

.     286 

Belvedere  Cypress 

888 

^-  lUiiftora 

.     286 

Benthamiaframfera    . 
Benzoin  odori/erum 

.    216 

—  mollia     , 

.     285 

.    893 

—  nndiflora 

.     285 

Berberideie          .        .        .        , 

28 

—  Fontica  . 

.     284 

Bbrbebidopsis  rx>rallina      . 

81 

—  Sinensis 

.     285 

BSRBERIS     .... 

28 

—  viscosa   • 

.     285 

—  aqnifolia        .        .        .        , 

80 

—  aristata 

29 

—  Bealii 

30 

J>AB7ANA       ....     478 
-^^     Baccharis  halimifolia        .     236 

—  buxtfolia        .        .        ,        . 

29 

—  Chinensis       .        .        .        , 

80 

Balm,  BaBtaid    ....    867 

—  concinna         .        .        .        . 

^0  ^0 

30 

Balsam       .....      96 

—  Darwinii         .        .        .        . 

29 

Balsaminew         ....       86 

—  dulcis 

29 

15AMBUSA  aurea    , 

t        1 

1 

.     641 

—  empetrifclia    .        ,        .        , 

29 
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Berboris /a«c-fct</arw    .        .        .31 

Bcerkhausia  rubra 

PAflB 

.     268 

—  Fortnnei 

.      31 

Bog  Afiphodel     . 

.     533 

—  glumacea 

.       30 

—  Bean 

.     302 

-  -  ilicifolia 

30 

Myrtle  . 

.     413 

—  interTtudia 

31 

—  Pimpernel 

.      378 

—  Japonica 

31 

BoMABBA  Salsilla 

.      493 

—  Knight  u 

.       30 

Borage 

.      320 

—  micravht/Ila    , 

—  NepaUiiiiis 

.      29 

Borraginacee 

.      319 

31 

B0BBA.00  officinalis 

.      320 

—  nervosa  . 

.       80 

BoTBTCUivM  Lunaria  . 

.      5o4 

—  pinnata . 

31 

Bottle  Gourd 

.      207 

—  repeiiB    . 

30 

Bouvardia  triphi/Ua 

.      226 

—  stenophylla    . 

.       30 

Bow-wood  . 

.      402 

—  umhellata 

.       29 

Box    .... 

.      401 

—  vulgaris 

.       29 

Box  Thorn 

.      327 

Beigamot,  Wild  . 

.     364 

BoACHTCOMB  iberidifoHa 

.      235 

Beta  ChiltnsiB     . 

.     388 

Bracken 

.      545 

Betony 

.     368 

Brake,  Common  . 

.      545 

Bbtula  alba 

.     414 

—  Rock 

.     545 

laciniata    . 

.     415 

Bmndy  Bottles  . 

35 

pendula     . 

.     414 

Bra.ssica    . 

50 

populifolia 

.     415 

Briar.  Capuchin  . 

.     161 

—  nana 

.      115 

—  Persian  . 

.      161 

BetnlAcen^  . 

.     414 

—  Sweet     . 

.      161 

BiGNONiA  capreolata 

.     351 

Bridgeaia  apicata 

.     387 

—  radicans 

.     352 

Briza  gractlia 
—  media     . 

.     541 

Bignoniacese 

.     851 

.     641 

Bilberry 

.     274 

BromdiacetB 

.     469 

Biota  aurea 

.     446 

Brompton  Stock  . 

44 

—  oompacta 

.     447 

Broom,  Common 

.     121 

—  deffosUissima  . 

.     447 

—  Portugal 

.     119 

—  fil^omas 

.     446 

—  Spanish . 

.     119 

—  flaffelltformia , 

.     446 

Brooklime  . 

.     350 

—  glauca   . 

.     447 

BrofDoUia  demisaa 

.     334 

—  Meldensia 

.     446 

—  elata 

.     334 

—  monatrosa 

.     447 

Brouasonetia  papyr\fera 

.     402 

—  N^^alentis 

.     447 

Bryanthua  erectua 

.     279 

—  onentalis 

446 

Bryonia  diaiea     . 

.     206 

—  wramicUUia    . 

—  Sieholdii 

447 

447 

Bryony,  Black     . 

.     533 
i         .     206 

Birch  .... 

414 

BUDDLBA     .          .          .          . 

.     847 

Bird  Cherry 

141 

—  criapa    .        .        .        . 

.     348 

Bird'8-foot  Trefoil 

122 

—  globosa .        .        .        , 

.     347 

Birthroot    . 

631 

—  liindleyana    . 

.     848 

Bistort 

383 

Buffido  Berry 

.     397 

Bitter  Nut . 

407 

Bugle         .        .        .        . 

.     370 

Bitter-Swaet 

827 

Buglofis,  Viper's . 

.     320 

Blaclr  Alder 

100 

BUI.BO0ODIX7M  yemum . 

.     535 

Black  Bryony     . 

533 

Bulrush      .        .        .        . 

464,  538 

Blackthorn 

140 

BupLEUBUic  iraticosum 

.     209 

Bladder  Nut 

111 

Burnet        .        .        .         . 

.     148 

—  Senna    . 

127 

Burning  Bush 

.     101 

BUehnuan  boriaU 

545 

Bur-Reed    .        .        .        . 

.     464 

Bleesed  Thistle  . 

266 

Butcher's  Broom 

.     530 

Blitttic  Tirgatum 

388 

Butterbur   .        .        .        . 

.     231 

Blue-bell    . 

520  — 

Buttercup   .        .        .        . 

12^^ 

Blumenbackia  insignia 

205 

Butterfly-weed 

.     300              i 

BOCCONIA     . 

40 

Butternut   .        .        .        . 

.     407              1 

—  cordata  . 

41 

Buttonweed 

.     265 

—  Japonica 

41 

BvTOMUs  umbellatus  . 

.     465 
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BUX 

BuxTTS  Balearica 

—  Japonica, 

—  sempenrireDS 
azigustifolia 

—  —  arborescens 

myrtifolia 

roemarinifolia 

rotundifolia 


(^ AC  ALIA  coecinea 

Caiophora  leUeritia 
Cau^mpslis  scabra 
Cauindrinia  discolor 

—  giandiflora     . 

—  umbelbita 
Calceolabia 

—  alba 

—  amplexicaulis 

—  arachnoidea    . 

—  corymbota 
— —  crenata  .         , 

—  FothergUlii     , 

—  integri  folia     . 
— jovellana 

—  Kellyana 

—  plantaginea    . 

—  thrysifioTa 

—  violacea 
Calendula  officinalis 
Calico  Bush 
Calla  CEtkiopica 

—  palustris 
Callicarpa  Americana 
Calliopsis    . 
Callirhoe. 

—  cordifolia 

—  diffitata  •        • 
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.     511 

Cypress,  Belvedere 

.     388 

Deadly  Nightshade 

.     329 

—  Deciduous  or  Bald 

.     451 

Decumaria  sarmentosa 

.     184 

—  Golden  . 

.     446 

DKLPHIinUK 

17 

—  Upright 

.     419 

—  Ajacis    . 

17 

Cyriomiumfaleaiwm   . 

.     549 

—  cardinale 

17 

CrsTOPnEBifl  dentata    . 

.     548 

—  Consolida 

17 

—  DickUana 

.     548 

^      —  datum    . 

17 

—  fragilis  , 

.     548 

—  formosum 

18 

—  montana 

.     548 

—  grandiflorum  . 

18 

CmsTJS 

.     120 

album 

18 

—  dUms 

.     119 

—  uiagni6cum     . 

18 

—  argtnUuA 

.     121 

—  nudicaule 

18 

—  capitatuB 

.     121 

Des/ontainia  ChUensis 

.     327 

—  LabumvaiK 

.     117 

—  Hookeri 

• 

.     327 

—  nigricans 

.     121 

—  spinosa  . 

.     327 

—  purpureus  • 

.     117,121 

Dbutzia 

.     184 

—  scopariua 

.     121 

—  corymbosa 

.     184 

—  aessili/olius    , 

.     121 

—  cr(>nata  . 

.     184 

Czaxikia  Liliastrum 

.     527 

—  gracilis  . 

—  Fortunei 

—  scabra    , 

.     184 
.     184 
.     184 

T)ACTYLI8  gUmeraU 
-^  DactylocieniumJEgypt 

.     541 

—  staminea 

.     184 

iacum    541 

Devil-in-a-Buah  . 

.       15 

Dacrydium , 

.     467 

Dianthcra  Aviericana 

.     357 

Dabeocia  pdifclia 

.     277 

DiAmvus   . 

B 

62 

Daffodil      . 

.    486 

—  barbatus 

65 

Dahlia       .        .        .        . 

.     236 

—  Carjophyllus 

62 

—  coccinea 

.     239 

—  Chinensis 

66 

— fnuttravea 

.     236 

—  deitoides 

.       67 

—  imperialis 

.     239 

—  Gallieus 

.      67 

—  stiperflua 

.     236 

—  Hispanicus 

66 

—  variabilis 

.     236 

— frutico9U9 

85 

—  Zimapani 

.     247 

—  plumarias 

65 

Daisy,  Common  . 

.     235 

—  mperbus 

—  Vtrgineus               , 

67 

—  Hen-and-Chickens 

.     235 

67 

—  Michaelmas    . 

.     231 

Bicksonia  antarctioa   . 

544 

—  Ox-eye   .        .        .        . 

,     252 

—  squarrota 

544 

—  Swan-River    . 

.     235 

DicTAMKus  albus 

96 

Dame's  Violet 

.       49 

Didiscus  caruleus 

211 

Dammara  australis 

.     438 

DlXLTTRA     . 

41 

Daphnx      .        .        .        . 

.     394 

—  chrysantha 

42 

—  alpina    . 

•        • 

.     394 

—  eiimia   , 

• 

42 
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42 

Dutchman's  Pipe 

.     398 

—  spectabilis 

42 

Dwale         .... 

.     329 

DlREYlTJ^ 

222 

—  amabilis         .        .        .         , 

222 

yarieties     . 

.     222 

njJKNACFiil?.   .         .        .        . 
Xj    Eccrbkocarpus  scaber 

,     288 

—  Canadensis 

223 

.     353 

—  flortbunda       .         .        .        . 

.     223 

Echeveria  metallica 

.     188 

—  florida 

222 

Echinacea  serotina 

.     242 

—  Japonica         .        .        .        . 

.     222 

ECHIMOPS 

263 

—  Middendorfiana 

223 

—  corLigerus       .         .         .         . 

263 

—  midtiflora       ,        .        .        . 

,     223 

—  Ritro      .... 

.     264 

—  pupurata 

223 

—  Ruthenicus     .        .         .        . 

204 

—  rosea 

,     222 

—  sphserocephalus 

264 

DiorrAT.is 

348 

ECHIUM        ,          .          .          .          . 

320 

•  •       • 

•  *       • 

lis 

1 1 1 

.     349 
349 

—  Creticum        .         . 

—  pomponium     . 

320 
320 

.     349 

—  violaceum 

320 

—  ochroleuca       .        .        .        . 

349 

—  wlgare 

320 

—  purpurea 

.     349 

Edwardeia  grandiflora 

137 

—  ThapH   .... 

.     349 

Eglantine 

160 

IHmorphanthus  Mandshuricus 

.     213 

Elseaguacese         .         .        .        , 

,     395 

Dimorphothf-ca  pluvialis 

255 

£l.£aomt7S  angusti  folia 

390 

I}ionaa  muscipula 

191 

—  argentea         .        .         .        . 

396 

Dioscorea 

533 

—  crispa     ,         .         .         .         . 

396 

DiosFYROfl  Kaki .        .        .        . 

,     289 

—  hortensie         .         .         .         . 

396 

—  LoiiM 

289 

—  Japonica         .         .         .         . 

396 

—  Virginiana      .         .         .         , 

280 

—  hngipee 

396 

D1P1.ACUS 

347 

—  midtiflora       .        .         .         , 

.     396 

—  aurantiacus    .         .         .         . 

847 

—  pungent          .         .         .        i 

r     396 

—  cardinalis       .         .         .         . 

346 

—  reflexa 

396 

—  glutinoeus       .         .         .         . 

347 

—  umhcUata        ."        . 

396 

—  grandiflorus    .         .         .         . 

347 

Elm,  Common     .        .         .        . 

404 

—  latifolius         .         .         .         . 

347 

—  Scotch 

40o 

—  puniceifs 

,     347 

—  Wych 

403 

Dipsaceae 

.     227 

Memine  Barceionensis 

541 

Bipsacus  sylveatria 

227 

Eleutkerococcue  seniicosua    . 

214 

Dittany 

96 

Embothrium  coccineum 

895 

DODECATHSON        .            .            .            . 

376 

Emilia  eagittata 

260 

—  inte^rtfolmm  . 

.     377 

Endymion  campanula  t a 

620 

—  Jefreyanum   .        .        .        . 

—  Meadia 

377 

Ephedra  altissima 

467 

,     376 

—  diaiachya        .         .        .         . 

457 

Dogbane 

.     299 

—  monosfackya  .         .         .         . 

467 

Dogs-tooth  Violet 

.     494 

Epigcea  repens     .         .         .         . 

278 

Dogwood 

,     216 

EpiLOBruM  angusti  folium     . 

197 

DoBONicuK  Caucaaicum 

.     261 

—  hirsutum        .        .        .        , 

.     197 

—  Paidalianches         .        • 

.     261 

EpIMRniUM             .           .           .           . 

82 

Dracana 

.   528 

—  alpinum          .         .         .         . 

32 

Dracockphaluk 

.     366 

—  diphyllum       .         .         ,         . 

33 

—  Aftaictun         .         .         .         . 

.     366 

—  Wacinum        .        .        .        . 

33 

—  Argunense 

.     366 

—  macranthum  . 

32 

—  Moldavicum   . 

.     367 

—  pinnatum       .         .         .        . 

33 

—  peregrinum    . 

.     366 

—  roseum    .... 

33 

—  Ruyaehianum . 

.     367 

—  Sinenee  .... 

33 

PracunctUus  vulffarut  . 

.     463 

—  atdphureum    . 

33 

Dropwort    .... 

.     143 

—  yiolaceum 

32 

Drosera  Anglica 
—  intermedia 

.     191 

Equieetacea 

554 

.     191 

Equiscium  maximum    . 

.     554 

—  rotundtfolia    , 

.     191 

—  Tdmateia 

.     554 

Droseraceie 

.     191 

Eragrostie  elegans 

.     541 

DroaophyUum  Lueitanicum  , 

.     191 
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ErcUla  apiaUa 

.     387       . 

Euonymus  Europaus   . 

.     101 

Ebsmostachts  Jberica , 

.     369 

—  JapODicus   '    . 

.     101 

—  laciniata 

.     369 

varieties    . 

.     101 

Erianthus  Ravenna 

.     641 

—  latifoliue 

.     101 

Ebica         .        .        .        . 

.     275 

—  radicanB,  varietieB  . 

.     101 

—  arborea  .... 

276,  276 

EupeUorium  cannabinum 

.     231 

—  carnea    .        .         .        . 

.     276 

EUPHOBBIA 

.     899 

—  cUiariB   .         .         .         . 

.     276 

—  amygdahides  . 

.     400 

—  eineren    .        .        ,        . 

.     276 

—  CypariBsias 

.     400 

—  codomndes 

.     276 

—  Heliosoopia     . 

.     400 

—  herbacea 

.     276 

—  Lathyrifl 

.     399 

—  Hihemica 

.     276 

EuphorbiacMB 

.     399 

—  Mediterranea . 

.     276 

EuHTA  Japonica  . 

.       78 

—  polytrichifolia 

.     276 

—  latifolia  variegata 

78 

—  scoparia 

.     276 

Eurybia       .... 

.     232 

—  Teiralix 

.     275 

Eiu^  Mensieeii 

.     314 

—  vaffans   .        .        .        , 

—  vtugaris 

.     276 

—  mult\/hra 

.     314 

.    276 

—  Ortgiesiana 

.     316 

Ericaces      .         .         .         . 

.     274 

—  epeciosa  .... 

.     314 

EaiQEBOM  alpinum 

.     234 

—  viacida   .... 

.     814 

grandifiorwn 

—  glabellum 

.     234 

—  Wra$^iana  ... 
Eveni  ng  frimiOBe 

.     814 

.     234 

.     199 

—  Roylei    .        .        .        . 

.     234 

EverlaBting  Flowers    .      256,  258,  269 

—  specioeum 

.     234 

Exochorda  grandifiora 

.     144 

ErintL8  alpinus    . 

.     348 

Eriobotrya  Japonua 

.     177 

Eriophorum 

.    638 

T1ABTANA  imbricata 
JL     Fagus 

.     826 

EritricMum  nanum 

.     324 

.     410 

ERTKonix  alpinum 

.     210 

—  antarctica 

.     411 

—  amethyBtinum 

.     210 

—  betuhidee 

.     411 

—  Bour^ati 

.     210 

— femtginea 

.     411 

—  mariiimum     , 

.     210 

—  Bylyatica 

.     410 

Ebtsixxjx 

60 

Americana 

.     411 

—  Arkansanum  . 

60 

aspleniifolia 

.     411 

—  aspir 

.       60 

cuprca 

.  .411 

—  MarshaUii 

46 

foliis  argenteo-yarieg} 

itis    .     411 

—  Mnraohallianum 

.       60 

foliis  auieo  yariogatis 

.     411 

—  Peroffskianun 

.       60 

—  —  incisa 

.     411 

Erythraa  Osntaurium . 

.     308 

macrophylla 

.     411 

Ebtthrtka 

.     134 

pendula     . 

.     411 

—  Crista-galli     . 

.     134 

purpurea  . 

.     411 

—  laur\f}lia 

.     136 

pendula 

.     411 

Euythsonium  Americanum 

.     494 

qucrcifolia 

.     411 

—  Deos-canis 

.     494 

Fair  Maids  of  France  . 

12 

RscALLONiA  floribunda 

.     186 

Earfugium  grande 
Fjit-]ien 

.     260 

—  macrantha 

.     186 

.     388 

—  pterodadon     , 

.     186 

Fatsia  horrida    . 

.     214 

—  rubra     . 

.     186 

—  Japonica 

.     214 

E^caUoniacea 

.     178 

Featherfoil . 

.     379 

Ehchscholtzia    . 

.       41 

Feather  Grass 

.     641 

—  Califomica 

.       41 

Fedia  Cornucopia 

.     227 

—  tonuifolia 

.       41 

Fennel,  Giant 

.     211 

Eucatyptus 

.     193 

FenzUa 

.     308 

—  pnlvenUenta  . 

.     198 

—  dianikoides 

.     809 

Eucuarisiux  concinnum 

.     200 

Ferdinanda  emnens    . 

.     241 

—  grandifliOrum  . 

.     200 

Fern,  Beech 

.     651 

Eucnide 

.     203 

—  Hard 

.     645 

Eugenia  Vyni 

.     194 

—  Hart's-tongoe 

.     646 

EcoNTxus  AmericanuB 

.     101 

—  Tjady 

.    647 

—  airopupurtuM  .        • 

.     101 

—  Malt 

.     649 
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Fern,  Marsh 

PAOK 

.     550 

1                                                                                                PAOK 

Fringe  Tree                  .                  .291 

—  Oek       .        . 

.     551 

FlUTILLABIA 

1                 • 

.     500 

—  Parsley  . 

.     546 

—  imperialia 

.     500 

—  Boyal     . 

.     653 

—  Kamtchatkens 

is 

.     501 

—  Sweet     . 

,     413 

—  lafifofia 

.     501 

—  Sweet  Mountain 

.     650 

—  MdeagrU 

.     601 

Ferraria  undulata 

.     471 

—  pallidiflora 

.     601 

Fer¥ia  communis 

.     211 

—  PiTsioa  . 

.     601 

—  glauca    . 

.     212 

—  pracox  . 

.     501 

—  Tingitatia 

.     212 

—  Pyrenaicum    . 

.     501 

Ftstuca  ovina 

.     541 

Frog-bit      . 

.     463 

Feverfew     . 

.     263 

Fuchsia 

.     200 

Ficm  Carica 

.     402 

—  coccinea  . 

.     201 

FicoideiB     . 

.     208 

—  conica    . 

.     202 

Fig     .... 

.     402 

—  discolor  . 

.     202 

Figwort 

.     341 

—  fulgens  . 

.     201 

Filices 

.     542 

—  globosa  . 

.     201 

Fir,  Balm  of  Gilead     . 

.     420 

—  gracilis  . 

.     201 

—  Balsam  .        .        .        . 

.     429 

—  macrostema    . 

.     201 

—  Scotch    . 

,     421 

—  Magellaniea    . 

.     201 

—  Silver     .        .        .         . 

.     429 

—  Biccartoni 

.     201 

—  Spruce   .        .        .         . 

.     426 

FUNCXIA 

.     613 

FiTZBOYA  Patagonica  . 

.     443 

—  aibo-marffinati 

I 

,     618 

Flag,  Sweet 

.     461 

—  grandiflora     . 

.     514 

—  Yellow  .        .        .         . 

.     474 

—  lancifolia 

.     613 

Flax  .... 

.       86 

—  ovafA 

.     613 

—  New  Zealand . 

.     515 

—  Sieboldiana    . 

.     513 

Flowering  Ash    . 

.     293 

—  subcordata     . 

.     514 

—  Rush      .        .         .         . 

.     465 

—  wwLiUaia 

.     613 

Fly  Orchia  .        .        .        . 

.     467 

Furze,  Common  . 

.     120 

Flytrap       .        .         .         . 

.     299 

—  Irish 

.     120 

Fog- fruit     .         .         .         . 

.     359 

Fustic,  Young 

.     112 

Forget-me-not     . 

.     323 

FOBSTTHIA  .           .           .           . 

.     296 

—  Fortunei 

.     297 

flAGRAlxUea.                .        .499 

—  luspensa 

.     297 

v-^    Gaillabdia 

.     248 

—  viridissima     . 

.     296 

—  aristata . 

.     249 

FortutkBa  Chinenais 

.     408 

^bicolor    . 

.     249 

FoTHKRGiixA  alnifolia 

.     191 

—  coronata 

.     249 

Four-o'clock  Flower    . 

.     387 

—  Drummondii  . 

.     249 

Foxglove     .        .        .         . 

.     349 

—  grandiflora 

.     249 

Francoa  sonchifolia    . 

.     182 

—  picta 

.    249 

Francoaoem . 

.     178 

—  Riehardsoni    . 

.     249 

Fbakkbxoa. 

61 

—  tricolor  . 

.     249 

—  Iteris      .         .         .         . 

.       62 

Qalani'hus  Imperafi   . 

.     483 

Frankeniacese 

61 

—  nivalis    . 

.     483 

Fraxinella  .        .        .         . 

96 

—  plicatus 

.     483 

Fbaxintjs    .        .        .         . 

.     293 

Gale,  Sweet 

.     413 

—  excelsior 

.     294 

Galkoa 

.     123 

heterophylla 

.     294 

—  biioba     . 

.     124 

ladniata    . 

.     294 

—  officinalis 

.     124 

monophylla 

.     294 

—  orientalis 

.     123 

—  lenti8c\folia    . 

.     294 

—  Persica  . 

.     124 

—  lonfficuspia     . 

.     294 

Gabbta  elliptica 

.     217 

—  Omus    .        .        .         . 

.     293 

GAUI.THBBIA  procumbe 

ns 

.     278 

—  rotund! folia    . 

.     294 

—  Shallon  . 

.     278 

FREaiOKTiA  Californica 

84 

Gauba        .      «  . 

.     202 

French  Honeysuckle    . 

.     131 

—  Lindheimeri  . 

.     203 

—  Mulberry 

.     3.=>9 

Gazanta  Pavonia 

.     263 

Willow  .        .        .        . 

.      197 

—  rigeus-    , 

4 

.     263 
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Gazania  splendens       •        .             263 

Gladiolus  cuapidatus  . 

PAOS 

.     476 

—  unifiora  . 

1                1 

263 

—  flonbunduM     .        .        .        . 

.     476 

Genista 

118 

—  Gandayensis  . 

.     476 

—  alba 

119 

—  laccatus 

.     476 

—  Hispaniea 

.     119 

—  pHUacinuB 

.     476 

—  radiata  . 

.     119 

—  ramosuB .... 

.    476 

—  sagittAlis 

119 

« 

—  Ttnffgns  .        ,        ,        , 

.     476 

—  scoparia 

.     121 

—  undulaius      .        .        .        , 

.     476 

—  tinctoria 

.     119 

GUchoTfia  hederacea     . 

.     866 

Gentiana   . 

.     303 

Glkditschia 

.     )37 

—  aeanlis  . 

.     303 

—  horrida  .... 

.     137 

—  alpina     . 

.     303 

—  inermia  .... 

.     137 

—  Andrewsii 

.     304 

—  monosperma  . 

.     137 

—  asclepiadea    . 

.     304 

—  Sinensis .... 

.     1:57 

—  Bavarica 

.     301 

—  triacanthos     . 

.     137 

—  CaUsbai 

.     304 

Globe  Amaranth 

.     392 

—  cniciata 

.     304 

—  Flower  .... 

13 

—  cxcisa 

.     303 

Globulario»         .        .        .         . 

.     379 

—  ffelida     , 

.     305 

GLOBUT.AnTA 

379 

—  lutoa 

.     304 

—  cordi  folia 

.     379 

—  Pneunumanihe 

.     303 

—  nudicaulis 

380 

alba  . 

.     305 

—  yulgaris 

Glory  rea   .... 

.     379 

—  punctata 

.     305 

.     126 

—  Pyrenaica 

.     304 

Glumifer»  .... 

.     637 

—  Saponaria 

.     304 

Glycine       .... 

.     124 

—  septemfida 

.     305 

Glyptosteobus  heterophyllus 

.     451 

—  yerna 

,     303 

—  pendubiB         .         .         .         . 

451 

Gentianacess 

.     302 

Gnaphalium  Jlavissimum 

.     258 

Gentianella 

.     303 

—  lanatum         ,         .         .        . 

258 

Geraniacee 

86 

Gnetacese 

457 

Gerakiuk 

87 

Gnetum 

457 

—  EndressH 

89 

Goat's  Beard       .        .        .         . 

.     144 

—  Ibericum 

87 

—  Rue 

.     123 

—  Lancastriense 

87 

Godetia 

199 

—  phseum  . 

89 

—  grandifiora     .         .         .        . 

199 

—  platjpetalum 

87 

—  rubiounda       .        .         .        . 

199 

—  pratttias 

89 

Golden  Rod         .        .         .         . 

236 

—  Robertianum  . 

87 

Goldilocks 

236 

—  sanguineum    . 

87 

Gomphrma  globosa 

392 

—  Btriatum 

• 

87 

Goniolimon  elatum      ... 

381 

—  sylvaticum 

87 

Gooseberry,  Cape 

329 

—  tuberosum 

89 

■  —  Cburd 

207 

Gerardia     . 

.     351 

Goose-foot  .... 

.     388 

Germander 

370 

Gorse 

120 

Gesneracea 

.     354 

Gourd,  Apple      .        .        .        . 

207 

Gkuu  coccineiim  . 

.     147 

—  Bottle    .        .         .        . 

207 

—  Chiloense 

N 

.     147 

—  Cucumber 

.     207 

Giant  Fennel 

.     211 

—  Gooseberry     .        .        .         , 

.     207 

—  Stock     . 

44 

—  Hercules*  Club 

207 

GiLIA 

.     308 

—  Lemon 

.     207 

—  capitata 

.     309 

—  Orange  .... 

.     207 

—  ooronop\folia  . 

.     310 

—  Pear 

207 

-^  dianthoides     . 

.     309 

—  Plate  de  Corse 

.     207 

—  trioolor  . 

309 

—  Siphon  .... 

207 

Gingko  hUoba 

.     456 

—  Snake    

207 

Gladiolus  . 

.     475-^ 

—  Trumpet        .        .        .        . 

.     207 

—  Brenchleyensis 

.     476 

Graminem 

538 

—  Byzantinua     . 

.     475 

Grammanthes  gefitianoides  . 

.     190 

—  cardinalis 

.     476 

Grape  Vine          .         .         ,         . 

103 

—  commimis 

.     475 
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Hbdysabusi  Coronarium 
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Green  weed 
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Helcnium    .... 

.     249 

Greyiixea  robusta 
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—  atropurpureum 

—  grandiflorum  . 

.     260 

<rRiin>BLiA  grandifloia 

236 

.     250 
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236 
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—  canum    . 

65 
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65 
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66 
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.     512 
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.     178 
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.     231 
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.     299 
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.     226 
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.     403 
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HuMEA.  elegans    . 

.     260 
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81 
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83 
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.     192 
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.     212 

Hyperidneae        .        .        .         . 

76 
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99 

Hypbbicum         .        .        .        . 

76 

—  Sea         .... 

.     210 

—  Androsaemum 

77 

Hollyhock 

80 

—  calycinum       .        .        .         . 

.       76 

Houey  Locust     .        .        .        . 
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—  elatum 

77 

Honesty      .... 

.      47 
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77 
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.     218 
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—  Dutch 
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—  scozpioides 

• 

.     475 

—  Garreziana 

.      62 

—  SUnrica 

• 

.     473 

—  Gibraltarica   . 

.      52 

—  Bityrinchium 

1 

.     471 

—  odorata  . 

.       62 

—  spectabilis 

1 

.     474 

—  Pruiti    . 

.       62 

—  spuria    . 

.     473 

—  semperflorcns 

.       62 

—  Susiana  . 

.     472 

—  sempeirirens . 

.       62 

—  tuberosa 

.     476 

—  Tenoreana 

.       5'i 

—  Tariegata 

.     473 

—  mnbellata 

.       61 
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.     473 

Ice  Plant    . 

.     209 

—  xiphioides 
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.    474 

Idesia  polycarpa 

.       60 

—  Xiphium 

.     474 

Ilex  . 

.       99 

Iron  wood  . 

.     412 

—  Aquifolitim 

.       99 

Iffa  Virginica 

■ 
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—  crenaia  . 

.     100 

Ivy     . 

.     216 
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.     100 

—  Ground  . 

.     866 

—ferox      . 

.     100 

IxiA  buUnfera 

.     477 

—  plabra    . 

.     100 

—  conica     . 

.     477 

—  faiifolia . 

.     100 

—  grandifiora 

.     477 

—  laurifolia 

.     100 
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f                           1 

.     477 
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.     100 
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■ 

.     477 
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.     100 

—  mridifiora 
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Imjcium     . 

.       23 

—  anisatum 

.       21 

TACOFS  ladder       .                .810 

—  religioflum 
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tl     Jaaione  montana 

.     272 

ImmortAlles 
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—  perennia 

.     272 

iMPATIEKfl    . 

94 

JasmiDee    . 

.     289 

—  Balsamina 

96 

Jashinum   . 

.     289 

—  NoH-mt-tangei 

'«       .         .         .95 

—  Aeoricum 

.     291 

Indian  Bean 

.     353 
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.     290 

—  Cora      . 

.     641 
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.     291 

—  Cress 

92 

.     290 

—  Pink 

66 

—  nudiflorum 

.     290 

Inkbeny     . 

.     100 

—  odoratunmum 

.     291 
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lie     .         .         .       60 
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.     289 
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.     318 
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.     291 
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.     318 

.     291 

Ipomopns    . 

.     308 

—  Wallichianuifi 

.     291 

—  eUgane  , 

.     310 

Jessamine  . 

.     289 

Irbsinb 

,     391 

—  Cape 

.     300 

—  Herbstii 

.     392 

Jerusalem  Sage   . 

.     369 

—  TAndmi  . 

.     392 

Jonquil 

.     489 

Iridaces 

.     469 

Jubtea  spfctabilis 

.     461 

Iris,  English 

.     474 

Judas  Tree . 

.     138 

—  Spanish . 

.     474 

Juglandace» 

.     406 

Ibis    . 

.     472 

JUGIJkNS 

.     406 

—  arenaria 

.     474 

—  cinerea  . 

.     407 

—  crUtata  . 

.     478 

—  intermedia 

.     407 

—  fimbriata 

.     474 

—  nigra 

.     407 

—  Florentina 

.     473 

—  regiji 

.     407 

—  Germanica 

.     472 

aspleniifoli.i 

.     407 

—  lurida    . 

.     478 

heterophyllj\ 

.     407 

—  Monnieri 

.     474 

laciniata    . 

.     407 

—  oehroltuca 

—  Persica  . 

.     473 
.     471 

monophjlla 

serotina     . 

.     407 
.     407 
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—  Pseudacorus  . 

.     473 

tenera 

.     407 

.         .         .     *^7i 

variegata 
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Juncaces 
Juncagxnacem 
Junciis        .      < 
Juniper,  Common 

—  Frankincense 

—  Irish 

—  Swedish 

JUXIPBRUS  . 

—  Bermudiana 

—  Cliinensis 

—  communiB 

alpina 

Canadensi 

compressa 

depressa 

Hibernica 

Suecica 

pendula 

—  ciipresstfoUa 

—  ifensa 

—  iUupacca 

—  duuiosa  . 

—  excelsa  . 

—  JlageU{for?nuf 
--  fragrans 

—  Japonica 

—  Laiigoldiana 
--  macrocarpa 

—  Oxycedrus 

—  Phcenicea 

—  procumbens 

—  prostrata 

—  rKurva  , 

—  reliffiosa 

—  npens    , 

—  Sjibina  . 

—  Suhiuioidea 

—  bquamata 

—  iamariscifofia 

—  thurifera 

—  Virginiana 

alba  . 

cinerasccns 

glauca 

humilis 

pondula 

Jupiter'b  Beard 


KADSURA  Japonica 
Ealkia  angustifolia 

—  glauca    . 

—  htrauta  . 

—  latifolia . 
Kalosai9THB8  coceinea 
Kerria 

—  Japonica 
King'8  Spear 
KiTAiBBLiA  vitifolia 
Knapweed  . 
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Knightia  czcelsa                            .     395 
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Kkifhofia  . 

.     514 
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.     514 
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.     515 

440 
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.     515 

439 

—  pumila  . 

.     515 

439 

—  uvaria    . 

.     514 

438 

Kochia  sooparia 

.     388 

441 

KocLBBrTBRLA  paniculata 

.     104 

438 

Koniga  mantima 

48 

439 

439 

439 

TABIATJE       ....     360 

439 

1      Jj    Laburnum,  Common 

.     117 

439 

—  Evergreen 

.     114 

439 

—  Purple   . 

.     117 

439 

—  Scotch    . 

.     118 

439 

JjAinTBNUM  . 

.     117 
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1       —  Adami    . 

.     117 

44U 
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.     118 
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.     117 

440 
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.     117 
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-  -  iOhf'Hum 

.     118 

438 

—  crijspum, 

.     117 

441 

—  Parksii  . 

.     117 

438 

—  pendulum 

.     118 

441 

—  ramentaceum 

.     118 

441 

—  serotinum 

.     118 

441 

—    vulgare  . 

.     117 

441 

—  Weldeni 

.     118 

138 

Lady  Fern  . 

.    547 

t40 
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2 
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—  Cushion 

.     380 
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—  Garters  . 

.     541 

4  40 

—  Mantle   . 

.     148 

4  40 

—  Slipper  . 

.     467 

4  40 

—  Smock    . 

46 

UO 
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is 

.     207 

4iO 

iMgurus  ovatus 

.     541 
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.     541 

439 
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.     286 
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.     367 

4;J9 
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.     368 
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—  Gakobdolon    . 

.     368 
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—  maciUatum 

.     368 

439 

—  purpureum     . 

.     368 
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LafUana 
—  Camara 
Lapageria  rosea  . 

358 
359 
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27 

Larch 
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286 

Labdizabala  biternata 

34 

286 

liARix  Americana 

432 

286 

—  Dahurica 

432 

286 

—  Europsea 

—  Griffithiana    . 

432 

189 

432 

145 

—  Ledibourii 

432 

146 

—  leptolepis 

433 
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—  occidentalis 
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79 

Lasthenia  glabraia 
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• 
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.     221 
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.     231 
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.     231 
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.     231 
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.     231 
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,     131 
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.     470 
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.     470 
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—  Magdlanica    . 

.     470 
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.     393 
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.     442 
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25 

—  decurrens 

.     442 
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.     141 
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.     442 
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—  tetragona 

.     442 
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.     260 
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.     292 

—  Common         .        .        .        . 
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—  coriaceum 
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.     141 
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.         .293 

—  Mountain 
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.     293 

—  Portugal 

in 

—  oval\foliuin 

.     293 
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.     293 
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.     292 
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.     391 
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.     294 

Tiaurestine  .... 

.     22.S 
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.     296 
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.     393 
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.     494 
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LiLlUM 

.     601 

—  Benzoin  .... 

.     393 
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.     361 
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.     508 
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.     361 
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.     208 
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3 
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.     507 
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309 

—  Hartwegii 

.     509 

—  luteus 

3)9 

—  Hookeri  .         .         .         . 

.     504 

—  roseus 

a()9 

—  Humboldtii     . 

.     609 

Lkucoium 

483 

—  Isabellinum    . 

.     610 

—  sestiviim          .        .         .         , 

484 

—  Japonicu  7ny  Don 

.     606 

—  veruum 

4Srj 

—  Japonicum,  Thunberg    . 

.     605 

L'ucoihoc 

277 

—  lancifolium     . 

.     608 
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PAGE 

Linaria  bipartita          .        .         .     338 

—  Leichtlinii 

510 

—  Cymbalarid 

338 

—  Hntfolium 

511 

—  Balmadca 

337 

—  longiflorum 

504 

—  Elaiiue  , 

.     339 

—  maculatum 

.     509 

—  Macroura 

338 

—  Martagon 

508 

—  purpurea 

,     338 

—  Maximouficzii 

511 

—  saxatilis 

.     338 

—  medeoloides 

507 

—  Sport ea  . 

.     338 

—  monadelphum 

509 

—  spuria    . 

339 

—  Neilgherricum 

504 

—  triornithophora 

.     338 

—  Nepalmu 

505 

—  iri9U$     . 

.     338 

—  <>dorum  . 

.     506 

—  vulgaris 

.     337 

—  parviflorum    . 

.     509 

lAnddofia  spectabilis 

.     325 

—  perMrinum 

—  Phuaddphicum 

505 

Linden 

85 

.     607 

Linese 

86 

—  polyphyUum  . 
_  Poinponium    . 

—  Ponticum 

609 
611 

Ling   . 
LiNNJBA  borealis 

.     276 

.     218 

509 

Linosgris  vulgaris 

.     236 

—  paeudo'tigrinum 

611 

IttSXJU 

86 

— pulohellum 

508 

—  alpinum . 

86 

—  pumilum 

—  Pyrenaicum    . 

611 

—  arboreum 

86 

.     510 

—  campanulatum 

86 

—  roseum 

.     503 

—  flnvum    . 

86 

—  Sinicum 

.     508 

—  grandiflorum  . 

86 

—  tpeeiotuni,  Andrews 

.     506 

—  perenne  , 

86 

—  speciosum  Thunben 

f? 

506 

—  isitatissimum 

86 

album 

507 

LippiA  dtiiodora 

359 

punctatum 

607 

—  nodijtora 

369 

rubrum 

.     507 

LlQUIDAHRAR 

192 

—  apeetalnle,  Salisbur) 

.     508 

—  imberbe 

.     192 

—  tpectabilef  Link 

.     507 

—  orientals 

192 

—  apicatum 

.     506 

—  Styraciflua 

.     192 

—  striatum . 

.     o06 

LiRiODBNDBON  tulipife 

ra 

26 

—  superbum 

.     509 

integrifolia 

26 

—  SeovitHanuin 

.     509 

obtusiloba 

26 

—  T^ikenma 

.     504 

Listera  ovata 

.     467 

—  tenuifolinm    . 

.     511 

LiTHOSPBRMUM     . 

.     322 

—  testacenm 

,     510 

—  arvenaa  . 

.     323 

—  Huymaonianum 

.     503 

— frutiooaum 

.     323 

—  Thunbergianum 

.     508 

—  Gaatoni . 

.     823 

—  tigrinnm 

.     506 

—  officinale 

323 

—  venustum 

.     508 

—  prostratum     . 

.     323 

—  vUeUinum 

.     508 

—  pupureo-cjBTuleum 

323 

—  IValkeri 

.     509 

Livistona  auatralia 

468 

—  Wallichianum 

.     504 

LOASA 

.     204 

—  Washivgtaniantan 

,     506 

—  a£anth\folia    . 

204 

Lily,  African 

614 

—  aurantiaca 

.     204 

—  Guernsey 

480 

—  Pentlandica    . 

.     206 

—  Lent 

.     486 

—  piota 

205 

—  Orange  . 

.     507 

—  Placei     . 

.     204 

—  St  Bruno's     . 

627 

—  tricolor  . 

.     205 

—  St.  Bernard's 

.     627 

Loaseee 

203 

~  White     . 

505 

LoBRUA 

.     272 

of-the- Valley 

628 

—  amcena  . 

273 

Lime- tree    , 

85 

—  biccior    . 

272 

Limnanthea 

86 

—  campanu/ata  . 

272 

LiMNANTHBS  Douglasii 

93 

—  cardinalia 

273 

lAmnanthemum  nymphaviiU 

5 

302 

—  Dortmanna 

272 

LiKABIA        .... 

3;i7     1 

—  Erinus    . 

272 

—  lapina     . 

ouS 

— fiilgena  .        .        . 

273 
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PAOK 

LwBvla 637 

—  apUnaens 

273 

Lychnis 

71 

—  Tupa     . 

273 

—  alpina     . 

73 

—  uretu 

272 

—  Chalcedonica  . 

72 

Lobeliaceee 

268 

—  CoBli-rosa 

72 

Loganiaoes 

301 

—  coronaria 

.      71 

LoMABiA  Spicant 

.     645 

—  diuma   . 

73 

London  Pride 

.     180 

—  Flos-cuculi 

73 

LOMICSRA     . 

.     218 

—  fulgens  . 

73 

—  Belgica  . 

.     219 

—  GiUiago 

72 

—  biachypoda    . 

.     220 

—  grandiflora 

73 

aoreo-reticiilutu 

.     220 

—  Haageana 

73 

—  Brownxi 

.     220 

—  Sieboldii 

73 

—  Caprifolinm   . 

.     219 

73 

—  Chmensis 

.     220 

—  Viecaria 

- 

73 

—  coccinea . 

.     220 

Ltcium  Barbarur 

w 

.     827 

—  Etrosca 

.     219 

—  Chinense 

.     327 

—  flezuosa 

.     220 

—  Europaum 

.     827 

—  fragrantissima 

.     220 

Lycopodiane€s 

.     664 

—  Japonica 

.     220 

Lycopodium 

.     664 

—  Peridymennm 

.     218 

Ltco&is  anrea 

,     482 

— pubescent 

.     220 

Ltsimachia 

877 

—  quereifolia 

.     219 

—  angustifolia 

.     378 

—  semperyirena  . 

.     220 

—  Ephemerum 

.     378 

—  aerotina  . 

.     219 

—  hybrida  . 

378 

—  Standishii 

.     220 

—  latifolia . 

378 

—  Xylostenm 

.     220 

—  Nummularia 

.     377 

Loosestrife,  Pun:>l6 

.     196 

—  thyrsifolia 

.     877 

—  YeUow  . 

.     877 

—  vulgaris 

.     377 

Lopezia  coronaia 

.     202 

Lythrariese 

.     195 

LopHosneuxuM  . 

.     339 

Ltthbuh  Salicaria 

.     196 

—  erubescens 

.     340 

roseum  superbum 

,     196 

—  Henderaoni 

.     340 

—  Bcandens 

.     340 

Loqnat 

.     177 

ILfAACKIA  Amurensis     .        .135 

Loranthacese 

.     397 

*^     Madeaya  cordata 

41 

Loranthus  Europaiis 

.     397 

Madura  aurantiaca 

.     402 

Loids-and-Ladies 

.     461 

Madaria  degans  . 

.     250 

Lotus 

.     122 

Magnoua  . 

24 

—  eomieulaius    . 

.     122 

—  acuminata 

26 

—  Jacobaus 

.     122 

—  Campbellii 

.       26 

—  Gebelia  . 

.     122 

—  conspicua 

26 

—  pupureue 

,     122 

—  discolor  . 

25 

—  aUiquoaua 

.     122 

—  Fraseri  , 

25 

LoTe-in-a-Mist    . 

.       16 

—  glauca    . 

.       25 

Loye-lies-bleediog 

.     891 

—  Gordoniana    . 

.       25 

Lowea 

.     171 

—  grandiflora 

24 

LUNABIA 

47 

—  latifolia 

25 

—  annua    . 

.      47 

—  Lennei    . 

.       25 

—  biennis  . 

.      47 

—  longifolia 

25 

—  lediyiya 

47 

—  macrophylla 

26 

Lungwort    . 

.     322 

—  Oxoniensis 

25 

LXTFIinTfl 

.     116 

—  purpurea 

26 

—  affinis 

.    117 

—  tripetala 

26 

—  Inteus 

.     116 

—  Umbrella 

25 

—  mutabilis 

116 

—  Yuian    . 

25 

—  nanus     . 

116 

Magnoliacett 

23 

—  polyphylluB    . 

115 

McJumia,  see  B£&beris 

80 

—  tomentosns 

115 

MaiantheTMim  b\folium 

580 

—  Tarins 

117      . 

Maiden-hair  Fero 

I 

4 

644 
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Maiden-hair  Tree 

PAOR 

456 

May  Apple 

PAOB 

83 

Maize 

541 

Meadow  Beauty  .         .         .         . 

194 

Malcolmia  maritimn  . 

49 

—  Rue 

5 

Male  Fern 

649 

—  Sweet 

143 

Mai>opk 

79 

—  Saffipon  .        ,         .        .        . 

585 

—  grandiflora     . 

.      79 

Mscoiropsis  aculeata   . 

40 

—  malacoides 

79 

—  Cambrica 

40 

—  triflda    .... 

79 

—  Nejialensis 

40 

Malta        .... 

81 

—  Wallkhii 

40 

—  crispa     .... 

82 

Mcdicago     .... 

.     121 

—  lateritia. 

82 

Megacarpaa  pclyandra 

48 

—  Manritiana 

82 

Mdampyrum 

.     351 

—  moschatii 

82 

Melanthaceae 

.     533 

—  rotund\folia    . 

.       82 

Melastomacee 

.     194 

—  sglveitria 

82 

Melia  Aiedarach 

99 

Malvaceae    .... 

79 

—  Japonica 

99 

Malvasirum 

82 

Meliacese     .        .     -   . 

98 

MammUlaria 

.     208 

Mblianthxts  miyor 

.     110 

Mammoth  Tree  . 

.     437 

Melica  altissima  . 

.     541 

Mandragora  autumnalis 

.     329 

Mdittia  grandiflora 

.     367 

—  officinalis 

.     329 

—  MdissophyUum 

.     367 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

.     108 

Menispermacefe  . 

.       27 

—  Common 

.     108 

Menispbrmum 

28 

—  Curled    .... 

.     108 

—  Canadense 

28 

—  Eagle's  Ckw  . 

.     109 

—  ^  Carol  in  ianum    . 

28 

—  Kite's  Claw    . 

.     109 

Mentha  piperita  . 

.     862 

—  Norway 

.     109 

—  Pulegium 

.     362 

—  Snake     .... 

.     109 

—  rotundifolia    . 

.     362 

—  Sugar     .... 

.     108 

Mbittzelia. 

.     203 

Marant^iceae 

.     467 

—  aurea     .... 

.     204 

Mare's  Tail 

.     192 

—  bartonioides   . 

.     204 

Marica  convolvta 

.     470 

Menyanthes  trifoliata  . 

.     302 

Marigold,  African 

.     248 

Mknzibsta  .... 

.     276 

—  Cape       .... 

.     255 

—  csrulea  .... 

.     276 

—  Common 

—  Com       .... 

.     262 
.     252 

—  empetrifolia    . 

—  globtdaris 

.    277 
.     277 

—  French   .... 

.     247 

—  poIifoHa 

.     277 

Marsh  Fern 

.     550 

Mirienaia  maritima 

.     322 

—  Mallow  .... 

80 

—  Virginica 

.     322 

—  Marigold 

13 

Mesembrtaxtthbxxth  . 

.     208 

—  Reed      .... 

.     541 

—  cordifolium    . 

.     209 

Martynia    .... 

.     354 

—  crystallinum  . 

.     209 

— fragrans 

.     355 

—  tricolor  .... 

.     209 

—  kUea      .... 

.     355 

Meum  Athamanticum  . 

.     213 

—  proboscidea 

.     855 

Mezereon     .... 

.     394 

Marvel  of  Peru    . 

.     886 

Michaelmas  Daisy 

.     231 

Masterwort 

.     210 

Microcachrye 

.     457 

Mastich       .... 

112 

Microsperma  bartonioides     . 

.     204 

Matthiola          .         .         .        . 

44 

Mignonette 

55 

—  annua    

44 

MUcania  scandcns 

.     230 

—  bicornis 

44 

Milkweed 

301 

— fencstralis       .         .         .         . 

44 

Milkwort 

61 

—  Grseca 

44 

Milfoil,  Water     .        .        .         . 

192 

—  incana 

44 

MiMULUB      

345 

Maurandya  antirrhiniflora 

340 

—  cardinalis       .        .        .        . 

346 

—  Bardayana     .        .        .         . 

340 

1 

—  cupreus 

346 

—  semperjlorens .         .         .         . 

340       1 

—  glutinosus       .        .        .         . 

347 

Mtunmowiczia     .        .        .         . 

26       1 

—  guttatus          .        .        .        . 

—  luteus 

345 

—  Chinensia        .         .        .         . 

27       i 

345 

May^, 

174       . 

—  moschatus      .        .        .        . 

346 
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PAOK 

.     346 

PAOS 

Mutisia  decurrens        ,                  .     266 

—  rivularis 

.     345 

—  speciosa          .... 

,     266 

—  variegatus 

.     345 

Myosotidium  nohi/e 

324 

Mitchella  rcj>ens  . 

.     226 

Myosotis    . 

.     323 

MiteUa        .... 

.     179 

—  alpestris 

.     324 

MlBABILIS 

386 

—  artfensis 

.     324 

—  diehotoma 

.     387 

—  Azorica  . 

324 

—  Jalapa 

386 

-caspiiosa 

.     324 

—  longiftora 

.     387 

—  collina    . 

324 

Mistletoe    .... 

397 

—  dissitiflora 

.     324 

Mocker  Nut         .        .        .        . 

407 

—  lingvlata 

324 

Molopospermum  cicutarium 

.     213 

—  montana 

324 

Moonseed 

28 

—  paluBtris 

.     323 

Moonwort 

56  i 

—  rupicola 

.     324 

MoxABDA  didyma        .        .        , 

,     364 

—  sylratica 

.     324 

— fiatuloaa           .         .         .         , 

.     864 

—  versicolor 

.     324 

Moneywort 

.     377 

Mtrica  aspleniifolia 

.     413 

Monkey  Flower  .         .         .         . 

.     345 

—  cerifera  . 

.     413 

Monkshood 

19 

—  Gale 

,     413 

Monocotyledons  .         .         .         . 

,     458 

Myricaceae  . 

413 

MoniagTUBa          .         .         ,         . 

.     241 

Myricaria   . 
MyriophyUum 

76 

Montanoa  heracleifoUa 

.     241 

.     192 

MoNTBRBTiA  aured 

477 

Myrtaceee    . 

193 

— fucata 

478 

Myrtilla      . 

.     191 

—  rosea 

478 

Myrtle 

.     194 

Maiitia  fontana  .         .        .        . 

74 

—  Bog        .         .        . 

,     413 

STorace® 

401 

Mtrtus  communis  ■ 

.     194 

MoRiBA  bicolor    .        .        .        , 

471 

—  edulia     .  •      . 

471 

—  iridioides        .         .         .         , 

471 

"^JAGEIA  Japoniea           .        .     456 

—  Sisyrinehium .        .        .        . 

471 

-^"     —  ovata  , 

.     457 

* —  TenoHana       .         .         .         , 

471 

Narcissus  . 

.     484 

—  viilosa 

471 

—  albus 

.     488 

MORINA 

228 

—  aureus    . 

.     489 

—  longifolia       .         .        .         . 

.     229 

—  aurantius 

.     488 

Morna 

.     256 

—  bicolor    . 

.     487 

—  nitida 

257 

—  biflorus  . 

.     489 

MoBVS  (dha         .        .        .         . 

,     402 

—  Broussoneitii 

.     490 

—  nigra 

402 

—  Bulbocodium 

.     486 

—  rubra     

402 

—  GalathinuB 

.     487 

Mother-of-thoiiBandfl   . 

,     338 

—  chrysanthus    . 

.     489 

Motherwort 

.     368 

—  dubius    . 

.     489 

Mountain  Laurel 

286 

—  e'egaus   . 

.     490 

—  Tobacco          .        .        ,        . 

,     260 

—  Gouani  . 

.     488 

Mulberry,  Common 

402 

—  gracilis  . 

.     489 

—  French 

359 

—  incomparabilis 

.     487 

—  Paper 

Mullein 

.     402 

—  intermedins    . 

.     489 

336 

y—  Italicus  . 

.     489 

Mtisa  coccinea     .         .        .         . 

467 

—  Jonquilla 

.     489 

—  Entete    .... 

.     467 

—  juncifolius 

.     489 

—  Sinensis          .         .        .        , 

467 

—  iacticolor 

.     489 

Musaces 

467 

—  Macleai . 

.     487 

MxrsoABi  botryoides    . 

522 

—  major     . 

.     486 

~  commtUatum  . 

.     522 

—  Mediterraneus 

.     489 

—  comosum        .         .        .        , 

522 

—  minor     . 

.     487 

—  Heldreickii      .         .         .         . 

522 

—  monianus 

.     487 

—  luUum    .... 

522 

—  moschatus 

.     487 

—  moschattnn 

.     522 

—  ochrolewms 

.     489 

—  raceinosiJin 

.     522 

—  odorus    . 

.     488 

Musk  Plant 

346 

—  pacliybolbuB  . 

.     489 
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"Sarciatus  PanUzianus                      489 

PA6B 

Nicotiana  latisxima      .        .         .     330 

—  papyraoetis     . 

489 

—  macrophylla    . 

.     330 

—  pocoliformis  . 

• 

487 

—  rustica    . 

.     330 

—  poetarum 

490 

—  Tabacum 

.     330 

—  poeticus 

489 

—  Wigandioidea 

330 

—  polyanthus 

489 

NlGBLLA 

15 

—  Pseudo- Narcissus 

486 

—  damaBcena 

15 

—  radi^florus 

.     490 

—  Hispanica 
Nightshade,  Deadly    . 

15 

—  recunms 

.     490 

329 

—  serotinus 

.     490 

Niphobolua  Lingua 

652 

—  steUaris  . 

.     490 

None-80-pretty    . 

.     180 

—  Tazetta  . 

.     489 

NoLANA  airipHoifolia 

318 

—  triaudus 

.     487 

—  lance<Hata 

318 

—  vcrbeneiisis 

.     490 

—  paradoxa 

318 

—  viridJfioruB     . 

,     490 

—  prostrata 
Nofanacese  . 

318 

Sardoamia  fragrans 

.     2:il 

.     318 

Karthecium  oss\fraffru 

m 

i^3 

3,637 

NUPHAB 

36 

Narthex  AsqfoUtda 

.     213 

—  advena   . 

36 

Nasturtium 

92 

—  lutea 

35 

Kaumbergia  thyrsiflor^ 

.     377 

—  pumila  . 

35 

Navel  wort  . 

.     191 

Nut,  Bitter . 

.     407 

—  Venus's  . 

325 

—  Ha«el     . 

.     412 

Nectarine    . 

.     140 

—  Hickory 

.     407 

Nboundo    . 

.     110 

—  Mocker  . 

.     407 

—  aceroides 

.     110 

—  Pecan    . 

.     407 

—  fraxinifolium 

.     110 

NvitdUia  grandifiora 

82 

Nbmophila. 

.     313 

Nnx  Tomica 

.     301 

—  atcmaria 

.     314 

Nyctaginace® 

.     385 

—  aurita    . 

.     314 

Nycterina  Ca  pen  sis 

.     346 

—  insignis 

.     313 

Ntmphjba  . 

.       35 

—  maculata 

.     314 

—  alba 

35 

—  Memiesii 

.     313 

—  niiida 

35 

—  pkacelioidts 

.     314 

—  odorata  . 

35 

Nbpkta.  Caiaria 

.     366 

—  pggmtBa 

35 

—  Oiechoma 

.     366 

NymphjBaceae 

34 

—  longiftora 

.     363 

Nyaaa  aquatiea    . 

.     217 

—  macrantha 

.     366 

—  denticulaia 

.     217 

—  Mussini 

.     366 

—  muUiflora 

.     217 

Nephbodium 

549 

—  tom*rUoaa 

.     217 

—  abbrematum 

.     650 

—  uniflora . 

.     217 

—  amulum 

.     550 

-^  viUoaa    . 

.     217 

—  c^Tie     . 

.     550 

—  atraium 

.     550 

—  Borrtri  . 

.     ooO 

AAX,  Bur        .        .        .        ,     409 

—  cristatum 

.     5:0 

\J    —  Common 

408 

—  dHatatum 

.     650 

—  Cork 

410 

—  erythrosorum 

.     550 

—  Evergreen 

.     409 

—  Filix-mas 

549 

—  Fern 

.     551 

—  rnontanum 

.     550 

—  Red 

409 

—  opacum  . 

—  Oreopteria 

—  rigidum 

.     550 

—  Scarlet  . 

.     409 

.     550 
.     550 

—  Turkey  , 

—  Valoma . 

.     409 
409 

—  spinuloBUm 

.     550 

—  White    . 

409 

—  Thdypteris 

550 

—  fellow-barked 

409 

Nettle  Tree 

405 

Ohdiacariapulckenrima 

.     243 

Nbbimb  Samiensia 

480 

QEInothbba 

199 

Nbbium  Oleander 

299 

—  acaulia   . 

200 

New  Zealand  Flax 

615 

—  biennis  . 

199 

NiCOTIANA  . 

330 

—  chrysantha 
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—  sylvestris 
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Poke  Weed. 
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.     421 

PolemoniacesB      .        .        . 
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.     424 
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' —  Ttwica . 

.     423 
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Tvper  FiUokadsura 

.     399 

—  kumiU 

311 

Piperacea    . 

.     399 

—  polcherrimum 

.     311 

FiPTAHTHus  Nepalensis 

.     114 

—  reptans 

.     311 

P^tatherum  midtificruin 

.     541 

Polyanthus. 

.     372 

Pistachio  Nut 

.     112 

POLTOALA 

61 

PiSTACIA 

.     112 

—  ChamebuxuB .        .        .        . 
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—  Lentiacu9 

.     112 

—  vulgaris .... 

61 

~  Terebinthus   . 

.     112 

Polygalese  .... 

61 

—  vera 

.     112 

Polygonaceie 

.     383 

PittosporeflB 

60 

POLYOONATUM       . 

.     629 

PlTTOSPORUX 

60 

—  multiflorum    . 

.     530 

—  coriaceum 

.       60 

—  officinale        .         .         .         . 

.     530 

—  Sinense  . 

.       GO 

—  verticillutum  . 

.     530 

—  undtdatum     . 

.       60 

PoLYOOiruM  amphibium 

.     384 

—  Tobiia   . 

.       60 

—  Bistorta         .        .        .        . 

.     383 
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.     406 

—  Brunonis        .        .        .        , 

.     383 
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.     406 

—  cuspidatum     . 

.     383 

—  London  . 

.     406 

—  orientale        .        .         .        . 

.     384 
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.     404 

—  Sieboldii         .        .        .        . 

.     383 

—  aquaiioa 

.     405 

—  vaocinifolium .        .        .        . 

.     384 

—  crenata  . 

.     405 

PoLYMKiA  Canadensis . 

,     241 

—  Japonica 

.     405 

—  macuUUa        .        .        .        . 

.     241 

—  Richardii 

.     405 

—  Uvedalia 

,     241 

—  vlmifolia 

.     405 

Polypodiaceod      .        .        .        . 

.     544 

Platanus  occidentalis 

.     406 

POLYPODIVIC          .          .          .          . 

.     550 
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.     406 

—  alpestre .... 

.     551 
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.     406 

—  ccdcareum       .        .        .        . 

.     551 
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.     406 

—  Dryopteris      .        .         .        . 

.     551 

laciniata    . 

.     406 

—  flexile 

1     551 
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.     405 

—  hvmile    .        .        .        ,        . 

.     551 
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.     207 

—  Lifigua 

.     552 

Platycodon  grandifloru 

8 

.     270 

—  Phegopteris    .        .        .        . 

.    551 

Platycrater  argtUa 

.     185 

—  Rdbertianum  .        .        .        , 

.     551 
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.     185 

—  vulgare  .... 
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.    551 
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.       37 

.    551 
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.      37 
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.     541 
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.      37 
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.     300 

Pomegranate       .        .        .        . 

.     195 
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.     380 

Pontederacese      .        .        .        . 

.     535 

Piumbago  CapenHs 

.     382 

POMTKDERIA            .            .            .            . 

,     535 
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.     382 
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.     536 

Poa  pratensis 

.     541 
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.     536 
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.     455 
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.     189 

—  Chmensis 

.     455 

Weather-glass    . 

.     378 

—  coriaoea  . 

.     455 

Poppy  Anemone 

7 
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,     455 

Poplar,  Balm  of  Gilead 

.     419 

—  Koraiana 

.     455 

—  Balsam  .        .        .        .        , 

.     418 

—  nvhigena 

.     455 

—  Black 

,     418 

PoDOLBPis  acuminata 

.    257 

—  Carolina         .        .        .        . 

.     419 

—  arUtaia  .        . 

257 

^-  Lombardy      .        .        .        , 

.     418 

—  chrjsantha     . 

.     257 

—  Necklace        .        •        .        . 

.     419 

—  graoUis  . 

.     257 

—  Tacamahae     .        •        .        . 

.     418 

PoDOPSTIiLTTM       . 
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.    417 
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Popnhu  Acladuca        .        .         .419 

—  alba 

418 

—  angulata 

419 

—  balsamifera    . 

418 

—  Canadensis     . 

.     419 

—  cordifdia 

419 

—  dilatata  . 

418 

—  fasiiffiata 

418 

—  graDcLidentata 

419 

—  niacroph^Ua    . 

419 

—  nionilifera 

419 

—  nigra 

418 

—  nivea      .         .         , 

418 

—  Ontariensis 

419 

—  p^Tamidalis    . 

418 

—  tremula  • 

.     418 

—  trernuloides 

.     418 

—  aitaveolens 

.     419 

PORTUIACA  . 

,      74 

—  grandiflora     , 

74 

—  splendens 

.       75 

—  TheUusoni      . 

75 

Fortulocese . 

74 

PoTKjrrnjA 

.     147 

—  alba 

.     148 

—  ntrosangninea 

.     147 

— formosa . 

148 

— fruticoaa 

148 

—  insignis . 

.     148 

—  Meneiesii 

.     148 

—  NepalenAiB 

,     148 

—  Pyrenaica 

.     148 

—  rupestris 

.     148 

—  Bussdliana     . 

.     148 

—  splendens 

.     148 

—  striata   . 

.     148 

Pourrctia  coaretata 

.     469 

Prim  . 

.     292 

Primrose,  Bird8*-eye 

k   «            4 

.     874 

—  Chinese 

.     873 

—  Common 

.     371 

—  Japanese 

.     374 

Primcla     . 

.     371 

—  acauHs   . 

.     371 

—  amoBoa   , 

.     374 

—  Auricula 

.     373 

—  caulescens 

.     371 

—  coriusoides 

.     374 

—  i'latior    . 

.     371 

—  fsirinosa 

.     374 

—  Japonica 

.     374 

—  minima  , 

.     374 

—  Munroi  , 

.     374 

—  officinalis 

.     372 

—  Sootica  . 

.     374 

—  Sinensis . 

.     373 

—  variabilis 

,     372 

—  Tcris 

.     372 

—  villosa    . 

•                 < 

374 

Primula  Tulgaris 

.     871 

Primulaceae 

.    871 

Prince's  Feather . 

.     391 

Prinos 

99 

Prismatocarpus   . 

.    272 

Privet 

.     292 

Proteacese   . 

.     896 

Proustia  pt/rtfolia 

.    266 

Prunella  grand{flora    , 

.     364 

—  vulgaris . 

.     864 

Prunus 

.     140 

—  Armeniaca 

.     140 

—  communis 

.     142 

—  lavis 

.     140 

—  Laurocerasus  . 

.     141 

Caucasica  . 

.     141 

Colchica    . 

.     141 

latifolia     .        , 

,     141 

rotundifolia 

.     141 

—  Lusitanica 

.     141 

Azorica 

.     141 

mjztifolia . 

.     141 

—  MahaUb         , 

.     141 

—  nana 

,     142 

—  Padus    . 

.     141 

—  Persica  . 

.     140 

—  pnmila   . 

.     142 
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.     140 

—  Virffiniana     , 

.     140 

Psevdathryrinm  alpestrs 

.     561 

Psevdolarix  Kampfcri 

.     433 
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—  pendula  . 

.     136 

—  palustris 

.     368 

—  tetraptera 

.     137 

—  vglvatica 

.     368 

Sorbus         .  '              .         , 

.     171 

Stocky  urus  pr<gcox 

78 

Sour  Gum  Tree  . 

.     217 

Staphylba  pinnata 

.     Ill 

Spanish  Pink 

.       66- 

—  trifoliata 

.     Ill 

Sparaxis  tricolor 

.     477 

Starflower  . 

.     231 

Sparganium  ramosum  . 

.     464 

Star  of  Bethlehem 

.     521 

—  simplex  .         .         .         , 

.     464 

Yellow      . 

.     499 

Spartianthusjunccus  . 

.     119 

Statick 

.     381 

/«, 

dex. 
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Statice  Ararati    .        .         .        . 

382 

Syrinaa  rubra     ....     295 
—  vulgaris 294 

—  Armeria 

380 

—  Bahtiaiensis    , 

381 

—  violacea 296 

—  elatH 

381 

—  eximia    . 

382 

—  Fortunei 

382 

rrAGETES        ....    247 

—  Gmelini, 

382 

Jl     —  erecta 

.     248 

—  ineana    . 

382 

—  lucida     . 

.     248 

—  latif  cilia  . 

382 

—  patula    . 

.     247 

—  Limonium 

381 

—  signata  . 

.     248 

—  rari  flora 

381 

—  tenuifolia 

.     248 

SfellaiHa  media 

74 

Tamariscinem 

76 

Sienactis  apeciosa 

234 

Tamarix     . 

76 

Stenocarfus  Cunninghamii 

395 

—  AfricaiM 

.      76 

Sterculiacese 

84 

—  Analica  . 

—  Gallica  . 

76 

Sterkberoia  colchicifiora     . 

.     482 

.      76 

—  lutea      .... 

.     482 

—  Germanica 

76 

^Stipa  pennatum  . 

541 

—  parviflora 

.      76 

Stokesta     .... 

.     229 

—  pentandra 

.      76 

—  cyanea    ..... 

230 

—  tetrandra 

76 

Stonecrop    .... 

.     189 

Tamu9  communis 

.     633 

Storax         .... 

.     288 

Taxodium  distichum   . 

,     451 

Stbatiotbs  aloides 

.     463 

—  distichum  pendulum 

.     451 

Srawbeiry  Elite  . 

.     388 

—  nucifemm 

.     461 

—  Tree       .... 

.     278 

—  aempervirens  . 

.     437 

Struthiopteris  Germanica    . 

.     648 

—  Siiiense  . 

.     461 

Stjracacese  .... 

.     287 

Taxus 

.     453 

Styrax  officinalis 

.     288 

—  atlpressa 

.     464 

Sugar-beiry 

.     405 

—  bnccata  . 

.     459 

Sweet  Bay  .... 

.     393 

argentea  rariegata 

.     463 

—  Buckeye 

.     107 

aurea  yariegata . 

.     453 

—  Gale       .... 

.     413 

Canadensis 

453 

—  Fem      .... 

.     413 

Cheshuntiensis  . 

,     453 

—  Flag      .... 

.     461 

Dovastoni 

453 

—  Tjeaf       .... 

.     288 

elegantissima    . 

,     453 

—  Mountain  Fern 

.     550 

erectA 

453 

—  Violet    .... 

69 

ericoides    . 

.     453 

—  William 

65 

fastigiata  . 

.     453 

—  Willow  .... 

413 

glauca 

.     453 

Swertia  percnnis  . 

.     305 

gracilis      . 

.     453 

Sycamore,  False  . 

.     108 

horizontalis 

453 

Symphiandra  pendula 

.     272 

Hibemica  . 

.     463 

Symfhoricarpus  oceidenialis 

,     221 

Jacksoni    . 

.     453 

—  racemosus 

.     221 

Mitchelli   . 

.     453 

—  vtUgaris 

221 

nana 

.     463 

Symphytum  asperrimum 

.     320 

pyramidalis 

.     463 

—  Bohemicum    . 

.•  320 

" sparsiflora 

.     463 

—  Caucaeicum    .         .         .         . 

321 

stricta 

.     463 

—  officinale         .        , 

320 

—  brevifolia 

.     464 

Syuplocos  Japonica    . 

.     288 

—  cfispidata 

464 

—  tinctoria 

.     288 

—  Japonica 

.     455 

Syrtnga 

294 

—  LindUyana     , 

.     464 

—  alba        .... 

295 

—  nucifera 

.     454 

—  Chinensis        .         .         .         . 

295 

—  tardiva  .... 

.     464 

—  dubia 

295 

—  Wallichiatia    . 

.     464 

—  Emodi 

296 

Tea  Tree     .... 

.     327 

—  insignia 

295 

Teasel         .... 

.     226 

—  Josikna 

296 

Tecoma  grandiflora     . 

.     862 

—  Persica 

296 

—  radicans 

362 

—  Rotknmagfnsii 

r        .        .        . 

295 

TernstrcemiaccaE' 

• 

.      77 
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lilia  Canadensis         ...      85 

Te&affonolobus    .        .        .        . 

122 

—  corallina 

85 

Teucrixth  .         .        •        .        . 

369 

—  dasystyla 

—  euchlora 

85 

—  Hyrcanicum   .        .        .        . 

.     370 

85 

—  Pt/renaieum    .        .        .        , 

.     870 

—  EaropffA 

85 

—  iScorodonia     .        .        .        . 

.    870 

— glabra    . 

85 

TuAMA  dealbata         • 

.     469 

—  grandiflora     . 

,        , 

85 

Thalictbttk 

5 

—  keteraphgUa    . 

—  kgbrida  superba 

85 

—  anemonoides  .        .        .        . 

6 

86 

—  aquilegifoliiim 

6 

—  iadniata 

85 

—  flayum    .... 

6 

—  Mandshurica  . 

86 

—  minus    .... 

6 

—  nigra      .        .        . 

85 

Thea  Chinensis    . 

.       78 

—  parvifolia 

85 

Theruopsts  fabacea    . 

.     114 

—  pubeacens        , 

85 

Thistle,  Blessed  . 

.     266 

—  rubra     . 

.       85 

Thiadiantha  duhia 

.     207 

—  tomentosa 

85 

Thorn  Apple 

.     331 

—  vitifoUa 

86 

Thorn,  Cockspnr 

.     176 

Tiliacese 

84 

Thrift         .... 

.     380 

7\t}ionia  splcndcns 

.     245 

Thuja         .... 

.     443 

Toad-flax*  . 

837 

—  aurea     .... 

.     446 

Tobacco,  Mountain 

.     260 

—  compacia 

.     444 

Toij»is  barbata    . 

.     267 

—  Corrigiana     . 

.     442 

TORUEYA       . 

.     454 

—  Craigiana 

.     442 

—  Californica     . 

454 

—  cristata  .... 

.     444 

—  graudis  . 

.     454 

—  ericoidfis 

.     444 

—  Myristica 

.     451 

—  gigantea         .     ■  . 

.     443 

—  nucifcra 

.     455 

—  gigantea 

.     442 

—  taxifolia 

.     455 

—  Japonica 

.     446 

Tbum^fortia  hdhtropoidcs 

.     326 

—  Lobbii    .... 

.     443 

Trachymene  cicrulea 

.     211 

—  Mcneiesii 

.     443 

TuADBsc'ANTiA  Tosea    . 

.     536 

—  occidentalis    . 

.     444 

—  Virginica 

.     536 

—  orientalis  and  varieties.    (See 

Tree  of  Heaven   . 

98 

Biota.) 

[    446 

—  Carnation 

65 

—  pendiUa .... 

.     444 

—  Ferns     . 

.     514 

— -  pUcata   .... 

.     444 

—  Lotus 

.     405 

—  pnmila   .... 

.     444 

—  Mallow  . 

81 

—  pvgm^.a 

—  S'mrica  .... 

.     450 

—  Pseony    . 

.       21 

.     444 

Tricholtena  rosea 

.     541 

—  Tartarica 

,     444 

TRicuoMAyss  radicans 

.     553 

—  VerviBneana   . 

.     445 

Tricliosanihes  colubrina 

.     207 

—  Wareana 

.     444 

Tricyrtis  liirta  . 

.     534 

Tuujopsis  borealis 

.     448 

Trlcfitalis  Enrapaa 

.     378 

—  dolabrata 

.     4*5 

Trifolium  (Ugans 

.     121 

—  laetevirens 

•     445 

—  incarnatum     . 

,     121 

—  Stand  ishii 

.     445 

—  ochrohucy,iti    . 

.     121 

JTiimhergia  alata 

.     356 

—  ruhena    . 

.     121 

Thymelaceae 

.     393 

Trillium  erectuni 

.     531 

Thymits  citriodorua  vari/^gatus 

.     364 

—  grand iflorum  . 

.     531 

Tiardla      .... 

.     179 

—  pendulum 

.     531 

TlORIDfA      .... 

.    471 

Tritelbia  . 

525 

—  aznrea    .... 

.     473 

—  aurea 

526 

—  coiichiflora 

.     472 

—  grandiflora 

.     526 

—  Pavonia 

.     472 

—  uniflora  . 

.     626 

—  violaoca .         .        .        .        . 

472 

Tritoma  >ivaria   . 

.     614 

TiLIA            .... 

84 

Trochostigma 

78 

—  alba 

85 

Trollius  Americanus 

13 

—  Americana     .        .        .        . 

85 

—  Asiaticus 

13 

—  tti-gentea         .        .        .        . 

85 

—  Caucasicus 

.       13 

—  ac.rca     .        •        .        .        . 

.       85 

—  Europreiis 

13 
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Tropaolea  , 
Tropaolum 

—  aduDCum 

—  Canariense 

—  edule 

—  Lobbianum 

—  majofl     . 

—  minus    . 

—  pentaphyllum 

—  peregrinum 

—  tuberoeum 
Trumpet  Flower 

—  Gourd    . 
Tsuga 
Tulip,  Van  Thol 

—  Turkish 

—  Tree 

TULIPA 

—  Bithynica 

—  Celsiana 

—  Gallica  . 

—  Gosneriana 

—  Oculufl-solis 

—  suaveoUna 

—  sjlyestrifl 

—  Tardea  . 
Tunica  Saxifraga 
Tupa . 
Tupelo 
Turban  Banunculus 
Turnsole     . 
Turpentine  Tree 
Tutsan 
Twayblade 
Typha  an^UiHfolia 

—  latifidta 
Typhacese  . 


JTHDEA  b^innatifida 
^     Ulkx 
-  EuropeuB 

—  Hispanicus 

—  nanus    • 

—  gtrictua  . 
Ulmacen     . 

XTCKUB 

—  alata 

—  Americana 

—  Berardi , 

—  campestm 
— foBtifftata 
— fiUcifolia 

—  glabra    . 

—  mqfor     , 

—  microphyUa 

—  montana 

—  pendula 

—  plumosa 

—  ractTnosa 
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86 

Uhnus  stricia       .         .         .         .404 

91 

Umbelliferce 

.     209 

92 

Umbrella  Tree    . 

.     206 

92 

Unicom  Plant     . 

.     365 

93 

Uiricularia 

.     370 

93 

UvuLAJUA  grandiflor.i 

.     634 

92 

—  perfoliata 

.     534 

92 

—  puberula 

.     534 

93 

—  seasilifolia 

.     534 

92 

93 

352 

rrACciNEM  ....  274 

207 

^      Vaccinium  amotnum  , 

.       275 

425 

—  cnn/mhosum    . 

.     276 

498 

—  MyrtUlus 

.  274 

498 

—  idiginosum      . 

.     274 

26 

—  Vitis-Idaa 

.     274 

491 

Valerian,  Greek  . 

,     310 

498 

Valeriana  dioica 

.     226 

497 

—  montana 

.     226 

497 

—  officinalis 

.     226 

497 

Valerianacese 

.     226 

497 

Valobadia  plumbaginoides 

.     382 

498 

Venetian  Sumach 

.     Ill 

497 

Venidium  oatendtUaceum 

.     263 

498 

Venus's  Flytrap 

.     191 

68 

—  Looking-glass 

.     272 

272 

—  Navelwort 

.     325 

217 

Veratrttm  album 

.     533 

11 

—  nigrum  .... 

.     533 

825 

Vbbbascum 

.     336 

112 

—  acuminatum   . 

.     337 

77 

—  Blatlaria 

.     336 

467 

—  LychnUis 

.     336 

464 

—  Myconi  .... 

.     354 

464 

—  nigrum  .... 

.     336 

464 

—  PhoBuiceum    . 

.     336 

— pyramidaium 

.     337 

—  Thapsus 

.     336 

241 

—  undulatum     . 

.     337 

120 

Verbena,  Lemon-scented     , 

.     359 

120 

Vbbbiina    , 

,     357 

120 

—  alata 

.     358 

120 

—  Aubletia 

.     357 

120 

—  chamaedrifolia 

.     367 

403 

—  Drummondii  , 

.     367 

403 

—  MahonetH 

.     368 

404 

—  Melindres 

.     368 

404 

—  meHssoides 

.     358 

404 

—  officinalis 

.     857 

404 

—  pulchella 

.     358 

404 

—  tenera    .        . 

.    358 

404 

—  teuorioidea      .        ,        , 

.     358 

404 

—  triphylla 

,    859 

404 

—  venota    .        .        .        , 

.    858 

404 

VerbenacesB 

.     867 

403 

Verhesina  alata  . 

.    241 

404 

--giganiea 

.    241 

404 

—  pinnatifida     . 

>    241 

404 

—  Sartorii          ,        , 

)        1 

.    841 
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ViTis 108 

—  amethystina    . 

350 

—  cordifolia 

104 

—  AnaaaUis 

—  Anaenoni 

350 

—  Japonica 

104 

350 

-^  Labrusca 

104 

—  Attstriaca 

350 

—  quinquofolia  . 

104 

—  Beccabunga    . 

850 

—  Veitchii 

104 

—  Candida 

350 

—  vinitera  . 

103 

—  Chamadrya    . 

350 

—  vtUpina  . 

.     104 

—  gentianoides  . 

.     349 

Vittaaina  auatralis 

234 

—  incamata 

.     350 

—  triloba    , 

884 

—  Kermesina 

350 

—  Lindleyana     . 

.     350 

—  longifolia 

350 

\\f  AlTZJk  acuminata              .     256 

—  macrocarpa    , 

850 

Vf      —  aurea  . 

257 

—  maritima 

.     350 

—  ooiymbosa 

256 

—  salicifolia 

.     850 

—  nivea 

.    267 

—  sazatilis 

.     350 

—  Steeteiana 

.    267 

—  spedosa . 

.     350 

—  tenella    . 

.     257 

—  Bpicata  . 

.     349 

Wallflower . 

44 

—  Teucrium 

.     350 

Wall  Pepper 

.     189 

—  versicolor 

.     350 

—  Rue 

.    546 

Vervain 

.     857 

Walnut,  Black 

.    407 

Viburnum  Lantana 

.    223 

—  Common 

.    407 

—  macrocephalum 

—  macrophyUum 

.     224 

Wayfaring  Tree 

.    223 

.     224 

Waekingtonia  gigantra 
Water  nuttercup 

.    437 

—  Opulus  . 

.     224 

12 

—  plicatum 

.     224 

—  Locust    .... 

137 

—  rugosum 

.     224 

—  Milfoil  .... 

192 

—  Tinus     . 

.     223 

—  Plantain 

.     464 

strictum    . 

.    223 

—  Soldier  . 

.     463 

ViEUSSRUXIA 

.     470 

—  Violet    . 

.     379 

—  glducopis 

.     471 

—  Willow  .... 

.     357 

—  villosa    . 

.     471 

Watsonia    . 

.     478 

ViNCA  herbacea  . 

.     298 

Wax  Myrtle 

.     413 

—  major    . 

.     298 

Weigela       .... 

.     262 

elegantisaima 

.     298 

—  amabilie 

,     222 

—  minor    . 

.     298 

—  rosea 

.     222 

Viola 

58 

Weld 

.      55 

—  Altaica  . 

59 

Wellingtonia  gigantea 

.     437 

—  calcarata 

.       59 

WdwUschia 

.    467 

—  comuta 

.       59 

White  Batcheloi^s  Buttons , 

12 

—  odorata 

59 

—  Beam     .        .        •        . 

.     178 

—  palmata 

60 

—  Campion 

.      78 

—  pedata    . 

60 

—  Lily       .        .        .        , 

.    605 

—  pinnata  . 

—  Uothomagensis 

60 

—  Thorn    .... 

.     174 

59 

—  Water-Lily    . 

35 

—  tricolor  . 

58 

Whin          .... 

.     120 

aryensia    . 

58 

Whitlayia  grandiflon . 

.    315 

lutea 

.       58 

Whortlebeny 

.    274 

Violarien    . 

67 

Widdringtonia    . 

.     441 

Violet,  Dog's-tooth 

.     494 

WiGAMDiA  Caracasana 

,     315 

—  Water    . 

.     379 

—  urens     .... 

.     315 

Viper's  Bugloss  . 

.     320 

—  Figieri  .... 

.     815 

Virgilia  lutea 

,     135 

Wig- tree     .... 

.     Ill 

—  tincioria 

135 

Wild  Bergamot  . 

,     864 

Virginian  Cowslip 

822 

—  Senna    .... 

.     188 

—  Creeper 

104 

Willow,  American  Weeping 

417 

—  Stock     . 

49 

—  Bay        .... 

417 

Visoum  album 

397 

—  Bedford 

.  416 

ViTBX  Agnus-CastuB    . 

360 

—  Crack     . 

1 

»                1 

416 

Index. 
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Willow,  French   .        .        .        . 

.    417 

YARROW 
1     Yellow  Adder  s-tongu( 

.     251 

—  Goat 

416 

}        .     494 

—  Kilmarnock  Weeping 

407 

—  Archangel 

.     368 

—  Napoleon's     .         .        .        , 

417 

—  Batchelor's  Buttons 

.       12 

—  Sallow 

416 

—  Flag       . 

.     474 

—  Sweet 

.     413 

—  Star  of  Bethlehem  . 

.     499 

—  Weeping         .         .         .         . 

.     417 

-  Water-Lily     . 

.       35 

—  White 

.     416 

—  -root      .        .        .         . 

.       19 

Wind  Herb          .         .         .         . 

,     369' 

wort 

.     302 

Winter  Aconite  .        .         .        . 

14 

Yew,  English      . 

.     453 

—  Cherry 

.     328 

—  Irish 

.     463 

WinteresB 

23 

—  Weeping 

.     463 

WiUenia 

478 

Yucca 

.     515 

WisTABiA  brachjrbotiys 

126 

—  acuminata 

.     518 

—  consequana     .        .        .        . 

124 

—  aloifolia 

.     516 

—  frutescens       .        .        .        . 

.     12o 

—  angustifolia    . 

.     617 

—  magnifica 

,     125 

—  filamentosa 

.     516 

—  multijuga 

.     125 

—  flaccida  . 

.     517 

—  Sinensis          .        .        .        , 

124 

—  glauoescena     . 

.     618 

Wolf-berry           .         .         .         . 

.     221 

—  gloriosa 

.     517 

Wolfsbane 

19 

—  obliqua  . 

.     518 

Wood  Anemone  . 

9 

—  recurvifolia     . 

.     518 

Woodbine  .... 

.     218 

—  ru/o-cincta 

.     518 

Wood  Laorel      .        .        .        . 

,     394 

—  siricta    .        .        .        , 

.     616 

—  Sorrel    .... 

94 

—  superba  . 

.     618 

—  Sage       . 

,     370 

—  Treculeana     . 

.     616 

WooDSiA  hyperborea    , 

.     548 

—  Uvensis  .... 

.     548 

Woodwardia  orientaiU 

.     546 

HTAPANIA  lanceolata 
^    Zanthorhisa  apiifdia  . 

.     359 

Worm  Grass 

.     302 

19 

Woundwort         .        .        .        , 

,     122 

Zauschneria  Califomica 

.     198 

Wulfenia  Carmthiaca 

.     348 

Z>  a  Mays    .         .         .         . 

.     541 

Zinnia        .        .        .        . 

;      240 

—  aurea     .         .         .         , 

.     241 

yANTHOCERAS  sorbifolia     . 
J\.    Xeranthemum  annuum 

.     105 

—  elegans  . 

.     241 

264 

—  Ghksbreohtii  . 

.     241 

—  Mexicana 

.     241 
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